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0 * AP. the Tories — hs coldinels of his manner, even when he dif- 
3 tinguiſhed them moſt with his favour. The diffolution of the 


1692. 


Diſcontents. 


can vention parliament, had diminiſhed the influence of the for- 
mer, to a degree that offended their pride. They ſaw a Prince, 


who had aſcended the throne upon their own principles, throwing 


himſelf into the hands of their political opponents, from an 
avowed affection for thoſe prerogatives which he was called to 
circumſcribe. The ſame conduct which deprived the King of 


the attachment of his firſt friends in England, deſtroyed his inte- 


reſt with the party which had accompliſhed the revolution in 
Scotland. In both kingdoms, the ſeeds of diſcontent had been 
ſown with a laviſh hand; and they gradually roſe to maturity, in 
the progreſs of events. The people in general, inflamed by diſ- 
appointment, miſled by deſigning men, or from levity, fond of 
change, began to ſhew a manifeſt diſſike to the behaviour of the 
King, and the meaſures of the crown. They became jealous of 
foreigners. They complained of an expenſive war, in which 
victory itfelf could produce no advantage to Britain, They mur- 
mured againſt a ſtanding army. They repined at the little uſe 
made of the navy, the great and natural bulwark of England. 


THoven the enemies of William exaggerated his miſmanage- 
ments, it muſt be allowed, that men who judged of cauſes by 
events, had juſt reaſon to complain. The expences of England, 
from the landing of the Prince of Orange, on the fifth of 
November 1688, to the twenty-ninth of September. 1691, had 
amounted to near eighteen millions. Beſides, great arrears were 
owing to the army in Ireland, the navy was" deſtitute of ſtores, 
and the ſhips were out of repair. The ſervice done in the inter- 
mediate time, excluſive of the change made in the perſon of the 
Monarch, was far from being adequate to that enormous ſum. 
The war in Ireland had 7 0 at firſt ſtrangely neglected. It was 
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afterwards 
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afterwards proſecuted with little judgment, and it terminated in : * 
The inhabitants of a few pariſhes in the Highlands Marr oat 

of Scotland, without any aid from abroad, and deſtitute of the 

means of war at home, remained in arms againſt the King, for 

They had once totally defeated his army 


no honour. 


more than two years. 
in the field. The checks which they had received, were neither 
ſplendid nor deciſive; and he owed the pacification which enſued, 
to the influence of his rival, and his own money *, and not to the 
terror of his power. England had been, in the mean time, 
wounded'in' her pride. Her fleet had been twice defeated. Her 
enemy rode in triumph in the channel. 


She was left ee of troops, and W IN to invaſion *. 


Bur Inn ought not, in common fairneld; to be blamed Git 
all theſe misfortunes. He reigned over a divided people. His 
title was diſputed by one party. He loſt the other, by not yield- 

ing to their claims upon his excluſive favour. His rival, in the 
mean time, ſupported by a powerful Monarch, either maintained 
war againſt him, within his kingdoms, or hovered over the coaſt 
with threatened invaſions. Deprived by his unhappy manner, 
and avowed attachment to foreigners, of the affection of the 
Engliſh, he had no friends among his ſervants. His councils 
were betrayed, his orders neglected, his perſon hated, his autho- 
rity deſpiſed *. His only ſafety lay ultimately in the folly of his 


enemies; and that invincible averſion to the French nation, 
which the people of England had derived from their anceſtors. 
James had ſcarce landed in France, when many of thoſe, by whoſe 
deſertion he had loſt his throne, began ſecretly. to favour his re- 
turn. Men, who apparently had the chief hand in the revolu- 
tion, admitted his agents into conferences, and encouraged their 
hopes *. 


The OI ſtate of France, in the beginning of 
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to fail to Ireland. He knew that it was impoſſible to hold that 
exhayfted kingdom, againſt the wealth and power of the Eng- 
liſh nation. To render his rival uncafy in the poſſeſſion of his 
throne, and to furniſh France with an opportunity of aiding him 
with effect in England, was all that! he awe Ig From is Kr 
PEER ; 

(t/ 


Wits 0 was on the worlt terms with 0 n ect. 
the Catholics of Ireland, William, by the coldneſs of his man- 
ner, and his exertion of the prerogative, loſt his influence with 
the Whigs in England and Scotland. Diſcontented friends are 
frequently the moſt dangerous enemies. A plot was formed in 
Scotland, by the Preſbyterians, in favour of James. Many of the 


Whigs in England were privy to a conſpiracy, which threatened 


the ſubverſion of their former principles. In both Kingdoms, thoſe 
inferior agents of the party, who had xuined the late King, were 
now bufy in procuring bis reſtoration; Sir John Cochran, Fer- 


gaſon, Wildman engaged themſelves deeply with James. 


The leaders of the party, though they had not avowedly eſpouſed 
the cauſe of that Prince, became very indifferent concerning the 
fate of William. The very ſecrets of the cabinet were ſaid to 
have been betrayed, by the Earl of Monmouth to Wildman; and 
by the latter to the late King. The Duke of Bolton, the Mar- 
quis of Wincheſter, the Earl of Devonſhire, the Lord Mon- 


tague were ſuſpected. The party in general made no ſecret of 
their diſappointment, in the Prince whom they had raiſed to the | 
throne. Thoſe who came over with him from Holland, and ſuch 


as firſt joined him on his arrival, hated his perſon and his govern- 
ment the moſt?, 


# Mem. to Lewis, MS. 168g. „ 
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Lord Godolphin. The Earl of Marlborough, inflamed by recent 
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Tat retreat of James from Ireland, though ' unadviſed, 
precipitate; and weak, neither leſſened his influence nor in- 
creaſed the intereſt of William. The Tories, urged by their 

principles, favoured the former. 'The Whigs, ſwayed by their 
reſentment, ſtill continued adverſe to the latter. The agents of 
James were, in the mean time, extremely active. The Colonels 
Bulkley and Sackville: ſounded the Marquis of Halifax and the 


injuries from William, and, perhaps, remembering his former obli- 


gations to James, began, as ſhall hereafter appear, to correſpond 


with the latter. Admiral Ruſſel, diſappointed in his own private 
views, as well as in his public expectations from William, entered 
into the cabals, in favour of the late King. The Marquis of Caer- 
marthen, in all his avowed zeal for the revolution, liſtened, in 
ſeeret, to propoſals for the reſtoration of James. While the great 
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James ains 

many friends. 


offered their ſervice to the late King, that Prince neglected not to 


ſupport his intereft with conſpiracies among the inferior ranks, 


city in his favour. - The Tower was to have been ſurpriſed. The 


guards were to be attacked, on the firſt news of his RE The 


3 of ke eng and Mary v were to be ſeized ©, 


THe affairs of © James wore a Ake Acbrabte hag in Scotland, 
toward the end of the preceding year. The ceſſation of arms 
made by Breadalbin with the Highlanders, had been begun and 


He correſponded with Ferguſon. He informed him of his in- 


Their views. | 


finiſhed by his conſent, His firm friend the Earl of Arran had 


promiſed body for body, to uſe his own. expreſſion, for the 
Earl of Argyle and the Marquis of Athol. The Highlanders 
were again prepared to take the field. Ten thouſand men, under 


che Duke of Berwick and the Earl of Dumbarton, were to have 
*, Dalrywple's Appen, and MS. 1691, | „ InftruRidus to. Gy H. MS, OR. 2691. 
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been ſent to Scotland. The Marquis of Athol, the Earls of 
Argyle and Home, An to have received commiſſions, as lieute- 
nant-generals, from James. The intrigues of James extended, in 
England, to the projected meaſures of parliament, and even to the 


very appointment of William's ſervants. The delay, at firſt, in 


granting the ſupply, the facility with which it was afterwards 
obtained, proceeded from the ſecret machinations of the late 
King's friends. Some of them wiſhed to leave the kingdom 
naked to an invaſion, by refuſing money. Others to vote the 
exciſe, that their old maſter might enjoy the benefit, without the 
odium, of that unpopular tax. Under the maſk of patriotiſm, 
they propoſed to attack his enemies. The Biſhops of Saliſbury 
and St. Aſaph were to be impeached, for perſuading the clergy to 
take the oaths to William, as a conqueror. The Marquis of Caer- 
marthen, though he might not obſtruct a reſtoration, was not, 
from his temporizing character, to be truſted. He was, there- 
fore, to be terrified from office by an impeachment, for declaring 
that no King could reign in England, as long as the a& of habeas 
corpus ſhould remain in force. The choice of his ſucceſſor; as 
miniſter, was left to James; and the conteſt, for preference, lay 
between the Marquis of Halifax and the Earl of:Rocheſter *, To 
keep alive the ſpirit of diſcontent in the kingdom, Ferguſon em- 
ployed, for King James, that very private preſs, with which he 


had, lame WA befose, ſo much nn the Duke of Vork. 


ite | 


Trans the Whigs, * their Weine * che oſt; of the 
Tories, in their own names, had made engagements with the late 


King, he relied chiefly upon Marlborough and Ruſſel. Marlborough 


had aſked, in the moſt abje& terms, and obtained forgiveneſs for his 
former conduct, from James and his Queen. He even became an 
agent for that Prince. He gained the Earl of Shrewſbury. He 
7 Ferguſon's Memorials, MS. Oct. 1691. 4 Ibd. Jan. loth, 7691. 
tampered 
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of Denmark to her duty to her father. He undertook, in ſome 
degree, for the army. He requeſted James to invade England, with. 
twenty thouſand men. Though he as not truſted by James, he 


was, perhaps, ſincere in His profeſſions, and he effected what he. 


promiſed. The Princeſs of Denmark, gained by his ſolicitations, 
warmed with a returning affection far her father, or urged by re- 
ſentment for perſonal injuries received: from William and her. 
ſiſter, made her; peace, with, the late King. She wrote to him a 
letter full of contrition . She aſked his AIR and promiſed 
to join him whenever he ſhould land in England“. Marlborough 
WER in vain to ret the captains of men of war, as they durſt 


» 1 . 4 


+£T4%* 


have been impoſſible. "But it was always i in the admirabs power 
to carry the fleet from the courſe held by the enemy, under the 
ſpecious pretence of orders. The conſpiracy was ſo great and 
general, that William ſeemed to have no friend to apprize him of 
his danger. Though he diſmiſſed the Earl of Marlborough from 
all his employments, in the month of January, though he dif- 
graced and deprived of her guards the Princeſs of Denmark, his 
reſentment ſeems to have rather proceeded from a renewal of pri- 


vate quarrels, than from any diſcovery of their ee negotiations 


with the court of St. Germains, | #63 


Jane s himſelf had taken all the precautions, which prudence or 
the advice of his friends could ſuggeſt; to render his return agree- 
able to the nation. He endeavoured to awaken the feelings of his 
former ſubjects, with a detail of the injuſtice of his rival and his 
own misfortunes. He hoped to rouſe beit reſentment, by re- 
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Cary preſenting, in a ſtrong night, their grievanices:'” He dwelt, iti his 
— propoſed declaration, on the tyranny of foreigners. He reminded 


692. 


Project of an 
invaſion. 


the people of the enormous expences of government, the 
weight of taxes, the profuſion of William, his glaring partiality 


to his countrymen, the Duteh. He yielded to all the requiſitions 


of the Whigs in favour of the ſubject. He ſatisfied the church of 
England, with regard to religion. - The Nonjurors were his de- 
termined friends. The clergy who had taken the oaths, offered to 
return to their allegiance, and they were, 'with chearfulneſs, re- 
ceived. To ſatisfy the world that the Proteſtant religion was in 
no danger, five hundred clergymen had engaged to join the late 
King upon his landing; and to attend him in his progreſs to 
preach to the people. The deprived biſhops, the moſt of thoſe 
prelates, who had temporized with William, by taking the oaths, 
were bufy in inculcating, upon the inferior clergy, the propriety 
of reſtoring James ; while bey. at the ſame time, —_— that 
Prince of their zeal and fidelity . 


ENCOURAGED by favourable accounts from, Britain, and eager 
to turn the ſcale of the war, by placing that kingdom in the hands Sb 
of a friend, Lewis the Fourteenth began to think ſeriouſly of an 
invaſion. James poſſeſſed of his. native ſubjeQs an army almoſt 
equal to the purpoſe of the expedition. The tranſports which 
had carried to Ireland five thouſand. French, in the year 1690, 
had brought back to France as many Iriſh, The Engliſh govern- 
ment had been at the expence of ſending fourteen. thouſand. more 
troops to James, after the capitulation of Limerick, Lewis pro- 
miſed to tranſport to Britain ten, thouſand of this army, with a 
like number of French troops, under the convoy of his whole 
fleet, early in the year 1692. He began, in the month of January, 
to equip ſquadrons of men of war, at Toulon, Breſt, Rochfort, and 
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Port-Lewis. An embargo was laid upon all merchantmen, All & ** P, 
privateers were; recalled to man the fleet. An army, under the —— 
Mareſchal de Bellefons, filed off toward the coaſt of Normandy. **** 
Tranſports were Prepared. James had concerted his meaſures 

with his friends in England. He had ſettled his conceſſions to 

the nation. To ſecufe the Earl of Marlborough, already in 

diſgrace, from the further reſentment of William, he agreed, at 

his own requeſt, to except that nobleman from pardon, in his 

projected declaration to his people 


Tnovon ſo many perſons were privy to the deſigns of James, Preparations 
though every channel of intelligence brought news of the prepa - 
rations of France, William was ſtill a ſtranger to his own danger. 
He, however, made all neceſſary preparations for manning the 
feet. Preſs-warrants continued to be executed, throughout the 
month of February; and all ſailors fit for ſervice, were forced to 
enter on board the navy. The utmoſt expedition was uſed in the 
docks and yards. In the firſt week of March, all the ſhips of 
force had come-round from Portſmouth. Many had fallen down 
from Deptford,” Woolwich, and Chatham, to the Nore. William, 
upon his arrival in Holland, haſtened the Dutch fleet to ſea. 
The Amſterdam, the Maeſe, the North-Holland, the Zealand 
ſquadrons were ordered to proceed ſucceſſively to the Downs. 
The combined fleets formed a greater naval force than had ever 
covered the ſea. They conſiſted of ninety ſhips of the line, with 
many frigates and fire-ſhips; and they carried more than forty 
thouſand men, with near fix thouſand guns. Ruſſel, in the Bri- 
tannia, a firſt rate, commanded: in chief the whole. He reſolved 
to adhere to his engagements with James, but time and accident 
broke throught all his delzgns * „einig 
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n Tun late King had concerted with his friends. in England, 
= that the French fleet ſhould fail early in the year. Had the 
3 3 68 preparations of Lewis anfwered his expectations, he propoſed to 
at La Hogue, put to fea in the middle of March. He, however, left not St. 
* Germains until the eleventh of April. He had, even then, ſuf- 
ficierit time to carry his army to England, before the junction of 
Ruſſel with the Dutch fleet. Beſides, that officer continued his 
eorreſpondenee, and aſſured him of his firm intention to ſerve his 
cauſe. He propoſed one of two alternatives. That James ſhould 
fuſpend his expedition till winter; or that he himfelf ſhould, under 
the pretence of making a deſcent on the coaſt of France; permit the 
French fleet to paſs. He accordingly applied, but in vain, to the 
court of England, for permiſſion to attack St. Maloes. He adviſed 
James, by all means, to prevent the meeting of the fleets. - None 
of his officers was truſted: with the ſecret; and he would, there- 
fore, find himſelf under a neceſſity to fight. A contrary wind, 
which blew inceſſantly for four weeks; hindered the French from 
failing, and prevented James from conveying his inftruQtions to 
Ruſſel. The Toulon ſquadron was kept, by the ſame adverſe 
wind, from paſſing the Streights. Tourville, with the Breſt 
ſquadron, was, after repeated efforts, driven back to his port. 
During this interval, the Dutch joined the Engliſh in che Downs. 
Ruſſel, proceeding immediately to St. Helens, ordered two ſmall 
ſquadrons, that cruized on the coaſt of France, to join him in that 
place. 


Vigorouww  DVRING this time of ſuſpence, the government of England 
— 44 in were not remiſs in their duty. Several of the ſervants of the crown 
were in correſpondence with the late King; but they endeavoured, 
by a ſhow of alacrity againſt him, to prevent every ſuſpicion of 
infidelity. Some imperfect inſinuations of a plot had been carried 
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ſecret inſtructions for the Queen. The Earls of Huntington and 
Marlborough were ſent to the Tower, with others of leſſer name. 
A proclamation was iſſued, for apprehending ſeveral other per- 
ſons. of rank, who had abſconded. A camp was formed between 

Petersfield and Portſmouth. Six regiments, under orders to em- 
bark for Flanders, were countermanded. The lieutenancy were 
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ordered to raiſe the militia; and the ſame precautions were uſed 


in Scotland; but Ireland was left to its fate. Orders were ſent 
to the fleet to ſail in queſt of the enemy. A declaration, iſſued 
by James before he left St. Germains, was publiſhed and an- 
ſwered, by authority. Activity and ſpirit prevailed every where; 
and that terror, which commonly precedes danger, was leſſened by 
the buſtle of N 9 


THE communication between France and England was, in the 
mean time, completely interrupted. James, during all the time 
he had remained at La Hogue, received no intelligence from his 
friends in London *, Captain Lloyd, who had been diſpatched to 
him by his adherents, with an important meſſage, and a letter 
from the Princeſs of Denmark, was detained two months on his 
way. Tourville, upon a change of wind, failed at length from 
Breſt, with forty-four ſhips of the line. He directed his courſe to 
La Hogue; but, unfortunately for him, the combined fleet of 


the enemy, conſiſting of many more than double his number of 


ſhips, arrived, at the fame inſtant, in the neighbourhood of that 
place. The weather, in the mean time, was extremely hazy. On 
the nineteenth of May, about four of the clock in the morning, 
the ſun having cleared a little the fog, admiral Ruſſel deſeried 
the enemy holding, with a very ſmall gale at weſt and by ſouth, 
their courſe ſouthward, on the ſame tack with himfelf. They 
began og both fades to form the line. Tourville, who had been 
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irritated by a reflection thrown on his courage, by M. de Seignelay, 


— — rxreſolved to fight the enemy, though he was not ignorant of their 


force. He bore down upon the combined fleets at ten of the 
clock. The Dutch were in the van. The French admiral threw 
out the ſignal of battle, as he advanced on Ruſſel, who lay to 
receive him, with his fore top- ſail to the maſt ©, | 


AT half an hour after eleven, Tourville, in the Royal Sun, of 
one hundred and four guns, brought to, within three quarters 
of a muſket ſhot, of the Britannia of one hundred guns, com- 
manded by Ruſſel. The reſt of the French admiral's diviſion fell 
in with the Engliſh line. A ſmart engagement enſued. The 
two commanders plied their guns. very warmly, till one of the 


clock. The weather, during the engagement, fell almoſt calm. 


Tourville was diſabled. His rigging, ſails, and yards were ſhot, 
and his fire began to flacken, He ordered his boats to tow him to 
windward, Five freſh ſhips of the ſquadron, with a furious fire, 
covered their admiral's retreat. About four of the clock, a thick 
fog fell on the battle ; and. the firing ceaſed. At half after five, a 
ſmall breeze of wind. aroſe at Eaſt; and the weather clearing up a 
little, the French. were ſeen running on every ſide. Ruſſel gave the 
ſignal for the fleet to chaſe; but the fog returned and night came 
on. The French ſtood to the Weſt, with all their ſails. The breeze 


was ſo light, that little way could be made. The fog continued 


the greateſt. part of the next day. Toward the evening, Ruſſel 
took in the ſignal for. the line of battle; and ordered each ſhip to 
make the beſt of her way, in purſuit of the enemy. The tide of 


ebb being done, both fleets came to anchor; both.reſolving to take 
advantage of the next return of the tide *.. 


In the morning of the twenty-firſt of May, all the French 
ſhips were far advanced toward the Race of Alderney. One and 
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twenty however were driven eaſtward, from the entrance of the 
Race, by the tide of flood, toward Cape La Hogue. Three of 
that number endeavoured to tack to the weſtward, againſt the 
current; but one of them, after two or three ſhort boards, ran 
aſnore. The other two were weathered by the ſternmoſt ſhips of 
Ruſſel's ſquadron. Sir Ralph Delaval, rear admiral of the red, 
was ordered to deſtroy the three ſhips, and Ruſſel himſelf ſtretched 


after the remaining eighteen, who hauled in for La Hogue. Five 


made their eſcape eaſtward in the night. Thirteen were ob- 
ſerved, on the twentyrſecond, hauled in cloſe with the ſhore. 
On the twenty third, rear-admiral Rooke was ordered, with 
ſeveral men of war, the fire-ſhips and the boats of the fleet, to 
deſtroy the enemy 8 ſhips; Though the men of war could not 
approach, Rooke burnt ſix ſhips in the night. The remaining 
ſeven were deſtroyed in the ſame manner, the next day. Little 
reſiſtance was made by the French. Their officers had retired, 
and the men fled, upon the approach of the Engliſh ſailors. 


James himſelf is ſaid to have been a ſpectator of this laſt action, 
yet Tourville refuſed to receive his advice. The army intended 


for the invaſion were near; but they had the mortification to be 
hold a deſtruction which they could not prevent. 


Tir French 'owed' their misfortunes: in the battle, or rather in 
the affair of La Hogue, as it has been more juſtly called, to their 
preſumption, at firſt, and afterwards to their want of ſpirit and 
ſkill. Tourville ſupported” with little courage and leſs conduct, 
the battle into which he had wantonly entered. The ſuperior 
{kill of the Engliſh, in managing light breezes of wind and im- 
petuous tides, gave them a great advantage over an enemy, who 
were manifeſtly conquered in their own minds. The French 
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one in any degree difabled. None was taken, none funk, few 
even ſuffered in their rigging. Ruſſel himſelf, though à man of 
too much courage not to fight with ſpirit, owed- his ſucceſs more 


Had. the Dutch ſhewed the ſame alacrity in fighting, which they 
had exhibited upon a former occaſion againſt Taurville, the ruin 


of the French fleet might have been rendered complete. But the 
haꝛzineſs of the weather; the very fears of the French, upon perceiv- 


ing themſelves much outnumbered; the confuſion and want of plan 
Which prevail in all naval engagements, ought to have ſaved the 
victors from the cenſure which fome writers have'thrown on their 
conduct. The chief loſs of the French conſiſted in that of their 
ſhips. Sixteen men of war, between fifty-ſix and one hundred 
and Kur guns, were burnt. Twenty tranſports ſhared the ſame 
fate. Few were killed; on either ſide. Among the ſlain, on the 
part of the victors, the moſt regretted were 9 — and 
e Haſtings 


. it 18 certain; meant ic eins leſs 2 to ak 8 
ſervice for which the French fleet were to ſail. His loitering at 
St. Helens, for ten days after he had paſſed through the Downs; 
his applying, in concert with the late King, to the miniſtry for 
leave to attack St. Maloes; his, calling in the ſquadrons that ob- 
ſerved, under, Carter and Delaval, the motions of the enemy; ſeem 
all to have been calculated to accommodate the intended invaſion. 
He knew that the ſame winds which carried himſelf out of the 
river, would have favoured Tourville, in leaving Breſt. A few 
days would have brought the French fleet to La Hogue. A few 
hours would have wafted the invaders to the coaſt of Suſſex. 
When James ſhould land, he was determined to throw off the 
maſk, and declare for that Prince. The prudence, or perhaps, the 
terrors of the government, defeated his meaſures. They refuſed 


f Gazette. . 
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os get t6'the propoſed deſcent." They ordered bim to take the e HH A f. 
advice of a council of war. The reſult was; that the fleet Rretched w= K 9 


over to La Hogue, but with a deſign to return to St. Helen's in 


four days. The fate of the Britiſh kingdoms depended upon ac- 
cidetit. Had Tour ville arrived on the coaſt 6f Normandy a few 
days before, or had the winds retarded him till Ruffel's propofed 


return to his old ftation, the erowri of England would? have been 
inter to the late King, en conteſt". ” 


1692. 


av war ar A pedal Gen — ene dy Condutt of 


the ſucceſs of the Rngliſh fleet. He laid the blame upon accident. 


James. 
Tranſactions 


He continued his corre ſpondence with Ruſſel. He held his former 


communication with his friends im England. Thought the object 
of his reſtoratien was rendered 4 kttiè more diſtartt, he kept it 


ftill in view. His agents were bufy. The diſcontented caballed 
in his favour. Men in office betruyed to him the fecrets of the 


dabinet; and; ſometimes, guided their conduct” by his advice 
He retired to 8t.'Germains, where his queen had born à daugh- 
ter in his abſence, The Engliſh fleet remained in a Rate of in- 
action, during the reſt of the ſummer. The miniſtry propoſed to 


carry into execution a deſcent on the French coaſt, which had 


been projected in the preceding winter. Ruſſel, diſcbntented 
with government, and provoked by ſome orders ſent to Him by 
the Queen, which he deemed the effect of ignofance ; rendered 
meffectual a ſcheme which promiſed no great ſueceſs. Thie 
French fleet retired to their ports. They had loſt but a very few 

men in their late misfortune: - They filled the while chanel 
with their: privateers. The merchants | ſuſtained gteut loſſes. 
The expectations which the nation derived from the late victory, 
were damped with its want of betiefictal' eorfequences. The 
miniſtry complained of Ruſſel, and Ruſſo the mini. Cla- 


8 
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mour, diſappointment, and ill humour prevailed every here, 
after an event which promiſed genera! ee and j Joy. » 


| Troven, the fate of England 4 to 8 on che opera- 
tions at ſea, William turned his principal attention to the war by 
land. He was, if the expreſſion may be uſed, the chain of union 
between the heads of the grand confederacy, the life and ſpirit of 
their councils and armies. The force of the confederates had how- 


ever been, in ſome degree, diminiſhed, by the intrigues of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, and miſunderſtandings between themſelves. Diſ- 
putes between the Emperor and the Elector of Saxony, had in- 


duced the latter to recal his troops to his own dominions. Sweden 
and Denmark continued their neutrality. The Helvetic body diſ- 
covered an inclination to favour the cauſe of France. To ſupply 
the place of the Saxons, the Emperor and King of England gained 
the younger branch of the houſe of Lunenburgh to their party. 
The Dukes of Zell and Hannover, upon the promiſe of an electoral 
cap, with a certainty of the inveſtiture before the end of the year, 
undertook to march ſix thouſand troops to join the Imperialiſts, and 
four thouſand to reinforce the army of the allies in Flanders. The 
Spaniards had raiſed to the government of that country, the Elector 
of Bavaria; a Prince whoſe ſpirit and abilities promiſed to ſupport 
the feebleneſs of the common cauſe, on that ſide. France was, in 
the mean time, active in her preparations, and prudent in the diſ- 
poſition of her armies. The Mareſchal de Lorges commanded on 
the upper Rhine. M. de Joyeuſe occupied the country of Eyefeldt. 
Boufflers lay between the Sambre and the Meuſe; and Luxem- 
bourg, in the name of the Dauphin, commanded 1 in Flanders * . 
As the * and William nat. on * * day, to 
join their reſpective armies. The firſt arrived in his camp, on the 
twentieth of May. On the twenty-third, all the French troops were 
! Burnet, vol. iii, ='Hiſt, de France, tom. iii. Hiſt, d' Allemagne, tom. vii. 
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in motion. "Lewis ſuddenly fit down vetark Namur, 1 with 0 10 AP. 
forty-five thouſand men, proſecuted the ſiege of that important — 


place. He was covered by Luxembourg, with another army. The 


town was ſtrong, the citadel was deemed impregnable. The Prince 
de Barbaſon commanded in the place, with a well- appointed garriſon 
of ten thouſand men; and the famous Coehorn defended, in perſon, 


a new fort called by his own name, while Vauban directed the 


attack. The eyes of all Europe were turned toward Namur. 
Two great Kings, at the head of two powerful armies, turned 
their whole. thoughts to this important enterpriſe. A battle, 
which was to decide the fate of the war, was daily to be expected. 
The French attacked * the place with incredible vigour, and the 
town was forced to capitulate in ſix days. William, in the 
mean time, advanced, with an army of one hundred thouſand 
men; and ſat down within cannon ſhot of Luxembourg's lines. 
The ſmall river Mehaigne ran between the armies; and an inef- 
fectual cannonade enſued. The French preſſed with vigour the 
ſiege of the new fort. Cochorn made an obſtinate defence, but 
being driven from the covered way, on the twenty-ſecond of 
July, and forced to retire with great loſs into the body of the 
place, he capitulated. The fate of the citadel was ſoon after de- 
cided. The garriſon evacuated the place, on the thirtieth of 
July; and Lewis returned in triumph to Verſailles”, 


Trovcn William loft reputation, by permitting a place of 


1092, 


Batt'e of 


ſuch importance as Namur to be taken in his ſight, his inacti- K's: 


vity may be juſtified, in ſome degree, by the ſtrong poſition of 
the enemy. The Duke de Luxembourg, one of the beſt generals 
of the age, had poſted himſelf to great advantage, on the banks 
of the Mehaigne. The unſeaſonable rains had unexpectedly 
ſwelled the ſtream, and formed into moraſſes the adjoining fields. 

To make, at firſt, an attack, was to riſk a defeat; and the 


n June 29. N. 8. 5 9 July 5 
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CHA P, place ſurrendered before William, who was always lenz in his 
1 councils, could determine upon any vigorous meaſure to raiſe the 


A conſpiracy 
againſt Wil- 


liam. 


on 


ſiege. To retrieve the glory which he had loſt before Namur, 
William endeayoured to ſurpriſe the French army under the Duke 
of Luxembourg at Steinkirk. The attack was chiefly carried 
on by the Engliſh in columns. They aſcended with amazing reſo- 
Jution and fpirit the riſing ground, on which a wing of the French 
army lay encamped. They took poſſeſſion of their batteries, and 
were, for ſome time, maſters of their line. The whole camp was 
in confuſion, but the aſſailants were not properly ſupported, 
The ſecond line of the French advanced. The rencounter was 
obſtinate and bloody, and the conteſt was maintained for four hours. 
The confederates were at length repulſed, baving left many thou» 
ſands of the enemy, as well as of their own number, dead on the field. 
Though this bloody battle was attended with no material conſe- 
quences, an undiſputed victory remained to the French. The 
King gained no reputation for his conduct, but the valour of 
his troops deſerved great applauſe. The generals Mackay, Lanier, 
and Douglas, the Earl of Angus, and ſeveral officers of diſtinction 
were killed in this unfortunate field. The Prince de Turenne and 
the Mareſchal de Bellefons were numbered among the flain, on 
the fide of the Freach,". , 


Tur campaign in Flanders having languiſhed after the battle of 
Steinkirk, the diſcovery of a plot againſt the life of William, and 
the execution of one Grandval, the pretended aſſaſſin, gave occa- 
ſion to much reflection and noife. Lewis the Fourteenth and the 
late King of England were involved by the diſcoverers in this eon- 
ſpiracy. But as there is no probability that the former would be 
guilty of ſuch a villanous deſign ; fo there is now a certainty, that 


the latter rejected, always, with becoming horror, every propoſal 
of the like kind, The incident, however, ſerved, at the time, the 


4 Hift, de France, tom. in. Gazettes, paſſim. 
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views of party; and loaded,” with a degree of infamy, an bn 
happy Prince, already ruined by his folly and tisfortunes. Thie 
pes of a reward for the diſcovery, gave birth, in all appearance, 


to a 7700 laid chieffy at the door of de Lottvois, who was lately 


dead. His ſon, M. de Barbefieux, was accuſed of carrying on 
what his father had begun. But as the odium of the murder itſelf 
| would do more harm, than what cold be derived of advantage 
from the death of William, the prudence of the French court may 
be truſted with regard to their innocence, 


THE French, f in exerting their chief force in Flanders, left 
their own country expoſed, on the ſide of Dauphine, The army 


under M. de Catinat was found too weak to reſiſt the Duke of Savoy. 


That Prince ſufficiently revenged himſelf for the inſults which he 
had received in his own dominions, in the two preceding cam- 
paigns. He entered Dauphine, in the month of July, He 
ravaged the open country. He attacked the fortified towns. The 
ſurrender of Embrun, on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, was ſoon fol- 
lowed by the taking of Gap. In the midſt of his ſacceſs, the Duke 
fell ill of the ſmall-pox. Diſſenſions prevailed among the na- 
tions which compoſed his motley army, and he found himſelf 
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obliged to retire, and to evacuate the places which he had ſeized. On; 


the Rhine, the Mareſchal de Lorges defeated the Prince of Wertem- 
berg, on the ſeventeenth of September. He forced the Prince of 
Heſſe to raiſe the ſiege of Ebenbourg. The Marquis d'Harcourt 
obtained fome advantages in the county of Chinei ; and Boufflers 
bombarded Charleroy, on the nineteenth of October. The 
campaign, upon the whole, ended with ſufficient ' glory to 
France. Her allies were not equally ſucceſsful, on their ſide of 
the war. Great Waradin was taken by the Imperialiſts, after a 
long blockade; and thoſe diſtractions, which uſually attend 
the misfortunes of the Ottomans, involved the Seraglio in 
blood. 5 | 
7 Hiſt, de France, tom. iii. 
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: THE defeat of the French fleet at La Hogue had removed the 
8 fears of the nation from a foreign enemy; but the domeſtic 
Young's for- tranquillity. was ſtill diſturbed, by ſurmizes of plots, conſpiracies, 
* and treaſons. Men in general believed, that ſome ſecret machina- 

tions exiſted, in favour of the late King. No proofs had appeared 
againſt the ſuſpected. The Earls of Huntington, , Searſdale, and 
Marlborough, had been ſent to the Tower, upon the accuſation 
of one Young ; a criminal, actually under the execution of the 
law, in Newgate, for forgery. -This infamous perſon, by the 
advice of a priſoner for debt, in the ſame gaol, and by the aid of 
one Blackhead, framed a copy of an aſſociation againſt the govern- 
ment ; to; which he annexed the names of the Earls of Saliſbury 
and Marlborough, the deprived Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and other perſons of rank. The Biſhop of 
Rocheſter being confronted with Blackhead, detected the villany - 
of the accuſation, to the ſatisfaction of the council; but the court, 
ſuſpecting Marlborough of ſome ſecret intrigues with James, till 
encouraged Young. His fine was paid, and he himſelf was diſ- 
charged from priſon. Marlborough, in defiance of .the habeas 
corpus act, was detained in the Tower, by a chicane of law, even 
after the grand jury of Middleſex had found a bill of forgery and 
[ ſubornation of perjury, againſt Young *. 
| 


— 
— — 2 — 


— — 


Diſconteats. Tur sE legal ſeverities recalled the memory of former times; 
and they ſeemed more grievous, as they were now leſs to be ex- 
pected, The paſſions of men, inflamed by faction and party were 
ready to receive impreſſions of the worſt kind. The preſs groaned 
with polemical pamphlets. . The Jacobites attacked the meaſures 

of government, and accuſed the King of a breach of faith to the 
nation. ' The Whigs complained of the management of the war, 
the burden of taxes, the imperfect ſecurities of the liberties of the 
people. They affirmed, that the aid given for the maintenance of 
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the war at land had been abſolutely loſt, That; inſtead of wrecttirig 
the power of France, the efforts of the allies had covered her arms 
with renown. The- grand: army, under the King in Flanders, 
they ſaid, had loſt ground to the enemy. The Germans had 
received a check on the Rhine. The efforts of the Spaniards in 
Catalonia had been feeble and ineffectual. The retreat of the 
Duke of Savoy, had put an end to the hopes of the allies on 
that ſide. The navy, though ſucceſsful againſt the fleet of the 
enemy, had not been able to protect the commerce of the king- 


dom againſt their privateers. Theſe ſuggeſtions were received 


with avidity, by a people accuſtomed to blame the meaſures of 
every government. The facts, though exaggerated, were true in 
the main; and men found, in their own burdens, that they had 
ſome reaſon to complain . 


In the midft of eſs diſcontents, William returned to England. 
Having arrived from Bruſſels at the Hague, on the eleventh of 
October, he embarked, on the fifteenth, in the Maeſe ; and on the 


twentieth came to Kenſington. Having met his parliament at 


Weſtminſter, on the fourth of November, he expreſſed his joy, 
at an opportunity of thanking them again for their large ſup- 
plies. He hoped, he ſaid, for their future advice and aſſiſt- 
ance againſt the exceſſive power of France. They had great rea- 
ſon to rejoice, he ſaid, at the late victory at ſea; and he wiſhed 
that he could tell them of an equal ſucceſs by land. He informed 
them, that the French were repairing the loſs, which they had 
ſuſtained in their fleet. That they deſigned to augment their 
army againſt the next campaign. He, therefore, declared, that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary that, at leaſt, an equal force ſhould be 
maintained in the enſuing, as in the preſent year; and he defired 
the commons to give a ſuitable ſupply. He was ſenſible, he ſaid, 
of the heavy charge upon his people. He regretted the inconve- 
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ans P. nience of ſending great ſums of money out of the kingdom, for tlie 
payment of troops abroad. He promiſed to attempt a deſcent on 
109 France, He took notice of the ſignal deliverance from the 
French invaſion. He entertained no doubt of their ſupport, and 
he requeſted difpatch in their councils. He affured them, that he 
had no intereſt ſeparate. from theirs, that he had no aim, but to 
render his people happy; and he concluded with obſerving, that 
as he never ſpared his perſon for the good of his ſubjeQs, he 
would continue to encounter dangers, for the honour and advan- 
tage of England. 


Il homour ia T Hou this ſpeech ſeemed calculated to gain the good opinion 
| of parliament, neither of the houſes returned their thanks by an 
immediate addreſs. The commons adjourned for a week, and the 
lords for three days. The latter, when they met, inſtead of pay- 
ing their compliments to the King, began to vindicate their own 
privileges. The lords, who had been committed to the Tower, 
repreſented their grievances, and they were ſupported, with great 
warmth, by their friends. The conſtable of the Tower was 
ordered to produce the warrants of commitment. The judges of 
the King's Bench were commanded. to appear before the houſe, to 
anſwer for their refuſal to diſcharge the recognizance, into which 
the imprifoned peers had entered for their appearance. Violent 
debates enſued. The oppoſition, in every motion, prevailed z and 
reſolutions were framed to guide the judges of oyer and terminer, 
in their proceedings on the habeas corpus act. The lords de- 
clared, that two witneſſes of the delinquency were neceſſary to 
zuſtify the remahding any perſon to priſon, upon his application 
to be admitted to bail. A motion was made and carried, for en- 
tering this reſolution on the books, as a ſtanding rule to all 
future judges. The mode of ſetting free the accuſed priſoners be- 
coming a matter of great debate, the King interfered ; and to end 
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the conteſt, be -promiſed to give directions for diſcharging the © H A F. 
bail of the lords, in the King's Bench. But ſo much inflamed —— 
were the majority, that they determined to enter upon no buſineſs wt 
till the King's promiſe was actually performed. 


Tuls conceſſion from the court, was not fufficient to allay the both houſes, 
heats in parliament. The commons, on the tenth of November, 
had voted thanks to the King for his ſpeech. They ordered an 
addreſs to the Queen, acknowledging her prudent adminiſtration 
in the abſence of her huſband; but they, at the ſame time, re- 
ſolved to preſent an addreſs, deſiring that the alliances made with 
the States, in the months of April and Auguſt 1689, and all 
other alliances with the princes and ſtates of Europe, ſhould be 
laid before the houſe”. They entered into an examination of the 
management of the war at ſea. They voted thanks to Admiral 

Ruſſel for his victory; yet they reſolved to inquire, why that 

victory had not been purſued. This, however, was ſoon after 
dropt, and a reſolution to offer advice to the King, was attended 

with no better fate. A great animoſity againſt the preference 
given to foreigners, exhibited itfelf in the debates of the houſe. 
They reſolved, that one article of the propoſed advice ſhould bear, 
that he ſhould fill all vacancies, as they ſhould happen among the 
general officers, with the ſubjects of Great Britain; and that the 
commander in chref of the Engliſh troops, next to the King himſelf, 
ſhould be an Engliſhman. This reſolution was aimed at the Count 
de Solmes, on whoſe conduct toward the national troops, at the 
battle of Steinkirk, they ſeverely animadverted *. 


NoTw1THSTANDING theſe fymptoms of difcontent among 
the commons, that afſembly ſeemed; more hoſtile to the mi- 
niſtry, than averſe to the King. Though James was in cor- 
reſpondence with ſome -leaders in the two houſes, he had de- 
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E Af. ſpaired of guiding the conduct of either, long before the W 
ment met“. The previous motion of advice was introduced and 
managed by his friends, ſupported by ſome zealous Whigs. But 
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this attempt was defeated, by frequent adjournments. On the 
twenty-ſecond of November *, a general ſupply was voted. The 


commons, on the ſecond of December, ſpecified the ſums granted 
for each ſervice *. Near four millions were allowed, for the land 


and ſea ſervice; together with ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, to ſupply the deficiency in the poll-tax of the preceding 
year. Theſe great ſums were raiſed by various ways and means. 
A tax of four ſhillings in the pound, was charged upon all lands, 
according to their yearly value; with a vote of credit to enable the 


King to raiſe money at ſeven per cent. upon that fund. A fund 


of credit, for one million, was allo eſtabliſhed, on the hereditary 
exciſe, by way of tontine. But all theſe proviſions appearing 
inadequate. to the wants of government, an additional impoſition 
was laid upon merchandiſe, before the end of the ſeſſion *. 


Tux lords were much more refractory than the commons. 
The former ſeemed offended with the King, as well as with his 


meaſures. The latter ſhewed only their diflike to the acting 
miniſter, the Earl of Nottingham. The diſcontented lords availed 
themſelves of the article in the ſpeech, where William aſked advice 
of his parliament; and under this cover, they endeavoured to 
ſend a remonſtrance to the throne. "Thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves moſt for the Revolution, were the chief promoters of a 
meaſure, which diftrefſed and offended the King. The Earl of 
Devonſhire, though lord- ſteward of the houſehold, preferred his 
principles to the adherence to the court; expected from his office. 


The Earls of Shrewſbury, Monmouth, Torrington, Macclesfield, 


and Warrington, and the Lord Mountague, who were deemed the 
V Stuart papers, Sept. 1692. z Journals, Ncv, 22. a Dec, 2. 

> Feb. 3, 1693. 

moſt 
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moſt ſteady Whigs, were the molt violent againſt William Wo" his 
partiality to ſtrangers. The Earl of Marlborough, yielding to his 
own reſentment, and in concert with James *, appeared a principal 
in the motions againſt foreigners. The Earl of Bath, who had, 


four years before, betrayed Plymouth to the Prince of Orange, 


for the promiſe of an annual penſion of four thouſand ponnds, 
which he now actually poſſeſſed *, had engaged to execute the 
ſame ſervice for the late King. To give an earneſt of his zeal, he 
joined heartily with Marlborough. The Tory lords, not in office, 
ſupported the oppoſition on popular grounds. Though the ma- 
jority of the biſhops favoured James in ſecret, they adhered, except 
one, to the court; and ſeveral peers, who were in correſpondence 
with the court of St. Germains , endeavoured to cover their private 
engagements, by ſupporting, in public, the cauſe of William. 


THE parties were 10 equally balanced, that almoſt the whole 
winter was ſpent in the fierceſt debates. The people themſelves 
were not unconcerned ſpeCtators of the conteſt. Their jealouſy of 
foreigners, the indignity of truſting to aliens the defence of the 
kingdom, while the native troops were employed abroad, the 
real and ſuppoſed inſolence of Dutch favourites and officers, com- 
bined to inflame the paſſions of the nation againſt the crown. 
The oppoſing lords, in ſome meaſure, at length prevailed, and a 
remonſtrance was preſented * to the King, conſiſting of five ar- 
ticles. The peers defired, that the commanding officer of the 
Engliſh, next the King himſelf, ſhould be an Engliſhman ; that 
the Engliſh officers ſhould have precedency of all officers of the 
| fame rank in the- confederate armies, except thoſe. of crowned 
heads; that the twenty thouſand men, deſtined for the defence 
of England, ſhould be all native Engliſh, under the command of 
an Engliſh general; that the abuſes committed in preſſing 


© Stuart-papers, Nov, 1692, K. William's papers, MS. * Stuart- 
papers, Nov. 1692, ibid. 2 T Journals, Feb. 25, 1693. 
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0 HA T. ſailors mould be remedied and prevented; that no foreigners 

4 ſhould: be permitted to ſit at the board of ordnance. William was 

. not of a complex ion to grant demands, ſo contrary to his fixed 
predilections and views; and he refuſed the requeſt of the lords, 
by anſwering, that he would conſider their addreſs. The oppo- 
ſition had carried their point with ſuch difficulty, that they dropt 
the remonſtrance, without any farther efforts. Their ill humour, 
however, continued; and filled the whole ſeſſion with ineffectual 
altercations and debates *. 
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ll 160 1 THE oppoſition in the houſe of lords, to ſhew their own reſent- 
10 houſes, ment, or to embarraſs the government, diſcovered a diſpoſition to 
ſtop the progreſs of the bills of fupply. The meaſure was 
adopted in concert with James, who notwithſtanding his diſap- 
pointment at La Hogue, ſtill projected an invaſion. The Mar- 


1 
1 | quis of Halifax and the. Earl of Mulgrave induced the houſe, by 
| 


Sb 5 4 . De 
„ l 9 


the force of their eloquence, to ingraft a clauſe. on the land- tax 
bill, that the lords ſhould tax themſelves. The bill was ſent down 
Wl, amended to the commons. The lower houſe flew into the moſt vio- 
| ll lent heat. They rejected the amendment, without one diſſenting 
ij ly voice. The lords agreed to paſs the bill, without alteration, with 
i ih | a formal protelt, on their Journals, that though they yielded to the 
| | preſent urgent ſtate of affairs, they had a right to inſiſt upon 
| taxing themſelves. In other matters,. the two houfes were more 
1 unanimous. They ordered, by a joint vote, that a pamphlet, 
| 1 intitled, King William and Mary Conquerors, ſhould be burat 
| 1 by the hands of the common hangman; and they addrefled the 
| King to diſmiſs from his place the licenſer of the preſs, under 
whoſe ſanction it had been printed and publiſhed. They aſſumed 
an appearance of hoſtility to the high prerogatives of the crown, 
while they ſtrengthened the hands of the King with enormous 
ſupplies 0 


s Journals. Stuart-papers, 1692. 1 Journals, paſſim. 
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* Trovcn the Facility of parliament, in giving money, has been 
aſeribed to ſome corrupt practices of the court; it may be juſtified 


' from the urgent Nate of the times. The people were plunged in a 
war, from which they could not immediately extricate themſelves, 


by land, either with honour Or with ſafety. f To remit in prepa- 


rations by ſea, might have encouraged an invaſion. The com- 


mons, in other reſpects, ſhewed little complaiſance for the 
crown. They even appeared to be ſelf- denied, with regard to 
the private intereſt of their own members. They introduced and 
paſſed a bill, touching free and impartial proceedings in parlia- 
ment, which excluded, from the right of fitting in the houſe, all 
perſons, who ſhould accept of any office from the crown. The 
miniſtry found themſelves incapable of oppoſing, in the lower 
houſe, a meaſure fo popular. To facilitate the paſſing of this 
important bill, it was not to be in force till the King ſhould think 
fit to call a new parliament. It was ſent up to the lords early in 
the ſeſſion. The malcontents, in the upper houſe, carried the 
motion in fayour of the ball, in the committee. But when it came 
to be reported, the court party, by the means of proxies, rejected 
it, by a majority of two votes. The adherents of James were 
joined with the moſt violent Whigs, upon the preſent occaſion. 
The firſt wiſhed for confuſion; the latter, by yielding to their re- 
ſentment, adhered to their profeſſed principles. 


THE oppoſition, in the houſe of lords, were not diſcouraged 
with the bad ſucceſs-of the place-bill. As they could not exclude 
the members from office, they were reſolved to ſhorten the dura- 
tion of parliament. The preſent houſe of commons, though re- 
fractory on ſome occaſions, had rendered their general conduct 
grateful to the court, Their oppoſition to the high exertions of 
the prerogative had never been followed with rigour. They 


were generous in their ſupplies, and, perhaps, rather profuſe, 
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CHAP. with regard to the money of the ſubject. A great majority were 
babes Tories, men in general leſs attached to the family of a prince, 


1693. 


Affairs of 
Ireland. 


than to the power of the crown. The Earl of Nottingham, and 
others of their own party, had opened a channel of connexion 
between them and the reigning King. Sir John Trevor, the 
ſpeaker, was a ſucceſsful agent, in purchaſing the votes of the 
venal, with money. Beſides, in the preſent divided tate of, the 
nation, a new election would be at leaſt troubleſome, if not at- 
tended with danger. The oppolition perceived the views of 
their enemies, and they were reſolved to purſue their own. | The 


Earl of Shrewſbury moved for a bill, providing for triennial par- 


liaments and annual ſeſſions, It paſſed the. houſe of lords. The 
commons paſſed it by a great majority. William reſolved to diſ- 
appoint a bill, fo adverſe to the power of the crown. He there- 
fore rejected it, when preſented for the royal aſſent”; and thus 
made uſe, for the ſecond time, of a prerogative, which neither of 
his immediate predeceſſors ever choſe to exert. 4 


: 
P# 8 


"Tus affairs of Ireland commanded a conſiderable degree of the 
attention of parliament during the preſent ſeſſion. That king- 
dom, ever ſince its reduction in 1691, had exhibited one conti- 
nued ſcene of oppreſſion, injuſtice, and public miſery. The 
government of James, with all its diſadvantages, his own bigotry, 
the inſolence of the papiſts, combined with the fears of the pro- 
teſtants, were all more tolerable than the adminiſtration of Wil- 
liam, ever ſince the ſurrender of Limerick. Coningſby and Porter, 
the lords juſtices, rendered themſelves odious by a ſeries of frauds, 
cruelties, and rapacities. They ſold common juſtice for money. 
They ſcreened the guilty, and oppreſſed the innocent, for gain. 
To render their proceedings ſummary, to clothe their authority 
with more terror, and, with moſt expedition, to enrich themſelves, 
they choſe to exert their authority in the military way. The cor- 


1 Burnet, vol, iii. n March 14. | 
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wy 


ruption, at the ſource, extended itſelf through every channel of CHAP, 


government. The ſubordinate magiſtrates, the juſtices of the 
peace, as if all law were at an end, made their own will” and 
Pleaſure the rule of their conduct. Preſuming on their power in 
the country, they deprived, under the colour of authority, many 
perſons of their effects; and they even diſpoſſeſſed many of theit 
lands. The Roman Catholics, as they had leſs to expect from 
juſtice than the Proteſtants, endeavoured to purchaſe favour. They 
applied to thoſe in power, through the channel of their venality ; 
and thus the party who had been in arms againſt the Revolution, 


fared better than thoſe who had ſupported the cauſe of William 


With the moſt zeal, courage, and induſtry. *. 


On the third of March 1692, the Lord Viſcount Sidney had 
been raiſed to the government of Ireland. But he arrived not in 
that kingdom, till the twenty-fifth of the following Auguſt. Co- 
ningſby, created a Baron by the ſame name, with his colleague 
Porter, continued in the government, in the intermediate time. 
They preſided in the court of claims, for adjuſting the demands of 
thoſe comprehended in the articles of Limerick ; and the obvious 
road to their juſtice, was ſaid to lie through their avarice. The 
arrival of Sidney in his government, though it might leſſen the 
fear of future oppreſſions, diminiſhed not the reſentment of the 
people for former injuries. His own conduct ſeemed more cal- 
culated to preſerve the prerogative of the Crown, than to redreſs 
the grievances of the ſubject. His ſpeech, at the opening of the 


parliament; was ſuited to the times, and well received. But the 


memory of the paſt, created an ill humour among the commons, 
Seventy thouſand pounds had been demanded, as an additional 
revenue, for the annual and neceſſary expences of government. 
But the houſe were either flow in finding the ways and means, or 
ignorant where they could be found. Two bills, ready drawn, 


* Printed proclamation, =» o Journals, paſſim, 1693, 
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CHAP che one for an additional exciſe on malt liquors, the other for 2 

—— tax on land bearing corn, were ſent down from the Iriſh privy 

council. The commons were highly offended at the manner of 

introducing theſe bills, which were in themſelves, eſpecially the 

latter, highly exceptionable; and, in ſome degree, partial and 

unzuſt. They argued, that though, by Poyning's law, no bill 

was to be paſſed, without the ſanction of the Engliſh privy coun- 

eil, it was never deemed that the Iriſh commons were precluded 
from taxing themſelves ”. No * 


laid before Tun necellities of government induced the lord-lieytenant to 
3 hearken to a compromiſe. The commons conſented to paſs the 
exciſe bill, with a declaration, that the thing ſhould not be drawn 
into a precedent. But they rejected the land-bill, as laying an 
unequal tax upon the farmers. When Sidney found himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of the additional exciſe, he gave vent to his reſent- 
ment againſt the parliament. He ſent for them, on the fourth 
of November. He reprimanded them ſeverely, for invading the 
prerogatives of the Crown. He prorogued them to the ſixteenth 
of April. Inflamed with what they deemed a public inſult, 
offended at ſome private expreſſions of indignation from the lord- 
lieutenant, ſeveral members of the Iriſh houſe of commons came, 
in the name of their country, to England, to lay their grievances 
before the parliament. On the twenty-fourth of February, they 
laid their complaints, in writing, before the Engliſh commons, 
0 The lords, at the ſame time, took cagnizance of the affair, and 
Will - examined witneſſes. Some circumſtances appeared, upon the 
=_— inquiry, which ſerved to heighten the miſmanagements of govern- 
| ment, as well as the real grievances of Ireland. The army, in 
want of pay from the Crown, raiſed money by military diſtreſs, 
from the ſubject, to the incredible amount of two hundred thou- 


y Journals, paſſim. Slone's Narrative, 3 1692. 
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ſand pounds. The ores left by James 1n the kingdom, to the 
value, it was ſaid, of eighty thouſand pounds, were embezzled 
or applied to his own uſe by Coningſby. The lord-lieutenant 
himſelf, and Ginckle, who had been created Earl of Athlone, 
were. accuſed of poſſeſſing themſelves of almoſt all the forfeitures 
which ought to have fallen to the public. But one of the moſt 


flagrant inroads upon the conſtitution, was the depriving the 


citizens of Dublin of their right to chuſe their own magiſtrates, 


Tux lords preſented an addreſs, upon the ſubject of the Iriſh. 


complaints, while the commons ſent a remonſtrance to the throne. 
To the grievances already ſpecified, the latter added ſeveral others 
of the ſame alarming kind. They complained of the miſeries of 
free quarters, and the licentiouſneſs of the army, to which the 
Proteſtant ſubjects had been expoſed. They repreſented the dan- 
ger of recruiting the troops, as had been notoriouſly done, with 


Iriſh Papiſts; and fuch perfons as had been in open rebellion. 


They averred, that the common courſe of law was ſtopt, by 


granting protections to Roman Catholics, not comprehended. 
within the articles of pacification; and that it was from the mer- 


cenary views of the ſervants of the Crown, that the impolitic 


addition was made to the treaty with the Papiſts, at the ſurrender 
of Limerick, All theſe grievances they requeſted the King to- 


redreſs; and he promiſed to rectify all that had been amiſs. in 
Ireland. The miſeries of that kingdom might, perhaps, Warn 
been exaggerated. The expectations of the Proteſtants were 


high, from the ſucceſs of their party. The claims of the Papiſts 
were extenſive, from the favourable articles by which they had 


finiſhed the war. Recent injuries were added, on both ſides, to 
ancient prejudices and animoſities. To ſatisfy either, was cer 
tainly athing very dithcuſt for Fac government. "ER It is Sally 
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(© K. P, certain, that the ſervants of the Crown were much leſs attentive 


L=—— to the happineſs of the people, than to the gratification of their 


693. 
R paſhons and avarice, 
Parliament WILLIAM ſeems either to have repented of his promiſe to the 
roropued, 
March 14, commons, or to have been perſuaded from his purpoſe, by thoſe 


moſt concerned in the miſmanagements in Ireland. To prevent 
the parliament from reſuming the affair, he prorogued it, on the 
fourteenth of March, juſt four days after receiving the remon- 
ſtrance. He thanked the commons for their large ſupplies. He 
ſignified to the two houſes, his intention of going abroad. He 
promiſed to continue to expoſe his perſon, upon all occaſions, 
for the good and advantage of his kingdoms; and that his ff 
hearty and fincere endeavours ſhould never be wanting, to make 1 
the Engliſh a great and flouriſhing nation. Notwithſtanding ö 
this ſoothing ſpeech, the different parties, in both houſes, were 
highly offended at the ſudden prorogation. The Whigs reſented 
the meaſure, as an aggravating ſequel to the King's refuſing his 
aſſent to the bill for ſnortening the duration of parliaments. The 
diſcontented part of the Tories joined, upon other grounds, the 
general cry. The Jacobites, being the moſt violent in their prin- 
ciples, were leaſt temperate in their language. All parties car- 
ried their diſcontents and arguments to the preſs. The Earl of 
Warrington, Hampden, and Wildman were ſuppoſed to inflame 
the Whigs, with publications. The church, offended at the 
coldneſs of William, ſupported the opinions of the high Tories 
to the world. Ferguſon, and ſeveral other adherents of James, 
openly attacked the Revolution, and che perſonal character and 
conduct of the King. 
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_ * of THE maſſacre of Glenco had greatly ſhaken the intereſt of 
William, in the minds of his Scottiſh ſubjects; and the hopes of 


* Journals, Mar. 14. Publications, 1693. 
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James aroſe, in proportion to "thy odium which a tranſaction ſo 

barbarous had thrown upon the government of his rival. © Bur, 
prior to that event, the late King had laid a plain for invadifig 
Scotland. In the end of the year 1691, he folicited Lewis the 
Fourteenth, for a force to ſail from Breſt, Bellifle, or Roch- 
fort; and to land between Irving and Air. When the King of 
France had reſolved to tranſport an army into England, under the 
conduct of James, before the affair of La Hogue, the Seottiſh 
expedition was not relinquiſhed. 'Two-' frigates, with officers, 
ſtores, arms, and a ſmall ſum of money, were to fail from 
Ambleteuſe, when the main fleet were to put to ſea. The defeat 


of Tourville broke this, as well as all the other meaſures of the 


late King. His attention afterwards was chiefly turned to Eng- 
land. The Earls of Arran and Breadalbin, and Sir James Mont- 
gomery, were the only perſons of rank in Scotland, who held 
any correſpondence with the court of St. Germains; though the 
_ greateſt part, by far, of the gentry of the d e were in * 
intereſt of the late King”. + 


THE uta blow ſuſtained by the French at La Hague, 
and the conſequent diſappointment of James, threw a damp on 
his adherents throughout the reſt of the year. The nation in 
general ſhewed a manifeſt impatience under the government of 
William. But thoſe who oppoſed that Prince the moſt; tovered, 


under ſpecious complaints of grievances, their attachment to his 


rival. The King, by the advice of ſecretary Johnſton, managed 
his affairs with prudence. He gained, by promoting their leaders, 
the Preſbyterians. He reconciled the Duke of Hamilton and his 
party to his government, by appointing” that nobleman commiſ- 
ſioner of the approaching parliament. On the eighteenth of 
April, in the preſent year, a parliament met at Edinburgh. To 
Hatter the pride of the Scots, the ASS inetd in his letter, that 
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CHA P. ever ſince his coming to the crown, he had been fully reſolved to 
2 hold a parliament, in perſon, in his ancient kingdom. He de- 


in requited 
by William. 
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clared that nothing but his neceſſary preſence abroad, or the 
buſineſs of his ſtation, when in England, could have hitherto 
prevented his purpoſe. The commiſfioner aſſured the houſe, that 
the King was reſolved to ſupport the preſent | eſtabliſhment, 
in civil and ecclefiaſtical affairs. He awaked their fears of 
preſent dangers, by recounting thoſe they had eſcaped in the 
preceding year; and he concluded his ſpeech, with demanding a 
ſupply to place the kingdom in a poſture of defence againſt its 
enemies. Tweedale, the chancellor, enforced what the commiſ- 
ſioner had propoſed. He recommended that new laws ſhould be. 


made, to ſtrengthen the authority of government, and to ret ver 
the ruined trade of the nation. 


THz ſpirit which had uniformly oppoſed government, ſince 
the late revolution, if not extinguiſhed, was at leaſt ſuppreſſed. 
The parliament was all ſubmiſhon. Their anſwer to the King: 
was full of humility, acknowledgment, and loyalty. They 
voted, that four regiments of foot, and two of dragoons, ſhould be- 
added to the ſtanding forces of the kingdom. To defray the 
charges of this body of men, and to aid. the other expences of! 
government, they granted a ſupply of one hundred and fourteen: 
thouſand pounds ſterling, They ratified, by a. folemn act, the- 
proceedings of the privy council in impreſſing ſeamen.. They: 
expelled all abſentees, among the commoners, from their houſe. 
They fined ſuch lords as declined to attend in parliament. A 
committee of ſecrecy had been appointed, to inquire into the 
deſigns of the adherents of the late King, Upon ſome allegorical 
letters, that had been intercepted, they formed their report. They: 
declared, that there had been, and ſtill was, a project ſubſiſting 
between the Jacobites and France, for invading; the kingdom: - 
with a foreign force. Several lords were impriſoned in the caſtles 
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of Stirling and Edinburgh, rather on ſuſpicion. than on proof. 
One Payne, an Engliſhman, who was actually an agent for 
James in Scotland, was in cuſtody, and threatened with a triala 
But this zeal for his government, was not properly returned by 


the King. He declined to levy the new troops. But he took 


care to raiſe the tax — for their ſubſiſtence, an to apply 
it to other uſes of his own“. . 


f i e e ee of the late King fomented the diſ- 
contents of all the parties. He continued his correſpondence 
during the winter. His ſecret friends were buſy, his agents were 
aſſiduoufly employed. The Earl of Middleton had been ſent to 
England, in the preceding Auguſt”, and he carried on ſucceſsfully 
his negociations with the diſcontented, till the month of January. 

King James, eager to recover his crown, offered terms, which 
even the moſt ſcrupulous among the diſcontented approved. In 
a letter, in the end of November, he explained his views, 'with 


great moderation and addreſs. He lamented, that it had been 


hitherto his misfortune to be miſtaken in his applications to his 
people. He, however, appealed to God, for the uniform ſincerity 
of his heart. He ſolemnly aſſured the nation, that, according to 
the moſt natural ſignification of the words, he was ready to agree 
to any laws that ſhould be deſired, for the ſecurity of the Pro- 


teſtant religion, as eſtabliſhed. in the church of England. He 


promiſed to ſettle, with the concurrence of parliament, a liberty 
of conſcience, He was fully reſolved, he ſaid, to aſſent to all 
laws, for ſecuring effectually the liberty and property of the 


ſubject, not only during his own reign, but againſt all the in- 


croachments of his poſterity and ſucceſſors in the throne. He 
affirmed, that it was his reſolution to meet his people frequently 
in parliament, as the beſt expedient to render a King truly great 
and the ſubject perfectly happy; and that it was his determined 
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I the late King He hoped, he ſaid, that he had ede himſelf plainly. He 
| | declared, that he meant honeſtly, He was ſenſible that the na- 
if tion, beſides the violence done to their own principles, had not 
1 found their account in the injury they had done to his right. 
i He was no ſtranger, he ſaid, from that circumſtance, that ſome, 
who were diſpleaſed with the times, purſued projects of redreſs 
by other means than his reſtoration. But he averred, that his 
return to his native country, was the. only thing that could either 
give a better eſtabliſhment for the future, or relieve them from 
their preſent diſtreſs. He requeſted” his friends, for the greater 
ſecurity of the nation, to ſend any perſons they pleaſed, to diſ- 
h courſe with him at large upon the ſubject of his letter. He 
| doubted not, he ſaid, to give any, commiſſioned to him for that 
purpole, an entire ſatisfaction upon every point. To create future 
confidence, he deſired to forget the paſt. He was reſolved, for 


his own part, to pardon all the miſcarriages of all his ſubjects, 
| 
| 


without exception. He expreſled his earneſt deſire to cloſe, in 

every thing, with the united intereſt of the people. He requeſted, 

that more of them would make him acquainted with their incli- 

nations, without the leaſt degree of flattery ; which had often 

ll. too fatal an influence upon the councils of Kings *; and he con- 
li | cluded with declaring, that he wiſhed for nothing in the world fo 


li earneſtly, as to ſee his pr eſtabliſhed upon the true and legal 
foundation *, 


in England, THE malcontents in England were ſo much diſguſted with 
| William, that they received the aſſurances of James with ardour. 
: The Earl of Middleton, in the month of January, returned to 

France, with eight propoſals from thoſe who wiſhed to reſtore the 
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late King, upon conditions. "They were accepted without heſita- 
tion. The high opinion which James always entertained of the 
importance of the fleet,” induced him to apply to the principal 


Officers, with unremitting diligence. Ruſſel had promiſed, in 


the preceding autumn, his beſt endeavours to ſerve his cauſe, 
But William, in conſequence of Ruſſel's oppoſition in parliament, 
and his diſputes with the Earl of Nottingham, had deprived that 
officer of the chief command. Delaval, Killegrew, and Shovel, 


were appointed, in a joint commiſſion, to execute the office of 


admiral. ' The two firſt had been, for ſome time, in the intereſt 
of the late King. That Prince, encouraged by a very great patty in 
England, and numbering among his friends ſome of the firſt 
officers of ſtate, flattered by the engagements of the fleet and the 
diſcontents in the army, promiſed to himſelf an abſolute certainty 
of being reſtored, with little oppoſition, to the throne. The 
French King kept the crown of England on the head of Wil- 


liam. He liſtened to the propoſals of James, but he entertained 
no ſerious thought of aſſiſting that Prince, with effect. 


- URGED by his own hopes, and the zeal of his friends in Eng- 
land, the late King prepared a declaration, upon the eight articles 
tranſmitted to France, through the hands of the Earl of Middle- 
ton. It was dated at St. Germains, on the ſeventeenth of April“. 
He promiſed an unlimited pardon to all his ſubjects, an abſolute 
oblivion of all the paſt. He declared, that he would immediately 
call a parliament, inform himſelf, through them, of the inclina- 
tions of his people, and redreſs, by their concurrence, former 
grievances, and give every ſecurity for their future happineſs. 
He promiſed to protect the church of England; to ſecure to its 
members all the churches, univerſities, colleges, and ſchools ; to 
confirm their immunities, rights, and privileges. He pledged his 
word to- recommend to his parliament an impartial liberty of 
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conſcience. He declared, that hg,yould never. violate tlie 4 
and that he would leave the. diſpegfing power of the crown, in 
other matters, to be explained and limited by the repreſentatives 
of the nation. He ſolemnly promiſed to give his àſſeut. to all 
ſuch bills as ſhould be found neceſſary to ſhorten. the dutation of 


parliaments, to ſecure the freedom af elections, the fair returns 
of members, and impartial trials. 


1's 


To regain the favour of thoſe who ha bony moſi aftive in the 


114 


late revolution, he engaged himſelf to ratify and confirm all ſuch 
laws, during the government of William, as ſhould be [tendered 


to him by his parliament. He declared his willingneſs to re- 
eſtabliſh, in the moſt ample manner, the act of ſettlement of Ire- 
land, as paſſed | in his brother s reign ; to relinquiſh the chimney- 
money, or any other part of the revenue, as ſhould be deemed 
burdenſome to the people, for any other, more: gay alleFment. 
He aſſured his people, that he had formed his declaration upon 
the advice of a great number of his ſubjects of all ranks and de- 
grees ; who had already adjuſted the manner of his re-aſcending 
the throne. To remove the apprehenſions of his ſubjects, that 
great ſums might be demanded by France, he poſitively aſſured 
them, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty expected no compenſation, 
but the glory of having ſuccoured an injured Prince. He added, 
that he was on the eve of coming to vindicate his own right, 
and to eſtabliſh the liberties of his people; and he concluded 
with ſolemnly praying that God might ſo give him ſucceſs, in the 
proſecution of the one, as he was ſincere in his intentions to con- 
firm the other *, 
1 ** 

A month after this declaration was dated in France, it was 
diſperſed privately in England, by the adherents of the late King. 
Some perſons who had undertaken that dangerous office, were 
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ſecured; and, upon ſlender proofs, puniſhed ſeverely for a high © 5 A P. 
miſdemeanour *, Several violent libels againſt the government, . 
had raiſed the reſentmentb und indignation of the courts of juſtice. 33 
The legal ſeverities, of whict the people formerly complained, 
feemed, in ſome caſes, to be renewed in all their horror. One An- 
derton was ſeized *, by the meſſenger of the preſs, as the printer of 
two ſeditious pamphlets, and committed; for a miſdemeanour, to- 
Newgate. But when he offered ſufficient bail, he was, by a freſh 
warrant, continued in priſon for high treaſon. On the trial of 
this unfortunate perſon, no poſitive evidence of guilt appeared · 
Though the ſtatute of treaſon allowed no conjectural preſumptions, 
no*ſtrained inferences, no forced conſtructions, he was at length 
condemned; Treby, lord-chief-juftice of the common-pleas, 
and formerly a vehement patriot, preſided at his trial; and was 
ſaid to have even ſurpaſſed Jefferys himſelf, in violence upon this 
occaſion. * He brow-beat the priſoner, He rejected, without any” 
_ anſwer, his defence. He reviled and threatened the jury, when 
they ſeemed to lean to the favourable fide. The novelty of An- 
derton's caſe, being the firſt who had ever ſuffered death for 
printing, raiſed the attention of the public. The lameneſs of the 
proof was generally condemned; and to convict upon preſump- 
tions, in caſes of treaſon; was deemed a dangerous innovation 
But when a nation is divided into two inveterate parties, it is 
difficult to exclude violence, even from the ſeats of juſtice. 


Tux King, impatient to open the campaign in Flanders, left Campaign in: 
Kenſington, on the thirty-firſt of March, and arrived in the a 
Meaſe, on the ſecond of April. The French had diſturbed 
the winter itſelf, with military excurſions. and attacks. They 
had taken Furnes and Dixmuyde, in the end of November, with 
their garriſons, conſiſting chiefly of the Engliſh who had reduced 
thoſe places, in the cloſe of the preceding campaign. His own: 


i May 15. 5 May 2. > Anderton's Caſe. 
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—— the Allies, and the difficulty of aſſembling the forces, detained the 


1693. 


The French 
attack 


King at Loo and the Hague, till the middle of May. Having 
joined the troops of the Allies at Deigham, he marched from 
thence to Parks, near Louvaine; and, by that judicious poſition, 
is ſaid to have broken the deſigns of France upon Brabant. 
Lewis the Fourteenth, with an equipage more ſuitable to a 
triumph than a campaign, joined his army, conſiſting of. one 
hundred thouſand men, on the ſecond of June. Maeſtricht, 
Charleroy, Huy, Bruſſels, and Liege, dreaded by turns the fall 
of the ſtorm. But the French King having fallen ſick, ſoon after 


his arrival, returned to Verſailles, and left to the Mareſchal de 


Luxembourg the conduct of military operations in Flanders. 


Luxembourg, on the fifteenth of June, placed his head-quarters 
at Meldert, within half a league of the camp of the Allies. The 
two armies continued in this ſituation above a month. _ Each 
endeavoured to. find an opportunity of giving battle to advan- 
tage; while both ſuffered great hardſhips from the inceſſant 


rains. 0 7 


THE Mareſchal de Luxembourg, deſpairing to force William to 
fight at a diſadvantage, left his camp, on the eighteenth of July, 
He ſat down before Huy; which ſurrendered in two days. 
Having amuſed the enemy with a feigned deſign upon Liege, he 
ſuddenly quitted his poſt at Hellicheim, croſſed the Jaar in four 


columns, directed his march toward the Allies; being determined 


to attack them in their camp, or if they retreated, to fall upon 
their rear. His van was in ſight, before they were apprized of 
his march. The King made the neceſſary preparations for receiv=- 
ing the enemy with vigour. He ſent away his heavy baggage. 
He ordered his infantry to intrench themſelves in the front of his 
camp. The river Geette bounded his right, and ran, winding, 


along his rear. On the left, and in the front of the left, was the 
| brook 
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brook of Landen. A thick hedge. joining with one end, the C 1 AP. 
Geette covered-part of the front of his right wing. The village 


of Neerwinden, with entrenchments before it, was ſituated be- 


tween: the left end of the hedge and the center. The village of 


Romſdorff ſtood farther advanced, i oppoſed. to the front of che left 
wing; and the entrenchment before it ſtretched to the rivulet of 
Landen. A line of entrenchments extended; themſelves behind 
the two villages; and behind theſe, the army of the Allies was 
formed. Their whole front was covered with one hundred pieces 
of cannon; which, by being advantageouſly end? on an emi- 
nence, nee all che 1 0 eh to their line L 
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Mareſchal de Luxembourg diſlodged a detachment. of the enemy, * 


poſted in the village of Landen, which ſtood advanced before the 
brook of that name. Between this village and that of Romſdorff, 
he placed forty battalions, in the night. He formed his center of 
eight lines of horſe and foot intermixed. His horſe, on the left 


wing, were ordered to extend themſelves to the Geette, oppoſing 
their line to the thick hedge which covered the front of the 
enemy's right. The French were formed before five in the 


morning, and the cannonading began on both ſides. Six bri- 
gades, under the Duke of Berwick and two other lieutenant- gene- 
rals, attackeil the village of Neerwinden. This important poſt 


was carried. But it was ſoon recovered by the vigilance of Wil- 


liam; who had the good fortune, at the ſame inſtant, to ſee his 
enemies repulſed on every ſide. The center of the French army 


was not properly ſuſtained by either wing. But the Mareſehal de 


Luxembourg was not to be intimidated. He made a ſecond effort 
on Neerwinden. He ſucceeded. He was again repulſed. He 
reſolved to attack ſome other quarter of the enemy. They were 
inacceſſible every where. The village of Neerwinden is a third 
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CHAP. time attacked. William, with great bravery, led twice the Eng- 

w—— kh mfantry to the entrenchment, which the enemy endeavoured 

19% toforce. Nothing, however, could refiſt the im petuoſity of the 

French. Their center, reinforced by their right, opened a way 

| | for their cavalry into the very lines of the Allies. They flanked 
| 
| 


the Engliſh. They charged and put to flight the troops of Han- 
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| | er. They overturned and routed the Spaniards". 

91.0 | | ; ; 
pil at Landes, WILLIAM perceiving this diſorder, advanced ſuddenly with a 

| [i part of his left wing. But the enemy gave him no time to form. 

1 | They flanked the Dutch horſe, as they came. They broke them, 

| | in a furious onſet, before the Engliſh could draw inte a line. The 4 
| if King, however, was not to be driven from the field. He ordered 4 
1 his troops to charge as they found themſelves. His efforts were | 
1 attended with ſome ſucceſs, When he perceived his right wing 


driven headlong into the Geette. Nothing but confuſion could 

now be ſeen throughout the camp. Slaughter and flight prevailed 
every where, on the field. The bridge being too much crowded: 
by the runaways, many were drowned in the river. William 
retreated, in ſome order, with the remains of the left wing. He, 
however, left a complete victory to the enemy. Sixty-ſix pieces 

of cannon, eight mortars, eighty ſtandards, colours, and other 
trophies fell into the hands of the French. Twelve thouſand of 
the Allies lay dead in this bloody field. Two thouſand were made 
priſoners. The Mareſchal de Luxembourg gained little but glory 
from the battle of Landen. He loſt eight thouſand of his beſt 
troops in the action; and his army was ſo much weakened, by 
the number wounded, that he could take no advantage of the 
conſternation of the enemy ®. 
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10 Reflections WILLIAM diſplayed, upon this occaſion, great courage and 
15 | on his con- 
0 rot preſence of mind. He expoſed his perſon to danger. He iſſued 
| 
j 1 William' account. Gazettes, „ Hiſt. de France, tom. ili. 
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his orders with coolneſs. He was pteſent every Where; but he © -— mind 
has, notwithſtanding, been cenſured, for hazarding, in his circum- . 
7 | ances, 2 general engagement. He had detached a conſiderable * 
1 number of his 4roops, under the Duke of Wertemberg, and he had 
; ſent a reinforcement to the garriſon of Liege. In point of num- 

bers, he was much inferior to Luxembourg. He had ſufficient 
time to retreat beyond the Geette, and to cover himſelf from in- 
7 ſult behind that river . His poſt, however, was ſo ſtrong, that 
his officers encouraged him to fight; and he himſelf was extremely 
s anxious to recover the laurels whieh he had loſt in the preceding 
a campaign. Six weeks of inactivity ſucceeded the battle. Both 
| ſides, weakened by their loſſes, ſeemed unwilling to grapple again 

in the field. The Mareſchal de Luxembourg, being at length 

reinforced, by detachments from the coaſts of Picardy and Nor- 
] mandy, as well as from the army on the Upper Rhine, moved 
I toward -Charleroy. He fat down before that place, on the ele- 
| venth of September. William made- no efforts to raiſe the ſiege, 

| though the garriſon-behaved themſelves with a ſpirit that deſerved 

A 


relief. The King quitted the army on the fifth of October; and 
Charleroy ſurrendered on the eleventh of that month ”, f 


with acts of | barharity and cruelty. The Mareſchal de Lorges, Runter Per 
having paſſed the Rhine at Philipſburgh without oppoſition *, de- 
tached to Chamilli, with twenty thouſand men, to inveſt Hey- 
delberg. In the midſt of diſſenſions, which prevailed among the 
garriſon, that place was ſtormed. The ſoldiers and burghers were 
promiſcuouſly put to the ſword. When {laughter ended, rapine 
began. The houſes were burnt, the churches pillaged, the inha- 
bitants ſtripped naked, the women expoſed to violence and luſt. 
De Lorges, in the mean time, was prevented from paſſing the 
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| O the ſide of Germany, the Tomek tarniſhed their ſucceſs Campaign in 
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E 1 * P, Necker, by the Prince of Baden, who commanded the confede- 


3 rate army. The King of France having undertaken to the Ot- 


1693. 


In Piedmont. | 


tomans, to make a powerful diverſion on the ſide of Germany, 
had detached * twenty thouſand men from the army in Flanders, 
to the Upper Rhine. When this reinforcement joined De Lorges, 


the Dauphin aſſumed the command of the army. That Prince, 
having diſperſed, in vain, a manifeſto containing nm | 


terms of peace, advanced to the Necker, and croſſed that river.*, 
with twenty thouſand men. The Germans, under the Prince of 
Baden, unable to contend with ſuch ſuperior numbers, avoided 
the riſque of a battle, in a ſtrong poſt. The Dauphin returned 
to Verſailles, The French and Imperialiſts, having remained for 
ſome time in the field, in a ſtate of inactivity, retired at length to 


their reſpective winter quarters. i 

Tur eee 3 on the ſide of Piedmont, having 
languiſhed throughout the ſummer, ended in a deciſive action, in 
the beginning of October. The Duke of Savoy, at the head of 
the confederates, ſat down before Pignerol. The Mareſchal de 
Catinat, having been reinforced with ten thouſand men, from the 
army on the Upper Rhine, deſcended from the mountains; and, 
from his motions, ſeemed to threaten Turin. The Duke, having 
bombarded Pignerol, raiſed the ſiege, on the ſecond of October. 
He advanced to the ſmall river Ciſola, where it paſſes by Marſaglia. 
He ſent away his heavy baggage, reſolving to engage De Catinat. 
The next day, the two armies came in ſight, and formed them- 
ſelves in order of battle. Neither ſide ſhewing any inclination 
to come to battle, the confederates lay all night on the field in 
their arms. When day-light appeared, the French were already 
formed. The allies were inſtantly in motion. The Imperial and 
Piedmonteſe cavalry, commanded by the Duke in perſon, covered 


the right wing. The infantry, conſiſting of the infantry of Savoy 
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and Great Britain, were in the center, under the famous Prince 
Eugene. The Spaniards, led by their native officers, formed the 


left wing. The French began the attack in an unuſual manner. 
They received the fire of the Spaniards, as they advanced, and 


then charged them, with bayonets fixed and ſword in hand. The 
whole wing was broken in an inſtant, and thrown, in their con- 
fuſion, on the center. The battle was ſuſtained by the latter 
with great obſtinacy. They were, however, broken, at length, 
and forced to fly. A complete victory remained to the French. 
The cannon, colours, ſtandards, and light baggage of the allies, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. They loſt eight thouſand men 
in the field. The Duke of Schomberg, who. commanded the 
troops in the pay of Great Britain, was wounded and taken pri- 
ſoner. He was releaſed, on his parole; and ſoon after died at 
Turin“. Fees 


THe French were ſucceſsful on every ſide during this cam-. 


paign. In Catalonia, the Mareſchal de Noailles took Roſes, in the 
ſight of the enemy. The Spaniards, enfeebled by the deſpicable 
councils of Charles. the Second, were unable to repel the victors. 
The French were too few and ill provided to purſue. the advantages 
which they had obtained. Beſides, the Mareſchal de Noailles had 
embarked ſix thouſand men, to reinforce de Catinat's army 1n 
Piedmont. Both ſides remained inaQtive from May till the end of 
the year. The war in Hungary produced no ſignal event. The 
Imperialiſts, under the Duke de Croy, laid ſiege to Belgrade in 
vain. After five weeks open trenches, they ſtormed the counter- 
ſcarp. But they were repulſed with great ſlaughter. The grand 
Vizier advanced, in the mean time, with an army. The Duke de 
Croy, having called, a council of war, reſolved to. raiſe the ſiege. 
He ſent away his heavy baggage. He repaſſed with his army, 
the Saave. The defeat of a few Tartars, in the neighbourhood. 


* Mem, de Marg. Feuquieres, Gazettes. 
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of Giulin was magnifed by the ren, to cover the diſgrace 
of an inactive and inglorious campaign 


Tz fame bad fortune which purſued the allies by land, at- 


tended their operations at fea. The war in Flanders having in- 


grofled the whole attention of William, the navy was much ne- 


glected by his ſervants. Notwithſtanding the great ſupplies that 


| had been granted, the fleet was not ready to fail till the middle 


The Smyrna 
fleet, 


of May; and then it was feebly manned, and ill ſupplied with 
neceſſaries and proviſions. Killegrew, Delaval, and Shovel, who 


executed the office of admiral, having been reinforced by the 
Dutch, arrived at St. Helens, on the ſeventh of May. The whole 
fleet was to have conſiſted of one hundred ſail of men of war, 
ſeventy of which were to have been of the line. They, however, 
had not all rendezvouſed when the admirals arrived. Theſe 


officers, deſtitute of intelligence themſelves, and receiving no 


orders from the miniſtry, were uncertain how to proceed. The 
French had made the greateſt preparations, in all their ports. 


They repaired and refitted all their men of war. They bought 


and armed all the largeſt merchantmen. They manned, with 


activity and ſucceſs, the whole fleet. All their ſhips, in the 
ports of the ocean, had aſſembled at Breſt, under Tourville. The 
ſquadron equipped at Toulon, and commanded by D' Eſtrees, 
received orders to advance to the Streights. King James con- 
tinued to ſolicit the court of France, to make another attempt 
on England; and the ſanguine adherents of that unfortunate Prince 
could aſcribe ſuch preparations to nothing but a fixed reſolution to 
xe-eſtabliſh their maſter on his throne *, 


THE eyes of Lewis were turned to an object of much leſs import- 
ance, than the reduction of a great kingdom. The trading part of 


v Hiſt, des Ottomans, vol. ii. 4 Stuart- papers, 1693. 
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the Engliſh nation had, ever ſince the commencement of the war, 
complained, with reaſon, of the little attention paid by govern- 
ment to the protection of commerce. Though powerful fleets 
were ſent by the nation to ſea, individuals had ſuffered much from 
the privateers of the enemy. The merchants reſolved, therefore, 


to keep their richeſt ſhips in their ports, till ſufficient convoys 


could be obtained. Some of theſe had been, for eighteen months, 


ready to fail?, Their number every day accumulated. They had 


been promiſed a ſtrong convoy in the winter. They were put off, 
however, by delays. Four hundred merchantmen, conſiſting of 


Engliſh, Dutch, and Hamburghers, bound for the Streights, lay 


waiting for a convoy, in May. On the nineteenth of that month, 


orders were ſent from the admiralty, for the whole fleet to ſail, 


as far as might ſeem requiſite, with the merchantmen. 


They 


accordingly ſailed on the thirtieth, and proceeded fifty leagues 
beyond Ufhant. Sir George Rooke, with a ſquadron of twenty- 


three men of war, Engliſh and Dutch, proceeded with the trade 


toward the Streights. The main fleet, after having cruized a 
few days in the mouth of the channel, returned, for want of pro- 


viſions, to Torbay *. 


THoUGH the miniſtry had received no certain intelligence 
concerning the motions of the French, the fleet, commanded by 
Tourville, had failed from Breft in the middle of May *. That 


officer directed his courſe toward the Streights, to join the ſqua- 


dron expected from Toulon, under D*Eftrees. He arrived in the 
bay of Lagos on the twenty-eighth of the ſame month. He lay 


in that place till the fifteenth of June, when Rooke and the 
fleet under his convoy appeared. The Engliſh admiral, deceived 


by falſe intelligence concerning the ſtrength of the enemy, pre- 


pared to engage. Perceiving his miſtake, he ſtood away with an 
eaſy ſail. He ordered, at the ſame time, the merchantmen neareſt 


7 Burnet, vol, iii. 2 Burchel's Naval Hiſtory. 2 May 16. 
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to.the land to ſhift for themſelves in the ports of Spain. The 
enemy gaining faſt upon him, he made ſail. The French came 
up with the ſternmoſt ſhips. Three Dutch men of war fell into 
the hands of the enemy. Eighty merchantmen were either taken 
in their flight, or deſtroyed in ports where-they had taken ſhelter. 
The reſt owed their eſcape to the bad conduct of Tourville. Had. 
he kept the wind, he might have ſurrounded and taken the whole 
fleet ; but when the Dutch ſhips ſtood in to the ſhore, he tacked 
after them, and loſt the greateſt opportunity of acquiring wealth 


and glory, with eaſe, that ever fortune threw in the way of an 
r | 2 


THE French admiral, vain of his ſucceſs, inſulted, without hurt- 
ing, the coaſt of Spain. Rooke, loſing ſight of moſt of the mer- 
chantmen, made the beſt of his way to Madeira. He returned 
from that iſland to Ireland, and, ſoon after, rejoined the main fleet. 
The reſt of the naval campaign, if the expreſſion may be uſed, 
was ingloriouſly inactive. The admirals, having cruized for a 
few weeks in the mouth of the channel, were driven into Torbay 
by contrary winds. They were ordered round to St. Helens, 
and the capital ſhips laid up for the year. The victories of the 
enemy by land, the diſgrace: and loſs of the nation at ſea, the 
diſappointment of individuals, and the diſcontents which ever 
accompany national misfortunes, filled the whole kingdom with 
complaints, murmurs, and noiſe. The merchants of London pre- 
ſented a remonſtrance, rather than an addreſs, to the Queen. 
They enumerated the hardſhips impoſed upon trade, by the want 
of convoys. They exaggerated paſt evils, they magnified the 
preſent, they expreſſed their anxiety for the future. This ſpirit 
of reſentment ſpread from London to the reſt of the nation. In 
the events of the paſt years of the war, ſome glory had been 
blended with diſappointment. But the preſent year was uni- 
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formly covered with: nisſurtumt ad diſgrace. | Diſputes in the Wr P. 
cabinet were joined to the diſguſts among the people; and thus a 


general clamour prevailed, which threatened conſequences of the 
work kind r 00: / | | | YET! 51 

Tt g HA VL: 151, 1 Ti r 28 3q$5x9 17 
Ix the midſt of this ferment, William arrived from Holland *. 
The parliament were to meet on the ſeventh of November; and 
they were ſuppoſed to be infected with thoſe jealouſies and diſcon- 
tents which inflamed, the people. The campaign, had produced 
no event, either of advantage or glory, to ſooth their refentment 
or to flatter their pride. The King himſelf was incapable of con- 
ſtraining his temper into a complaiſance, which, with a generous 
people, might ſupply the want of ſucceſs *, The adherents of the 
late King, and even that Prince himſelf, were, in the mean time, 
extremely active in increaſing the preſent” clamours againſt the 
government. 
Engliſh nation, under a diſgrace on their own element, the ſea *. 
He continued his correſpondence with the diſaffected clergy. - He 
appointed the deprived, biſhop of Norwich his agent to gain his 
brethren. He recommended to the church to obſtruct the views 
of William in parliament. He adviſed the Tory part of the mi- 
niſtry to retain their ofhces, to increaſe their capacity to forward 
his ſervice. The Marquis of Caermarthen, either diſguſted with 
William, or in hopes of profiting by the reſtoration of James, had 
entered into the views of the latter Prince. James requeſted him 
to betray the councils of the King, and to obſtruct and defeat his 
meaſures in parliament. He deſired him, if he could depend 
upon his ſon, to induce. him to keep his command in the navy. 
He inſtructed the Earl of Shrewſbury, the Earl of Marlborough, 
and the Lord Godolphin, to exert themſelves ſecretly againſt 
William, to hinder, or at leaſt. to retard, the giving of money, 
to prevent the early ſailing of the fleet, in the to. owing year *. 

© Burnet, vol. ui, Stuart papers, 1693. 
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He defired theſe lords to ſend him their abies! concerning his 


parliament * Whether the King of France ſhould publiſh a for- 
mal declaration, that he entertained no views with regard to 


England, except the re- eſtabliſnment of her native King? He 


deſired them freely to adviſe him, in all matters concerning tlieir 
:htereſt and his own. views. He requeſted Admiral Ruſſel, who- 
had continued his communications with the court of St. Germains, 
to endeavour to procure the command of the fleet. He deſired 
him to ſuppreſs his refentment for his late difgrace, He intreated 
him to command his temper, to regulate his conduct with pru- 
dence and referve, to faife no enemies that might obſtruct his: 
deſigns. The intrigues of James prevailed. William fell evi 
dently into the ſnare. The adherents of the late King inſinuated,, 
that to reſtore Ruſſel to the command of the fleet, was to ſooth: 
the nation for the miſcarriages at ſea. He was: accordingly re- 
placed in his former office, on the ſixth of November. The: 
anxiety with which James purſued this point, is as unaccountable 
as it is remarkable. Delaval and Killegrew, two out of the three: 
joint admirals, were devoted to his ſervice '. But he, perhaps, per- 
ceived, that it was impoſſible for them to tetain their offices in: 
oppoſition to a torrent of popular clamours. The firft had been: 
raiſed by the late King, and 'owed every thing to that prince; 
and the latter depended on Caermarthen, who had reſolved to fa- 
vour a reſtoration. 


Troucn James depended much upon the zeal of Admiral 
Ruſſel, he derived ſtill greater hopes from the Marquis of Caer- 
marthen. Though that lord was in part prime miniſter to Wil- 
liam, he had entered into the moſt ſolemn engagements with the 
late King. He had promiſed to gain to his intereſt the county of 
York, of which he was lord-lieutenant; to ſarrender to him the 

d MS. InftruQtions to Ruſſe, OR. 1693. I Stuart · pa pers. bid. 
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citadel of Hull, of which he was governor. The want of ſucceſs 
by land, the diſgraces at ſea, the unpopularity and forbidding 
manner of William, his bad ſtate of health, which promiſed no 
permanency to the fabric which he had reared, diſappointments in 


ſome, a return of their former principles in others, the diſcontents 


and even levity of all, had increaſed, to a ſurpriſing degree, the 
Party of the abdicated King. The Whigs were equally forward 
with the Tories; and more dangerous, as they were more reſo- 


lute in their political views. In the liſt of noble correſpondents 


with the court of St. Germains, the two parties were blended 
with one another, in the preſent year. James had received the 
moſt ſolemn aſſurances from four dukes, four marquiſes, twenty 
earls, four viſcounts, eleven barons, beſide the Roman Catholics, in 


every degree of nobility. 


Tu whole body of the non-juring clergy, conſiſting of fix bi- 
ſhops, and fix hundred miniſters, and four fifths of thoſe who had 
taken the oaths, were ready to join the late King, to preach in 
favour of his authority, to convince the people that the Proteſtant 
religion was in no danger. The cities of Briſtol and Exeter in the 
Weſt, and, in the North, the town of Boſton, had ſignified their 
loyalty to James, through their reſpective leaders. The Earl of 
Yarmouth, in the name of ſeyenteen baronets, and one hundred 
and thirty gentlemen, promiſed for the county of Norfolk. The 
gentlemen. of Eſſex aſſured the late King, that they would join 
Him with a body of cavalry, at a proper time. The Earl of Litch- 
field promiſed for the county and city of Oxford. The Earl of 
Lindſey for the county of Lincoln. Sir John Friend anſwered for 
a regiment of cavalry and two of militia, with which he hoped 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the Tower. Colonel Selwin promiſed for 
Tilbury fort and a regiment of infantry; Lieutenant-colonel Row 
for his own regiment, Colonel Greenville for that of his uncle the 


* Stuart-papers, Oct. Nov. Dec. 1693. 
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C HI 85 P. Earl of Bath. Crawford, governor of Sheerneſs, undertook to 
◻QQ deliver that fort to James. The Marquis of Caermarthen, then 
, preſident of the council, promiſed for Hull. The private ſol- 
diers, in ſome regiments, had formed aſſociations for the late 

King. One hundred troopers of the royal regiment of cavalry 
acquainted him, that they had ſufficient credit with their compa- 

nions, to bring back the whole to their former allegiance. They. 

even folemnly undertook to * cut the throats” of ſuch of their 

comrades and officers, as ſhould dare to. oppoſe their deſign. In 

the north of England, ſeven regiments of cavalry: and; dragoons 


were privately liſted, under. officers, bearing commiſſions from the 
late King 


Crag ao. +. oe Ht RT - = La. 1 22 


his former It is remarkable, that thoſe who had been the moſt violent. 

grearel 3% enemies of James, when he was on the throne, were his moſt 

thoſe uno zealous friends in his diſtreſs. The county of Somerſet, the ſeat of 
Monmouth's rebellion and Jefferys's cruelties, was now ready to 
receive him with open arms. The town. of Taunton itſelf, that 
had ſuffered ſo much eight years before, for oppoſing James, ex- 
preſſed the greateſt affection for his perſon. and, the warmeſt zeal. 
for his reſtoration. The legal ſeverities of the year 1685 muſt; 
therefore, have been exaggerated; or the people acquitted: the 
King of the rigorous conduct of his ſervants. The Lord Powlet, 
and the majority of the gentlemen of the county, together with. 
the citizens of Taunton, ſolemnly engaged themſelves to James, ta 
riſe in his cauſe. Even individuals were as unſteady to their former 
principles, as bodies of men. The famous Ferguſon, who had 
uniformly abetted the oppoſition to the late King, till he loſt his 
throne, employed, at this time, all the vehemence of his active 
ſpirit in his cauſe. He requeſted, he even implored him to in- 
vade the kingdom. To teſtity his own zeal, to encourage James 
with a certainty of his ſucceſs, he propoſed to deliver himſelf up in 
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France to be puniſhed with death, ſhould the cnleryriſe fail. 
Some of the clergy, who had moſt oppoſed James, ran fo violently 
into the other extreme, that they were determined to form them- 
ſelves into a company of volunteers, to ſerve in the regiment com- 


manded by Sir John away | 


Tur zeal of the dergy proceeded from their high principles in 


favour of monarchy. But to what principle can be aſeribed the 
relentings of the Earl of Sunderland? That nobleman, who had 


betrayed him 
beforc, are in: 
his intereſt, 


hurried James into his worſt meaſures to accompliſh His ruin, 


endeavoured, by the like conduct, to place him again on the 
throne. William having diſtinguiſhed Sunderland with his fa- 
vour, for former ſervices, furniſhed that lord, a fecond time, with 
an opportunity to betray. Having, with; His uſual addreſs, con- 
vinced the adherents of King James of the ſincerity of his repent- 


ance, he wrote a letter full of contrition for his paſt conduct, to that 


Prince He told him, that a deſcent, with a competent force, was 


the only means of, finiſhing tlie misfortunes of the King, and the 


miſeries of the nation. He informed him, that from the ſtate of 
the kingdom, an invaſion could not fail of fucceſs. He declined 


to enter into particulars, becauſe he was afraid his Majeſty did not 


confide ſufficiently in his advice. But when he ſhould be aſſured 
that the King was ſatisfied with his fidelity, he promiſed to ſend 
the beſt intelligence, and to contribute all in his power to his ſer- 
vice. The Earl of Arran vouched for the ſincerity of Sunderland. 
The Earl of Marlborough pleaded in his favour. But James had 
felt ſo much from his treachery hefore, that even his purſuing the 
natural bias of his mind, with regard' to William, could not con- 
vince him, for ſome time, that Sunderland was ſtncere ". 


SUCH was the ſecret ſtate of affairs babes and ſome time after 
the two houſes met, for the diſpatch of the public buſineſs. Wil- 
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He lamented, that his uſual joy at meet- 
ing his parliament, was damped by diſadvantages. by land, and 
miſcarriages at ſea, He aſcribed the former to the number of their 
enemies. He expreſſed his reſentment againſt the authors of the 
latter. He declared his reſolution to puniſh the offenders. He 
promiſed to manage better, for the future, his power at ſea. He 
deſired them to conſider, whether the kingdom was not defective 
in the number of ſhips; and in proper ports to annoy the enemy, 
and to protect themſelves. He was very ſenſible, he ſaid, of the 
great affection with which they had ſupported him againſt his 
enemies. But he was perſuaded, that the experience of the laſt 
ſummer was ſufficient -to convince them all, that an increaſe of 
forces, 'by ſea and land, was neceſſary, to put a happy period to 
the war. His allies, he faid, had reſolved to add to their troops. 
He formed no doubt, on his part, but his parliament would enable 
him, with a ſuitable ſupply, to follow their example. He earneſtly 


requeſted the commons to haſten their grants, in order to render 


them effectual. On their expeditious councils would depend, he 
concluded, that forwardneſs in his Preparations, which ſcemed 
neceſſary to the ſecurity and honour of the nation 


MaNy in the lower houſe were attached to the late King. But 
the majority, though Tories in principle, had uniformly ſupported 
the cauſe of William. The people, diſcouraged with repeated 
misfortunes, and feeling the weight of the war on every branch 
of their commerce, were loud in demanding peace. Some of the 
Tory-leaders in office, particularly the Earl of Nottingham, joined 
the voice of the people. Others of the ſame party ſacrificed their 
opinion to their intereſt; and adhered to the court. A diſpute 
aroſe in the houſe, whether the miſcarriages of the fleet, or the 


ſupply, ſhould be the firſt object of their conſideration, 
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queſtion was carried for the latter, after a ſeries-of debates, which. CH A T. 
zontinued fix days. On the thirteenth of November, the houſe Cw 


unanimouſly reſolved to fupport their Majeſties, and their govern- 
ment, to their utmoſt power. Notwithſtanding the vaſt ſums 
raiſeũl ĩm the preceding year, they had greatly fallen ſnort of the 
expences of government. Thoſe who ſerved in the army, were 
in the utmoſt. diſtreſs for money. More than one million of the 
wages of the ſeamen, without any funds, remained unpaid. 
Though the greateſt ſeverities were uſed, the ſuilors, in their diſ- 
treſs, became mutinous for want of pay. The firft buſineſs, there - 
fore, of the commons, was to grant four hundred thouſand: 
pounds, by way of advance, to remove immediately a part of that 
grievance. This ſum was to be raiſed on the general credit of 
the exchequer, upon the promiſe of the commons to repay it with 
intereſt, after the rate of ſeven per cent. under a eaution, that 
this-proceeding ſhould form no precedent . | 


Wirn equal alacrity the commons entered upon the great bu- 
ſineſs of ſupply. Upon the general eſtimates of the navy and 
army, they granted five millions, for the ſerviee of the following 
year. Forty thouſand ſeamen, including two regiments of ma- 
rines, were required by government, and voted by tie bouſe. 
But to a demand of one hundred thouſand men, for the landaſer - 
vice, they granted only eighty-three thouſand. In this only they 
ſeemed uncomplaiſant to the court. Beſides a proviſion made for 
paying all wages due to ſeamen, more than four hundred thou- 
fand pounds were voted, for making up the deficiencies in the 
grants of the preceding year. It was much more eaſy to grant 
the ſupplies in general, than to find particular funds, upon which 
they might be laid. The commons began with a land-tax. 
Four ſhillings in the pound were carried, as ſoon as propoſed d. 

The deficiencies of the laſt year were to be defrayed from this 
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ready fund. The ſecond money bill was a ſupplement to the mil- 


lion annuity act of the year 1692. Near one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds were till deficient; though fourteen per cent; 
had been allowed. Some appropriations of exciſe duties were 
made for this purpoſe. . The firſt lottery, and the bank of Eng- 
land, were two remarkable money-bills, in the preſent ſeſſion of 
parliament. One million was raiſed by means of the firſt; and 


one million five hundred thouſand pounds by the ſecond. Still 


the ways and means fell ſhort of the money wanted. New taxes 
were impoſed, and appropriated as funds of credit, for raiſing 
the deficiencies which ſtill ſubſiſted in the neceſſary ſupplies. 

_ Tux inquiry into the miſmanagements at ſea, produced no- 
thing but altercation and debate. A general cenſure was paſſed. 
But the cenſure was attended with no conſequences. he mal- 
contents in the houſe of commons being the minority, founded 
their oppoſition on popular grounds. The bill for frequent par- 
liaments was again introduced, and a ſecond time rejected The 
place-bill was paſſed by the commons, without oppoſition. The 
lords made amendments. But they withdrew them, and paſſed 
alſo that important bill. The facility with which it ſlipt through 
both houſes, proceeded probably from the certainty that it was to 
be rejected by the King. The commons had become unpopular, 
through the vaſt ſums which they. had granted for ſupporting an 
inglorious war. To regain their credit with their conſtituents, they 
framed the place-bill, William, ſeldom ſubject to political terror, 
refuſed his aſſent *; and though the commons, in all appearance, 
would have been much diſappointed, had the place-bill paſſed into 
a law : they remonſtrated againſt the conduct of the King. They 
voted, that whoever had adviſed the refuſal of the royal aſſent to the 
a0 touching free and impartial proceedings in parliament, was an 
enemy to their Majeſties and the kingdom. The King's anſwer 


r Journals, paſſim. Jan. 25th, 1694. 
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was ſoothing, but nothing to the purpoſe, In return for their C * A r. 


Uberality, he permitted his commons to recover ſome part of their — 


reputation with the people at ** own expence 


1694. 


Tux affairs of the Eat-India. company, which, had dds « of the ty 


employed ſo much of the attention of parliament, produced unde- 
ciſive debates. in the preſent ſeſſion. The train of corruption, 
which, ſoon. after broke forth in ſuch. diſgraceful diſcoveries, had 
been already laid. The complicated nature of the buſineſs, and 
the violent oppoſition of the merchants, prevented the friends of 
the company from making an immediate return for the favours 
Which they had defired to receive. A bill for a general natu- 
ralization of all foreign Proteſtants, created violent, debates in, the 
houſe of commons. Thoſe who oppoſed it, called the prejudices 
ob the populace to the and of their cauſe. They averred, that the 
defign of the act was to place all the power and authority in Eng- 
land in the hands of Aliens. The people knew the affection of 
he would foener truſt any foreigners than his own ſubjeas, 
The Jacobite party, in particular, were vehement in their oppo- 
ſition. Sir John Knight, one of the members for the city of 
Briſtol, who was at that very time in correſpondence with 
James“, ſpoke with uncommon violence againſt the bill. He 
concluded with a motion, that the bill ſhould be kicked out of the 
houſe, and the foreigners out of the kingdom. The people were 


inflamed to a degree of madneſs; and the conrt-party ſacrificed 
the bill to the public rage. 


To purſue the ſeſſion to its period, we muſt tranſgreſs upon 
the order of time. The grievances of Ireland were again revived, 
as they had not been redreſſed, in purſuance of the King's pro- 


miſe. The Iriſh gentlemen who had made their appeal to the 


t Stuart-papers, 1693. | | © Ibid, 
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of parlia- 
ment. 
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Engliſh parliament, complained afreſh of Coningſby and Porter ;: 
whoſe injuſtice and tyranny had exceeded all bounds. The FarF 
of Bellamont impeached them both, in the houſe of commons: 
The articles againſt Coningſby contained charges of the blackeſt: 
kind; and the accuſation. againſt Porter, was ſcarce leſs ſevere. 
Bellamont ſupported, with. vouchers, every charge. The com 


mons ſeemed convinced of the guilt; but they declined to 


ground upon them an impeachment. The reaſon which they 
aſſigned, was plauſible if not ſufficient. They inſinuated, that: 
in times of domeſtic commotions and eivil war, exertions of power 
might be neceſſary, which ſhould not be punifhed, though they 


ought not to be approved. Though this argument ſatisfied the 


commons, it was notorious, that the crimes charged upon the 
accuſed, were committed after the eſtabliſhment-of a civil govern- 


ment and the opening of the courts of juſtice, Bellamont, fop 


endeavouring to puniſh. others, was actually perſecuted himſelf 
He was deprived. of his place under the government, while 


Coningſby and Porter received a pardon under the greal ſeal ”. Ihe 
ſeſſion ended with a ſpeech from the throne, on the ſixteenth of. 


April. 
v Journals, paſſim. 
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Secret intrigues. —0 7 Marlborough.- ——Ruſſel. Shrewſbury, 
Godolphin. —— Sunderland. Whigs and Tories in office. — 
eget 14> expedition againſt Breſt. Betrayed by Marlborough. 
Campaign of 1694.-— Proceedings * of parliament. 
Trienmal bill. Death and charafter of the Queen, 
of William.——Refleftions of James. Lancaſhire plot.—— 
Inquiry into abuſes.— -Speaker expelled. ——Corrupt practices, 
in India affairs. Due of Leeds impeached. Parhament 
prorogued. —— Campaign of 1695. Siege of Namur. Cam- 
paign in ITtaly, Germany, and Spain. Diſaſters at ſea. 
Affairs of Scotland. Afairs of Ireland. Intrigues of James 
in England. —— Situation of William. His progreſs.— 
new parhament. Debates on the coin- act. Addreſs againſt 
the Scots. New council of trade, —— Addreſs againſt the 
Larl of Portland. Aſſaſſmation-plot.— A projected inva- 
ion. Zeal of the two houſes ——Schemes of the late King 
broken, ——Conſpirators puniſhed. 
Lament. 


HILE the parliament were employed in granting ſup- 
plies to William, the agents of James were forming 
ſecret ſchemes againſt his power. Men of the firſt quality in the 
nation, and ſome of thoſe in office, endeavoured, with every 
Aattering colour of the ſtate of affairs, to encourage Lewis the 
Fourteenth to tranſport an army into Britain. They obſerved, in 
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infallibly break the league; and enable France to finiſh with ad- 
vantage, as well as reputation, the war. They aſſured him, that 


wretched and his own affairs obſtructed, if not ruined. Penn, the 
I 2 famcus 


Grief 


Proceedings of the par- 


their letters to the late King, that a deſcent in England would 


59 


Several per- 
ſons of rank. 


while the confederates remained united, the kingdom would be 
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C 1 r. fimous. Quaker, informed James, in expreſs terms, . that while 
ere was a fool in England, the Prince of Orange would have a 
January, penſioned parliament to give him ſupplies.” Among others, the 
Earl of Marlborough continued to eſpouſe, with eagerneſs, his 

former maſter's cauſe, He intreated him to take advantage of 

the unprepared ſtate of che Engliſh fleet. He gave him the moſt 

folemn aſſurances of his own ſervices, and the _ aid-of all 


his party and numerous friends. 
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jn mts Tur Aderents of the late King, in all their repreſentations in 
the lace King, the preceding year, agreed that thirty thouſand men would be ne 
ceſſary to enſure a revolution in England. When they perceived: 
a coldneſs in the court of France, they leſſened their demands. 
In the month of February they aſſured James, that they found hig. 
party much ftronger than they had ever imagined. before. They 
ſaid twenty thouſand men would now be ſufficient to give him, 
without a battle, the throne. They affirmed, that the nation ex- 
pected, with impatience, his arrival. They told him, that England 
could not, till the month of April, ſend to ſea above twenty- five 
third and fourth rate men of war, and theſe not completely- 
manned. That no more than ſeven thouſand five hundred troops 
were then in the kingdom; and that even theſe would be dimi- 
niſhed to four thouſand, when the regiments deſtined for Flanders, 
ſhould embark for that country. Lewis liſtened, with ſome at- 
tention, to the unfortunate King. But he meant nothing leſs, 
than to ſupport, with any vigour, his cauſe. Though victorious- 
in the field, he was opprefſed with calamities-at home. Having 

, exerted his whole force in the late campaigns, he had already. 
impoveriſhed his ſubjects with grievous taxes. Beſides, a terrible 
famine had added, in the preceding ſummer, to the miſeries which 5 

- aroſe from the war *. | 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 


Hur James was not diſcouraged, either with the languor of 
Fewts-or the exhauſted Rate of France. Though he placed little 
confidence in the profeſſions of the noble converts to his cauſe, 
he ſent Captain Lloyd, in the month of March, to England. To 


rough and Shrewſbury, he ordered him to apply to Colonel Sack- 
Ville, their common friend. Martborough.was the firſt of tthe-mal- 


contents who preſented himſelf to Lloyd. He informed bim, that 
He had been ſolicited by William to come again into office. But 
that he did not chuſe to accept, without the conſent of his old 
maſter. Lloyd aſſured him, that James had actually heard of the 
offer; and that he had ordered him to ſignify his conſent. The 
thing,” replied Marlborough; is now paſt, Should the offer, 
which may well happen, again be made, I will accept. But it is 
only to ſerve the King; for whoſe re- eſtabliſhment I am reſolved to 
riſque my life to expiate my crimes”*.” He had made the ſame 
profeſſions to James himſelf in a letter, in the preceding December. 


Admiral Ruſſel received Lloyd with flill greater marks of atten- 


tion and regard. He aſſured him, with the ſtrongeſt affeverations - 
and even with oaths, that he would undertake the reftoration of 
the late King. He promiſed to endeavour to gain the officers of 


the fleet. He reiterated his moſt ſolemn proteſtations of fidelity. 
He told him, that the Earls of Shrewſbury. and Marlborough 


ſhould be the witneſſes, the judges and ſureties of his conduct. 


He, however, refuſed to avoid the French fleet; „though,“ ſaid 


he, , * IJonce determined to execute that buſineſs, as it depended : 
then « on myſelf alone.“ | 
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1694. 
March. 


Intrigues of 


Marlbo- 
facilitate his acceſs to Admiral Ruſſel, and to the Earls of Marlbo- 


rough, , 


Liovyp, not yet ſatisfied with the anfwer of Ruſſel, opening Ruſſel, | 


ous expedients to his view. He told him that there 8 
a deſign in agitation for making a deſcent on the coaſt of France. 


Stuart · papers March, 1694. James II. 1794. bid.“ f Ibid. 1694. 
He, 
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CHAP. He, therefore, requeſted Ruſſel to ſend timely. information to ; 
James, that tranſports might be prepared, where no attack could 
be feared. He propoſed, that toward the end of autumn, when - 
the large ſhips ſhould be diſarmed and convoys ſent to America, 
he might retain in the channel ſuch commanders as he ſhould gain 
in the ſummer. That, ſafe in their fidelity, he might himſelf 
tranſport ſuch troops, as might be neceſſary for.accompanying the 
late King to England. He ſtill proteſted, but ſeemed unwilling to 
determine on any plan. Lloyd gave an account to the Earl of Marl- 
borough and to Sackville of his conference with Ruſſel. They + 
obſerved, that he ſaid a great deal, could he be truſted. But that if 
he was not ſincere, all he could ſay would anſwer no purpoſe . 


Sbren ſbuy, THE Earl of Shrewſbury had ſucceeded Nottingham as ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, on the fourth of March, a few days before Lloyd 
arrived from France. His being in office prevented him from ad- 
mitting into his preſence the avowed agent of the late King. He, 
however, ſent his mother, che old Counteſs of Shrewſbury, to 
Lloyd, with aſſurances of his fidelity. He inſtructed her to inform 
him, that upon being ſolicited to take the ſeals, he declined that 
honour, under the pretence of want of health. That William inſinu- 
ated he was no ſtranger to ſome words which the earl had dropt in 
converſation, in favour of the late King. That the earl perceived 
there might be ſome danger in refuſing the offer. That he, there- 
fore, promiſed to accept. But that he requeſted a few days, to ſettle 
his affairs in the country. That he accordingly retired, with ſome 
friends, well mounted. That, as reports of an immediate 
deſcent were then current, he had reſolved to join James on his 
landing. That he was diſappointed in his hopes, to his very great 
regret, That he was obliged. to take the ſeals, on his return. 
But that he only held them, to ſerve the late King with more 
effec *. PP | 


TS Stuart-papers, paſſim. h I bid. March 1694. 
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| Conor px was, at this juncture, firſt lord-commiſſioner of 785 1 
the treaſury. Though he was truſted by William, he affected to — 


be in the intereſt of the late King. 
ſentiments of James, in the moſt affectionate manner in the world: 
He expreſſed his fears, that a peace was likely to be concluded 
before the end of the next ſimmer. He told him, that he was 
ſorry to believe, from the words of the Prince of Orange, for {6 


he called the reigning King, that the terms would be highly pre- . 
judicial to the late King. He informed him, that William would 


endeavour to oblige the moſt Chriſtian King to ſend James out of 
the dominions of France. That he thought it his duty to acquaint 
his old maſter of the deſigns of his enemy and rival. He told it as 
His opinion, that King James ſhould forthwith endeavour to tranſ- 


port himſelf into England, with a confiderable force. I hat there ap- 
peared to him no difficulty in making a deſcent in this kingdom, 
without either the aid or concurrence of Ruſſel. That, however, he 
That he had ſaid all that 


ought ſtill to be treated with attention. 
could be expected from a perſon in his ſituation. That the Earl 
of Shrewſbury, who was fincerely in the intereſt of the late King, 
poſſeſſed an abſolute influence over Ruſſel. He aſſured Lloyd, 
that Ruſſel would infallibly appear before Breſt. That this cir- 


cumſtance would give a juſt pretence to Lewis to ſend an army to 
the coaſt, He adviſed, therefore, that the neceſſary: tranſports. 
might be prepared in the ſummer, to carry to Britain the in- 
He told him, that the large veſſels would: 
That the ſailors 


vaders in autumn; 
return to- port in the middle of September: 
would be diſperſed, the convoys ſent to the different places of com- 
merce, the coaſt left bare of men of war. That he believed a 
revolution might be effected without a blow; as nine in ten of the 
people, either heartily deteſted William, or were * attached 
to the late King. N. | 


i Stuart-papers, March 1694. 
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Tnovon the Earl of Stand poſſeſſed no office under 


—— "William, he held, for an Engliſhman, a high place in his favour, 


Whigs and 


Tories pro- 


miſcuouſly 


in office. 


. Swvayed by the natural levity of his own mind, or infected with 
the changed opinions of others, he continued his correſpondence 
with the late King. 
tercourſe with. that Prinee, than. thoſe great men ho truſted 
their lives and fortunes in the hands of intermediate agents. 


He, however, was more guarded. in his in- 


His ſon-in-law the Earl of Arran, who. firſt promoted his in- 
trigues with the court of St. Germains, was the only perſon in the 
ſecret in Britain. In France, James concealed, with great 
caution, his intercourſe with a man who had ſo much. injured his 
cauſe before. Sunderland preſſed the late King to an immediate 
invaſion upon various grounds. He intreated that Prince to take 


advantage of the changed opinions of the people; their contempt 
for William, their diſcontent at the late heavy taxes, their loſſes at 
ſea, their diſappointments in the war by land. Theſe circum- 


ſtances, he informed him, would enſure a favourable reception to 
himſelf in the kingdom, while the deſign of ſending the greateſt 


part of the fleet to the Streights, and almoſt the whole of the 


army to Flanders, would render his paſſage eaſy and his ſucceſs 
certain. He adviſed the late King not to be intimidated with the 


great ſupplies granted to the reigning Prince, as the money given 


by the parliament, could not be raiſed in time to place the king- 
dom in a ſtate of defence G 


WHILE „ tendered thus his advice to James, HE 
and the Earl of Portland formed the ſecret cabinet of William“. 
That Prince felt fome part of the misfortunes, which he had 
contributed to throw on his predeceſſor, when he ſat on the 
throne, He was worſt, ſerved by thoſe whom he courted the 
moſt, Impreſſed with the opinion, that intereſt forms the prin- 
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eiples of men, he reſolved to bribe into fidelity thoſe whom he 
could not otherwiſe truſt. In the arrangements of the preſent 


year, he ſeems however to have regarded moſt the ſuppoſed 


Whigs. The admiralty, in particular, was placed in the hands 
of that party. Ruſſel was made firſt commiſſioner; Rook and 
Houblon ſupplanted the obnoxious admirals Delaval and Killi- 


grew, at the board. Though William ſeems to have entertained 
ſome well grounded ſuſpicions of Shrewſbury, that nobleman 
was accounted. a Whig by the nation; and though the Marquis of 
Caermarthen was conſidered: a Tory, by principle, his known 


- prudence was deemed a ſecurity for his faith to the prevailing 
powers. But ſome other perſons of rank, who were known to 


be adverſe to the late revolution, were either continued in employ- 


ment or raiſed to office. Among the latter, the Earl of Abingdon, 


then actually in correſpondence with James, ſucceeded to a place 
of profit, vacant by the death of the Lord Lovelace. 


On the twenty- fifth of April, a few days after he prorogued his 
parliament, William went to Graveſend to embark at that place for 
Holland. The wind proving contrary, he returned to Kenſington 
the next day. This accident furniſhed the King with a further 
opportunity of gratifying ſome of his principal ſubjects with dig- 
nities and hogours. But though he had of late ſhown ſome 
attention to the Whigs, his firſt care ſeems ſtill to have been 


commanded by the Tories. The Marquis of Caermarthen was 


created, on the thirtieth of April, Duke of Leeds. The title of 
Duke of Shrewſbury was conferred upon the Earl of the fame 
name. The Earl of Clare, then deeply engaged with James o, 
was raiſed to the dignity of Duke of Newcaſtle. The Earl of 
Mulgrave, a ſecret abettor of the deſigns of the late King *, was 
made Marquis of Normanby, with an annual penſion af three 
thouſand pounds. But no titles of honour, nor even views of 


0 Gazette, . Stuart-papers, 1693, 1691. | P Ibid. 
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* HA P. profit, could recontile theſe men either to the manner or title of 
— the King. Shrewſbury and Leeds, whoſe advice Mary was im- 
plicitly to follow, in her hiifbarid's abſence, were to have embar- 
raſſed and betrayed Her councils, ſhould her father appear with a 
force in England. To ſtop their clamours, rather than to gta- 
tify the party who had raiſed him to the throne, the King, before 
his departure for Holland, had ordered patents for dukedoms to 
be prepared, for the Earls of Bedford and Devonfhire. The firſt 
derived his title to a name in party, from the fate of his unfor- 
"tate ſon. Diſappointments in his views for the püblic, as well 
as perſonal neglect, had rendered the latter indifferent concerning 
the fate of William, and the permanency of his authority * 
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Preparations Om the fourth of May, the King embarked at Graveſend. Bat 
ras the wind being contrary, he went by land to Margate ; and was 
eſcorted from that place to Holland by a ſquadron of Dutch men 
of war. The projected operations of the ſummer at ſea, had em- 
ployed a great part of his attention during the winter. His 
ecouneils, however, were betrayed. Thie deſtinations of the dif- 
ferent ſquadrons were generally known *. Nothing but the time 
of their departure, which depended upon acceidents, remained a 
ſecret. Sir Francis Wheeler, with a ſtrong ſquadron of ' Engliſh 
und Dutch men of war, had been ſent to convoy the trade to the 
Mediterranean, in the end of the preceding year. On the ſeven- 
teenth of February, a terrible tempeſt overtook his fleet, in the 
bay of Gibraltar. The admiral himſelf, ſome ſhips of war, and 
ſeveral merchantmen were loſt. The reſt were difabled. Some 
took ſhelter in Gibraltar, many in the harbour of Cadiz. The 
combined fleets were not aſſembled on the coaſt of England, till 
the end of April. Ruffel hoifted his flag, at Portſmouth, on the 
twenty-ſeventh of that month; and his avowed deſign was to fail 
into the Mediterranean, to defend the ports of Spain from the 
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French; 
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French who; r eg emal * nene effext-afothe;! CHF. 


campaign an HR 5150 J alt (bs —.— 


Bu the chief e of 8 40 . ee expedi- 
againſt Breſt; The Lord;Godolphin had; furniſhed the late Kings Beg W 
in the month,of March, with this. important intelligence But 
from the uncertainty. which attended, the ſailing of the fleet. he 
could nat fix the time, General Talmaſh, contrarxy to the expręſt 
opinion of, Ruſſel, promated; firſt, . and at, length carried this 
deſign. When. the admixal, hoiſted his flag, at, St.- Helens, the 
land- forges , deſtined; for the expedition, were on: their. march, 
under Talmaſh, to. Portſmouth. The French haꝗ made no ſecret. 
of their reſolution to aſſiſt, with their whole fleet, the, deſigns of 
the Mareſchal, de Noaylles. upon, Barcelona. The cqurt oß Spain 
had concerted with William, to fend the, main body of the co 
bined fleet to protect the place. Men in, general believed that the 
force under .Talmafh, was deſtined for the ſame. ſervice. Ther 
French were either ignorant of, the, preparations. of. the Englih. 
or they knew not where the ſtorm was to fall. The alarm con- 
cerning, Breſt, which, had. been raiſed by the antelligence; ſeat. by 
Godalphin to. James, had already ſubſided.;; Beſides, the danger 
of France, upon that fide, had been leſſened by A Wins 
of her fleet from the port of Breſt, on the fifteeath,of April. 


Tus zeal. 7 the, Earl of Marlborough for the ſervice ef the later: getrayed by 
King, or his averſion to the reigning Prince, induced that noble- 4 of 
man to become, upon this occaſion, an informer againſto his yough, May 
country.” He tranſmitted, through the: hands of colonal Sack - 
ville, intelligence of the danger to which France was expaſed. 

His letter was dated on the fourth of May, He informed 
King James that twelve regiments encamped at Portſmouth, wäth 
two regiments of marines, all commanded by Talmaſh, were deſigned. 


t Burnet, vol. iii. * Stuart papers, 1694. » April rgth, N. 8s. 
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0 "= P. for deſtroying Breſt, and the ſhips of war in that harbour. He 


The enter- 


owned, that ſucceſs in the enterpriſe would prove of great advantage 
to England. But that no conſideration could now hinder, or ever 
ſhould prevent him from informing his Majeſty of all that he 
believed to be for his ſervice. He deſired the late King to make 
the beſt uſe of the intelligence. He told him, that he might 
depend on its being exactly true. But he conjured him, for his 
oven intereft, to keep the ſecret to himſelf and the Queen. He 
informed him that Ruſſel was to fail, the next day, with forty 
ſhips ; and that the reſt of the fleet, with the land-forees, were to 
follow the admiral, in ten days. He had endeavoured, he ſaid, 
to learn the whole from Ruſſel. But he always denied the fact, 
though he was no ſtranger to the deſign, for ſix weeks before. 
60 This,“ continues the Earl, © gives me a bad ſign of this man's 
intention.” Sackville, who tranſmitted the letter, formed, for 
the ſame reaſon, a like unfavourable opinion of Ruſſel. He 
mentioned, that THE MAN had not acted ſincerely ; - and that 
he feared he would never act otherwiſe *. 


THE event eſtabliſhed the truth of the intelligence tranſmitted 
by Marlborough. Ruſſel failed, the next day, with a part of 
the combined fleets. Shovel remained at St. Helens, with the 
reſt, to take Talmafh and his troops on board. On the twenty- 
third of May, the admiral, having diſcovered that the French 
ſquadron had left Breſt, returned. On the twenty-ninth, he 
again put to ſea with the forces; and, on the fifth of June, the 
diviſion of the fleet deſtined to attack Breſt, bore down for Ca- 
maret Bay, under the command of the Lord Berkley. Nine 
hundred men were landed, in a diſorderly manner, on the eighth 
of June, under the fire of ſome men of war. The bay was 
lined with intrenchments, which were full of the French marines. 
The Engliſh having, for ſome time, ſuſtained the fire of the 


CW Stuart-papers, May 1694. James II. 1694. 
enemy, 
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enemy, ſuffered much pt, were forced. to fly. To add to the 1 & P. 
mis fortune, it was now ebbing tide, and ſeyeral boats were left W 
dry on the ſand. Confuſion and ſlaughter prevailed. Six hun- ge, Ty 
dred were ſlain, many were drowned. Talmaſh himſelf. received 

a wound, of which he afterwards died at Plymouth. The ſhips, 
which covered the landing, were ſhattered by the batteries which 
guarded the ſhore. One Dutch frigate was ſunk, after loſing, 
almoſt her whole crew. The French had profited ſo much by the 


intelligence of Marlborough, that the Engliſh choſe to return, 
without any further attempt, to their own coaſt”. _ 


Tuts diſgrace at ſea was not repairs by any Hlendid a ee 9 in 
tage obtained by land. The French, ſtanding on tlie defenſive, — 
in Flanders, amuſed William, with dextrous movements, through- 
out the ſummer. With ſcarce half the force of the allies,” the 
Dauphin, aſſiſted by the Mareſchal de Luxembourg, covered from 
inſult the French lines. The King was forced to remain in a ſtate 
of inactivity, with the fineſt army he had ever brought into the 
field. The rapid movement of the French from Vignamont, was 
the moſt ſignal event of the whole campaign. Having marched 
forty leagues, in four days, they formed an impenetrable line, 
from the Lys to the ocean; and prevented William from attack- 
ing, by land, the maritime places, which his fleet had inſulted by 
ſea. He, however, found means to beſiege and take the town and 
caſtle of Huy. He ended the campaign with this exploit; and 
left the army, on the thirtieth of September. To ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the King, on the fide of Flanders, was deemed equal to a 
victory by the court of Verſailles. The confederates, it is certain, 

had never a nearer proſpect of ſucceſs; but their hopes were de- 
feated, by the conſummate abilities ofthe Mareſchal de Luxembourg *. 


WHILE the war languiſhed in Flanders, the French puſhed In Spain. 
their operations, with vigour, on the ſide of Spain. In Catalonia, 


! Burnet. Marq. of Caermarthen's Journal, Hiſt. de France, vol, iii. Kennet, Ralph, 
the 
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C . P. the Mareſchal de Noailles, 1 forced the, paſſage of the river. 
— Ter, defeated the Spaniſh army intrenched on the further ſhore. 
1 % He tock Palamos, by aſſault, on the ſeventh of June. Gironne 
and Oftalric fell ſucceſſively into his hands. His deſigns upon, 
Barcelona were defeated, by, the arrival of Ruſſel, with the com- 

bined fleet, in the neighbouring ſeas, Tourpille, with his ſqua- 

dron, was blocked up in the port of Toulon. The abſence of 

their ſhips ſtopt the progreſs, of the French; but a panic had 

ſeized the King, and ſhaken the councils of Spain, The Queen- 

mother, a daughter of Auſtria, and devoted to, the views of her 

family, prevented Charles the Second from ſoliciting peace, on 
advantageous terms. Intrigue, jealouſy, and even murder pre- 

vailed at court. The Queen- mother gained the young Queen, 

by ſupporting her ſuppoſed lover, the Baron de Perlis. The 
Duke d'Offona, who alone remained faithful to the intereſt of his 


maſter, was . paiſoned ; and the public meaſures were diſtracted, : 


between the feeble efforts of a weak monarch and! a faction devoted 
to the court of Vienna *. : 


Other mili- In Piedmont the campaign was inactive; and nothing of moment 
tary tranſit happened upon the Upper-Rhine. The Duke of Savoy was em- 
ployed in ſecret negociations with France. The Emperor made his 


chief effort on the ſide of Hungary. The war, in the latter coun- 
try, produced no ſtriking event; but the Poles, in alliance with 
the Imperialiſts, defeated the Tartars on the Neiſter in the month 
of October. The operations of the combined fleets in the ocean, 
after the fruitleſs attempt upon Breſt, were either languid or ill- 
directed. The lord Berkley bombarded Diep*,- with ſome effect. | 
He was not equally ſucceſsful. at. Havre. He proceeded from 
thence, to La Hogue, and Cherbourg. But. his progreſs was 
more a matter of parade than ſervice. William, anxious to make 
an impreſſion on France, on the ſide of Flanders, had recommend 


* Hift, d'Eſpagne, tom ii. » Ot. 25. * July 12, 
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and ſudject to the directions of one Meeſters, a Dutchman, came 
before the firſt of thoſe places, on the twelfth of September. 
This man had invented a machine, which from the fury of its 
diſcharge was called the Infernal, Two of theſe machines were 
ſent in againſt the fort, which guarded the Riſbank. The firſt 
blew 1 up without effect; the latter ſpent its effect on itſelf, and 
was deſtroyed. The attempt on Calais Was equally unſucceſs- 
ful; and thus the naval campaign, in the ocean, if the ex- 


preſſion may be uſed, produced neither glory nor advantage to the 
nation *. 
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ed 3 an 82 upon Dunker fad Calais, i in | the courſe of the ſum- c A f. 
mer A ſquadron, under the command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 3 


1694. 


Tur King, having left the army on the laſt * of September, King arrives, 


Parliament 


repaired to his favourite reſidence at Loo. On the twenty-third of meets. 


October, he departed from that place; and having adjuſted, at the 
Hague, the ſtate of the war, for the enſuing year, he ſet ſail from 
the Maeſe, on the eighth of November, and landed at Margate the 
next day. The Queen having met him at Rocheſter, they arrived 
at Kenfington on the tenth in the evening, amidſt: the acclama- 


tions of the populace. The parliament, after repeated proroga- 


tions, meeting on the twelfth at Weſtminſter, the King informed 
them in his ſpeech, that he was glad to inform them of the good 
poſture of public affairs. He told them, that the enemy had 
not been in a condition to meet the fleet, in theſe ſeas; that the 
great force ſent into the Mediterranean, had broken all their de- 
ſigns in Spain; and that an effectual ſtop had been put to the 
progreſs of the French arms, on the ſide of Flanders. He doubted 


not, he ſaid, either their affection for his perſon, or their zeal 


for the public ſervice. He, therefore, demanded ſuch ſupplies as 
might enable him to proſecute the war with that vigour, which 


was beſt calculated to procure peace. He put them in mind, 
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that the act of tonnage and poundage was to expire at Chriſimgs3 
and that the great anticipations had rendered that revenue neceſ- 
ſary for the ſupport of the crown 


The commons, declining to proceed to buſineſs, adjourned 
themſelves for ſeven days; a circumſtance, that ſeemed to indi- 
cate, that the plan of government was either not ſettled, or that 
the heads of the oppoſing party were to be ſounded and gained. 
A bill for frequent parliaments, which has ſince obtained the 
name of the triennial bill, ſeems to have been the price of the de- 
manded ſupplies. The abſolute neceflity of a frequency of par- 
liaments had been aſſerted, in the declaration of rights. But the 
demands of the ſubject, on this important point, had been ex- 
preſſed in ſuch indefinite terms, that they had been hitherto 
eluded with eaſe by the crown. The meaſure was proſecuted with 
ſuch an appearance of firmneſs, that the court, party choſe to 
comply. The bill was accordingly prepared“, and it was fol- 
lowed with a vote of ſupply *, Two millions and near four hun- 


dred thouſand pounds were granted for the ſervice of the navy '; 


and the like ſum to ſupport the army, throughout the enſuing 
year. The houle voted, that the ſubſidies of tonnage and pound- 
age, which expired on the twenty-fourth of December, ſhould begin 
from the twenty- ſixth, and continue for five years. The diſcon- 
tinuing of theſe duties, for one day, was intended to prevent the 
pretence of preſcription, on the ſide of the crown, for revenues, 
which ought to be conſidered as the free gift of the ſubject. 


The King came to the houſe of lords, on the twenty-ſecond 
of December, and gave the royal aſſent to the triennial bill, Two 
reaſons * ſeem to have combined, to induce William to give his 
concurrence to an act, which he had defeated the preceding year. 


f Journals, Nov. 12, E Ibid, Nov. 21, 
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The commons, he found, were reſolved to receive this VP” E ba b. 


from the crown, as the price of a ſupply. for the war. Beſides, the 


curable ſymptoms of that dangerous diſeaſe. He was unwilling, 
therefore, 'by an exertion of the prerogative, to ſhake his influence 
with the nation; which would neceſſarily be weakened by the 
event of her death. His prudence only could, in this inſtance, 


Queen had been taken ill of the ſmall-pox, the day before, with in- 


1696 


overcome his attachment to what he deemed to be the inherent right 


of the crown. The commons, however, in aſſerting the liberties 
of the ſubject, appeared not to have neglected themſelves, In 
the ſecond clauſe of the bill, they implied the continuance of the 
parliament then ſubſiſting, for three years. This ſelfiſh proviſion 
was not paſſed without cenſure in the houſe: of peers ; for ſome 
lords, at the laſt reading, proteſted againſt the bill, as tending to 
the-continuance of the preſent parliament longer than was agree- 
able to the conſtitution ot: en ; 

Tur | difvinger df; the ey from bad 8 advanced 
psd to worſe, till it terminated in her death, on the twenty- 
eighth of December. Her figure, her manner, her affability, the 
deceney of her carriage, and equality of her temper, rendered her 
ſincerely and generally beloved, by a people ever fond of the vir- 
tues of their princes. In her perſon, ſhe was tall and graceful, 


full proportioned and eaſy in all her motions. Though her com- 


plexion was not fair, the lineaments of her face were regular and 
well-combined. A lively and piercing eye threw ſuch a pleaſing 
light on her countenance, that ſhe even might be called a woman 
of beauty. The genuine features of her mind are difficult to be 
traced, as her paſſions were neither uncommon in their kind, nor 
ſtrong in their degree. A ſtrict attention to her huſband, and 
even an abſolute ſubſerviency to his will, ſeem to have been more 
the rule of her life, than thoſe more majeſtic virtues, which alone 


1 Journals of the Lords, Dec. 18. 
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I: + 407 the reins of government, ſhe. diſplayed more prudence than 


1694 


Grief of 
William. 


ability, and leſs of art than of ſolidity of judgment. Unambitious 
in her diſpoſition, and ſubdued in her youth to obedience, te 
was ever uneaſy under the weight of power; and ſhe always re- 
ſigned her authority, not only with indifference, but even with | 
pleaſure. Her private virtues, in ſhort, were chiefly conjugal. 
She was not a kind ſiſter; and none will affirm that ſhe was an 


affectionate daughter. Her ſituation, it muſt be confeſſed, was 


cruel and difficult; as it was only through a breach of the ties of 
nature, the could. become at all an object of public applauſe. 


Thoben William Was neither a fond huſband, nor ſubject to 


feelings of a delicate kind, he exhibited every ſymptom of an 


unfeigned grief upon the death of the Queen. Her amiable- 
manner, and an habitual attention to all his commands, had, it 
ſeems, made an impreſſion on his mind, which he had not cared. 
to own. Beſides, gratitude had, perhaps, ſupplied the place of a 
warm affeQtion in his- breaſt. The Quetn certainly deſeryed:. 
every return of friendſhip at. His. hands. She had acted, in all re- 
ſpects toward him, as if virtue conſiſted ſolely. in the implicit 
obedience of a wife to her huſband. Motives of policy might alſo- 
have joined their force to more tender. ſentiments in his mind. 
The whole popularity of his meaſures proceeded from the open: 
and. agreeable deportment of Mary. Many conſidered. her as: 
having the only natural right to the crown. His own. manner, 
when at its beſt, procured more reſpect than-affeQtion ; and he, 
therefore, had ſufficient reaſon. to lament the loſs of a conſort, 
whoſe influence had ſo much contributed to reconcile the people 
to his government. But whatever motive weighed moſt with the 
mind of William, his prudence might have been truſted, as to the 
ſincerity of his grief. 


Tur 
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LA 
Tux city of London, che two tiouſes of pärliament, "the natioſ or” of Po 
in general expreſſed; in warm addreſſes to the throne; their ſenſe ———— 
of the merit of Mary,” and their owh' ſorrow. The Princefs''6f cont; 
Denmark was induced; by. the Earl of Sunderland; to ſend a letter „ Pema. 
of condelence, on the death of her ſiſter, to the King. This 
Princeſs, even before her diſgrace, in the year 1692, had begun a 
ſecret correſpondence with her father. But having now obtained 
a nearer proſpect of the crown, ſhe was eaſily induced to adopt 
an appearance of reconciliation with William. His prudence” 
dictated, that he ought to meet her half⸗way. He was apprehen- 
ſive; that ſhe miglit carry her reſentment for former itſuries to a 
pitch that might prove uneaſy to his government, if not dangerous 
to his power. She was the next heir, by act of parlament. She 
was nearer than William himſelf, by the title of blood. He was 
ſennible, that many had been reftrained;” by their deference to 
Mary;'as the daughter of the late King; and he was certain, that, 
at leaſt, the diſchntented would' y their court with more alt. 
gents to the Prinecſa, ſhould he p wt he "to! remark in a ſtate of ö 
ptoſcriptidm fröft is favour: He therefore admitted her into 
his preſence, "preſetitet" her with moſt of ker ſillerꝰs jewels, and” 
conferred up6n her ſome other favours, 'ni6r6 fford palſtical views,” 


than any affection for Her perſon'®, . 


MaRVY was ſcarce eonfdeted as a partner in the reg al auth Reflections of 
rity, 5 her life; and therefore her death” Tere no mate- er 
Some butt aroſe, whether the arliament was not a 
diflfved"by" her demiſe.” But che abellion was ſecarce pro] poſed” 
in the houſe 'of lords, "when i it was drop pt, as unfit begebe. * 
The late King declined to make any efforts for his 1 
on the preſent occaſions He conceived hopes, that” a government, 


which he thought ! depended u upon "the popularity + of his ' daughter, 
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would ſhake and unhinge itſelf by her deceaſe. He was 186 


affected by the intelligence. But his ſorrow was more that of an 


enthuſiaſt than a father. He was rather grieved at her manner 
of dying, than at her death. . The King,” ſaid that unfortunate 


Prince, received this additional affliction to thoſe which he had 
already undergone. He ſaw a child, whom he tenderly loved, 
perſevering to her death in a ſignal ſtate of diſobedience and diſ- 
loyalty. He perceived, that ſhe was extolled for a crime as for 


_ the higheſt merit. He heard her contradictions called virtues, 


Proceedings 
of parliament 


and her breach of duty to a parent, a becoming ſacrifice to her 
religion and her country *.” Such were the reflections of James, 


upon the death of a daughter, whoſe behaviour to a parent could 
ſearee be juſtified, by bis own conduct, 


TRE death of the Queen, though alarming to the nation, in- 
terrupted not the courſe of buſineſs in, parliament,” A remark- 
able tranſaction, in the preceding ſummer and autumn, was laid 
before the commons, early in the preſent ſeſſion. One Lunt, a. 
perſon of a very profligate character, who had once been a day- 
labourer at Highgate, gave information, on the fifteenth of June, 
concerning a plot for levying war againſt the government. He 


affirmed, that he had delivered commiſſions from the late King tos, 


ſeveral gentlemen in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire. That, at their 
inſtance and expence, he had bought arms and enliſted men. 
That he had been twice ſent to France, to receive the commands 
of James concerning the intended inſurrection; and that one 
Wilſon, who had aſſiſted him in delivering the commiſſions, Was 
privy to the circumſtances of the plot. The ſuppoſed conſpira- 
tors were ſeized. They were brought to London, and then re- 
manded to Mancheſter, to take their trials. Lunt and Wilſon 
ſwore to the truth of the information. - But Lunt, being ordered 
in court, to point at the ſeveral priſoners, miſtook his men. 


. James IL 1694. | 
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This created a vial ſuſpicion uf perjury; * allant, 
one Taffe, who had, been acquainted. with, Lunt, declared pub- 
lickly, that the whole plot was nothing but a villanous con- 


trivance, fabricated between himſelf and that profligate wit- 


neſs. The King's council ſtopt all proceedings. The priſoners 


2. 
0 25 


1694. 


were acquitted ; and the popular clamour became ſo loud in fa- 


vour of the accuſed, that the miniſtry found it neceſſary, to com- 
mit their witneſſes to priſon, and to order them to be proſe- 
cuted '. . 

Tnouon the moſt of the perſons accuſed were attached to the 
late King, and ſome of them actually plotting for his ſervice, the 


on the Lan- 
caſhire plot, 


information of Lunt and his aſſociates ſeems to have had no foun- g 


dation in fact. The whole appears to have been framed by the 


intrigues and precipitate zeal of one Johnſton, a Scotſman, brother 


to the ſecretary of ſtate of chat name. This buſy and ſelf- inte- 


reſted man, had, in the hopes of a gratification from William, 


long acted the part of an informer againſt the Jacobites, in Eng- 
land as well as in Scotland. He had employed every mean art to 


circumvent the unwary, and to find evidence againſt the accuſed '. 
The victory obtained by the gentlemen of Lancaſhire over the 


witn ſſes of government, in a court of juſtice, induced them to lay 
their grievances before the parliament. The reſult of the deli- 
berations of the commons anſwered not their hopes on the ſub- 


ject. They voted, that there had been ſufficient grounds for the 


proſecution and trial of the conſpirators at Mancheſter; ; and that 


a dangerous plot had been carried on againſt the King and govern- 
ment. Notwithſtandihg theſe reſolutions, the witneſſes were tried 
and found guilty of perjury, at the Lancaſter aſſizes. They were 


afterwards ” indiQed, for a conſpiracy againſt the liyes and eſtates _ 


of the accuſed' genttemen. But the proſecution was dropt, and 
Lunt and Wilſon dc diſcharged. | 


7 Trial. Hp W i iii. Ralph, vol. ii. Auct. citat. 13 7 Johnſton's Let- 
ters to Carſtares, ; Aug. 1695, | 
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us The, popularity of paſſing che 4rivrial hill uo u laws Kelle 
Wits EF! not William from an oppoſition in parliament. The: commons 
An ow” order ell afſtate of the loans: debts; and charges upon the revert; 


,” 


into abuſes. together: with an account of the ex penet of the civil liſt, to be 
laid before their houſe!” They opened the ſame day, a channel 
of inquiry into abuſes and corruptions, hie led to important 
but diſgraceful diſcoveries of the venality of the times. Upon 
a petition of the inhabitants of” Royſt6n,: agaitift the violetice and 
exactions of the ſoldiery, the houſe came to ſome ſpirited © 
votes. They reſolved, that the officers and ſoldiers, demand- 
ing .and* exacting {ubliſtence-money i in their quarters, or on 
a march, was arbitrary and illegal; and a great violation of 
the rights of the ſubjects. Some agents who, by defrauding the 
ſoldiers of their pay, had forced them into violences, were com- 
mitted by the command of the houſe. Guy, ſecretary of the 
treaſury, the known inſtrument of the crown, in purchaſing votes 

n partiament, was ſent to the Tower for taking a bribe for him- 

ſelf . They addrefſed the King againſt Colonel Haſtings, for his 

ll ; aQs of avarice and violence againſt his regiment ; and that officer 

ll was inſtantly diſcharged from his command. A bill was ordered, 

il in the mean time, to oblige the agents of the regiments to ac- 

ll | count for the diſpoſal of the money which they had received. 


| | The ſpeaker Tu 18 detection of flagrant abuſes, eſtabliſhed: a well- founded 
| | _— opinion, that the court, the camp, the city, and even the parlia- I 
| | ment, were infected with one general contagion ' of . bribery, - 
ll | corruption, and venality. The commons, to extricate themſelves - 
from their part of the aſperſion, reſolved to proceed in their 
inquiry. The unſucceſsful attempts made by the city of London, 
to carry the orphans' bill into a law, and the facility with which it 

had been lately paſſed, created ſuſpicions of corrupt practices upon 
that head. A committee was appointed to inſpect the chamber- 


* Journalt, January 12th. . „ Ibid, Feb. 1695, t Ibid. 
| lain's 
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He bad the mortification to put this humiliating queſtion to the 
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Ain's * They made: their report, on the ſeventh of Match. Cc AP. r. 

Several ſums of money appeared to have been expended in gain- 
ing votes in parliament. The line of corruption was traced to 1 er 
the ſpeaker himſelf. The houſe went immediately into debate 


on the ſubject. They ſoon came to the refolution; That Sir 
Jehn Trevor, ſpeaker of the houſe, by receiving a gratuity of one 
thouſand guineas from the city of London, after paſſing the 
orphans' bill, was guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanour. 


houſe, He retired under the pretence of a colick, and having 
ſigniſied his diſmiſſion to the —"_ he was expelled from his ſeat 
in Ms 40 


Tun commons, ee this ſhameful ſcene of detection; turned Corrapt prac- 
their inquiries to another quarter. The affairs of the Eaſt-India affairs; 4 
company had employed a great portion of the attention of parlia- 


ment, from the year 1691, till the end of 1693. The company 


dad ngt only declined to ſubmit to the regulations propoſed by the 


commons 3 they even fruſtrated all the endeavours of that aſſembly, 
by procuring a new charter from the King. The houſe ſuſpected 
corruption, upon the preſent occaſion; and they ordered the ſame 
committee who. had examined the books of the chamberlain, to 
inſpect thoſe of the Eaſt-India company. The abſtracts of the 
ſums paid for ſpecial ſervices, ſince the Revolution, ſoon led to 
the diſcovery, ſo much required. In the reign of James, the 
annual charges ſcarce exceeded twelve hundred pounds. Ever- 
ſince they had gradually increaſed. In the year. 1691, they were 
very conſiderable. But in the year 169g, when the charter was 
obtained, they amounted to near ninety thouſand! pounds; which 
had been lent on the notes of Sir Thomas Cooke, the governor of 
the company. Cooke was called before the houſe, and refuſing to 


account for the money, he was immediately committed to the 


» Journals, March 1695. 
4 Tower ;; 
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Tower; and a bill ordered to be brought in to oblige Him to make 
a diſcovery. The bill paſſed, in a few. peer Err was _ * to 
the lords for their concurrence *, 


' The Duke of Leeds, ſo often minibus by the progreflive 
titles of Sir Thomas Oſborne, the Lord Latimer, the Earl of 
Danby, and Marquis of Caermarthen, by the vehemence of his 
zeal for Cooke, rendered his own honour ſuſpected. The pro- 
teſtations of his innocence, with which he blended his ſpeech 
againſt the bill, were conſidered as ſo many acknowledgments of 
guilt, in-a man more remarkable for his talents, than either for 
his integrity or diſintereſtedneſs. The houſe yielding either to 
his arguments or influence, poſtponed the buſineſs from the ſixth 
to the thirteenth of April; a point of conſequence, as the ſeſſion 
was known to draw near to its cloſe. Cooke was brought before 
the lords, on the thirteenth, He declared himſelf willing to 
make a full diſcovery, on condition of being indemnified againſt 
all actions and ſuits except thoſe of the Eaſt-India company, 
whom he had never injured. The peers reſolved to drop the bill 
of pains and penalties, ſent up from the commons; and they 
ordered a committee to withdraw to form ſuch a bill of indem- 
nification as Cooke required. The commons amended the bill with 
a penal clauſe. The lords agreed to the amendment; and Cooke 
was directed, by the act, to make a full diſcovery to a joint com- 
mittee of peers and commons, on or before the twenty-third of 
April“. 


SOME, in both houſes, were eager in the proſecution of the 
affair. But, from the loſs of time, the majority ſeemed deter- 
mined to defeat 2 meaſure, ' which common decency forbade 
them to drop entirely. The King himſelf appeared to be no 
great friend to a diſcovery, which threatened to involve himſelf 


„ Journals, March 26, 1695, * Journals, paſſim. ; 
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— 
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in the ſame ſcene of corruption with his ſervants. When he 
came to the houſe, on the twenty-ſecond of April, to paſs ſeve- 
ral bills, he recommended diſpatch to his parliament; as he was 
determined to put an end to the ſeſſion in a few days. The joint 
committee of lords and commons met at the exchequer chamber. 
Cooke appeared before them, and delivered a paper, containing 
an unſatis factory diſcovery. Several perſons privy to the tranſ- 
action were examined. Ten thouſand pounds were traced to the 
King; five thouſand to the Duke of Leeds, and other ſums to 
other men in power. The ſcene of corruption appeared to be as 
extenſive, as it was ſhameful and uncommon. The matter was 
reported, on the twenty-ſeventh of April, to both houſes. The 
commons, in particular, flew into a violent flame. The inno- 
cent were eager to ſhow their own regard to honour, and the con- 


ſciouſly criminal endeavoured to palliate their guilt, by an appear- 
ance of vehemence againſt the crime ”. 


Tur commons, after ſome debate, came to a reſolution, that 
there was ſufficient matter to impeach the Duke of Leeds of high 
crimes. and miſdemeanours. They ordered Mr. Comptroller 
Wharton to impeach him accordingly, at the bar of the houſe of 
lords, in the name of the houſe and all the commons of England. 
The report was read, in the mean time, in the houſe of lords. 

Leeds was ſpeaking to his own defence, when he was apprized of 
the proceedings of the commons. He ſuddenly went down to 
that houſe, and deſired to be heard. He was permitted to ſpeak. 
But his ſpeech was not ſatis factory. He prepared for his defence 
in a more effectual way. One Robart, a Swiſs by nation, and one 
of his own domeſtics, was the only perſon who could carry home 
any certain proof to the Duke. Robart was prudently ſent back 
to his native country. The lords addreſſed the King to ſtop the 


y Journals, paſſim. 
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fugitive, by ſhutting the ports of the kingdom againſt his flight.. 


——— Neither William nor his ſervants were likely to gain by the in- 


1695. 


An act with 
regard to tae 
Corn. 


quiry. The proclamation was not iſſued till nine days after the 
addreſs of the peers. The elamours of Leeds for a trial or an 
acquittal, roſe in proportion to Robart's diſtance from London. 
A prorogation, on the third of May, at length extinguiſhed the 
inquiry and the Duke's fears; and thus ended a wretched farce ;. 
in which the feeble efforts for obtaining juſtice, were ſcarce leſs. 
diſgraceful than venality itſelf to the age *. 


DvuRIiNG theſe tranſactions, another matter of the utmoſt. 


importance employed a part of the attention of parliament. The 


bad ſtate of the coin, both by diminution and adulteration, became 


too obvious not to alarm the nation. The money had actually 
decreaſed more than one half, in its nominal value. The King, 


had been, for ſome time, apprized of this growing evil *, He 


intended to iſſue a proclamation that no money ſhould paſs, for 
the future, but by weight. He was, however, diverted from 


this meaſure, by the conſideration, that the debaſement of the 


coin would facilitate the loans to government. The Earl of 
Rocheſter laid open, in the houſe of lords, the alarming condition 
of the currency; and as early as the eighth of January, a com- 


mittee of the commons. were appointed to receive propoſals to 


prevent clipping, and the exportation of ſilver. The report of 
the committee lay, for ſome time, neglected on the table. The 


lords, however, paſſed a bill to prevent the counterfeiting and 


clipping the current coin of the kingdom. They ſent the bill 
down to the commons for their concurrence, on the nineteenth of 
March”. The houſe took: the report of their committee into 
conſideration ; and they made ſeveral amendments, to which the 


lords agreed, But though the bill contained ſome good clauſes; 


2 Journals, paſſim. * Burnct, vol. iii. 
d Jouroals, Maich 19, 1995. 
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it was manifeſtly inadequate to the perfect cure of the evil. The 
value of money was ſunk in the exchange. Guineas, which 
ought to have been equal in value to one and twenty ſhillings and 
fix pence, roſe to thirty ſhillings. The credit of government and 
the public funds fell to ſuch a degree, as to bring a diſcount 
of forty per cent. upon tallies *, * 


THe juſt complaints of the Engliſh mariners, had induced 
William to recommend a bill for their encouragement, at the 
opening of this ſeſſion of parliament, The abuſes which pre- 
vailed by land, were great and general, But avarice and tyranuy 
arrived only at their height in the navy. The agents of the 
Crown defrauded the ſeamen of their wages. The captains 
and commanders of ſhips joined in the ſame ſhameful traffic. 
The proviſions were cheap and unwholeſome. Jobs, frauds, and 
injuſtice prevailed in every line“. Inſults abroad were added to 
the diſtreſſes of the ſeamen at home. The Dutch, to man their 
own fleet, exacted, under the pretence of the King's permiſſion, 
the tenth man out of every Britiſh ſhip that eatered their ports: 
They roſe in their demands in the courſe of the preſent year. 
They required a man out of every veſlel, though navigated by 
ever ſo few hands. The perſon choſen was either obliged to re- 
deem his freedom with a conſiderable ſum of money, or to ſerve 
in a foreign bottom *, The parliament paid no attention either 
to the recommendation of the King, or the complaints of the ſea- 
men. On the third of May, William came to the houſe of lords; 
and having thanked the two houſes for the ſupplies, put an end 
to the ſeſſion”. 


 Tnovcn the neceſſity of his immediate departure to the con- 
tinent, was the reaſon aſſigned by the King for proroguing the 


© Burnet, vol, iii. 4 Petition to the lords. 
* Dutch encroachments, p. 53. MS, Account in the Bodleian library, Oxon. 
Journals, May 3, 1693. 
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C RA P. parliament in the midſt of the inquiry, he remained nine days 
thi — — atcter the prorogation at Kenſington. Having declared the 
j . regency, conſiſting of the chief officers of ſtate, on the third of 
0 May, he ſailed from Graveſend on the twelfth; and arrived, on 
hl the fourteenth, at the Hague. The allies had made the neceſſary 
| 


| preparations for acting with vigour. France, diſconcerted by the 


death of the Mareſchal de Luxembourg *, and her other misfor- 
| tunes, thought only of a defenſive campaign. Lewis deſpairing 
| to find a proper ſucceſſor to ſo great a captain, was long doubtful 
where he ſhould fix his choice; The Mareſchal de Villeroi 
was at length placed at the head of the principal army in- 
| Flanders. The ſecond army was ſubmitted to the orders of 
i Boufflers. Namur on the right, and Dunkitk on the left, com- 
Wl prehended between them, the-extent of country to be defended” 
i by the French. Tournay on the Scheld, and Ypres, near the 
| Lys, formed a part of the line. Boufflers was ordered to- 
Ml! aſſemble his army near Mons, to cover Namur, and Villeroi poſted: 


l himſelf between the Scheld and the Lys, to protect Tournay, . 
0 | | Ypres, and Dunkirk. 


Preparations WILLIAM, having taken the field, on the ſixth of June, found 
_— Na- Himfelf at the head of an army, much ſuperior to that of the 
French. To amuſe the enemy, and to conceal his real deſign 
upon Namur, he made ſome movements, which rendered Villeroi 
uncertain where the ſtorm was firſt to fall. The Ki:s ſſembled 
his army in three divifions. The firſt, under the Elector of 
Bavaria, he ordered to advance between the Scheld and the Lys.. 
He poſted himſelf, with the ſecond, at Becelaër on the Heule. 
He detached the Duke of Wirtemberg, with the third diviſion, to 
iuveſt the fort of Knoque. Theſe feints and refinements in his, 
motions, the King durſt not have attempted, had De Luxembourg 


8 Auct. citat. paſſi m. h Jan. 4. N. S. 
i Mem, du Feuquicre, p. 120. 
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fill commanded the enemy. Any of the three bodies of the con- 
federates might have been attacked by the whole force of the French 
army. But either Villeroi diſcerned not the advantage, or he de- 
liberated till the opportunity was loſt *; and William, having at 
length completed his preparations, reſolved to fit down before 
Namur. He made every neceſſary diſpoſition for inveſting the 
place, for covering the ſiege, and for forming an army to obſerve 
the motions of the enemy, on the maritime ſide of Flanders. 
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Tur ſiege of Namur was formed by the Elector of Bavaria, The town in- 


with his native troops, the forces of ſeveral German princes, and 
a body of cavalry. William, at the head of the main army, lay 
behind the Mehaigne, in a condition to paſs that river, and, if 
neceſſary, to ſuſtain the ſiege. The Prince of Vaudemont, with 
an army of obſervation, lay between the Lys and the Mandel, to 
cover thoſe places in Flanders which were moſt expoſed . The 
enemy perceiving, at length, the deſigns of William upon Namur, 
the Mareſchal de Boufflers, with ſeven regiments of dragoons, 
had thrown himſelf into the place, to reinforce the garriſon. Vil- 
leroi, inſtead of making any attempt to relieve Namur, reſolved 
to fall upon the Prince of Vaudemont; who lay, with an inferior 
force, within three leagues of his army. The Prince was diſad- 


vantageouſly encamped. His adverſary, however, poſſeſſed no 


abilities to-avail himſelf of what fortune had thrown in his way · 
When he deliberated, concerning the manner of attack, the op- 
portunity was loſt, The like advantage preſented itſelf a ſecond 
time. But it was only to throw a ſecond diſgrace on the French 


general, The Prince retreated in his preſence, with conſummate- 
ill; and ſheltered himſelf, with very little loſs, under the can-- 


non of Ghent “*. 


* . Memoires du Feuquiere; | bid. p. 123. 
" Memoires du Feuquiere. 
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THe fine retreat 'of the Prince of Vaudemont, was conſidered 
equal to a victory. The French, however, found means to take 
Dixmuyde and Deynſe, with little reſiſtance. The garriſons were 


made priſoners of war. Both places were diſmantled. The 


trenches were, in the mean time, opened before Namur. On the 
twelfth of July, the batteries began to play. In a ſally, on the 


eighteenth, the French were forced to retreat, with conſiderable 


loſs. The King, on the ſame day, ordered the advanced works 


and traverſes of the enemy to be ſtormed; and this ſervice was per- 


formed in his preſence, with the greateſt reſolution and ſucceſs. 
The ground taken from the enemy, was inſtantly occupied with 
batteries. On the twenty- ſeventh of July, the King carried the 
firſt counterſcarp; and the Elector of Bavaria, at the ſame inſtant, 
found means to throw a bridge acroſs the Sambre, which facili- 
tated the reduction of the place. The French behaved themſelves 
with an obſtinate bravery. But the allies, animated by the 
preſence of their leader, were irreſiſtible in their various attacks. 
The outworks were, at length, carried by the beſiegers. A prac- 


tical breach was made in the innermoſt wall. Preparations for 


a general aſſault being made, the town capitulated, on the fourth 
of Auguſt ; and the garriſon, under the command of the Mare- 
ſchal de Boufflers, retired, on the ſixth, to the caſtle ", 


The Mareſchal de Villeroi, in the mean time, having croſſed 
the Lys and Scheld, made a feint of marching to raiſe the ſiege. 
His real deſign was directed againſt Bruſſels; and he appeared, on 
the thirteenth of Auguſt, before that place. Under a pretence of 
revenging the attacks of the Engliſh fleet, on the maritime towns 
of Flanders, he bombarded Bruſſels. Fifteen hundred houſes, and 
many public buildings were laid in ruins. The Prince of Vaude- 
mont was an eye-witneſs of a deſtruction which he could neither 
prevent. nor avenge. On the fifteenth of Auguſt, the French 
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general, being reinforced with a conſiderable body of troops, © Wy a p. 
directed his march toward Namur. When he had advanced to 
Fleurus, he gave a ſignal of his approach to the beſieged, by the __ 
_ diſcharge of ninety pieces of cannon. William, leaving the 

charge of the ſiege to the Elector of Bavaria, repaired to his army, 
ſtrongly encamped within five miles of Namur. On the twenty- 

' ninth of Auguſt, De Villeroi advanced toward the allies. But he 

found them ſo well poſted, that he retired in the night, without 

noiſe. The caſtle was, in the mean time, prefſed by the confede- 

rates with the utmoſt vigour. In a general aſſault, on the thirtieth of 

Auguſt, the beſiegers, though with great loſs, made ſuch a lodge - 

ment, that the French deſired to capitulate, on the firſt of Sep- 
tember. 


TH taking of Namur, in the preſence of a great army of the 11 
enemy, was the moſt brilliant of William's military actions. 
Though he had loſt that important place, in the like circumſtances, 
his ſpirit and conduct throughout this campaign, deſerved and 
received applauſe. An act of reſentment againſt the enemy, 
added to the reputation which the King acquired by the taking 
of Namur. The French, contrary to an expreſs cartel for a 
mutual ranſom of priſoners, had detained the garriſons of Dix- 
muyde and Deynſe, which places had fallen into their hands. 
The Mareſchal de Boufflers was arreſted as an hoſtage, by the 
orders of the King. He remonftrated in vain, He was ſent 
priſoner to Maeſtricht, and detained till aſſurances were received, 
that the imprifoned garrifons ſhould be releaſed and ſent back to 
the confederates. The operations of the campaign ended with the 
ſurrender of the citadel ; and William, quitting the field, retired 
to Dieren, and from thence to Loo. The command devolved upon 
the Elector of Bavaria; but the armies ſeparated, in the end of 
September. His want of ſucceſs, in the preceding years of the 
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C _ p. war, enhanced to William the fame of taking Namur. The 


L—— capture of a ſingle town could ſcarce produce a plentiful harveſt of 
due laurels to a general accuſtomed to victory. 


Nip, de. in TRE war languiſhed, on the ſide of Italy, between France and 


many, and the Duke of Savoy. Caſal was defended by the firſt and taken by 
Ou the latter, in a manner, that ſhewed neither power was ſincere in 
the operations of the campaign. To amuſe the allies ſeemed to 
be the object of both parties. The ſame languor, or rather a total 1 
inaction, prevailed on the Upper-Rhine. Two armies, alternately "Mp 
offering and declining battle, made a mere paſtime and parade of 
war. The Spaniards, aided by the maritime powers, were more 
fortunate than they had been in the preceding campaign. They 
obtained ſome advantage in the field. But they beſieged Palamos 
in vain, The Engliſh fleet, which had wintered at Cadiz, could 
render no effectual aid to a nation labouring under feeble coun- 
cils, a want of money, and every ſpecies of domeſtic decay. Ad- 
miral Ruſſel, having ſpent the ſummer to little purpoſe, on the 
coaſts of Spain and Provence, returned to Cadiz, in the end of 
September. The glory of inſulting the French coaſt, and of con- 
fining the fleet of the enemy in the harbour of Toulon, could 
ſcarce balance the extraordinary expence of the maritime powers, 
in their efforts to ſecond the feeble operations in Spain. 
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and Hun- A peace had been expected, on the ſide of Hungary. But the 
* hopes of the allies vaniſhed, upon the acceſſion ” of Muſtapha the 
Second, to the Ottoman throne. This Prince, poſſeſſed of more 
vigour than his predeceſſor, Ahmed the Second, reſolved to com- 
mand his troops in perſon. He took the field, paſſed the Da- 
nube, ſtormed Lippa, and ſeized Ttul. Falling ſuddenly on a 
conſiderable body of troops under General Veterani, he killed 
that officer, diſperſed his forces, and cloſed, with ſucceſs, a 
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campaign which promiſed nothing but misfortunes. The Elector 
of Saxony, who commanded the Imperialiſts, was too late in tak- 
ing the field. His army was ill provided, the ſeaſon was ſevere, 
the enemy too prudent to hazard that reputation which he had 
already acquired. Poland, torn as uſual with domeſtic faction, 
made no figure in the preſent year. France had increaſed, 
by her intrigues, the feuds between the nobles. She had gained, 
by her ſecret influence, the King. The deliberations of the diet 
were interrupted by every ſpecies of civil diſcord; and that aſſem- 
bly was diſſolved in confuſion “. 5 


THE operations of the combined ſquadrons in the ocean, were 
productive of no ſtriking events. The lord Berkeley commanded 
in chief the fleet deſtined to inſult the coaſt of France. He bom- 
barded St. Maloes, with little effect, on the fourth of July. He 
came before Dunkirk on the firſt of Auguſt. The noted Meeſters, 
a Dutch engineer, applied again his infernals to the Riſbank, with 
the ſame want of ſucceſs as in the preceding year, Heats and 
animoſities prevailed between the Engliſh and Dutch. Com- 
plaints were made on every fide. Meeſters withdrew from the 
ſquadron, with his machines, in the night. The Lord Berkeley 
retired, and proceeded to Calais. The enemy were prepared to 
receive his viſit ; and having in vain diſcharged fix hundred ſhells 
into the place, his lordſhip deſiſted from his attempt. 


Tux naval efforts of the Engliſh-in the Weſt Indies were at- 
tended with no ſucceſs. Wilmot and Lillingſton, who command- 
ed an expedition againſt the French in Hiſpaniola, agreed to en- 
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diſaſters at 
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rich themſelves, and quarrelled about the ſpoil. The intereſt of 


the public was neglected in their animoſities. But though the 
nation was diſgraced by their groſs miſmanagements, no inquiry 
was made into their conduct. The commerce of the kingdom 
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the commanders of the navy. Many veſſels from Barbadoes were 
taken by the enemy. Five Eaſt India ſhips, valued at a million, 
fell into their hands. The misfortunes at ſea abated the joy of 
the people for the ſucceſs by land. Admiral Hopſon, appointed 
to ſcour the channel with a ſquadron, was either inactive or un- 
ſucceſsful, The Marquis of Caermarthen, flationed with ſome 
ſhips at Scilly, miſtook a fleet of merchantmen for the enemy's 
navy; and fled, with all his fails, from the veſſels which he ought 


to defend. 


Tu affairs of Scotland furniſhed nothing worthy of being re- 
corded, after the prorogation of the parhament, in the year 1093. 
The ſame regency and the fame meaſures continued throughout 
the ſucceeding year. The King, eager to derrve all the poſſible 
aid from that kingdom, to maintain the war, demanded nume- 


rous levies from the heritors or proprietors of lands. In the 


fpace of three months, three thoufand men were impreſſed and 
dehvered to the officers of the government, Theſe, with five 
regiments, making in all feven thouſand ſoldiers, were embarked 
at Leith *, and tranſported to Flanders. The ſurrender * of the 
Baſs, which had been hitherto held in the name of James, is a 
matter of greater ſingularity than importance. Two and thirty 
perſons had taken poſſeſſion of that poſt, and ſupported themſelves 
by manning their boat, and rifling ſuch veſſels as paſſed near their 
rock. In one of their predatory excurſions, eighteen of their 
number, having boarded a fhrp from Dunbar, were carried to 
Dundee, by the foree of a ftorm. They landed, and fled by dif- 
ferent ways. But three were taken, tried, and condemned. To 
fave their companions, thoſe who remained on the Baſs defired to 
capitulate, The council agreed to their propoſals. The con- 


* Apr. 22, 1694. 
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demned were pardoned, and the reſt were permitted to depart, 
with their baggage and fwords ". 


Taz malecontents in Scotland found matter for fomenting a 
jealouſy of government, which rendered the meeting of the par- 
liament of that kingdom dangerous to the authority of its regeney. 
That afſembly, therefore, was prorogued from time to time, till 
the neceſſities of the crown overcame the fears of its ſervants. 
The funds eſtabliſhed for the army had expired; and they had 
been diverted to other purpoſes, by a breach of public faith. To 
ſoften the oppoſition to the crown, a commiſſion was iſſued, un- 
der the great ſeal, to examine witneſſes upon the maſſacre of 
Glenco; as the memory of that act of barbarity ſtill inflamed the 
paſſions of the whole nation. Though this was an artifice to 
cover that infamous tranſaction by a private inquiry ”, it pro- 
duced, by an appearance of juſtice, a favourable change in' the 
minds of the people. But ſchemes ſtill more effectual had been 
previouſly formed to amuſe the nation, and to gain a majority in 
parliament. On the ninth of May 1695, the ſeſſion was opened 
by the Marquis of Tweedale, as King's commiſſioner. William, 
in his letter to the parliament, excuſed, by the continuation of the 
war, his not appearing in perſon in Scotland. He recommended 
to them moderation and union in matters of the church. He 


deſired, in the moſt ſoothing terms, a renewal of the ſubſidies that 
had juſt expired *. 


SOOTHING expreſhons, however, were not the only means 
Prepared, by the ſervants of William, to gain the Scots, One 
Paterſon, who had been the chief inſtrument in eſtabliſhing the 
bank of England, had framed a mercantile project of an extenſive 
kind for Scotland. Such Engliſh merchants, as had been hitherto 
diſappointed in their ſchemes of forming a new Eaſt India com- 
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pany, gave their countenance to Paterſon's plan; which, from 
views of their own, was adopted, with ardour, by the Scotiſh mi- 
niſtry. The project was to eſtabliſh one ſettlement at Darien, on 
the caſt ſide of the iſthmus of America; and another on the op- 
polite ſide, toward the South Sea, This ſcheme was laid before 
the King, by Secretary Johnſton. Inſtructions were prepared and 
ſigned, impowering the commiſſioner to give his aſſent to any bill 
for the encouragement of trade. That nobleman, accordingly, 
communicated the King's intentions to the parliament. The 
bait was greedily ſeized. The people loſt their reſentment, in a 
condeſcenſion, which flattered their hopes of wealth: The par- 
liament itſelf was all ſubmiſſion. A vote of condolence, for the 
death of the Queen, was inſtantly paſſed. They gave, at- once, . 
all the neceſſary ſupplies. The ways and means were a general 


poll-tax, a ſix-months ceſs out of the land-rents, and an additional 


excile ?7.. 


Bur notwithſtanding this ſeeming complaiſance to the crown, the 
current of the nation, for an inquiry into the maſlacre of Glenco, 
was too ſtrong to be oppoſed. The artifice of the court-party 
could not conceal the ſhocking circumſtances of that barbarous affair. 
They, however, diverted,. with ſome appearance of decency, the 
implication of guilt from the King himſelf to Dalrymple, his 
acting miniſter, upon that occalion. The parliament voted the 
whole a murder. They addreſſed the King, for juſtice, on the 
offenders. But their application was couched in terms, which 
ſeemed” to demand no compliance with their requeſt, William, 
accordingly, paid no attention to their addreſs. He even conti- 
nued his favour, without abatement, to the principal actors in the 
tragedy, The bill for eſtabliſhing a company for trading to 
Africa and the Indies, was the price of the blood ſhed at Glenco. 
The clamour and misfortunes which this act produced, ſhall be 


y Proceedings of Scot, Parl. 
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Kereafter explained. Together with this bill, two others of im- 


portance received the royal aſſent: An act for raiſing yearly nine 


thouſand men to recruit the Scotch regiments, in the ſervice 
abroad and one for erecting a public bank in the city of Edin- 
burgh. On the ſeventeenth of July, the commiſſioner adjourned 
the parliament to the ſeventh day of the following November *. 


A K1ND of tranquillity ſucceeded in Ireland, the ineffectual 
complaints, which the people of that kingdom laid before the 
parliament of England. Sir Henry Capel, created à lord, 
with other two lords juſtices, carried on the government 
with a degree of preciſion. Quarrels ſprung among them- 
ſelves. Capel abetted the intereſts of the Engliſh againſt the old 
Triſh, without any ſtrict regard to equity *. He- courted popula- 


rity at the expence of juſtice, and ſuffered himſelf to become the 


property of intereſted and deſigning men. His brethren in office 
were more ſevere and more juſt. They ſtudied to protect the old 
Iriſh, when opprefſed*. They gained honour. But they loſt po- 
pularity. Capel, favoured by the Engliſh in Ireland, raiſed his 
views to the government of that kingdom. He promiſed to the 


King and his miniſters to carry every thing in a parliament, 


ſhould he be appointed lord deputy, with powers to diſplace ſome 
men in office, His propoſal was accepted; ſeveral were removed*<; 
and a parliament was called“. 


CAPEL opened the ſeſſton with a demand of money. The 
commons reſolved to grant an immediate ſupply to the King, to 
diſcharge the debts of the crown, and to maintain the eſtabliſhed 
government, They found it leſs difficult to make the grant, than 
to find the ways and means. They agreed, at length, on a poll- 
bill, and ſome additional cuſtoms; - But as both were deemed ina- 


Acgunte to the ſum required, they reſolved to continue, to the end 
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of the year 1698, the additional exciſe, which they had voted at 
the beginning only for a ſhort ſpace of time. A quarrel between 
the lord-deputy and the chancellor, filled the reſt of the ſeſſion 
with debates, and a degree of confuſion. A motion was made by 
the party of the former, to impeach the latter for forming a new 
faction in the kingdom. But the chancellor was cleared of all 
imputation by a great majority, The ſeſſion, however, ended in 
tranquillity ; and, upon the whole, favourable to the lord-deputy. 
He carried the projects of the Crown in parliament ; and he was 
recommended as an excellent governor, in a ſpecial addreſs ſent 
by the commons to the King *. 


Topo the death of Mary raiſed the expectations of the 
adherents of her father, that Prince ſhewed little inclination to 
avail himſelf of that event. He either reſigned a mind, depreſſed 
with misfortunes, to religious enthuſiaſm ; or, diſguſted with the 
apparent coldneſs of the French miniſtry, left his hopes of a re- 
ſtoration to fortune. His friends in England ceaſed not, how- 
ever, to urge him to an attempt on that kingdom. The Earl of 
Arran endeavoured to rouſe him with letters. The Earl of Sun- 
derland, now much in the confidence of William, betrayed the 
councils of the latter Prince to his farmer maſter *. He informed 
the late King, early in the ſeaſon, that the Engliſh fleet. were 


. deſtined to attack Toulon. But he, at the ſame time, gave it as 


his opinion, that the enterpriſe would be dropt as impraCticable *. 
The languor which had ſeized the belligerent powers, extended 
itfelf to the party of James in England, and to his councils in 
France. The latter kingdom was too much exhauſted by inter- 
nal calamities, either to puſh the war with vigour on the conti- 
nent, or to avail herſelf of a defcent on the Britiſh iſles. 


© Addreſs of the Commons. 4 Arran to James, March 13, 1695. 
© Sunderland's Correſpondence, Stot. Coll. Paris. 
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Tur more violent Jacobites, in the mean time, continued their © HH F. 
zealous efforts in favour of their dethroned maſter. Strangers to 
the fituation of the mind of James, and ignorant of the diſpoſition Zeal 6 bis 
of France, they endeavoured to rouſe the firſt with every poſſible e 
argument, to make a deſcent in England. The abſence of the 
reigning Prince, his unpopularity at home, and the feuds which 
ſubſiſted between him and ſome members of the great alliance 
abroad, were placed in the moſt flattering colours before the eyes 
of the late King. The manifeſt decline in the health of William, 
his loſs of influence in the death of Mary, the diſtreſs and conſe- 
quent diſcontent of the nation, their murmurs againſt the late 
heavy taxes, their fears of future burdens, were either magnified 
or recounted with ardour. James was aſſured, by his adherents, 
that, in the preſent ſtate of affairs and opinions, ten thouſand 
men would be ſufficient to eſtabliſh him again on his throne. 
They affirmed, that the whole force in England, conſiſted only of 
nine thouſand men, That the nation was divided into three 
parties. That one of theſe was in the intereſt of the late King ; 
one affected the views and perſon of the Princeſs of Denmark; 
and the third, but the leaft conſiderable, adhered to Williatn *. 


WH1LsT theſe zealots laid their propoſals with ſo much eager- lis party in- 
neſs before James, his miniſter, the Earl of Middleton, main Pogland. 
tained an intimate intercourſe with the principal men in England. 

The Earl of Sunderland continued his ſeeret eorreſpondenee. Even 

the Duke of Devonſhire and the Bart of Pembroke *, the latter then 
lord-privy-ſeal, ſeemed to have liſtened to the court of St. Ger- 

mains. The Dutcheſs of Devonſhire either following or leading 

her huſband, became an agent for james. The Princeſs of Den- 
mark and the Earl of Marlborough profeffed themſelves his firm 
and unſhaken friends. The affurances made by perſons of ſuch 
weight and conſequence, kept alive the hopes of his friends, 


Stuart-papers, 1695. 5 Middleton to Mordant, June 6, 1695. * I bid. 
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while he himſelf had fallen into a ſtate of indifference concern- 


ing his own fate. Middleton, however, made, ſoon after, fruitleſs 
applications, in the name of his maſter, to the court of France. 
To induce the French miniſtry to undertake an invaſion of Eng- 
land, he communicated his intelligence and hopes from chat 
kingdom. He repreſented, that the coaſt was left naked of ſhips 
of war. That the diſcontents which prevailed at preſent, were 
likely to increaſe, after the intended elections for a new houſe of 
commons,* William, he ſaid, was to demand eight milhons from 
parliament ; and to alter the eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion, by preferring 
any children he might hereafter beget, to the Princeſs of Den- 
mark and her ſon. But Middleton built moſt on' the credit of 
Sunderland; “ who,” he continued, © had been always the firſt 
to deceive himſelf, and the foremoſt to betray others.” 


Bor if James had friends in England, it is only in that 
kingdom he ſeems to have had friends. France, exhauſted by 
domeſtic calamities, as well as by the waſte occaſioned by a bur- 
denſome war, was anxious to obtain peace upon any decent terms. 
The court of Rome itſelf had forgot the orthodoxy of James, in 
his puſillanimity in quitting his dominions without a blow. The 
ſucceſs of William, in ſeizing the throne of England, his in- 
flexible perſeverance in all his plans, his courage in the field, his 
apparent prudence in the cabinet, his former obſtinacy in con- 
tinuing an unſucceſsful war, and, at length, the reputation which 
he acquired in the preſent campaign, excited that admiration 
which invariably follows good fortune. He was, beſides, ſeen 
through a favourable medium, by the nations of Europe. The 
hazineſs which covered. him at home, obſcured not his luſtre 
abroad. The aſtoniſhing exertions of England in the war, were 
aſcribed to his management. He was conſidered as the abſolute 
maſter of Holland; and not only the chain which united the 
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grand confederacy, but even the Alalate lord of the members of C A * P, 


which it was compoſed *. | —.— 


His rival, if in his . diſtreſſed condition James Fre 2 
that name, laboured under every diſadvantage in the eyes of the 
world. The enthuſiaſm which had deprived him of his throne, 
was conſtrued into an incurable folly, by the more ſenſible part of 
his own perſuaſion, A kind of wICKED policy, as the Pope, 
perhaps ludicrouſly, ſaid, had ſuperſeded every idea of religion 
among the Catholic powers, who were engaged in the grand 
alliance. Innocent the Twelfth himſelf, though he fat in St. 
Peter's chair, was ſwayed by temporal views, from entertaining 
any favour for a Prince who had ſacrificed his crown to a blind 
attachment to the Romiſh faith. He received the Earl of Perth, 
who had been ſent in the character of ambaſſador, by James, 
with manifeſt coldneſs; or treated him with ſeeming ridicule. 
The utmoſt that the moſt preſſing ſolicitations could obtain from 
that Pontiff, amounted only to a compliment. He aſſured the 
Earl of Perth, that he would 'never concur in a peace, which 
tended to deprive a Catholic Prince of his juſt rights. But Inno- 
cent and all his court were in the intereſt of the houſe of 
Auſtria; and thus James, though a very faithful ſon of the 


church, loſt his influence with the ME Father, through his de- 
e on France . | 


WILLIAM, being ſpent dune time at 4 190. repaired to the King's pro- 
Hague, on the ſeventh day of October, Having, in an inter- gre 
view with the EleQtor of Brandenburgh, and in conferences with 
the States of Holland, ſettled the operations of the ſucceeding 


campaign, he returned to England; and arrived at Kenſington, 


on the twenty-firſt day of the month. In a council held on the 


* Perth's Correſpondence, Stuart- papers, 1695. 
1 Perth's Letter, Stuart-papers, 1695. 
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evening of his arrival, he reſol ved to diſſolve the parliament; and 


L=——— to order another to meet, on the twenty-ſecond of November. 


1695. 


A new par- 
liament, 


The Earl of Sunderland, in concert with the court of St. Ger- 
mains, adviſed this meaſure *, The former parliament, from their 
liberal grants to the Crown, were become odious to the people; 
and the latter, therefore, were not likely to chuſe again, repre- 
ſentatives ſo compliant to the views of the King. But William 
beheld the matter in another light. The popularity which he 
thought he derived from the glory of a ſuceeſsful campaign, 
induced him to hope for a return of members more favourable to 
his intereſt, than thoſe who had lately pufbed their inquiries ſo far. 
To improve to his advantage the preſent good humour of the 
people, the King reſolved to make a royal progrels. But his want of 
affability, his frigid manner, and dry addreſs, were not calculated 
either to gain the favour of the populace, or to retain it when 
gained. A viſit which he paid to the Earl of Sunderland xt. 
Althorp, was conſtrued, by His enemies, into gratitude for for- 
mer favours ; while his precipitate retreat from Oxford, for fear 
of being poiſoned at an entertainment prepared by the univerſity, 
was conſidered as unworthy of his known prudence and uſual 
courage. 4 15 | 


I the elections for the new houſe of commons, the Jacobites 
were unſucceſsful, in proportion to the decline of their cauſe. 
Few of the known adherents of the late King were returned. 
But the abettors of the intereſt of the reigning Prince, were not 
implicitly chofen by the nation. Many of the firmeſt Whigs were 
elected: men who made a greater diſtinction between the prin- 
ciples of government, than between the perſons of kings. The 
two houſes met, on the twenty-ſecond of November. Foley, 
who had. ſucceeded Trevor, in the' office of ſpeaker, was again 


placed by the commons in the chair. The King, in his. ſpeech 


from the throne, demanded the uſual ſupplies, to proſecute with 
* Stuart-papers, 1695, i Publications of the times, 
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vigour the war. He complained that the funds which 
formerly given, were deficient. 
liſt was in a condition which rendered it impoſſible for him to 
ſubſiſt, unleſs that matter ſhould command their immediate care. 
He recommended the French Proteſtants to their ſupport. He 
laid beforè them the bad tate of the coin. He expreſſed his 
wiſhes for a bill to encourage ſeamen. He concluded with affur- 
ing the commons, that he was men, e with the choice 
which his people had made et | ie 
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He repreſented, that the civil Corn 
I 


5. 


Taz commons addreſſed the King, on the bochey -und of A bill for 
regulating 


November, and promiſed to aſſiſt him effectually in tlie proſe- 
cution of the war. But before any ſupply was voted, a bill was 
brought in, for regulating trials, in caſes of treaſon and miſpriſion 
of treaſon. A bill to the ſame effe had been often introduced 
before, and as often diſappointed. The adherents of the Court 
oppoſed it in its progreſs. The popularity of the meaſure, at 
length, prevailed. 'By this ſalutary law it was provided, that no 
perſon ſhould be tried for high treaſon, except an attempt to aſſaſſi- 
nate the King, unleſs the indictment be found within three years 
after the offence was committed. That the priſoner ſhall have 
a copy of the indictment, but not the names of the witneſſes, five 
days, at leaſt, before his arraignment. That he ſhall have a 
copy of the panel of jurors, two days before his trial ; and that 
he ſhall have the ſame compulſive proceſs with the Crown, to 
force his witneſſes to appear. A change of ſituation too fre- 
quently makes an alteration in the principles of men. Many 


who had ſuffered by the want of ſuch a law, in the two former 


reigns, oppoſed with vehemence the bill. They argued, that the 
ſecurity of the government, was the beſt proviſion for the ſecurity 
of the ſubjeRt ; and * urged, that the act, by giviag every Poſ- 


m Journals, Nov. ez, 1695. n Statute, 7 W. 
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_ chpping and exportation of| filver coin, had been found inade- 
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ſible advantage to conſpirators, expoſed the kingdom to revolution 
rn | - 


O the ſecond of December, the commons voted the ſupply 
for the war. Two millions five hundred thouſand pounds were 
affigned to the navy * ; two millions for the ſupport of an army of 
eighty- ſeven thouſand men; Though: theſe ſums. were _ 

they were leſs than the demands of the Crown. There was, 
beſides, an arrear of deficiency, for which no proviſion was made: 
But before the ſupply was fixed upon adequate funds, a matter of 
the laft importance employed the attention of the commons. The 
act paſted in the preceding ſeſſion of parliament, to prevent the 


quate to the purpoſe. The evil had riſen to too great a height to 
be removed by flight remedies. The lords went firſt upon the 
buſineſs. They prepared an addreſs, to which they deſired the 
concurrence of the commons, to requeſt. the King to put a ſtop,- 
by proclamation, to the currency of clipped crowns and half- 
crowns. The commons choſe to proceed in their own way, and 
they went into a committee of the whole houfe, to deliberate on 
the ſtate of the nation with reſpect ta the current con. 


IN DIVIpv als differed much in their opinions, upon a ſubject in 
which the intereſts of all were ſo deeply concerned. It appeared, 
from various experiments, that the filver coins, on a medium, 
were diminiſhed at leaſt one third. In proportion as the intrinſic 
of filver funk beneath its nominal value, the gold roſe. Two 
evils, with equal violence, preſſed the nation on either ſide. A 
remedy muſt be inſtantly applied. The firſt queſtion propoſed to 
the commons was, whether it was expedient to re- coin the ſilver 
money. The houſe was divided upon the ſubject. The oppo- 
nents of the Court oppoſed the re- coinage, with ſome ſpecious 


o Journals, Dec. 6, ? Journals; 
6 arguments. 
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arguments. They affirmed, that the preſent conjuncture was by 
no means fit for a meaſure, whoſe operations muſt give ſo general and 
ſp violent a ſhock to the nation. They obſerved, that the people, 
laboured under the calamity and expence of a burdenſome and 
doubtful war. That the nation as yet unſettled in their opinions 
with regard to the preſent eftabliſhment, might be provoked by 
this new grievance to unhinge the government; That though 
things might be managed and accommodate at home, it would 
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be difficult, if not impoſſible, to maintain either commerce or 


war abroad. That a preſent re- coinage would moſt certainly 
ſuſpend all the operations of trade, for the want of mutual pay- 
ments; and they concluded with affirming, that the people, 
in their deſpaic, might be hurried into the moſt dreadful 
extremities. $5 us 


Tn neceſſity of a ſpeedy remedy was argued by the other ve the coin- 


fide. They obferved, that the bad ſtate of the coin, had turned 
the-exchange of all Europe, in an alarming degree, againſt the 
nation. That, therefore, the ſupplies voted for the ſuppert of 
the army abroad, would never anſwer their end. That guineas, 
by this growing evil, were already advanced to thirty ſhillings; 
and foreign gold in the ſame extravagant proportion. That all 
Europe ſent their gold, as the moſt valuable of all commodities, 


into our market. That gold, at laſt, would remain the ſole 


currency for trade in the kingdom. But that it could not 
be expected, that other nations would receive that commodity at 
the value which it bore in this kingdom. They concluded with 
affirming, that the evil would gather additional ſtrength every 
day. That the contagion had already ſpread through every vein 
of commerce; and that unleſs a ſpeedy and powerful remedy 


ſhould be applied, the certain diſſolution of the ſtate advanced 
with haſty ſtrides. 
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Tur queſtion whether the ſtandard. of the ſeveral denomina- 


tions of the new money ſhould continue the ſame, produced: 


many and vehement debates. Some affirmed, that as the price of 


ſilver was raiſed *, the ſtandard ſhould be proportionably in- 
creaſed. They argued, that the meaſure would prevent the 


exportation of the coin, and the melting of it down, as had been 
practiſed for ſeveral years. They urged, at the ſame time, that 
people would be induced to bring their plate and bullion to the 
mint, from views of advantage. The majority, with more rea- 
ſon, aſſerted, that it was impoſſible the price of ſilver could 


either riſe or fall in reſpect of itſelf. That the alteration in the 


price of bullion, was merely relative to the diminiſhed money; 


and they affirmed; in ſupport of their poſition, that an ounce 


of bullion could be actually bought, at the very time, for five 
ſhillings and two pence of new-milled money. As to the ex- 
portation of the coin, they juſtly obſerved, that nothing could 
effectually prevent that evil, but a ſuperiority in trade over other 
nations. The arguments for a new coinage, on the old ſtandard, 


at length prevailed. The preſent inconvenience was deemed leſs 


dangerous, than the future evils which were juſtly to be appre- 
hended. The commons reſolved to put a ſtop to the currency, 


and to proceed to a new coinage with the utmoſt attention and 


diſpatch *, A bill was accordingly brought in, for that purpoſe * ; 
and twelve hundred thouſand pounds were voted, for ſupplying 


the deficiency of clipped money. This ſum was ordered to be 


raiſed by a duty, for ſeven years, on houſes and window- 
lights“. 


THESE meaſures, though ſpirited, appeared, from the event, to 
be too precipitate. A proclamation for ſtopping the currency of 


1 To fix ſhillings and t'ree pence. Dec. 10. 
* Dec. 17, t Dec, $1. 
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the gold coin, was iſſued, before the mint had provided any 


CHAP. 


quantity of new money for the purpoſes of trade. This evil was, — 


in ſome meaſure, remedied by an act formed, upon ſubſequent 
reſolutions, in parliament, But the wiſdom of that aſſembly 
could not prevent a general. loſs of credit, which ſhook the 
government, while it diſtrefled. the nation. Another affair of 
importance employed a part of the attention of both houſes. 
during the debates on the coin. On the fourteenth of Decem- 
ber ", the lords ſent down to the commons an addreſs to the. 
King, againſt an act paſſed in the Scotiſh parliament, for erecting 
a company trading to Africa and the Eaſt-Indies. The commons 
concurred with the peers. The two houſes attended. the King. 
with their addreſs. His.anſwer was, that he had been ill-ſervedin 
Scotland. But that he hoped ſome remedy might be found to the 
evil of which. they complained. This indefinite reply was not 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the commons. They reſolved, that the direc- 
tors of the Scotiſh company: ſhould be impeached of. high crimes - 
and miſdemeanors. That a council of trade ſhould be eſtabliſhed, . 
by act of parliament, for the preſervation . of the commerce of 
England, That the commiſſioners ſhould be nominated by par- 
liament. But that none of them ſhould. be members of the 
houſe.” .. 


AN attempt to eſtabliſk a new board; by act of parliament, : was A bill fora 


conſidered, by the adherents of the court, as a high encroachment 
on the rights of the crown. William himſelf was as fond of the pre- 
rogative as any of his predeceſſors in the throne. He conſidered the 
preſent meaſure as a precedent for future invaſions on the executive 
power of the King. He ordered his ſervants to oppoſe the bill, with 
all the influence of office. But the current of public opinion was - 
turned toward new regulations, for the protection and encourage- 
ment of commerce, The waſte occaſioned by the war, the loſs by. 
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captures at ſea, and the late difaſiens on that element, had raiſed 


general complaints and produced many petitions. The enemies of 


1696. 


The com- 
mons ad- 
dreſs agair ſt 
the Earl of 
Portland. 


Jand, with all his aqherents, declared for the bill. The King 
aſcribed the conduct of this nobleman to his fears from the popu- 


William took advantage of the vehemence of the people. Even 
ſome of his ſuppoſed friends and actual favourites promoted a 


meaſure, which he .avowedly diſapproved; The Earl of Sunder- 


lar party. But he was in a ſecret correſpondence with James; 


and he had promiſed to oppoſe the meaſures of Ne in par- 


liament “. 


WHILE the commons ſeemed, thus, to encroach on the power 
of the crown, they puſhed an inquiry, which affected the perſon 
of the King. Bentinck, whom William had created Earl of Port- 
land, retained in England that aſcendancy in the favour of his 
mafter, which he had acquired in Holland. He had obtained, 
from the King, a grant of the lordſhips of Denbigh, 'Bromfield, 
and Yale, in the county of Denbigh, and a part of the ancient , 
demeſnes of the Prince of Wales. The gentlemen of the county 
had oppoſed the warrant for the grant, in the treaſury. They 
followed it, with their oppoſition, to the office of the Earl of 
Pembroke, who was then lord-privy-ſeal. This nobleman was, 
at the time, in correſpondence with the late King. He heard the 
petitioners with a ſeeming candour which bordered on favour. The 
affair was permitted to lie dormant. But the warrant was not re- 
called. The gentlemen of Denbigh carried rheir complaints before 
parliament. Mr. Price, afterwards a baron of the exchequer, intro- 
duced the petition with a ſpirited, but vehement and bitter ſpeech. 
The houſe, warmed to a degree of Fury, voted unanimoufly an 
addreſs againſt the grant. The King promiſed to recall the war- 
rant. But he aſſured the commons, that he would find ſome 
other way of ſhewing his favour to the Earl of Portland”. He 


Stuart papers, 1695, 5 Journals. 
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me the midſt of at 0 attifrind to William, A * An * 


robrabls event changed the whole face of his affairs; 
tation which he had: acquired in Flanders, his weight and conſe- 


The repu- 


quence abroad, and his own perſevering policy at home, were not 
ſufficient to ſupply the loſs of influence which he ſuſtained in the 


death of Mary. The nation, diſtreſſed by an adulterated and 
diminiſhed currency, offended at the captures made upon their 
commerce at ſea, and oppreſſed with the enormous expence of 


the war by land, placed all their misfortunes to the account of the 


King's predilection for other intereſts than thoſe of England. 


His manner was better calculated to inflame than to allay the 
ferment which prevailed in the minds of his ſubjects. His ene- 
mies took every advantage of the ſtate of the public opinion. 
They increaſed the diſcontents of the people in general; and they: 
found means to Wome the fame: _ * in the new par- 


171 


Tx malecontents had foreſeen, in the preceding ſummer, the 
height to which the bad humour of the people was likely to riſe. They 
urged the late King, as has been already related, to undertake an 
invaſion. They promiſed inſurrections in England, whenever he 
ſhould appear on the coaſt. When the new parliament diſcovered. 
ſymptoms of refractorineſs to the meaſures of William, the adhe- 
rents of James redoubled their inſtances for an invaſion, early in 
the ſpring. They aſſured that Prince, that to land in England was 
to regain, without conteſt, his crown. That could he once come 
to London, or even to ſome conſiderable town, without any force, 
the greateſt part of the nation would riſe in arms, and reſtore 


him to the throne. 


Lewis the Fourteenth, flattered with theſe 


accounts, agreed to furniſh an army and every thing neceſſary for 
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a deſcent. He, however, inſiſted, that the Jacobites ſhould. riſe 
in arms, before the French troops ſhould embark; and the Duke 


of Berwick was diſpatched, by his father, to England, to take the 
inſurgents under his command *, The preparations of France were 
carried forward with expedition and zeal. The troops, intended 
for the invaſion, began to draw near to Calais and Dunkirk. Four 
hundred ſail of great and ſmall veſſels were afſembled, from diffe- 
rent ports. James himſelf, urged by Lewis che Fourteenth, took 
poſt on the ſeventeenth of February; and he arrived, on the twens 
tieth, at Calais. The Dutch became alarmed, for their on 
en But an enen n re eig . _ 
OtH-1714 1 Wes ; ve 2497 9500 

„Düne theſe pepe be! n r Grin: France, a 
conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating William was framed in England, by 
ſome zealous adherents of the late King. This {ſcheme had been 
forming long. One Croſpy had been fent to the: court of St. Ger- 
mains to demand a commiſſion from James, for -perpetrating the 
crime. But that Prince fuſpected, from his earneſtneſs, that 
Croſby was employed by William himſelf, to perſuade him to 


conſent to a meaſure, which muſt for ever put an end to his hopes. 


The zealous conſpirators had long endeavoured, but in vain, to 
argue James into an expreſs approbation of the attempt upon the 
perſon of the King. They, however, obtained at length a com- 
miſſion, for a general inſurrection „ againſt William and all his; 
adherents, This commiſſion was placed * in the hands of Sir 
George Barclay, a native of Scotland, a man of courage and an 
experienced ſoldier. - Barclay arrived in London, in the month of 
January. He joined himſelf, in that city, to one Harriſon, a 
prieſt, to Charnock, who, from being a fellow of Magdalen college 
at Oxford, had become a Roman catholic, and a captain, to one 
* m. and to he ma; . | 
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Turss inconſiderate and daring men, under the pretence of a © H b ** 
commiſſion from James, gained over ſome deſperate. Jacobites to- 


aid them, in their projected ſcheme. en They firſt propoſed to ſur- The plor 
priſe, ſeize;)and-carry William to France. But this was deemed ere. 
impracticable, ſhould: they ſcruple to take his life. They reſolved, 
therefore, to attack him, with an armed party conſiſting of forty 
men, in the midſt of his guards. The ſcene of the intended 
aflault was the lane between Brentford and Turnham- Green, 
through which William uſually paſſed, upon his return from 
Richmond. The fifteenth of February was the. day appointed 
for the execution of their purpoſe. But an unexpected diſcovery 
baffled, at once, their views. A Captain Fiſher, whom the chief 
conſpirators had reſolved to employ in the attack, communicated 
the whole to the Earl of Portland, on the thirteenth of February. 
The ſame evening, Pendergraſs, an Iriſhman, and one of the forty, 
confirmed the information of Fiſher. They were both examined 
by the King in perſon. He encouraged them to mix again with 
their friends. He kept at home on the fifteenth of February. 
The conſpirators fixed upon the twenty - ſecond of the month, to 
The King again remained at home. A 
panic ſeized the whole party. Some fled. But others were ſeized, 


execute their ſcheme. 


the next night *, in their beds. 


Tux day after the ſeizure of ſome of the conſpirators, the King 
informed his parliament of the danger which had threatened his 
life. He acquainted the two houſes, that preparations were made 
in France, for invading the kingdom. He aſſured himſelf, he ſaid, 


6 


The King's 
ſpeech to the 
parliament. 


that nothing ſhould: be omitted, on their part, that might be 


deemed proper: for the preſent ſafety or the future ſecurity of his 
people. He told them, that he had not been wanting, in giving 
the neceſſary orders to the fleet. That he had commanded a con- 
ſiderable body of troops to be brought home. That ſome of the 
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eonſpirators againſt his perſon were already ſeized. That care 


was taken to apprehend the reſt; | and that, upon the whole; all 


fuch other orders were given, as the public fufety, in ihe preſent 
conjuncture, ſeemed to require. The two houſes loſt, at once, 
their bad humour, in the danger to which the life of the King 
had been expoſed. They ſent a joint addreſa to the throne; full 
of expreſſions of the moſt unlimited zeal and loyalty. They de- 
clared to all the world, that, ſhould his Majeſty come to any 
violent death, they would revenge the ſame on all his enemies and 
their adherents. As an inſtance of their affection to William, 
they promiſed to give all poſſible diſpatch to the public buſineſs; 
and they made it their deſire to the King to ſeize, upon the preſent 
occaſion, all ſuch n. as he ould think fit to ene re * 


1e nt 99 


Tux commons followed their warm 9 with various — 
lutions of the ſame kind. They ordered in a bill to enable his- 
Majeſty to ſeize all ſuſpected perſons. They prepared an addreſs, 
for commanding, by proclamation, all papiſts to retire from the: 
cities of London and Weſtminſter. They drew up the form of 
an aſſociation, for the defence of the King's perſon. They ac- 
knowledged him the rightful and lawful Sovereign of England. 
They engaged themſelves to ſupport and defend the ſucceſſion of 
the crown, according to the act of ſettlement, paſſed in the firſt year 
of the preſent reign. Four hundred members placed their names to 
the aſſociation, in one day. Such as withdrew from the houſe, or 
were abſent with leave, were ordered to ſign that paper, or ſignify 
their refuſal, before the fixteenth of March. The fame warmth 
of affection, and even vehemence of zeal, extended themſelves to 


the lords. The peers adopted, with little alteration, the aſſo- 
ciation ſigned by the commons. The whole nation partook of 


the flame, which the diſcovery of the plot had kindled in the two 
houſes of parliament. Their objections to William were oblite- 
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| Fars unſucceſsful PAR of a Fm ks was. 1 to —.— of 
ruin all the preſent projects of the late King. But the ſeeds of broken. 1 


diſappointment were already ſown in France itſelf. A Mf. Powel - 
had been ſent to St. Germains, from the Jacobites in England, to 
lay before James the ſtate of the deſigns in his favour in that 
kingdom. Powel ſpoke with ſuch vehemence, confidence, and 
zeal, that the late King ſuppoſed, that his party were reſolved to 
take arms, when they ſhould receive certain intelligence of his-own 
pteparations for an invaſion from France. He deſired Powel to 
put the whole in writing. But, before his commands were exe- 
cuted; James happened to meet and converſe with the moſt 
Ohriſtian King. He told that Prince, that his friends in England 
were ready, upon the firſt notice, to take arms. He perceived 
his miſtake, when he read Mr. Powel's written account. But he 
was afraid of alarming the French miniſters, who were never his 
friends, by undeceiving the King. The preparations, for the 
expedition, proceeded upon this miftake. The adherents of 
James had declared it impoſſible for them to riſe, till he himſelf 
ſhould land. Lewis gave poſitive orders, that not a ſingle veſſel 
ſhould fail, till certain intelligence of an inſurrection ſhould arrive 
from England. The late King was perplexed beyond meaſure: 
by this inſurmountable difficulty. He derived his vin hopes 
from mu 1 as. en, he was deceived *. * IN 


Bun aden of the plot. in England, hack, i in an deln The inv: fon. 


court, who had not e been eee loſt all hopes — an 
inſurrection, and fell into their uſual languor, A ſtorm, Which 
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ſhattered the tranſports as they came round from Havre, and an 


L—— uninterrupted courſe of contrary winds, were added to the other 


1696. 


Conſpirators 
puniſhed. 


misfortunes of the late King. He, however, remained on the 
coaſt of France. The tranſports lay in the port of Calais. 
Eighteen men of war, intended for their convoy, had anchored, 
for their own protection againſt the enemy, among the ſands of 
Dunkirk. The appearance of the Engliſh fleet put an end to a 
deſign, which ſeemed to be already broken. Admiral Ruſſel, 
upon the firſt certain intelligence of the invaſion, was ordered to 
repair to the Downs. Having hoiſted his flag, on board the 
Victory, and collected, with incredible diligence and expedition, 
a powerful fleet, he ſtood over to Graveline, and ſtretched along 
the coaſt to Calais. Calais was again bombarded, with little 
effect. To deſtroy the French men of war was found impracti- 
cable. But the enemy, inſtead of preparing for a deſcent on 
England, became anxious for their own coaſt. James, in a diſ- 
conſolate ſtate of mind, returned, at length, to St. Germains. He 
ſaw his project broken, his hopes blaſted, his friends ruined, by 
their purſuing meaſures contrary to his judgment and without his 
conſent. | 


THE courts of juſtice were, in the mean time, employed in the 
trial of ſuch of the conſpirators as had fallen into the hands of go- 
vernment. Charnock, King, and Keys, were the firſt tried; 
and, upon poſitive evidence, condemned and executed. They de- 
clared, with one conſent, in papers delivered to the ſheriffs, that 
James was not only not privy to the deſign, againſt the perſon of 
William, but that he always rejected ſuch propoſals when offered. 
Sir John Friend, a wealthy citizen, and Sir William Perkins were, 
ſoon after, tried and condemned. The firſt for abetting the in- 
tended invaſion. The latter for concurring in the plot againſt 


the life of the King. Several other perſons of leſs conſequence 
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and 
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denee againſt the moſt of the priſoners was full and deciſive. The 
notoriety of the conſpiracy proved more fatal to a few, than the 
facts advanced by the witneſſes. The conſpiracy againſt the King 
was confounded, on the preſent occaſion, with the intended inva- 
ſion from France. 
counterpart of the conſpiracy in the year 1683; when the people, 


in their horror of the Rye-houſe- plot, transferred the guilt of 
The cri- 
minals, on the preſent occaſion, died enthuſiaſts to their political 
They confirmed their own minds in an opinion, 
which they endeavoured in vain to inculcate on. James, that any. 


aſſaſſins to men who meditated only an inſurrection. 
principles. 


attack, on an enemy, was a ſpecies of war“. 


DURING theſe tranſactions, the parliament proceeded in the 


fame ſtrain of complaiſance to the crown, which the attempt on 
the life of the King had raiſed. Supplies were granted not only. 
with liberality, but even without reſerve: 


inſerted, in almoſt every money-bill.. An act was paſſed, im- 


powering the King to apprehend and detain ſuch perſons, as he- 


might ſuſpe&t of conſpiring againſt his perſon and govern- 
ment. The commons, in a body, preſented the aſſociation, at the 
foot of the throne, on the third of April. The lords, ſoon after, 
followed the example laid by the lower houſe. A bank, for the 


purpoſe of raiſing money for the uſe of the government; was eſta- 


bliſhed by act of parliament. This new inſtitution obtained the 
name of the national land- bank, from its ſecurity lying on land. 
The meaſure was unadviſed, and proved miſchievous to public 
credit, Notwithſtanding the complaiſance of the two houſes, . 
the King exerted: his prerogative, in a manner that gave ſome 
offence to the commons. He refuſed his aſſent to a bill for re- 
gulating elections of members to ſerve in parliament. The pro- 
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CHAP. jectors of the bill made a motion, that thoſe Who had adviſed his 
— Majeſty to put a negative on the bill, were enemies to the King 
000 kingdom. But the current of the times ran, with violence; 

in favour of W d and the motion was rejected, by a great 
majority. The buſineſs of the crown being brought to a conclu- 

ſion, on the twenty - ſeventh of April, the King put à happy end 


to a ſeſſion, which e at the N K S e E 220 
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CHAP. III. 


Exhauſted ſtate of F rance. 
Campaign of 1696. 
Domeſtic affairs, —— Proceedings of parliament. 
caſe. —— An obſequious ſeſſion. Congreſs at Riſwick, —— 
Peace oppoſed by the Emperor. — Intrigues for the Spamſh fuc- 
celſſion. Campaign of 1697.——Crown of Poland offered to 
King James. Secret views of that Prince. William haſ- 
tens the peace. He agrees that the Prince of Wales ſhould 
fucceed to the throne.——Refleftion,——The propoſal rejected by 


Her intrigues, py defire of peace. 
Advances toward a treaty. 


James. France peremptory in her demands.——The treaty of 


 Rifwick ſigned ——A ſeſſion of parliament Vie of par- 


ties. Ihe army diſbanded. ——The King diſguſted, Pro- 
viſion for the civil liſt.— Ihe commons refractory. Parkhas- 


ment diſſolved. —— Negociations for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. 
Firſt treaty of partition propoſed. ——The Ring in Holland. 


Scotiſh and Iriſh affarrs.— Treaty of partition figned. 


A new parliament.——The commons refraftory,—— The army 
again reduced. Milliam threatens to abandon the govern- 


ment. —He yields to the commons. Solicits them in van 
for his Dutch guards. 


TI E glory aſſumed by wi, for having ſuſtained herſelf fo 

long againſt the reſt of Europe in confederacy, was more 
than balanced by her domeſtic diſtreſs. Her great exertions had 
impoveriſhed her ſubjects, by enormous taxes and impoſts. An 
earneſt deſire for peace prevailed throughout the kingdom. Paſt 
diſappointments, and the fear of future misfortunes, had abated 
the ambition of the King. He had loſt his beſt generals in the 
courſe of the war; and a great part of the reputation of his 
arms, 1n the preceding campaign. A deficiency in reſources de- 
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prived him of every hope of making any ſucceſsful efforts in the- 
preſent year. He had even ſome reaſon to fear, he could not 
retain what he had already gained; and that, | inſtead of 
puſhing the enemy in their territories, he would find it difficult 
to defend his own. 


FRANCE, however, endeavoured to ſupply with addreſs what 
ſhe wanted in point of power. To provide againſt the misfortunes 
dreaded from the continuance of a burdenſome war, Lewis extend- 
ed, with ſucceſs, his intrigues to the different courts of Europe. 
In Turkey, he induced Muſtapha the ſecond to fruſtrate all the 
attempts made by the maritime powers to facilitate @ peace, He 
fecured his influence in Poland, by a penſion to the Queen, He 
gained the confidence of the courts of Italy, by profeſſing a con- 
cern for the repoſe and proſperity of a country haraſſed by the 
exactions of the allied powers. He diſconcented the meaſures of 
the Germanic body, by fomenting the feuds, and ſupporting the 
pretenſions of the various princes. He placed ſpies, and eſta- 
bliſhed penſioners in Spain. He gained the good offices of the 
King of Sweden, by flattering his pride; and, in Holland; he 
renewed his ancient correſpondence with the heads of the Repub- 
lican part œ nn 92 


Ix the midſt of meaſures for ſupporting the war with vigour, 
the French King thought ſeriouſly of the means of obtaining peace. 
He endeavoured, in the preceding year, through the channel of 
Denmark and Sweden; to negociate a treaty for the re-eftabliſh- 
ment of the tranquillity of Europe. He had, in ſome meaſure, 
agreed toa preliminary of the Tmperial court, that the affair of Eng- 
land ſhould be fettled to the ſatisfaction of the Prince of Orange. 
He even aſcribed the continuance of the war, to William's hopes 
of regaining, in one campaign, the laurels which he had loſt in the 
war. During the winter, the court of France continued to make 

5 advances 
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advances toward a peace, To facilitate a treaty, they propoſed 
to the States of Holland, that, ig caſe the affair of England was 
not ſettled to the ſatisfactipn of the Prince of Orange, the whole 
negociation ſhould be void. They agreed to admit the treaties of 
Weſtphalia and Nimeguen as tlie baſis of che expected peace. 
But theſe advances, on the ſide of France, were not anſwered 
with equal warmth by the allied powers. Ia proportion to — 
eagerneſs of Lewis for peace, they roſe in their demands; an 
thus, throughout the ſummer, the whole affair comnined in 
ſuſpence. 


WILLIAM, having left London on the ſecond of May, arrived 
at the Hague on the ſeventh of that month; but he joined not 
his troops till the fixth of June. The French had taken the 
field, with two armies ; one under Mareſchal de Villeroi, was 
poſted between Mechlen and Deynſe. The Mareſchal de Bouffers 
commanded another, between Flerus and Sombref. King William 
oppoſed, in perſon, the enemy at Marickirke, with one army; 
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while the Elector of Bavaria aſſembled another in the neighbour- 


hood of Louvain. The whole ſummer either paſſed in inaction, or 
was waſted in motions, which neither promiſed nor produced any 
important event. Though no congreſs was opened, the expec- 
tations of peace ſuſpended the operations of war. The allies were 
in no condition to puſh, with vigour, the advantages which they 
had obtained in the preceding campaign; and France, in her 
preſent condition, conſidered her being able to prote& her con- 
queſts, an advantage equal to the glory of a victory. 


To avail himſelf of the weakneſs of Spain, the French King 
bent his principal efforts towards that fide. A diſpute with the 
Court of Madrid, on account of a Jew, who had ſerved him in 
quality of an agent, had contributed to induce William to with- 
draw all the naval force of the Engliſh from the Mediterranean. 
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r into the ocean, were incapable of inſulting the coaſt of Spain, 
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though expoſed; They, however, puſhed with ſome ' vigour 
their operations by land. The Duke de Vendome, who com- 
manded in Catalonia, was ordered to take the field. He paſſed 
the Ter, on the thirtieth of May. He attacked the Prince of 


Heſſe Darmſtadt, on the banks of that river, and forced him to 


retire with loſs under the cannon of Oſtalric. An inactive cam=- 
paign ſucceeded this undeciſive engagement, The hopes of an 


immediate peace, and the proſpect of future advantages, roſe to 
France on the ſide of Spain. The Queen-mother, who, as a 


daughter of Auſtria, had carried the animoſities of her family 
againſt France, into the counſels of Charles the Second, was lately 


dead. Lewis the Fourteenth had his agents at Madrid; and he, 


even then, entertained hopes of practiſing to e gee; of on the 
 weakneſd of the King of Spain — 


Notume! of any moment. happened on * ſide of Gas: | 
The French and Imperialiſts alternately paſſed and repaſſed, to 
little purpoſe, the Rhine. The efforts of the maritime powers at 
| ſea, were as languid and undeciſive as the operations by land. 
Sir George Rooke, upon. his return from Cadiz, where he had: 
wintered with his ſquadron, was appointed commander in chief of 
the combined fleet. Having, in vain, endeavoured to intercept 
the French fleet, upon its way from Toulon, to Breſt, he returned 
to Torbay, on the twenty- third of May, and he. was recalled. by 
the lords of the regeney from his command. The lord Berkley, 


who ſucceeded Rooke, performed nothing of any importance. 


The moſt remarkable tranſactiom of this ſummer at ſea, was per- 


formed by Du Bart; who had failed with a French ſquadron from 
Dunkirk, in the end af May. He fell in, on the eighth of. June, 


with a fleet of Dutch merchantmen, from the Baltic, under the 


convoy of five men of war. The latter he took, after an obſti- 
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nate reſiſtance} and thirty of tlie former fell alſo into his hands. E 15 P. 
Having performed this important ſervice, he eſcaped the vigilance — 
* an a auen. eee with his booty to France. 88 
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Os the, ide of Hungary, an 1 battle between the 1 
| Ottomans and the Imperiali its, near Temeſwaer, comprehended Deſertion of 
the whole operations of the campaign. The Poles were, as — 1 
uſual, inactive. But the death of the King, John Sobieſki, con- 
verted their country into a ſcene of intrigue for the ſucceſſion to 
the. crown*, The .Czar of Muſcovy, by the taking of Aſoph, on 
the Tanais, rendered himſelf, for the firſt time, an object. of at- 
tention to the courts'of Europe. A peace, between the French 
and the Duke of Savoy, changed the whole face of affairs in 
Italy. This pacification, which greatly diſconcerted the allies, 
had been long negociated by the Count de Teſsè, as intermediate 
agent between the Duke and the Mareſchal de Catinat, who com- 
manded the French troops on the ſide of Savoy. Catinat 
made the firſt offer of peace, on the ſixth of June; but the Duke, 
willing to ſecure the ſupplies of the year from England and Hol- 
land, concealed; for ſome time, the treaty, after it was actually 
; figned*.. When he profeſſed to avow the conditions, they only 
1 ſeemed to comprehend the neutrality of Italy. He ſuppreſſed the 
1 terms, which concerned his own intereſt. But to convince the 
confederates of his determination to adhere to his agreement with 
France, he laid ſiege, on the thirteenth of September, to Valentia, 
in conjunction with the Mareſchal de Catinat*. . 


4 - 


Tur defection of the Duke of Savoy, while i it much offended Advances to- 
all the confederates, rendered the maritime powers, in particular, . 
very deſirous of peace. William had various reaſons to wiſh for 
An immediate pacification with France. The failure of the land- 
bank, on which hie had ſo much credit, the conſequent; difficulty 
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of preſent remittances, the uncertainty of futnre ſupplies, the 
eximple of Savoy, for further deſertions from the common eauſe, 
the difpoſition of the States againſt the eontinuance of a burden- 
ſome war, the clamours of the Engliſh, under their heavy taxes, 
all combined to make tlie re-eſtabliſhment of the tranquillity of 


Europe an object of importance to the King. He, therefore, 


proſecuted with ſincerity every meaſure to accompllh his views. 
He concurred with the States, in appointing Dykveldt to confer 
with Callieres, who had, for ſome time, carried on in Holland 
ſecret negociations leading to a peace. On the twenty-fourth of 
Auguſt, Dykveldt communicated the whole proceedings to the 
deputies of the States for foreign affairs. The deputies made 
their report, on the third of September, to the States-General ; 


-who came to a reſolution, that the conceſſions of France to the 


demands of the Emperor, were ſufhcient grounds for accepting 


the mediation of Sweden in concluding a general treaty of peace. 


The houſe of Auſtria, in neither of its branches, ſeemed willing 
to cloſe with the propoſal of the maritime powers. The court of 


Spain was offended with William ; and the Emperor had an in- 


tereſt in continuing the war *, 


Ix England, nothing of importance happened during the ſum- 
mer. The lords of the regency applied their chief attention to 
the re- coinage of the ſilver money; and to the operations of the 
fleet at ſea. In Scotland, a ſeſſion of parliament was held, on 
the eighth of September. The Lord Murray, eldeſt fon of the 
Marquis of Athol, being created Earl of Tullibardin, was ap- 
pointed commiſſioner. The Earl of Arran, and other malcontents, 


took the oaths, for the firſt time, and their ſeats in the houſe. 
A ſupply was voted, for one year's ſervice, to maintain the 
ſanding forces: a meaſure calculated to induce the government 


to hold an annual ſeſſion for its own ſupport. An ill-humour 
had crept into parliament. The people were diſtreſſed with a 
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general ſcarcity, which rendered them clamorous and diſcon- 
tented. The commiſſioner, therefore, thought proper to put an 
end to the ſeſſion, on the ninth of October. The Lord Capel 
dying in Ireland, the government of that kingdom devolved, by 
the choice of the council, an the chancellor, Sir Charles Porter; 


in terms of an old act of parliament *. Nothing material hap- 


pened, in a parliament which met, by adjournment, ſoon after his 
elevation to that dignity *. In the end of July, the Earls of 
Montrath and Drogheda were aſſociated with Porter in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. 


Ox the ſeventh of October, the King arrived from Holland, at 
Kenſington, and on the twentieth of the ſame month, the parlia- 
ment met at Weſtminſter. William, in his ſpeech from the 
throne, expreſſed his ſatisfaction, that no diſorder had happened 
at home, and no diſadvantage abroad, in the courſe of the pre- 
fent year. He aſcribed this happineſs to the good diſpoſition of 
his army, and the ſteady affection of his people for his perſon. 
He recommended unanimity, on account of the magnitude and 
importance of the buſineſs which they had to tranſact: the ſup- 
plying of former deficiencies, and the providing for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year. He informed them of overtures made for a ge- 
neral peace. But that the only means to re-eſtabliſh the public tran- 
quillity, was to ſhow themſelyes prepared for a vigorous and effee- 
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tual war. He earneſtly deſired the commons to raiſe ſpeedily the 


neceſſary ſupplies, which ought not to be leſs than the ſum in- 
tended for the preceding year. He recommended the civil liſt to 
their ſupport, the French Proteſtants to their commiſeration. He 
deſired them to conſider, whether ſome inconvenience did not ſtill 
remain with regard to the coin. He requeſted them to find the 
beſt expedient for the re- eſtabliſhment of credit: a circumſtance 
as neceſſary for trade as for the ſupport of the war. ME he 
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Tr commons, with perfect unanimity, agreed immediately 
to reſolutions which anſwered the chief demands of the King's 
ſpeech. In a ſpiritual addreſs, they promiſed, in the name of the 
people of England, to ſupport his Majeſty, in obtaining, by war, 
a ſafe and honourable peace. They pledged the faith of the 
houſe, that a ſupply ſhould be granted for carrying on with 
vigour the war; and that the deficiencies of the parliamentary funds 
ſhould be made good.. They applied themſelves with the utmoſt 
diligence to this neceſſary buſineſs. The ſums to be raiſed were 
immenſe, The deficiency of former funds amounted to more 
than ſix millions. Two millions and a half were found neceſſary 
for the navy; and a ſtill greater ſum for the ſervice by land. 
Public credit had, in the mean time, ſunk ſo low, that bank- 
notes were at twenty per cent. diſcount, and exchequer tallies at 
ſixty per cent. The commons turned their immediate attention ; 
to the ſilver coin. They reſolved, that the hammered money 3 
ſhould be received only by weight. That an allowance of four : 
pence an ounce ſhould be made on all loans and plate brought to 
the mint, before the firſt of January*. To anſwer the moſt 
preſſing demands on government, they reſolved to transfer to the 
next aids, any loans, not exceeding {ix hundred thouſand pounds, 
that ſhould be advanced on the credit of the exchequer *. 


To reſtore the credit of the bank, which had, from various 
cauſes, fallen ſo low, the commons reſolved to extend the time of 
its continuance, and to 'augment the capital. The new ſub- 
ſcriptions were wiſely ordered to be made, in the tallies, upon 
parliamentary funds, and in bank-notes. The firſt, in the pro- 
portion of four-fifths of the payments. The latter as having 
been ſubje& to the leaſt diſcount, in that of one-fifth, Men of 
money, for the benefit of acquiring, at a low price, a capital in 
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that their price aroſe. The latter ſoon became equal to money. 
The diſcouats, on the former; fell rapidly, as a fund for the pay- 
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the bank, purchaſed, with ſuch eagerneſs, the tallies and notes, 
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ments was fixed. To ſupply the ſcarcity of money, was as ne- 
ceſſary for the purpoſes of commerce and government, as the re- 
covery of the credit of the bank notes and tallies. Bills were 
ordered to be iſſued from the exchequer, to the amount of two 
millions, bearing intereſt at more than ſeven per cent. Theſe 
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were received in the exchequer, with a ſmall diſcount, in the pay- 


ments made of the revenue. This meaſure raiſed, at length, 


exchequer bills to an equality with money, and ſupplied, at pre- 
ſent, the want of coin. Mountague, who was then chancellor of 
the exchequer, had the chief merit, in meaſures, which, for che 
time, W the nation from imminent diſtreſs. 0 ; 
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- Tur . caſe of Sir John Fenwick interrupted, in 


ſome degree; the deliberations of the commons, on the ſubject 
of publie credit. Fenwick had been accuſed of being concerned 
in the plot againſt the King, and was taken, at New Romney, 


in the preceding June, in endeavouring to make his | eſcape to 
France. He was committed to Newgate, and a bill found againſt 
him by the grand jury. To preſerve; or, atleaſt; to prolong his 
life, he fell upon the expedient of obtaining a pardon, as a price 


of diſcoveries to the King. Through the means of the Duke of 


Devonſhire, he conveyed a paper to William, when he was in 


Flanders, containing an aceount of correſpondences and intrigues, 


carried on with the court of St. Germains, by the Duke of Shrewſ- 


bury, the Earls of Bath and Marlborough, the Lord Godolphin, 


and Admiral Ruſſel. Though this account is known, now, to be 


true, in every particular, it neither gained William's favour nor 


ſerved the delign of Fenwick. The perſons accuſed were too 
powerful to be puniſhed, Beſides, Fenwick had refuſed to be an 
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| Thie priſoner was brought to the bar of the houſe; and required to 
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evidence; dd had he done ITY the proofs, which ke could 
produce; were not ſufficiemr'in law. His trial, however; was de- 
tayed, by various means, till the King's arrival in England. His 
friends, it the mean time, removed one of the two witneſſes, on 
whoſe! oaths the bill had been found; and, according to the ſta- 
tutes of pra 4 mi witneſs wus not ſaſficient | to con- 
nn ens ene Mc Hh wid 
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Fenwick, for ſome expreſſions, reflecting on his conduct, when he 
ſerved in the army in Holland. This diſpoſition, in the King's 
mind; combined with the reſentment of the accuſed perſons, contri- 
buted to puniſn, in a very irregular manner, that unfortunate man. 
Admiral Ruſſel, by the expreſs permiſſion of William, was the 
firſt, who laid before the commons the information of Fenwick, 


which reflected on himſelf and ſeyeral other perſons of high rank. 
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confeſs all he knew. He declined to obey, without aſſurances 
of pardon were firſt given. | Upon a vote paſſed, on his own; pa- 
per, a bull of attainder was introduced againſt Fenwick. He was 
heard, by his couneil. But the weight of the crown and. the in- 
tereſt of his enemies prevailed. 1 Ide bill paſſed | the commons, 
after violent debates ; and, though much oppoſed in the upper- 
houſe, it received the ſanction of the lords“, and the aſſent of 
the King. On the twruty- eighth of January, he was beheaded, 
on Tower-hul. His behaviour, at his death, was more ſpirited, 
than his conduct in priſon. The precedent eſtabliſned, in his 
caſe, was juſtly deemed dangerous; as nothing could be leſs ex- 
euſed, than the employing of the whole force of the legiſlature to 
take away tlie life of a man, whom the laws of treaſon could nat 
e. ene, Fenwick. was not of n ane en, to 
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out the ſeſſion. | The commons provided, with cheerfulneſs, for the liamene. 
ſervice of the year- They made good eight hundred and forty thou- 
ſand pounds, which the funds, for the laſt, had fallen thort *. Upon 
a meſſage from the King, they granted a ſupply of more than five 
hundred chouſand pounds, for the ſupport of the eivil iſt,» Ther. 
as the laſt gift of the ſeſſion, made proviſion for be payment f 
the debt, for the tranſports employed in the reduction of Ireland. 
The liberality of the commons raiſed; in ſome degree, the reſent- 
ment of the people. They were openly traduced as corrupt, by 
individuals. They were frequently befieged, in their houſe, by 
mobs. The public buſineſs being finiſned, on the fixteenth of 
April, the King put an end to the ſeſſion, with a ſpeech from the 
throne. He thanked the commons for their large ſupplies. He 
informed both houſes, that he found it neceſſary to go for ſome 
time abroad. But that he would take care to leave the admini- 
ſtration of government tn the ane off Ar ae 1 Ker ye 
1 APO | 
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AN event, e three days . the ha of parti. Sunderland 
ment, rendered remarkable the paragraph with which his Ma- in ffce. 
jeſty cloſed his ſpeech. To the aſtoniſhment of the nation, he 
raiſed the Earl of Sunderland to the''6Mice of lord-chamberlain, 
in the room of the Earl of Dorſet; Who had ſuffered himſelf to 
be bought out of his place, with the publie money. That this 
lord uniformly betrayed the late King to the views of the preſent, 
vrhen Prince of Orange, is now known,” and was, even then, ſuf- 
pected, by the intelligent. There ſeemed; therefore, to have been 
a degree of N in the appointment, though the * 
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ic Held before ftr William's favour, entitled him to a part 


— of the management of public affairs; On the twenty ſec6tid'of 


Congreſs at 
Riſwick. 


The peace 


oppoſed by 
the Emperor 


and Spain. 


April, the earl was worn u privy-councillor, and, as ſuch, took 


his place at the board. He was comprehended 3 in the commiſſion 


of lords. juſtices; ; and, though at the time in correſpondence 


with James“, was oue of thoſe perſons, on whom, William fad 
to his e e he could thoroughly" * Fun 


ell 1 


On the wert) Würth of April, the King left Kenſington, and 
arrived, on the twenty-ſeventh, at the Hague. The advances 


made towrard a peace, in the end of the preceding ſummer, were 
improved in the winter. William had named, in the month of 
December, three plenipotentiaries to negociate a treaty. The 
French King had appointed two perſons, in the like capacity, to 
be joined to Callieres, who had long carried on a negociation at 


the Hague. The Emperor and the court of Spain threw. various 


objections in the way. But theſe being, at length, over · ruled, by 
the reſt of the allies, a congreſs was agreed to be opened, under 
the mediation of Charles the Eleventh, King of Sweden. That 
Prince dying, in the mean time, the office of mediator was tranſ- 
ferred to his ſon. The ambaſſadors of the belligerent powers 
met, on the ninth of May, at a houſe belonging to the King of 
England, in the neighbourhood of Riſwick, a village ſituated be- 
tween akin and the elect 


"iy RANCE and the maritime pomert ſeemed to God line diff 
cuky; | in defining their reſpective claims. England and Holland 
had ſcarce any farther concern in the treaty, than to ſettle a bar- 
rier in Flanders, and to procure an ample acknowledgment ; of 
William's right to the throne. Callieres, then ſole plenipotentiary 


for Lewis the Fourteenth in Holland, had conſented, as early as 


the tenth of February, to preliminaries, which en that 


t Stuart-papers, 1696, James II. 1696. 
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| Straſbourg ſhould. be reſtored, to the Emperor, Mons, Charleroi, C 5 En 4 


Dinant, and the whole dutchy, of Luxembourg, together with the gn 
conqueſts in Catalonia to the. Spaniards, the dutchy of Lorrain to 81 
its native Prince; and that the title of William ſhould be acknow= 

ledged, without any manner of difficulty, reſtriction, condition or 

reſerve. But that the claims of other Princes ſhould be left. to be 

ſettled, by the treaty for a general peace, to be negociated under 

the mediation of the King of Sweden, The houſe of Auſtria, 
however, in neither of its branches, ſeemed willing to put an i mj-— 
mediate end to the war. Though Spain was deſtitute of troops, © 4 
of ſhips, of money, and of councils. Though the grandes, at 

variance among themſelves, poſſeſſed no credit at court nor autho- 

rity among the people. Though the monarchy tottered through 

all its extenſive dominions, the influence of a haughty and impe- 

rious woman, who hated every body and was herſelf deteſted by 

all, ſwayed the timid mind of Charles the Second, to liſten to the 

court of aan ers and to continue a war Which he abhorred. 


Tur cauſe of this lde on the part of the bai abe the The cauſe of 
pold, requires to be explained. Charles the Second, the laſt male = - Ra 
of that branch of the houſe of Auftria, which had fat, for near two 
centuries, on the throne of Spain, was a prince, weak in body and 
feeble in mind; ſubject to melancholy, and a flave to paſſion; a 
ſtranger to buſineſs, timid by conſtitution, as well as through 
ignorance, His mother, who was fiſter to the Emperor, had 
endeavoured to protract her own authority, as regent, by keeping 
him longer a child in his underſtanding, than he was in his years, 

Don John of Auſtria, the natural fon of Philip IV. though he 
ſtript her of her power, followed her ſyſtem. The miniſters, 
who ſucceeded Don John, purſued the ſame principle. They, kept 
their ſovereign a kind of priſoner, in his own palace; and go- 
verned, in his name, a kingdom long exhauſted by a ſucceſſion of 
wretched councils. The treaty of Nimeguen having eſtabliſhed a 
1 * good 
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good underſtanding between the courts of Madrid and Verſailles, 
the King married Maria-Louiſa, daughter of the Duke of Or- 


leans. This princeſs, unambitious of governing a weak huſband, 


left him, at firſt, in the hands of his miniſters ; and her interference, 
at length, in favour of France, proved fatal to herſelf. In the 
beginning, of the year 1689, England and Holland, in alliance 
with the Emperor, reſolved to draw. Spain into the war againſt 
Lewis the Fourteenth, The Queen died ſuddenly. Mansfeldt, 
che Imperial ambaſſador, and the Count of Oropeza, were at no 


pains to conceal, that they had removed, by a wicked piece of 


policy, a perſon, who was likely to obſtruct their views“. 


A DAUG HTER of the Duke of Neubourg ſucceeded the unfor- 
tunate Queen, in the bed of Charles the- Second, Being ſiſter 
to the Empreſs, ſhe was firmly attached to the allies, and ſhe 
governed Spain. She entered into the views of Leopold, for, pre- 
ſerving the ſucceſſion of the crown in his own family, in excluſion 
of the female line. Her obje& was to induce. her huſband to 
ſend for her nephew, the arch-duke, to Madrid, to be educated, as 
the ſole heir of Spain. The King, for ſome time, reſiſted her 
importunities. But, in the year 1696, he yielded to his own 
fears. Alarmed at the progreſs of the French, in the heart of his 
kingdom, he promiſed to invite the arch-duke to Spain, upon 
condition that the Emperor ſhould ſend twelve thouſand of his 
troops to oppoſe the enemy in Catalonia. The flow councils of 
the court of Vienna obſtructed this deſign, till mutual advances, 
toward a, peace, were made, by France and the maritime powers. 
The Emperor, therefore, endeavoured, when too late, to protract 
the war, as favourable to his owa views on the Spaniſh ſucceſſion ?. 


WHILE the Emperor and his 1ofluence, by means of the-Queen, 
over the councils. of Spain, obſtructed the treaty, with new de- 


» Torcy's Memoirs, vol, i. vw Ibid, 
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mands, Lewis the Fourteenth declared his edſvtion-t to ee to 
the articles of the preſiminaries. His miniſters ſig niſied in form, 
that the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen muſt be the baſis 
of the future peace. That it remained with the allies to agree to 
terms or to proſecute the war. This declaration at the congreſs 
was ſtrengthened by operations in the field. The Mareſchal de 
Catinat inveſted and tobk Aeth. William was either indifferent, 
as to the fate of the place, or uniprepared to raiſe the ſiege. He 
joined the army, in perſon, on the twenty-fourth of May. The 


Mareſchals de Villeroi and Boufflers were poſted too advantage- 


oully to be attacked. He, however, diſappointed the deſigns of 
the French upon Bruſſels and the fortreſs of Trois Trous. But 
the chief efforts of Lewis were made on the fide of Spain, to ex- 
tricate, by diſaſters, the timid mind of Charles the 'Second from 
the intrigues of the Emperor. The Duke de Vendome laid ſiege 
to Barcelona, by land. The Count d'Eſtrees blocked up the place 
by ſea . The Count de Velaſco, dividing the force, with Which 
he propoſed to raiſe the liege, was, ſurpriſed, 1 in both his camps, 
and put to flight. The city capitulated, on the laſt day of July; ; 


and that conqueſt determined mas Emperor and Spain to liſten to 


the propoſals of a general peace. 


THE 7 BA.» of the-arms of France -was balanced, by the defeat 
of her negociations in Poland. The death of King John Sobieſki, 
on the eighth of June, in the preceding year, had opened a ſcene of 
intrigue for the crown of that kingdom. The predilection of the 
Queen, for her younger ſon, Alexander, in oppoſition to James, 
the elder, divided the friends of the late King, and ruined the! in- 
fluence of his family. Many of the Poles had turned their eyes 
to another quarter. ' The Abbe de Boligoac,, ambaſſador of France 
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throne; and that he had been arent named by ſome of the diets. 
Lewis was eager to ſeize an opportunity of ridding himſelf, with 
honour, of a-Prince, whoſe pretenſions he could no longer ſup- 
port. He ſent M. de Pomponne to St. Germains. The friends of 
James were ſanguine for the project; but he rejected it himſelf. 
He told M. de Pomponne, * that he would ever retain a grateful 
remembrance of his friends in Poland ; that, howeyer, he would 
not accept of the crown, had it actually been offered; much leſs 
would he endeavour to obtain by ſolicitation any 8 that was 
not his due. That his acceptance of any other ſceptet would 
amount to an abdication indeed of that which he deemed his right; 
and that, therefore, he was reſolved to remain, in his preſent for- 
lorn condition, poſſeſſing leſs hopes than ever of being reſtored, 
than to do the leaſt act to prejudice his family ”. K i 


THe ſelf-denial of James induced Lewis to turn his eyes to the 
Prince of Conti, as a fat candidate for the Poliſh throne. The 
character of that Prince, and above all, the bribes and promiſes 
diſtributed by the Abbe de Polignac, ſeemed to have conciliated 
the ſuffrages of the whole nation, But in the midft of theſe 
flattering hopes, a new and powerful candidate appeared. The 
EleQor of Saxony, ſupporting himſelf with an armed force, ad- 
vanced to the frontiers of the kingdom and demanded the crown. 
He had removed all objections to his religion, by previouſly ab- 
juring the Lutheran faith. He added the force of bribery, to leſs 
powerful claims. On the night before the election, a very large 
ſum was diſtributed in the camp, to fortify his party. But the 
majority ſtill adhered to the French. The Prince of Conti was 
declared duly elected, by the primate. On the other hand, the 
biſhop of Cujavia alſo nominated Frederick Auguſtus, Elector of 
Saxony, King of Poland and Great Duke of Lithuania. The re- 
ſult of the whole was, that the Elector promoted his own mon ts 
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to ſuch »dvantage, that the! Prince of Conti, on his arrival in the 
road of Dantzic, on the fifteenth of September, found ay he 
came too late to ſupport his pretenſions to the crown *, 


1 9 the ſweceſa of the Elector of nd in Poland, flat- 
tered. the pride of the Emperor, it contributed little to his deſigns 
of obſtructing the negociations at Riſwick. The maritime 
powers were now abſolutely under the direction of the King of 
England, who had all along been the life and ſoul of the confede- 
racy; and he had ſcarce any thing, except her acknowledgment 
of his own right to the throne, to ſettle with France. Lewis the 
Fourteenth had long determined to prefer the benefits of a neceſ- 
ſary peace, to his engagements to the late King. That un- 
fortunate Prince had laid aſide all expectations from the 
aid of France, ever ſince his diſappointment in the projected 
invaſion of the preceding year. He flattered himſelf, in his loſt 
condition, with other hopes. He was aſſured, from England, that 
William was in a declining ſtate of health. That he was drop- 
ſical in his habit of body; and that his diſſolution ſeemed to ad- 
vance with haſty ſtrides. James had formed a new ſcheme, upon 
the event of his nephew's death. He reſolved to return to Eng- 
land, though three men ſhould not follow him; and to throw 
himſelf on the good nature of the Engliſh nation . It could 
not enter into his mind,” he ſaid, that the people of England 
would treat him with indignities; and he knew, that the majo- 
rity were determined to preſerve all the juſt provegnuven of the 
crown * 


The ins derived by James from the death of William, were 


daſhed, from a quarter, where no check to his views was then 


©. 
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The mari. 
time powers 
and France 
reſolve on a 


PEACE. 


Secret views 
of the late 
King, 


feared. The Princeſs of Denmark had, for, ſix years, maintained 
a fair correſpondence with her father, full of aſſurances of duty 


james II. 1695, « Juanes II. 1605. * Ibid, 
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CHAP. and expreſſions of repentance. The bad health-of Kang Williams 
—.— had awakened her ambition, with the proſpoct of the crown. Sbe 


He is alt m- 
ed at the 
congreſs. 


wrote to her father upon this ſuhject. She deſired to know his 
pleaſure, whether he would permit her to aſcend the throne, 


according to che act of ſettlement, ſhould the Prince of Orange, 


fo the called King William, happen to die. She accompanited-this: 
requeſt, with expreſſions of duty and à feeming readineſs to make 
reſtitution, when opportunity ſhould ſerve. She inſinuated, 'that 
ſhould he refuſe to accede to this expedient, eonſidering the pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of the kingdom, he would remove himſelf further 
from the hopes of recovering his throne; as the ſcepter, ſhe faid, 
would fall into worſe hands, out of which it could not be ſo eaſily 
recovered, The reaſoning of the Princeſs was too refined, for the 
temper of her father. He told his friends, that though he could 
ſuffer injuftice, he could never be perſuaded to give it countenance. 
He knew, he ſaid, that of all reſtitutions, none is harder to make 
than that of a crown. He, however, exeuſed himſelf to his 
daughter; and his declared adherence to the reſolution of placing 
himſelf in the hands of his former 3 put an end to the pro- 
poſal 


The late King was no ſtranger to the endeavours of France to put 
an end to the war. But he could never believe“, he ſaid, that Lewis 
would wholly neglect his intereſt, in the terms of the peace. In 
the courſe of the preceding campaign, he was, for the firſt time, 
alarmed. He preſſed, in perſon, the French King, on the fubjeck. 
His adherents argued the matter with the miniſtry, in vain', In 
the preceding December, he ſent an agent to the court of Vienna. 
The Emperor was deaf to his entreaties *, He diſregarded, at 


once, his misfortunes and his claims upon himſelf, as a Catholic 


Prince, on the fcore of religion. Notwithſtanding this repulſe 
from Leopold, he reſted ſome faint hopes on the generoſity of 


4 James II. 1697. I bid. f Ibid. t Ibid, ; 
5 Lewis 
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Lewis the Fourteenth! But when the two French plenipotentiaries, C © fk 

de Harlay and de Cres, departed from Paris, in March, to join O. 
Callieres at Delft; he gave al his hopes away. The event, 97 
however, may ſerve to ſhew, that Lewis deſerved to be more | 
truſted; and that he yielded to neceffity only, when he ſeemed to 

the world to negle@>the intereſt of the EIT King. 


Tworct the views of the Buperer were — by che william 
apparent reſolution of the maritime powers, to reſtore the public Ny 45 
tranquillity, his miniſters, at the congrefs, diſcoveret no inclina- 
tion to bring the conferences to a ſpeedy iſſue. It was reſerved 
for William, who had been the foul of the war, to conclude, with 
a deciſive ſtroke, the peace. The two armies, after the furrender 
of Aeth, lay oppoſed to one another in the neighbourhood of 
Brufſels, The allies, under the King, were encamped at Cockle- 
berg. The Mareſchals de Villeroi, de Catinat, and de Boufflers, 
commanded the French army at Pepinge, The Earl of Portlagd, 
on the part of the King of England, and de Boufflers, in the name of 
Lewis, met between the armies and held a conference, in the open 
field, on the tenth of July. They met again, on the fifteenth 
and twentieth of the ſame month, in the ſame manner. But, on 
the twenty- ſixth of july and the ſecond of Auguſt, they retired to 
a houſe in the ſuburbs of Hall; and reduced to writing the terms 
to which they had agreed i in the field 


THe world have hitherto been no Nleigubrünt of the oder of Aprees that 
theſe interviews, than Europe was then aſtoniſhed, at fuch an Walle 
uncommon mode of negociation. As William trufted not his many Fg 
three plempotentiaries at the Hague, with tis agreement with the throne, 
France, mankind juſtly concluded, that a feeret of the laſt import- 

ance had been for ſome time depending between the two Kings. P 


Time has, at length, unraveled the myſtery. Lewis, unwiffing 
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to deſert James, propoſed that the Prince of Wales ſhould” "8 | 
ceed to the crown of England, after the death of William. The 


King,. with little heſitation, agreed to this requeſt. He even ſo- 
| lemnly engaged, to procure the repeal of the act of ſettlement; 


and to declare, by another, the Prince of Wales his ſucceſſor in 


the throne “. This great preliminary being ſettled, other matters of 
leſs importance followed of courſe. The fifty thouſand pounds a 


year, ſettled as a jointure upon. King James's Queen, was agreed 


to be paid ; though the money was afterwards retained upon 


various pretences. On the third of Auguſt, the King left the 
army and retired to Dieren. He ſent from thence the Earl of 
Portland, to acquaint | the miniſters aſſembled at the congreſs, that 


he had ſettled his own affairs, and thoſe of his kingdoms, with 


Re flections 
on that tranſ- 
action. 


France; and that he earneſtly preſſed the allies, and particularly 


the Emperor, to haſten the concluſion of the great work of 


peace. 


Tuos who aſcribe all the actions of William to public Pitt, 
will find ſome difficulty in reconciling this tranſaction to their 
elevated opinion of his character. In one conceſſion to France, 
he yielded all his profeſſions to England; ; and, by an act of indiſ- 
cretion, or through indifference, deſerted the principles to which 
he owed the throne. The deliverance of the nation was not, 
however, the ſole object of this Prince. Like other men, he was. 
ſubje& to human paſſions ; and, like them, when he could gra- 
tify himſelf, he ſerved the world. Various motives ſeem-to-have 


concurred, to induce him to adopt a - meaſure,  unaccountable on 


other grounds. The projected peace was to ſecure the crown in 
his poſſeſſion for his life. He had no children, and but few 


relations; and thoſe he never loved. The ſucceſſors provided by 
the act of ſettlement, he either deſpiſed or abhorred; and he 
ſeems hitherto not ta have extended his views beyond the limits 


James II. 1697. 
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of that act. Though James bad diſpleaſed the nation, he had 
not injured William. The ſon had offended neither. He might 
excite compaſſion, but he could be no object of averſion. The 
ſuppoſed ſpuriouſneſs of his birth, had been only held forth to 
amuſe the vulgar; and even theſe would be convinced, by the 
public acknowledgment intended to be made by the very perſon 
whoſe intereſt was moſt concerned in the S of that idle 
tale. | 
Bur the ſame imprudence which loſt to the late King the 
crown, excluded, for ever, his poſterity from the throne. He 
told his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, who had made the firit overture 
to him, on this important ſubject, that though he could ſuffer 
with patience the uſurpation of his nephew upon his right, he 
would never permit his own ſon to be guilty of the ſame injuſ- 
tice', He urged, that ſhould the ſon reign in his father's life- 
time, that circumſtance would amount to a formal renunciation. 
That the Prince of Wales, by ſucceeding to the Prince of Orange, 


would yield his ſole right, which was that of his father; and 


being obliged to the people for his elevation, the hands which 
had raiſed him, might, at any time, juſtly pull him down from his 
throne. That ſhould he himſelf be capable of conſenting to ſuch a 
diſgraceful propoſal, in favour of his fon, he might be juſtly re- 


| proached with departing from his avowed principles, and with ruin- 


ing monarchy, by rendering elective an hereditary crown. Beſides, 
that though - he: ſhould conſent to ſacrifice all that he reckoned 
dear, to a mortal enemy, the Prince of: Orange could 'only pro- 
miſe a thing, which he was not, perhaps, able to perform. That 


the ſame parliament that had conferred the royal authority on 


himſelf, had ſettled the reverſion of the crown on the Princeſs of 


Denmark; and that, therefore, by reverſing the act of ſettle- 


ment, he disjointed the whole chain which bound the people to 
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CHAP, his government. But that ſhould even thi Prince of. Orange i in- 


III. 


w———— duce the parliament of England to repeal the act of ſettlement, it 


165. 


France more 
petemptory 
in her de- 
mands, 


would be aas on condition of having the Prince of Wales placed 
in their hands, without their being able't to give any ſecurity either 
for his perfon or his conſcience * : 


Tax laſt conſideration was not, perhaps, tha leak motive of 
this deluded Prince, for rejecting the only certain proſpect that 
had ever offered itſelf for reſtoring his family to the throne. 
The French King, perceiving his obſtinacy, urged not further a 
point, of which James himſelf could be the only judge. The 
latter endeavoured, in the mean time, to ſtop the progreſs of a 
treaty, with vain proteſts, and with unavailing memorials and 
remonſtranees to the confederate Princes. The demand of 
France, for the eventual ſueceſſion of the Prince of Wales, being 
removed, the re- eſtabliſhment of peace, between Lewis and Wil- 
liam, became abſolutely certazta, The firſt, therefore, became 
more peremptory in his negociations with the Empire and Spain, 
as. the allies were already apparently diſunited. He ordered his 
miniſters, at the congreſs, to deliver in the project of a general 
peace, upon the footing of the preliminanies ”. The project was 
acepmpanied with a declaration, limiting the time of its being 
accepted, to the laſt day in Auguſt. The houſe of Auſtria were 
as dilatory in their motions toward a peace, as they had been 
{low in proſecuting. the war. They paid no regard to the limi- 
tations offered by France, though they were in no condition for' 
maintaining themfelves ſingly againſt her power. Spain had 
added to her misfortunes; at home, a difaſter of an alarming kind 
abroad. A French ſquadron, under De Pointis, had, with the 
aſſi ſtanee of the buecaniers, taken Carthagena in America, plun- 
dered the place of an immenſe treaſure, and having eſcaped' the 
utmoſt efforts and vigitance of the Engliſh fleet, arrived ſafely at 
Breſt, on the nineteenth of Auguſt. 
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e . the wens on the part of 2 
Spain. The Emperor, however, contitiued- oObſtinate, and hie Treaty ned 
was deferted by the reſt of the allies. William baviog fertled his 
own concerns with France, had left the army, on the third of 
Auguſt, and retired to Dieren. He diſpatched from thence the 
Earl of Portland to the Hague, He ordered him te acquaigt the 
congreſs, that he had adjuſted matters in ſuch a manner with 
Lewis the Fourteenth, that no delay, in the general peace, ſould 
ariſe from his concerns. That, therefore, he earneſtly preffed 
the allies, and particularly the Emperor, to contribute all that ly 
in their power toward concluding ſo great a work. This detla- 
ration of the King, was regarded as a command. The pleni- 
potentiaries of the States figned the treaty, on the ninth of 
September, about mid- night. Their example was taken, in 
an hour after, by che ambaſſador of Spain; and he was followed 
by the plenipotentiaries of England. The treaties of Munfler 
and Nimeguen ſerved as à baſis for that with Holland. The 
places taken in Catalonia, the datchy of Luxembourg, the county 
of Chinei, Charleroi, Mons, Aeth, Courtrai, and all places united to 
France, by the chambers of Metz and Briſac, were reſtored to Spain. 
The King of England agreed to pay fifty thouſand pounds a year, 
by way of jointure, to King James's Queen; and Lewis the 
Fourteenth engaged not to diſturb William in the fon of we 
. 


Room was left for the Emperor to accede to the treaty; and peace be- 
an immediate armiſtiee was procured. France, having diſu- cf Fat. 
nited the allies, entertained no doubt of foreing the Emperor gh OR, 
and empire into a peace. Leopold having complained of being a 
ſecond time deferted by the Dutch, in a pacification with France, 


thought proper, at length, to comply. On the twentieth of 
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October, ' his ambaſſador. figned alſo the treaty of Riſwick. The 


w—— terms. were. regulated by thoſe of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen. 


1697, 


The bloody 
battle of 
Zenta. 


Fribourg, Briſgau and Philipſburgh were reſtored to the Emperor. 
The dutchies of Lorrain and Bar were, on conditions, rendered 
back to his nephew, the Duke of Lorrain “; and thus a general 
tranquillity, though not deſtined to laſt long, was re-eſtabliſhed 
in the North and Weſt of Europe. Objections have been made 
to the conduct of the King of England, in ſigning a ſeparate 
peace, againſt both the letter and ſpirit of the grand alliance. 
But the diſtreſſes which would have been brought upon the king- 
dom through the continuance of a war, that ceaſed, with regard to 
England, to have any object, and the impotent obſtinaey of the 
court of Vienna, ſufficiently juſtifies William, in forcing, in a 
manner, the Emperor to the acceptance of reaſonable terms. 


THE Emperor had ſcarce agreed to the treaty of Riſwick, 
when he received intelligence of the total defeat of the Turks at 
Zenta“, a ſmall village on the weſtern bank of the Theyſſe, in 
the kingdom of Hungary. The famous Prince Eugene of Savoy 
had ſucceeded the Elector of Saxony in the command of the 
army; and to his ſpirit and conduct was owing the compleat 
victory which the Imperialiſts had obtained. The ſlaughter, 
rather than the fight, laſted from ten in the morning, till late at 
night. The two preceding ages, though remarkable for battles, 
had not produced ſo bloody a combat. The Ottomans, broken by 
the enemy 1n front, were at the ſame time attacked in the rear, 
In leſs than an hour, reſiſtance was over, on the ſide of the 
Turks, but the reſt of the day was ſpent in butchery and blood. 
All endeavoured to gain the bridge, but it was rendered im- 
paſlable, by the heaps of the ſlain, To avoid the fury of the 
ſword, thouſands threw themſelves into the river, and were 
drowned. Thirty thouſand were ſaid to lie dead on the field, 


* Hiſt. J'Allerr agne, tom. vii. * P Sept. 11. 


before 
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| vented it from having any immediate or king conſequences 7 


betore the coming of night ſaved a few fugitives from death. The © 
camp of the enemy, the magnificent pavillion of the ſultan him- 

ſelf, the ſtores, the proviſions, the ammunition, all the cannon 
and baggage, fell into the bands of Prince Eugene. The grand 
Vizier was killed, the ſeal, of the empire taken; the Aga of the 

Janizaries, and twenty-ſeven Baſhaws were found among ty 
lain. Never was victory more complete. 
ſcaſon, and the want of reſources, in the court of Vienna, pre- 
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ON the thirteenth of November, the King embarked for Eng- King returns 


ment of peace. 


reign. 


Vor. U. 


land, under the convoy of a 
fourteenth arrived at Margate. 
teenth, amid the acclamations of the populace. 
and riot were mixed with ſolemn thankſgivings ; ; and as every 
individual had ſuffered by the waſte of the war, the whole nation 
ſeemed ſincerely to rejoice. at the, return of peace. 
ment had been ſummoned by the lords of the regeney, to meet 
on buſineſs, on the twenty-third of November. 
ſembly was further prorogued to the chird of December. 
object of the utmoſt conſequence, and, in the ſtate of the times, 
of the greateſt difficulty, had been communicated by the King to 
the miniſtry, before his return to England. He wiſhed to retain 
a great part of the ſtanding army in pay, after the re-eſtabliſh- 


ſquadron of. men of war; ; and on the 
He entered. London on the ſix- 


The parlia- 


But that af- 


An 


His ſervants felt the pulſe of the nation, by 


3 Hit, . CAllemagns, 


T 


publications on that ſubject. But inſtead of perſuading the people 
into the views of the Crown, they alarmed their fears. 
reſentment of mankind in general, was added to their aſtoniſh- 
ment. They ſaw, with a degree of indignation, that | thoſe who 
had moſt violently, oppoſed a ſtanding force in former times, were 
the chief ſupporters of that der meaſure in the preſent 
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Tux ſeſſion at length was opened, ' off the third of Dectrfiter; 


—vVoich a ſpeech from the throne. The King inforined His paflia- 


1697. 
A ſſſſion of 
Parliament. 


Views of 
parties. 


ment, that the war, into which he had entered” by the advice of 
his people, was now terminated, in its object, an honourable” 
peace. That, however, he was ſorry his ſubjects could not find” 
at firſt that relief from the re- eſtabliſiment of the public tranquil- 
lity, which either he could have wiſhed or they have expected. 
The funds, intended for the preceding year, he told them, had 


failed. There was a debt, on account of the fleet, and on the 


part of the army. The revenues of the crown, he ſaid, were 
anticipated for the public uſe. He himſelf was wholly deſtitute 
of means to ſupport the civil liſt; He told them, that he truſted 
their providing for him during his life, in a manner ſuitable to 
his hbribur, and the di ignity of government, He informed them,. 
that the increaſe of the navy, ſince his acceſſion to the crown, had 
proportionably augmented its charge. That the intereſt and 
reputation of England, rendered neceſſary a- great force at ſea... 
The circumſtances of affairs abroad, he ſaid, were ſuch, that he 
aſſured them, England could not be ſafe without a land force. 
He expreſſed his hopes, that they would not give an opportunity: 
to the enemies of the nation to effect, under the notion of a peace, 
what they could not accompliſh by a war; and he therefore de- 
fixed the commons to confider the matter, in ſuch a.manner. as to- 
provide the neceſſary ſupplies. 


Tuts ſpeech was conſtrued, by the differetit par arties 1 partiz= 
ment, as they themſelves' were varioufly inclined. The diſaffected 
deeming it haughty, and even inſolent, in its whole ſtrain. 
Some wiſhed to eaſe the ſubject; by redücing, to a low degree; 
the peace-eftabliſtiment. Some, who loved their country, were 
afraid of a ſtanding army. The adherents of James; were re- 
ſolved to diſtreſs William on popular grounds. The few Who 
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harboured 
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harboured in ſeeret republican opinions, oppoſed; from principle, C 


a meaſure calculated to place an uneontrollable power in the 9 


hands of the King. Phe different views of all the parties cen- 
tered in one point; and Were ſupported by the people, in their 
oppoſition to the Crown. The nation was exhauſted witli late 
taxes. They were alarmed at the continuance of preſent bur- 
dens, and terrified at future impoſts. The kingdom had derived 
no advantage from the peace, except the proſpect of eaſe from tlie 
diſcontinuance of the war; and the people, difappointed in their 
reaſonable hopes, became diſcontented, violent, and clamorous. 
A more ſteady, but a no leſs determined conduct was obſerved by 
the commons. They addreſſed the King on his ſpeech, in terms 
Full of reſpect, but with great reſerve*. They aſſured his Ma- 
jeſty, that as the houſe had effeQually enabled him to carry on 
the war, they were ready to aſſiſt and ſupport him in the time of 
peace. On the ſeventh of December, the addreſs was read, and 
ordered to be Preſenced by the whole houſe *. | 


Tur firſt reſolutions of the commons bore the appearance Of The aray 


moderation, though they promiſed not implicit compliance. On 
a diviſion of the houſe, the friends of the court carried a vote 
of ſupply *. Having inquired into the deficiencies of the aids of 
the preceding year, they reſolved, that a ſum, not exceeding fix 
hundred thouſand pounds, to be raiſed on the credit of the 
exchequer, ſhould be transferred to the ſupplies of the next 
ſeſſion of parliament. On the tenth of December, they received 
the King's anſwer to their addreſs. Though he perceived the 
deſign of the commons, he receded not from his own purpoſe. 
He told them, as they aſſiſted him beyond expreſſion in the war, 
he had no doubt of an equal zeal in the houſe to maintain the 
peace“. This anſwer, ſignifying plainly the King's wiſhes to retain 
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a conſiderable ſtanding force in his pay; haſtened the diſcuſſiot of 
that important point. In a committee of the whole houſe, it was 
refolved, wirhout a diviſion, the next day *, that all the land- 


forces raiſed ſinee the ey *winth of he. fel "oe 2 


be un and manatee bi 297'3 Wiege 


Tux court - party urged various arguments fan carrying, a point, 
in which the King had ſignified himſelf to be much concerned. 


They urged, that as France had not yet diſbanded, any of her 
troops, it would be dangerous, as well as abfurd,, to truſt to the 


faith of a treaty. for the ſafety of the nation. They affirmed, 
that to truſt the navy with the protection of the kingdom, was to 
leave the fate of its independence to fortune. They averred, from 
the example of the late revolution, that a wind might ariſe, which 
could carry an enemy out of their ports, and, at the ſame time, 
confine the ſhips of England to their own, harbours. They freely 
owned, that ſome dangers might ariſe to the liberties, of the- 
people from a ſtanding army. But they denied it to be true, 
that public freedom was always ruined by armies, They pro- 
duced Venice and the States of the United Provinces, as ex- 
amples of this poſition; and they endeavoured to prove, that the 
liberties. of France fell, through the dark policy of Lewis the 
Eleventh, and. not by the means of a military force. They 
attempted to raiſe the fears of the people, by explaining the 
facility with which the late King might retura.. They repre- 
ſented the diſaffection of a part of the nation, as too ſtrong to be 
ſuppreſſed without the terrors of. a ſanding, army. They con- 
cluded with obſerving, that as the power of the purſe. was in the 
hands of the nation, the Crown might, without danger, be truſted. 
with any degree of the power of the. ſword: 


On the other fide, it was urged. with vehemence, that an 
iſland like Britain had little to fear from an enemy whoſe naval 
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force was inferior to its own. They affirmed; that the fitting © H A pa 
out of a fleet was a work of time! That the preparations of the . — 


kingdom might, in a great meaſure,” keep pace with thoſt of the 


invaders. That the confederates- would either call the attention 


of France to another quarter, or ſhe might be oppoſed with 
effect, on the coaſt of England, by troops called from Scotland 


and Ireland. They affirmed; that no wind could ariſe more fa- 


vourable to the French, in quitting their principal ports, than to 
the Englith in failing from their own: Beſides, that, merely for 


the bare poſſibility of ſuch a circumſtance, no Prince cou. d be ſup⸗ 


poſed to hazard a vaſt expence, upon one improbable contingency. 
That the examples of Venice, Holland, and France, were inap- 
plicable to the preſent argument: That the two republics kept 


their ſtanding forces only in their conquered countries. That 


though Lewis the Eleventh. invaded the liberties of his ſubjects, 
without public violence, a ſtanding army was ſoon found neceſſary 


to ſupport the uſurpations of the*crown, on the natural rights of gel 


the people. They urged, with great force of argument, that a 
militia was the moſt natural and leaſt dangerous protectors of the 


kingdom; as the gentry; freeholders, and traders of England, 


were more concerned in the freedom and ſafety of their —_— 


than ſoldiers, whoſe only motive- to-aQron Was. their pay. en 


TRHEV deſcended from general to particular . They 
averred, that the moſt likely way to reſtore the late King, was to 
ſupport a ſtanding force to defeat his deſigns. To prove this 
poſition, they affirmed, that the affection of the people was the 
only rock on which the throne of the Prince could remain firm. 
That when it leans on a ſtanding force, it depends on the unſteady 
humours of the ſoldiery. Revolution and change, they ſhewed, 


of the multitude. They alleged, that the fate of the kingdom 
| would: 


Particular- 


reaſons 


againſt it, 


from the examples of former ages, had proceeded oftener from 
the caprice of an army, than from the violence and ineonſtancy, 
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Would depend on the political principles, or the avarice of the 


* chief officers... Ichat one might be ſwayed by an affection for the 


The oppoſing 


members 


prevail. 


late King, another gained with French money. They deſcended 
to all the inconveniences, ariſing from ſtanding armies. They 
mentioned quarrels, aſſaſſinatians, robberies, the diſhonouring of 


women, the inſolence to men, their injuſtice to mankind in 
general, the licence derived from the pride of their ſtation, their 


contempt for laws, by which they ceaſed to be confined. They, 
however, concluded, that it was, by no means, their deſign, to 


ruin, by the peace, thoſe who had deſerved ſo well of the nation, 
by their courage, fidelity, and conduct in the war. That their 


arguments were directed againſt the thing itſelf, and not againſt 


particular men; and that, therefore, the officers ought to receive, 


from the parliament, a recompence for the loſs of their com- 
miſhons ”. 


THe adherents of the crown propagated rumours of danger, 
without doors, to ſtrengthen their arguments within. They 
affirmed, that the French ambaſſador was ſtopped ; that the King 
of Spain was dead; that Europe was ready to plunge again in- 
to a war. They endeavoured to gain the intereſted with pro- 
miſes, and to impreſs the minds of the feeble with fears. But theſe 
artifices produced no effect on the country party. Some of the 
latter, in the courſe of their arguments, upbraided the King him- 
ſelf with a breach of faith to the nation. They obſerved, that, in his 
declaration when Prince of Orange, he promiſed, upon the ſettle- 
ment of the nation, to ſend back all his foreign forces. But that, 
inſtead of adhering to his ſolemn engagements, he ſtill retained 2 
great number of aliens about bis perſon. That of his country- 


men, the Dutch, he had a troop of horſe, of two hundred and 


twenty men; and one regiment of body guards gf the ſame nation, 


conſiſting of four battalions, amounting to more than to thovlang 
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That ke had alfb, in the fame capdelty; he CH 4 


regiment of Scots, confi ſting of one thouſand fi hundréf met; £ ga 


and that of French refugees, who dipended'on Himſelf alone, HE 


had two' regiments of dragootis and three of foot, taling ic all tte 


ſhort of five thouſand men. The diſaffected exaggerated greatly 
the dangers to be apprehended from theſe troops. They compared! 
them to the pretorian bands, who executed the tyrannical decrees- 
of the worſt Emperors of Rome; and even t& the Turi Jahi- 
zarles, Who, by being' cut off, in their infancy; from all eo 
nexions with the reſt of mankind, know no utnpire but the {word 
and own no ties but an aer ſubmiſſion to” the! will of tlie 
reigning Princes. | | As WEIR 


mitt 


Tur warmth a in theſe debates, aeg irghtoh Both rbe King 
ſides. The King was highly diſpleaſed, with the conduct ef the . 


commons. A majority of the commons were almoſt diſſatisfied 


with the choice they had made of a” King.: William was at mol! 


pains to conteal his ſentiments! He complained; that by redu- 
ing his army, the commons had rendered him contem ptiblè in the- 
eyes of Europe; that he was doubtful; whether he could fuß? 


port either his government at home orf aft of his allianées abr od 


in his prefent deſpicable ftate; that had he förtfeen füch returtis“ 


for his ſervices, he would never have meddled with Englim affairs 


and that he was weary of governing a nation, who, through their 


jealouſy of the crown, expoſed their ſovereign to contempt and 


themſelves to dangef . But when the Ring vented hig reſentme ner 
in complaints, his chief adviſer; the Kart of Sunderland) yielded 
to his'own fears. He had ſupported; With all tis eloquetreey the? 
arguments for a ſtanding army. He'even'was deemed the author of 
the meaſure. He found that the Whigs and the Tories were alike: 
his enemies. That the firſt Hated” ffir för Hit nicdſitth id the - 
reign of james. That the latter abHorted hit för His erehery 
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* r. to that Prince. He, therefore, reſolved to prexent the falling of. 


— Ly 
1697. 


The large 
proviſion for 
the civil liſt. 


1698. 
Obtained by 
an artiſice 


of the King. 


the form, by reſigning the office of lord- chamberlain , and. 
retiring ict the country, Ihe anxiety, of William to keep Huff 
derland near his per ſon, ie S conſtrued, by his. enemies, into A, 


kind of criminal gratitude, for that lord's betraying the councils of 
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Tz Mar To for Jv fra rk the army to 1 e men, 
being carried, the commons brought a bill“ into their houſe, for re- 


gulating the militia, and for rendering them ſerviceable to the na- 
tion. They voted, the next day *, that ten thouſand men were ne- 
ceſſary for a ſummer and winter guard at ſea. They reſolved, that 


a ſum, not exceeding ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, ſhould be 


granted to his Majeſty, for the ſupport. of the civil liſt. They, 
at the ſame time, paſſed a bill, againſt correſponding with the late 
King and his adherents. They agreed to an act, for continuing 
the impriſonment of ſeveral perſons accuſed of being privy to the 


, 


late conſpiracy againſt the life of the King. They voted three 


hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, for maintaining guards and 
garriſons, for the year 1698. They granted a ſupply not ex- 


ceeding two millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, to anſwer 


and cancel all exchequer bills. To reconcile the army to the 
projected reduction, they ordered a gratuity to the common ſol- 
diers; and half-pay to ſuch officers as were natural-born ſubjects 


ner. They provided for the deficiencies of former funds. 


They reſolved to pay the ſums due for ſubſidies to the allies -. 


They conſidered the ſtate of the national debts; and voted that all 
arrears ſhould de an, paid. 


Tn E Sings 18 ſaid to have. od the large 2 for the ſupport 
of the civil lift, more to his own management, than to the LA 


of England, till they ſhould be provided for in ſome other man- 
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roſity of the commons. The leading members had deſigned to give HA f. 


only fix hundred thouſand pounds for that purpoſe. 


and that the eftabliſhment would require fifty thouſand pounds . 
He inſinuated, at the ſame time, to ſuch members as ſtil retained 


ſome regard for the late King, that he had promiſed to pay to the 
exiled Queen her jointure, amounting to fifty thouſand pounds, in 
conſequence of an agreement with France at the treaty of Riſ- 


wick. This precaution facilitated the grant of an addition of one 
hundred thouſand pounds a year to the civil liſt. He, however, 
found means to retain, in his on hands, the money deſtined for the 


Queen. The Earl of Portland, being ſent ambaſſador to Paris, in 


the beginning of the year, inſiſted that, in the conferences between 
himſelf and the Mareſchal de Boufflers, the latter had promiſed ſe- 


cretly, that King James ſhould be removed from St. Germains. He 
averred, that this removal was the condition of the payment of 
the jointure. Boufflers denied the fact. 
teenth was not in a diſpoſition to argue the matter with William *. 
The King obſerved the ſame ſtrain of ceconomy with regard to 
the duke of Glouceſter; An eſtabliſhment for that Prince was 
not made for ſome time after the proviſion for the civil liſt was 
granted; and when his houſhold was at lengeh tarnied, fifteen 
thouſand pounds a year were only given”, 


AN attempt made o by the oppoſition in the houſe of commons, 
to apply a part of the forfeited eſtates, to the uſe. of the public, 
was diſappointed by the art of the court party. The latter inſiſted 
on beginning with the grants of the two preceding reigns. The 
perſons affected by the amendment oppoſed the motion. They joined 


But Lewis the Four- 


But Wii 
liam told the adherents of the Princeſs of Denmark, that he in- 


tended to form a houſhold for her ſon, the Duke of Glouceſter; 


An inquiry 


into 


their influence with thoſe who had received grants from the reign- 


ing Prince. Petitions were n on every ade. Dithculties were 
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CHAP. raiſed; and the whole matter was dropt, as the intereſts of all 
III. 
—— parties were concerned in defeating the meaſure. During this at- 


1698. 


A new Eaſt- 


In lia com- 
any eſta- 


liſhed, 


tempt toward a kind of reſumption of grants, another inquiry of 
ſome importance employed a part of the attention of the commons. 
The exchequer bills upon their being firſt iſſued, bore no intereſt. 
But on their being paid in upon any of the taxes, and iſſued a 
ſecond time, they were entitled to ſeven and a half per cent. in- 
tereſt. This circumftance induced ſome of the King's officers, in 
the exchequer, cuſtoms, and exciſe, to place falſe indorſements on 
the bills, before they had been circulated at all. One Duncomb, 
who was receiver-general of the exciſe, had amaſſed a fortune, by 
this fraudulent practice, ſufficient to protect himſelf and the part- 
ners of his guilt from juſtice, He was expelled the houſe *. A 
bill fining him, in half his eftate, valued at the enormous fum 
of four hundred thouſand pounds, paſſed the commons. The 
lords were equally divided. But the duke of Leeds, being in the 
chair of the committee, rejected the bill, by his caſting voice. 
The wealth of Duncomb and the character of Leeds, gave riſe to 
reflections leſs improbable, than difficult to be aſcertained. 


DEBATEs on the expediency of enlarging the ſtock of the Eaſt 
India company, employed the latter part of this long ſeſſion of par- 
hament. The company, by bribing the King and corrupting his: 
ſervants, had obtained, in September 1694, a new charter, excluſive 
of the interlopers on their trade. Theſe interlopers, conſiſting of 
ſome capital merchants, had been, for ſeveral ſeſſions, ſupported, 
in their pretenſions, by various votes of the commons. The old: 
company, by the ſuggeſtion, of fome perſons in power, offered 


ſeven hundred thouſand. pounds, at four per cent. for the ſervice 


of government, upon condition of having their own excluſive 
charter confirmed by an act of parliament. The other mer- 
chants, protected by Mountague, chancellor of the exchequer, 


Journals. 


. propoſed 
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propoſed to the houſe of commons, to advance two millions at 
eight per cent. in conſideration of an excluſive trade, to be veſted 
in the ſubſcribers. A bill was ordered to be brought in, upon 
this offer; for ſettling the commerce to the Faſt Indies. The old 
company petitioned, in vain, againſt the bill, in the lower houle *. 
They followed it to no purpole to the lords. The royal aſſent was 
given, on the fifth of July; and ſuch was the eagerneſs of the 
nation to employ their money, in the ſtock of the new company, 
that the ſubſcription of two millions was filled in the ſpace of 
three days. | 


The two houſes having finiſhed the public buſineſs, were pro- 
rogued, on the fifth of July ; and two days after, a proclamation 
was iſſued for diſſolving the parliament, in terms of the triennial 
act. The King's ſpeech had been leſs ſuitable to his temper, than 
to ſound policy. He congratuled his parliament on the affocia- 
tion, on their remedying the corruption of the coin, on their re- 
ſtoring public credit. He thanked them for their ſupplies for the 
war, their proviſion for maintaining the peace, and ſatisfying, 
with the leaſt burden poſhble to his people, the debt of the nation. 
He told the commons, that he deemed himſelf perſonally obliged 
to their houſe, for their regard to his honour in eſtabliſhing a per- 
manent revenue for the civil liſt. He aſſured both houſes, that 
he valued nothing ſo much as the eſteem and love of his people; 
and that, as for their ſake, he had avoided no hazard in war, he 
ſhould make it his whole ſtudy and care to improve and continue 
the advantages and bleſſings of peace. 


Taeoen William — to part, on the beſt terms, with his 
parliament, the rigid behaviour of the commons, with regard to 
the army, made a laſting impreſſion on his mind, and even af- 
tected his conduct. Deeming himſelf left at the mercy of his ene- 
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mies, by the reduction of his ae. he endevviddred to ſecure. 


her favourite views. The Earl of Portland, who had declined in 
favour, though he ſtill retained the eſteem of the King, was ſent 
with a ſplendid equipage, in the character of ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary to the court of Verſailles. He made his public entry into 
Paris, on the twenty- ſeventh of February, with a pump more ſuit- 
able to the vanity of Lewis, than the gravity of his own maſter. 
The court of France anſwered the advances made by the King of 
England, with equal ardour, from views of their own. The. 
pretenſions of the houſe of Bourbon, on the ſucceſſion of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, had employed the mind of the French King, 
ever ſince the ſigning of the treaty of Riſwick. The diſtreſſes 
brought upon his kingdom by his exertions, in the war, joined 
to a decline in his own ambition, rendered him extremely anxious, 
for the continuance of the peace; and he was willing to relin- 
quiſh, in a great meaſure, the claims of his family, to obtain 


that deſirable end. 


THE relapſe of Charles the Second into one of thoſe fits of ill- 
neſs, which were ſo common to his feeble conſtitution, gave freſh 
ſpirit to the intrigues of the competitors for his crown. The 
only pretenders to the ſucceſſion, prior to the treaty of Riſwick, 
were the Emperor and the EleQor of Bavaria. The firſt, as the 
male repreſentative of the family of Auſtria. The latter, as the 
huſband of an Arch-ducheſs, the only ſurviving child of the Em- 
peror, by the ſecond daughter of Philip the Fourth of Spain. 
The powers of Europe, from a jealouſy and fear of the houſe of 
Bourbon, had conteſted the right of the Dauphin of France, 
though the ſon of the eldeſt daughter Maria Thereſa. Philip 
himſelf, to her excluſion, had declared the deſcendants of her 
younger ſiſter Margaret, born of a ſecond bed, the heirs of his 
crown. The ſon of the EleQor of Bavaria, in default of male iſſue 


by 
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by Charles the Second, would therefore have poſſeſſed the whole © * P, 


ſucceſſion, if either the teſtament of Philip the Fourth, or the re. 


nunciation of his eldeſt daughter, at her marriage with the French 
King, had been deemed valid and decifive *. 


Tux Elector of Bavaria, either diffident of his right or of his 


own power to ſupport his claims, had applied for the protection of 
Lewis the Fourteenth; and had deſired to know from that Prince, 


what part of the Spaniſh dominions he would chuſe to reſerve for 


himſelf, Lewis returned an evaſive anſwer; and in December 


1697, ſent the Marquis d*Harcourt, in the character of ambaſ- 
ſador, to learn the ſtate of parties in Spain, to inquire into the 
views of the court, the diſpoſition of the grandees; and, above 
all, to diſcover and traverſe the ſecret meaſures of the Imperial 
miniſters. Though he found that the party which favoured the 
lineal ſucceſſion, in the family of Bourbon, were the moſt nume- 
rous, they had the leaſt credit. The Queen and her creatures 
favoured the Emperor, and held the reins of government. When 
they deſpaired of the life of the King, they injured, with their 
eagerneſs, the cauſe which they wiſhed to promote. The Prince of 
Heſſe Darmſtadt, who governed in Catalonia, ſupplanted the Spa- 
niſh officers with Germans; and took every meaſure that ſeemed 
calculated to ſecure that province, for the houſe of Auſtria, while 


he ultimately diſobliged the Spaniards, without accompliſhing his 


own views ©. 


SUCH was the ſituation of affairs, ſoon after the arrival of the 
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A treaty of 
Earl of Portland at the court of France. Lewis the Fourteenth, P**ition 


propoſed to- 


withing to preſerve the peace, was ſtill inclined to a partition of William. 


the dominions of Spain. Finding it needleſs to treat with the 
Emperor, he diſcovered an inclination to enter into treaty with the 
King of England. But the unexpected demands of Portland 
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obſtructed, for ſome time, the deſigns of Lewis. The Earl 
plainly told that Prince, that he did not expect to find King James 
at St. Germains. He complained of that circumſtance as a breach 
of a promiſe made by the Mareſchal de Boufflers, in their confer- 
ences in Flanders. The Mareſchal denied the whole affair. 
Portland continued obſtinate. But when William diſapproved of 
his conduct, he changed his tone. He proteſted, that agreeable to 
the intentions of his maſter, he would be glad to eſtabliſh a good 
underſtanding and even a perfe& harmony, between that Prince 
and the French King. The latter was encouraged, upon theſe 
aſſurances, to propoſe to William a partition of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, nearly on the ſame plan as that concluded with the Em- 
peror Leopold, about thirty years before *. Portland ſent a courier 
to England, with the propoſals of the court of France. William 
was guarded and undeciſive, in his anſwer. But his language 
diſcovered that he was far from being averle from the meaſure ". 


Lxwis perceiving, that Portland was not ſufficiently inſtructed 
to conclude the treaty, on which he had fixed his mind, ſent the 
Comte de Tallard, with full powers to England. That miniſter 
arrived in London, on the nineteenth of March. William diſap- 
proved of the mode of partition propoſed by France. But the de- 
fenceleſs ſtate, in which he had been left by his parliament, in- 
duced him to liſten to any terms, calculated to continue the repoſe 
of Europe. Beſides, his health was declining, and a feeble conſti- 
tution had ſubjected him to a premature old age. He was be- 
come inactive in his perſon ; and his ambition and love of glory 
had declined in proportion as his unfitneſs for the field aroſe. 


The negociation begun in France, between Lewis and the Earl 


of Portland, was continued in England, between William and 
Tallard, Portland, in the mean time, was recalled; and ſuc- 


ceeded in his embaſſy by his brother-in-law, the Earl of Jerſey. 
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A friendly correſpondence ſubſiſted, between the two courts, during © 
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the ſummer. But though the negociation advanced, it was not Cm 


deſtined to be concluded, till William, by the diſſolution of his 
parliament, found leiſure to repair to Holland ”, 


1698. 


Ar the ſettlement of the revenue for the civil liſt, the King Earl of Marl 


bad engaged to the adherents of the Princeſs of Denmark, to form 


borough re- 
ſtored to 


an eſtabliſhment for her ſon, the Duke of Glouceſter, who was ee. 


now arrived at an age to be placed in the hands of men. The 
Earl of Marlborough had retained his influence with the Prin- 
ceſs, during his diſgrace with the King; and William, who: 
reſpected his parts, though he diſliked his principles, made uſe of 
the preſent occaſion to recal him to his preſence. The Earl had 
leſſened his profeſhons to the late King, in proportion as the 
views of reſtoration, entertained by that unfortunate Prince, de- 
clined. He, therefore, was under no difficulty in accepting 
William's returning favour. He was appointed governor of the 
Duke of Glouceſter, on the nineteenth of June; and on the ſix- 
teenth of July, he was declared one of the lords-juſtices for the 
adminiftration of government, during his Majeſty's intended 
abſence abroad. The firſt officers of ſtate were named in the 
commiſſion. But the chief management of affairs reſted in the 
hands of the Lord Somers, then chancellor, admiral Ruſſel, who: 
had been created Earl of Orford, and Mountague, a man of 
vivacity and ſcheming abilities, who had for ſome time ſerved 
with reputation as chancellor of the exchequer. 


WILLIAM failed from Margate, on the twentieth of July; 
and on the twenty - ſecond he arrived at the Hague. His leaving 


ference given to Holland, over a country which had raiſed” him 
to a throne. The nation was uneaſy under an unuſual burden 


De Torcy, vol. i. z Gazette. 
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The King 
goes abroad. 


the kingdom was conſtrued by his enemies into an unjuſt pre- 


Proceedings 
of 
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of penn debt; * malcontents and deſigning men inflamed the 
paſſions of the people, to forward their own views. The preſs 
teemed with bold publications. Complaints were mixed with the 
converſations of the idle, the diſcontented, and the ſpeculative. 
The tumult and noiſe of a general election, furniſhed an ample 
field for declaimers, of every kind. The corruptions which had crept 
into parliaments, were a great topic of diſquiſition. Complaints 
were made, that one hundred and fixteen members of the lower 
houſe were in office. That many more were devoted to the Crown, 
by means of ſecret penſions or expectations of reward. To this 
circumſtance the generality of mankind aſcribed their misfor- 
tunes; and they laid to the charge of the King, an evil which 


ſprung from the weight thrown by the increaſe of- the public re- 
venue 1n the ſcale of the crown *. 


On the day of the King's departure from London, the parlia- 
ment of Scotland met at Edinburgh. The Earl of Marchmont, 
then lord chancellor of that kingdom, was nominated commiſ- 
ſioner; and the ſeſſion was opened with reading the King's letter 
in the uſual form. His Majeſty thanked them for their chearful 
aid in the war. He congratulated them upon the bleſſings to be 
expected from an honourable peace. He laid on the urgency of 
his preſent affairs, the blame of his not appearing in his king- 
dom of Scotland in perſon: an excuſe uniformly made every 
ſeſſion ſince he came to the throne. He informed them, that he 
judged it neceſſary for their preſervation, that the forces upon 
their preſent eſtabliſhment ſhould be continued. He recom- 
mended the raiſing ſupplies for making good the deficiencies in 
former grants, for paying the arrears of the army, and for repair- 
ing the forts. He concluded with aſſuring them of his care to 
maintain their laws, religion, and liberties; and of his royal 
favour and firm protection in all their concerns. 


2 State=TraQts, | » Letter to the Scot. Parl. 
8 Don 
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'Urox the report of the committee for the ſecurity of the © HA P- 


kingdom, the parliament voted, that there was a neceſſity for — 
continuing the preſent ſtanding force, Notwithſtanding this the paris. 
complaiſance to the views of the King, the Scotiſh nation in ge- Scotland, 
neral entertained a well-founded reſentment againſt the Crown. | 
Their commercial company was not only diſcouraged by the 
miniſtry, but even injuriouſly treated by William himſelf. He 

had made his court to the parliament of England, by difavowing, 

in ſome meaſure, the acts of the parliament in Scotland. He had 

even carried his oppoſition to the new commercial company, 
eſtabliſhed by the Scots, beyond the limits of his own dominions. 

In England, the two houſes of parliament had terrified the mer- 
chants from ſubſcribing to the funds formed by the Scotiſh com- 

-pany. The jealouſy of the Dutch prevented money from being 

found in their country. The King's reſident at Hamburgh had 
diſcouraged with menaces the merchants of that city, from per- 
Forming their contract for furniſhing the deputies of the company 

with at leaſt two hundred thouſand pounds ſterhng. Their remon- 
ſtrances to the King, though favourably anſwered, produced no 
beneficial effect. His reſidents abroad were not hindered from 
obſtructing the ſubſcriptions ſolicited by the company. They even 
diſowned the authority of the acts of parliament, and the letters 

patent upon which the Scotiſh company was founded. 
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THESE diſappointments ariſing from acts which were deemed On the affair 
þ $ of Darien. 
unjuſt, rouſed the reſentment of the nation to an uncommon 
degree. But the majority of their repreſentatives were gained 
to the intereſt of the King, either hy the poſſeſſion or expectation 
of the wretched pittance of offices in the gift of the Crown. The 
parliament, it is true, addreffed the King upon the ſubject; but 
in terms, that, by ſoftening the complaint, ſeemed little cal- 
culated either to command or expect redreſs. The company were 


Petition of the gen. council to parl. 1698. 
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0 Sa p. alſo induced. by the miniſtry; to tranſmit a ſoothing petition of their 
— — own to William, In oppoſition to the public memorials preſented 
* againſt their deputies in Hamburgh, they requeſted an intimation 
to be made to the fenate of that city, that they might enter into 
commerce with the Scotiſh company; Inſtead of demanding that 
aſhſtance from government; which had been ſolemnly promiſed 
by the King, they deſired, only, as a mark of the royal favour, 
the uſe of two of the ſmalleſt frigates that lay uſeleſs in the har- 
bour of Burnt-iſland. Theſe unmanly repreſentations ſearce de- 
ſerved any return; and they received none that was favourable. 
The parliament was, in the mean time, adjourned *. I hey 
ſeemed only to have raiſed the preſent expectations of their con- 
ſtituents, to aggravate their there: ſapporntmgants,: 
Affaire of Six Charles 3 | You! chancellor of ROM dying at 
Irelaud-. 


Dublin of an apoplexy, on the eighth of December, 1696, left the 
kingdom in a ſtate of tranquillity, under his two colleagues in the 
government, the Earls of Montrath. and- Drogheda. | Irith affairs 
exhibited nothing. remarkable in 1697 nor in the ſucceeding 
year till the parliament met, in the end of September. The 
lords-Juſtices, in their ſpeech to that aſſembly, recommended to 
their care the ſettlement of the linen manufacture, as more advan- 
tageous than the woollen ; the latter being the ſtaple- trade of 
England. They told them; that the King, ſince the peace, had 
ſent into that kingdom a part of the forces who had ſerved abroad 
during all the war. That he had diſbanded the greateſt part of 
the forces who had ſerved in lreland, with a reſolution, however, 
to continue their ſubſiſtence to the officers. They concluded with 
informing them, that the King expected to be enabled to ſupport 
the preſent eſtabliſhment; and that, for that purpoſe, an account 
of what the revenue produced for one year, from. Midſummer 
1697, ſhould be laid before the houſe of commons. 


e Sept. 1698. 4 Journals, Sept, 27, 1698, ; 
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Iut-Huuouns, which ſeemed to lurk in the lower houſe, C m_ P. 
ere ſuppreſſed by a conſiderable majority in favour of the Crown. re. A 
A ſupply was granted, for the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment *. An En 
attempt to addreſs tbe King, to diſband the five regiments of 
French Proteſtants, then in Ireland, was over-ruled. A tax was 
voted, on old and new drapery, that ſhould be exported. An 
impoſt of thirty thouſand pounds was laid upon lands, in addition - 

: to ninety thouſand already impoſed.” Notwithiſtanding this libe- 
I rality to the Crown, the lords-juſtices adjourned the two houſes, 
| without the uſual ceremony of a ſpeech of thanks. An act was 

paſſed in this ſeſſion, for confirming the eſtates and poſſeſſions 

held and enjoyed under. the aQts of ſettlement and explanation, 

A bill for the better ſecurity of his Majeſty” s perſon and govern- 
ment was introduced; and after a debate rejected: and though 
| the Crown had warmly recommended to the parliament, to en- 

courage the linen, in preference to the woollen manufacture, as 
interfering with England, the commons annexed to their vote of 
ſupply, a reſolution to regulate the woollen trade of Ireland *, 8 
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DuRiXG theſe tranſaQions 1 in Scotland and Ireland, the King William is 
was employed in. Holland in conferences with the Comte de ane, | 
Tallard, on the ſubject of the partition treaty propoſed by the | 
French King. William having, in ſome meaſure, reſolved, be- 
fore his departure from England, to accede to the overtures made 
by France, communicated, in part, his deſign to the Lord So- 
mers; the great ſeal of England being neceſſary to render valid 
the treaty which he propoſed to conclude. No other perſon born 
in England ſeems to have been truſted with a tranſaction, whoſe 
efficacy depended upon its being kept a profound ſecret. On the 
ſixth of Auguſt, the King arrived at Loo. He was followed to | 
that place by Tallard; and on the fifteenth of the month, the | 
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King wrote to the lord chancellor for full powers, under the 
great ſeal, with blanks for names, to treat with the French am 
baſfador. The deſire expreſſed by the King, when he wrote to 
Somers, to receive his advice on the ſubject of the negociation, 
ſeems to have been an unmeaning compliment; as the treaty itſelf 
was concluded * four days after the letter was ſent from Loo. 
To preſs the neceſlity of the treaty, and to urge the chancellor to 
haſten the ſeal, the King aſſured him, that according to all 
n the — of Spain could not outlive the month of 
October 


THouUuGH the articles were ſettled on the nineteenth of 
Auguſt, the treaty itſelf was not concluded in form, till the firſt of 
October. It was ſigned by the Comte de Tallard, as ambaſſa- 
dor of France to the King of England; by De Briord, as in 
the ſame capacity to the Republic of Holland, and by the 
miniſters of William and thoſe of the States. Upon the eventual 
demiſe of the King of Spain, his dominions were to be partitioned 
among the competitors for his crown, in the following manner. 
The Dauphin was to poſſeſs in Italy the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, the ports on the Tuſcan ſhore, and the Marquiſate of 
Final; on the ſide of Spain, the province of Guipuſcoa, or, in 
more preciſe terms, all the Spaniſh territories on the French ſide 
of the Pyrenees, or the mountains of Navarra, Alava, and Biſ- 
cay. Spain, the Indies, and the ſovereignty. of the Netherlands, 
were allotted for the electoral Prince of Bavaria; and in caſe of his 
death, to his father the EleQor, who had no pretenſions whatſo- 
ever on the ſucceſſion of Spain. The dukedom of Milan formed 
the ſhare deſigned for the Arch-Duke en the Emperor” 8 
ſecond ſon. 


t Avguſt 19. > William to Somers, Auguſt 15, 1698. 
De Torcy, vol. i. p. 45. * 
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Tux contracting powers mutually engaged to keep the treaty a © ” *. 


profound ſecret, during the life of the King of Spain. Thi —— 
condition, though neceſſary, was very difficult to be executed. Its efetts on 
The avowed defign- of the alliance, was the preſervation of the ka 18 
repoſe of Europe: There was, therefore, a neceſſity for the allies 

to ſatisfy the Emperor, at the ſame time that they limited his 

views. It was impoſſible to render him well pleaſed with a treaty 

which deprived him of the great object of his ambition. It was 
neceflary to terrify him into a compliance. William, from a per- 

fuaſion of his on iufluence with Leopold, undertook to commu- 

nicate the treaty to that Prince, and to gain, by prudential conſi- 
derations, his conſent. But when thefe views were in agitation, 
intelligence of the treaty of partition was conveyed, by ſome 

means or other, from Holland to Madrid. The King of Spain, 
reſenting a diviſion made of his dominions by foreigners, called a- 
council of his whole miniſtry. The reſult was a will, inſtituting 

the eletoral Prince of Bavaria his univerſal heir, according to the 
teſtament of Philip the Fourth, in favour of the deſcendants of 

his ſecond daughter, in excluſion of the houſe of Bourbon. The 

King himſelf unexpectedly recovered, in ſome degree, from his 

illneſs; and the hopes and. fears of Europe were ſuſpended for 

the year. 


WILEIAM having remained in Holland till the firſt of Decem- A nes par- 
ber, arrived on the fourth of the month, at Kenſington, The liament. 
parliament had been frequently prorogued, to walt the King's 

return. The people became diſcontented at his long abſence, as 

he had not now the excuſe of buſineſs and war. The new par- 

liament met at length at Weſtminſter on the ſixth of December. 

The commons choſe Sir Thomas Littleton for their ſpeaker, . and 

the King having approved their choice, oa the ninth of the month, 

made a ſpeech from the throne. He doubted not, he ſaid, but they 


* Journals, Dec. 6. 
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were met, with hearts fully diſpoſed to provide for the ſafety and 
to preſerve the honour and happineſs of the kingdom. Two 
things, he told them, ſecmed to demand . their. conſideration, to, 
acquire that deſirable end: What ſtrength ought to be maintained 
by ſea? What force to be kept up by land? He obſerved, that the 
flouriſhing of trade, the ſupporting of credit, the quieting the 
minds of the people at home, and. the weight atid influence of 
England abroad, depended upon the opinion the nation and fo- 
reigners ſhou!d form of the ſecurity « of the kingdom. He recom- 
mended to the commons, to make ſome farther progreſs i in diſ- 


charging the debts contracted in a long and expenſive war; and 
he concluded, with obſerving, that as the things he had mentioned 


were of common concern, he could not but hope for unanimity 
and diſpatch 


WILLIAM, however, was ſoon convinced, that his hopes of 
unanimity, in favour of his own views, were ill-founded. The 
bad grace, with which he had yielded to the reduction of the 
army, in the preceding year, his evaſive execution of the act 
paſſed for that purpoſe, his long abſence from the kingdom, with- 
out any important reaſon, a jealouſy ariſing to his people, from 
his apparent neglect of ſea affairs, which he owned he never 
underſtood “, his known predilection for land forces, his freſh 
demand for an increaſe in their number, in England, the care he 
took to continue the military eſtabliſhments in his other kingdom 8. 
were all calculated to raiſe the reſentment, and to, awaken the fears 
of parliament. The commons, in particular, were ſo much in- 
cenſed at his ſpeech, that, contrary to the uſual cuſtom of their 
houſe, they voted no addreſs. Even the lords agreed not to their 


| addreſs till the twenty-ſecond of December; and when preſented", 


it was found to be conceived in very general and undecifive terms. 
His own ſervants ſeemed to' have deſerted William, upon the pre- 


Dec. 9. | " Burnet, vol, ii. | n Jan. 3, 1699. 
| ſent 


WILLIAM II. 


ſent occaſion. The current of the nation againſt a ſtanding army © 


ran extremely high; and the miniſtry were unwilling to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the rage of the Wen by gratifying * the 
ee ©) 7151 * a f 


WI EN the affair of the army came under debate in * SOA 
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reduced to 


of commons, the ſervants of the crown produced no eſtimates, and.. ſeven thou-- 


they made no propoſals. The whole buſineſs deyolyed. on the 
country-party. They propoſed ſeven thouſand men, as a ſufficient 
eſtabliſhment, for, guards and garriſons ;, and they carried their 
motion with lit le difficulty. ., On the ſeventeenth of December, it 
and theſe ee Fame ſu! jefts,. ſhould be forthyrich paid and diſ- 
banded. - That, all the forces. in Ireland, excepting twelve thou - 
ſand men, and theſe. alfo natural born ſubjects, maintained by that 
kingdom, mould be likewiſe diſbanded. A bill was immediately 


brought in upon this reſolution, and proſecuted with ardour. It 


was provided, by the firſt enacting clauſe, that the army in Eng- 
land and Wales chould be reduced, on or before the twenty- ſix th 
of March then next enſuing, except ſuch regiments, troops, and 
companies, not exceeding ſeven thouſand men, as, before the firſt 
day of the ſame month, ſhould be particularly expreſſed, in a pro- 


clamation under the great ſeal. The lords. exhibited the ſame 
ſpirit and zeal, with the commons. 


made by ſome of the adherents of the crown. But the attempt 


was ſo feeble and ill-ſupported, that it. threw. diſgrace on the cauſe 
that was meant to have. been ſerved, o. 


TH *= oppoſition made by the friends of William, tended i cal 
to furniſh his enemies with an opportunity of being ſevere on his 
character and conduct. T hey inſinuated, that he neither loved, the 


nation in 2 general, nor placed any. confidence in | Engliſhmen. 


* Burnet, vol, ii. 
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That he had left the kingdom in the preceding ſummer, within 
any apparent excuſe for his abſence. That he was employed 


neither in the concerns of the people, as King, nor in the affairs 
of the States, as Stadtholder. That he went merely to enjoy A 
lazy privacy at Loo, with a few favourites and creatures, in a 


manner unworthy of his character, and unſuitable to his dignity”, 
Theſe open complaints and infinuations of the fame kind, ren- 


dered fretful the mind of William, naturally peeviſh, melancholy, 


and ſevere. His deportment, when he was humoured the moſt, 


was ſtiff, ungracions, and .cold. But now, his reſentment had 
ſo far overcome his-prudence, that he alternately yielded to fits of 
-paſſion, or ſunk under a load of deſpondence. He is even ſaid 


to have formed a reſolution of abandoning the kingdom; and that 


he had Prepared a ſpeech, 1 in Which he Was to requeſt of the two 
houſes, to name ſuch perſons as they ſhould think fit, to manage 
a government, that he himſelf was reſolved no longer to hold. 


Fhis ſpeech; intended to be pronounced on the fourth of January, 
was never publickly made. The private inſinuations of the King, 
were little regarded, as they were not deemed fincere. 'He had, 
twice ſince his expedition into England, derived advantage from 
the ſame threat, But the expedient was now too ſtale, either to 


alarm the fears of the people, or to gain the favour of parliament. 


Prudence, at length, overcame ſome part of the reſentment of 
William. He reſolved to comply with a meaſure, to which the 


two houſes ſeemed determined to adhere. On the firft of Fe- 
bruary, he came to paſs the bill for diſbanding the army, and made 
.a ſpeech from the throne. He informed his parliament, that he 


.came to paſs the bill, as ſoon as he underſtood it was ready to 
receive his aſſent. That though there appeared great hazard in 
diſbanding ſuch a number of troops, in the preſent ſtate of affairs; 
and that though he might think himſelf unkindly treated, in being 
deprived of thoſe guards who had come along with him from 


? Burnet, vol. iii. 


6 


Holland 


Holland to the aid of England, and who had attended him in all 
the actions in which he had been engaged, yet, being convinced of 
the fatal conſequences of any jealouſies that might ariſe between him- 
ſelf and his people, he was reſolved, for that reaſon only, to give 
his concurrence to the bill. He, however, informed them, that he 
thought himſelf obliged, for his own juſtification, and in diſ- 
charge of the truſt repoſed in his hands, to declare plainly his 
judgment, that the nation was left too much expoſed. He deemed 
it, therefore, incumbent upon them, as the repreſentatives of the 


people, to provide ſuch a force as ſhould be neceſſary ſor the ſafety 


of the kingdom, and the preſervation of the peace of Europe“. 


Tn commons, in ſome meaſure, complied with William's de- 
ſire, with regard to the ſecurity of the nation. Though they 
were inflexibly reſolved to reduce the land- forces, they increaſed 
to fifteen thouſand men, the eſtabliſhment by ſea *. The neceſ- 


ſary orders were, in the mean time, iſſued for diſbanding the army. 


But his predilection for his favourite Dutch guards, recurred 
again to the King's mind. On the eighteenth of March he ſent 
a meſſage written in his own hand, to the houſe of commons, by 
the Earl of Ranelagh, paymaſter-general of the forces. He 
told them, that the neceſſary preparations were made for tranſ- 
porting the guards, who came with him to England. That he. 
intended to ſend them away immediately from the kingdom, un. 
leſs the houſe, out of conſideration to him, ſhould find means to 
continue them longer in his ſervice: a meaſure which his Majeſty 
would conſtrue into an act of great kindneſs. This condeſcending 
expedient produced no favourable effect on the commons. The 
queſtion, that a day ſhould be appointed for conſidering the meſ- 
ſage, was carried, in the negative. A committee was appointed 
to frame an addreſs, repreſenting the reaſons why the commons 
could not comply. The addreſs was accordingly preſented, on 


4 Journals, Feb. 1, 1699. r Feb. 19. MIrch 18. 
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Cn r. the twenty- fourth of March. The anſwer of William contained 
— - aqa 2 recapitulation of his own ſervices to the nation, his confidence 
1.699 


Parliament 


prorogued, 


in their fidelity to his perſon, and his n to en entire 
the conftitution Shih be had reſtored Ns * 1 


THE proviſion 2 by FEY for the efe@ual redues 
tion of the army, was the laſt buſineſs of importance in this re- 
fractory ſeſſion. The two houſes, however, continued to fit till 
the fourth of May. Though William yielded to his prudenee, 
he could neither coneeal his reſentment nor fuppreſs his com- 
plaints, for the unkind treatment which he had received from the 
commons. He furniſhed an example of both in his ſpeech from 
the throne, when he prorogued the parkament. In any light in 
which the ſubje& is viewed, the King had little reaſon to be 
pleaſed. But the fallies of paſſion, into which he is faid to have 
fallen, require better authorities than thoſe by which they ate ſup- 
ported, to be implicitly believed. His diſappointments through-- 
out furniſhed matter of triumph to has enemies. But they dwelt 
with moſt malevolence, on the ſuppoſed meanneſs of his meſſaugt 
to the commons, in favour of his Dutch guards. The eonduck of 
the commons cannot, however, be diſapproved. Though no 
danger ought, perhaps, to be apprehended from ſuck an inſignifi- 
cant number of foreigners; there was à kind of neeeſſaty dignity, 


in committing entirely to the natives, tlie ſecurity of a u 
country. 
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the crown.—— Reflections. Proceedings in parliament.— 
' The King's prudener. Various imncachmrnta.Praceed- 
ing. Difference between. the houfes.-———Reflethons, —— 
Campaign in Italy —Triple alliance —Exhauſted  flate of 
France and Spain. Drath of King: Fames.———His fon owned 
in France. Preparations for war. King declines in his 
Health. Conteſt between parties. Af airs of the North. 
A new parliamem. Ming c death.-— His private cha- 
racter.— His public condutt.——Reflettions. 


H E tranquillity of Europe was re-eſtabliſhed in the month C HAP. 
of January 1699, by a treaty concluded at Carlowitz, be- 


tween the Emperor and the Ottoman Porte. Though the bloody .. 1*99 
battle of Zenta had produced no ſtriking conſequences, both ſides, LTurope. 
enfeebled by the waſte made by victories as well as defeats, began 


equally to wiſh for peace. Leopold, having fixed his mind on the 
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Spaniſhſuctefſion; was anxious to diſengage himſelf from an enemy, 
who;/thou#h' unſucceſsful, was far from being ſubdued; and 
Muſtapha the Second, furrounded with misfortunes at home; was 
reſolved to put an end, upon any terms, to a ruinous war abroad. 
The emptineſs of his coffers, the diſcontents of his ſubjects, the 
feditious humour of the Janiſaries, had involved the latter Prince in 
unſu urmountable difficulties, and had rendered him utterly incapable 


of recovering 1 in the ſummer of 1698, the laurels which he had loſt 


in the preceding  campaign*. The eyes of both parties being 
turned to the ſame object, they contented themſelves with covering 
their reſpective frontiers with their armies, A ſimilar inactivity 
had ſubſiſted, during the ſummer, between the Ruſhans and the 
Porte, on the ſide vf the Leſſer Tartary ; and though the Vene- 
tians had obtained ſome advantages in the Archipelago, itheir ope- 
rations produced no effect on the cordial deſire exhibited by all 
parties, for entering into conferences for reſtoring peace. 


THR King of England and the States of the United Prowinces 


had offered, by their ambaſſadors, their mediation to the bellige- 


rent powers. But the intrigues of Lewis the Fourteenth in Con- 
ſtantinople, had long diſappointed their views. On the. ſeventh 
of November, the plenipotentiaries met at Carlowitz. De Feriole, 
who had fucceeded Chiteauneuf, in the management of the affairs 
ef France at the Porte, made various but vain efforts, to perſuade 
the Turks to continue the war“. The treaty was ſigned, on the 
twenty-ſixth of January, by the plenipotentiaries of Muſtapha: 
the Second, the Emperor Leopold, the King of Poland, and the Czar 
of Muſcovy ; and ſoon after, by thoſe of the republic of Venice. 
All Hungary, on this fide of the Saave, with Tranſylvania and 
Sclavonia, were cetled to the houſe of Auſtria, The Czar re- 
mained in poſſeſſion. of Azoph. Caminiec was reſtored to the 
Poles. The Venetians were gratified with all the Morea, and' 


d Hiſt, de France, tom, ii. © Hiſt, Cttomane, tom, ii. 6-Tbid, 
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ſeveral places in Dalmatia z and thus, a temporary tranquillity © * AP. 
was reſtored, though the ſeeds of diſcord were, already hol in A 
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The treaty of partition, which the King * England concluded {> pg 
with France, at the peril of the utmoſt reſentment of his ſubjects, defeated. ” 
was ſuddenly rendered uſeleſs, by a co· incidence of events. The 
King of Spain, contrary to the expectations of all Europe, reco- 
vered, in ſome degree, from his illneſs; and the eleQoral Prince 
of Bavaria, whom the treaty of partition and the will of Charles 
the Second, had deſtined for the throne of Spain and the Indies, 
died at Bruſſels, on the eighth of February. The Elector, diſap- 
pointed in the views of his ambition, attributed the death of his 
ſon to more than his diſtemper. But, as he produced no proofs 
his ſuſpicions were aſcribed to grief, more than to any juſt grounds 
of complaint. Though proviſion had been made, by a ſecret ſti- 
pulation, to ſubſtitute the father in the place of the ſon, upon the 
eventual death of the latter, that article of the treaty, as it was 
founded upon no pretenſions poſſeſſed by the Elector, was equally 

diſregarded by both the contracting powers. France ſhewed an 
inclination. to propoſe a new convention to the King of England, 
on the plan of the former treaty. But though William enter- 
tained a deſign of renewing his engagements, the moment he 
heard of the death of the Prince *, his embarraſſment, with regard 
to the diſagreeable proceedings of parliament, drove all other 
thoughts from his mind, during the fitting of that aſſembly. 


THE leiſure neceflary for the ſettlement of foreign affairs, was yy. 
ſought after by William in Holland. Having made ſeveral E 
changes in the miniſtry, and declared a regency to govern the 
kingdom in his abſence, he left Kenſington, on the firſt of June; 


and in the evening of the third, arrived at the Hague. On the 
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twenty-ſecond. of June, he left that place and retired to Loo; 
where, and at Dieren, he ſpent the moſt part of the ſeaſon, in his 
favourite diverſion of hunting. Tallard, who had managed fo. 
ſucceſsfully the treaty of the preceding year, was ordered, by his 
court, to repair to Loo, in the beginning of July, to ſettle mea- 
ſures, as they were called, for preſerving the' tranquillity of 
Europe. William, very early in the year, had given orders of 
the ſame kind to his ambaſſador at Paris. He approved, there- 
fore, with little difficulty of the ſcheme propoſed by Tallard. 
'That Spain and the Indies ſhould be left to the Arch-duke ; that 
the dutchy of Milan ſhould be added to the portion intended 
for the Dauphin; and that the Netherlands ſhould be ſettled in 
ſuch a manner, as might entirely prevent either jealouſy i in Eng- 
land or umbrage in Holland *. 


Tx#1s negociation though committed only to. a few individuals, 
did not long continue a ſecret from the world. The Spaniſh am- 
baſſador at the Hague, ſent intelligence, by a courier, to Madrid. 
The court was alarmed. The King himfelf, in the midſt of his 
weakneſs, was highly offended at a meaſure which hurt his pride; 
He remonſtrated, in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the behaviour of 
William to his ambaſſador at Madrid. He ordered the Marquis de 
Canailles, his own miniſter at London, to repreſentin England his 
high diſpleaſure at the indignity offered to himſelf and his crown, 
The Marquis, in his memorial to the lords of the regency, fol- 
lowed the dictates of his own malignity, more than the intereſt of 
his ſovereign, He told them, his maſter had been informed, that 
King William, the Dutch, and other powers, were actually hatch- 
ing new treaties, for the ſucceſſion of the crown of Spain; and, 
what was equally deteſtable, contriving the diviſion and reparti- 
tion of the Spaniſh territories. That his Majeſty had given 
orders, to repreſent the injuſtice of their King, to the miniſters and 
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lords of Eaglend. That if ſuch things were allowed, no nation, no 
dominion could be ſafe, againſt the ambition of the ſtrongeſt, and the 
deceits of the moſt malicious. That ſhould ſtrangers be permit- 

ted to put their hands in the lines of ſucceſſion of Kings, no 
ſtatutes, no municipal laws would be phſerred. That no crown. 


ras,» = OS vp oy i fog e 


land leſs than any crown, That were men to lie watching os, 


the indiſpoſitions of ſovereigns, no health could be conſtant, no 
life ſecure |, 


Tur Marquis deſcended from general obſervations to particu- 
lar facts. He informed the lords of the regency, that it ought 
not to have been preſumed, the King of Spain had not taken 
proper meaſures againſt all accidents that might diſturb the public 
peace, and break the repoſe of Europe. That unleſs a ſtop ſhould 
be put to theſe ſiniſter proceedings, theſe clandeſtine machinations; 
theſe unjuſt projects, an uniyerſal war muft be the conſequence 
throughout Europe. That ſuch a misfortune would be highly 
prejudicial to the people of England, who had lately tried and 


of the conſequent war. That this latter circumſtance was ſo ob- 
vious; that the memorialiſt doubted not but it muſt be owned by 


the parliament, the nobility, and all the Engliſh nation. That 
the ſame nation muſt conſider their own intereſt, their trade: and 


ſion and ſeparation of the Spaniſh monarchy; and that nothing 
can prevent theſe misfortunes but their diſappointing the pro- 
ject already begun at Loo, and their determining not to help for- 
ward novelties, ever ſupremely hurtful to all ſovereignties and 
empires. He concluded with aſſuring the regency; that the King 
his maſter, would render manifeſt to the parliament of England, 


i Memorial, Auguſt 1699. 


when 


felt the inconvenience of novelties, and the in ſupportable burden 


their treaties with Spain, the danger ariſing to thefe, from a divi- 
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when that aſſembly ſhould meet, the {juſt reſentment which he 
now expreſſed to their lordſhips. * 


1 * iy 
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Tais inſolent memorial was trarifmitted to the King, before 
any anſwer was made by the regency. William was not of a 
complexion either to admit of appeals from the prerogatives of 
the Crown to the repreſentatives of the nation, or to ſuffer any 
reflections againſt his own right to the throne. He ordered Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon to ſignify to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that he 
muſt depart the kingdom preciſely in eighteen days. That, in 
the mean time, he ſhould confine himſelf to his houſe ; and that 
no writing ſhould be any more received either from himſelf or any 
of his domeſtics. © The king, at the ſame time, ordered his am- 
baſſador at the court of Madrid to complain of the affront offered 
to his perſon, and the refleQtions thrown on his government. He 
endeavoured to exempt the King of Spain from having any ſhare 
in the outrage committed by his ambaſſador. But that Prince 
made himſelf a party in the diſpute, by ordering the Engliſh 
ambaſſador to depart the kingdom within the ſame ſpace of time 
that had been limited by William to the Marquis de Canailles. 


Tarse diſputes between William and Spain, neither haſtened 
nor retarded the ſecond treaty of partition, which that Prince 
concluded the next year with France. His attention was not con- 
fined to the ſubject of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, though the declining 
health of Charles the Second threatened Europe with ' thoſe 
miſeries which it then feared, and ſoon after experienced from his 
death. The King employed his good offices in ſuppreſſing a 
flame, which ſeemed ready to be kindled in the North. Chriſ- 
tian the Fifth, King of Denmark, dying on the fourth of Sep- 
tember, was ſucceeded in the throne by his ſon Frederic the Fourth. 
Frederic inheritipg the reſentment, and purſuing the deſigns of 


his 
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great preparations, both by ſea and land, to reduce that Prince to 
thoſe-terms which he pretended to have à right to exact. The 
Duke, on the other hand, had ſtrengthened his intereſt by a mar- 
riage with the Princeſs-Royal of Sweden. He himſelf was com- 
mander in chief of the troops of that kingdom; and he had 
obtained a force from his brother-in-law, Charles the Twelfth, to 


defend himſelf againſt the deſigns of Denmark. William, in his 


double capacity of: King of England, and Stadtholder of the 
United Provinces, conſidered himſelf as guatantee of the treaty of 
Altena; and, to ſecure the tranquillity of the North, he propoſed 
that the Swediſh troops ſhould retire from Holſtein. The King 
of Sweden and the Duke accepted the propoſal of the mediator. 
But the King of Denmark, having privately entered into an 
alliance, againſt Sweden, with the King of Poland, and Peter 
Alexiowitz, Czar of Muſcovy, exacted terms ſo exorbitant, that 
it was e he meant nating lefs than to proferne the pace . 


N | * 


his father againſt the Duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, began to make E 
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Wantz William extended 10. care to the intereſt of other _ of the 


tion of a part of his own ſubjects. The Scotiſh company ef 
| adventurers, though labouring under various difficulties, had 
reſolved to ſend two ſhips to ſea. On board of theſe, and a few 
tenders, they. embarked ſome goods for commerce,, guns' and 
military ſtores for ſervice, ſome proviſions, and twelve hundred 
men. A council of ſeven was appointed to direct the expedition. 

They were bound to the Iſthmus of Darien in America, to make 
an eſtabliſhment in a place of which the Spaniards held no part. 
This unadviſed plan was conducted with as many errors, as it 
afterwards incurred of misfortunes. One half of the ſcanty pro- 


viſions deſtined for the voyage, was conſumed before the adven- 


turers weighed anchor. The two ſhips, though * 


* Hiſt. de Suede, tom. ii. 
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tender ten pounds, to'relieve them upon tiny ciniergehey.' They 
had ſailed from the Frith of Edinburgh, on the' ſeventeenth of 


July 1698; and, after having encountered many difficulties atid 
ſuffered a artived: N about che middle of 
nn A | 


4 51 90 0 | l. 1 24; 5 
HAviNG treated with the natives for a permiſſion to ſettle on the 
coaſt of Darien, the adventurers landed, on the fourth of Novem- 
ber. The King, either ſwayed by the jealouſy of the Duteh, or to 
gratify the Engliſh, who had already ſignified their diſapprobation 
of the company, ſeemed refolved to add to the misfortunes in 
which the Scots had involved themſelves. He ſent orders to the 
governots of the colonies, to iſſue proclamations forbidding his 
fubjects in America to give any aſſiſtance to the adventurers, upon 
pain of his diſpleaſure, and of ſuffering the ſevereſt puniſhment. 


There was a degree of inhumanity, aud a palpable injuſtice, in 
this conduct. The King himſelf had given his aſſent to an act, 


and ſigned a royal charter for the eftabliſhment of che company. 
The Spaniards had not yet complained of any encroachments on 
their territories. William, by evaſive anſwers to the repreſen- 
tations of the Scots, had, in a manner, preveuted them from 
providing againſt a hardſhip, which no ſubjects, acting under the 
authority of the law, had any reaſon to fear from their ſovereign. 
To complete the misfortune, the King liſtened to the com- 


plaints of the Spaniards *, againft an ill-fated body of adven- 


turers,. already periſhing in their own folly. They were now 
deſtitute of all things. A foreign Prince was preparing to expel 
them by force ; and "op were deſerted by their own, 


THE Baris b among the Scotiſn ES being in diftreſs, 
were forced to fend a deputation to the Englith colonies, to obtain 
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from —— eee the ade which the rignd 
eee had denied, They failed to Jamaica; they 
direQed. their ourſe from that ind ie New-York, They fopnd 
no relief in either place; and they, proſecuted their voyage to 
Europe. The company, and the whole Scotiſh nation, wereinflamed 
at once, with reſentment and diſappointment. The firſt ſent. an 
addreſs to the King. They followed the addreſs with a petition for 
a ſeſſion of parliament, Neither of the papers produged the deſired 
effect. The King, in his anſwer, by his ſecretary, the Karl af 
Seafield, regretted the loſs which the kingdom and the company 


had lately ſuſtained. He told them, that, upon all oecaſions, he 


would protect and encourage their, trade. That the ſubjechs of 
Scotland ſhould always enjoy the ſame privilege, as formerly, to 

trade with the Engliſh plantations. But as for the parliament, 
chat he had adjourned that aſſembly to the fifth of March; and 
that they ſhould be aſſembled, when he judged the good of the na- 
tion required their meetipg. This new repulſe was conſtrued into 
a freſh injury., Deſpair was added to rage and reſentment; and 
N ferment ſeemed to threaten, a general revolt. 


Tun King embarked for England, on a the thirteenth of OA 
ber; and n landed, on the ſeventeenth at Margate, arrived 
the next day at Kenlington, The ohſtructions attending the 
fervice of the Crown, in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, had 
either prevailed. with William to make a change among his ſer- 
vants, or induced ſome of themſclyes to reſign. The Earl, of 
Orford: retired from the admiralty.: The Earl of Jerſey ſuccegded 
che Duke of Shrewſbury 28 ſecretary of Mate, ., The, Duke of 
Leeds was removed from the head of the council; and the office 
of preſident was conferred on the Earl of Pembroke; whoſe 
place, as lord privy-ſeal, was filled by the Lord Lo 
few days after the King" s return, the naeh of Shrewſbury came 
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of the exchequer, fo foreſeeing the diffcufty of managing the affairs 
of the Crown, in a a” abe Buſs of cotions, teſigned His 
place at the board of treaſur) ty. Theſe chaingés in the Higller 
departments, neither pleafed the Whigs nor gratified the Tories. 
A ſullen humour prevailed through the kingdom; and though 
the two parties that divided the ' nation were implacable, with 


regard to each other, _ ſcemed Your to Auer to IU ue, 
the King. Apt 
Ix this ſtate of things and opinions, the parliament met, on 
the ſixteenth of November. The King made an elaborate ſpeech 
to the two houſes, full of expreſſions of affection for his parlia- 
ment and care of the public good, He, however, feemed to 


have till retained a ſenfe of his diſſatisfaction with the proceed- 


_ ings of the commons in the "laſt ſeſſion. ' The commons, on 


the other hand, brought back to their houſe, the ill- humour in 
which they had been prorogued. ' In the place of an addreſs of com- 
pliments and thanks, as had been ufual on ſuch occafions;" they 
preſented to the King, but after a long interval, a remonſtrance. 
T hey beſeeched William, from the neceſſity of a mutual confi- 
dence between himſelf and his parliament, to ſhew marks of his 
higgheſt diſpleafure, 1 to fuch perſons as ſhould preſurne to miſre- 
preſent their Proceedings. 'They promiſed, in return, to "dif 


courage all falſe rumours and reports, reflecking on his Majefty's 


perſon and government, as tending to create miſunderſtandinmgs 
between the King and his fubjects. William choſe to ſofteni the 


rage of his commons, rather than to gtatify his'owh reſentment. 


He ſeemed as if he underſtood not the ill- humour of the addreſs; ; 


and his anſwer, though ery" was full of a1 nde of 
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72 WILTIAM, however was too late in nis n conciliat- . P. 
ing the affeQions of the commons with ſoothing words. He was — 
ill⸗ſerved ãn the houſe, by thoſe members who formed a part of 168 . 

his ministry. Montagu was not ſueceeded in the chancellorſhip un. 

of the exchequer, by a man of equal parts. Mr. ſecretary Ver- 
non, if a member of abilities, was not ſufficiently truſted by the 
King, to acquire any conſiderable weight in parliament. The 
ill⸗ humour, the induſtry, and the eloquence, were: all on the 
oppoſing ſide. All the debates, and moſt of the reſolutions of the 
commons, were violent and hoſtile. They had appointed, in the 
hſt ſeſſion of parliament, ſeven commiſſioners, to inquire into the 
ſtate and grants of the forfeited--eſtates/in Ireland. The lower 
houſe had repeatedly paſſed bills for applyihg thoſe eſtates to che 
public ſervice. But the bills had been defeated in the houſe of 
lords, by the influence of the Crown, and the intereſt of ſuch as 
Rad obtained grants from the King. The oppoſition founded: 
ſanguine hopes of diſtreſſing the Court on a fubjeR ſo Popular, 
They called therefbre for a report of the 3hquity,, Which was ac- 
ares ngly laid before them, e Mr. Anneney, one of the” tom- 
miſſioners'.” " Wo ao 


* * -, 
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IN this ets Wett ir Geh ee Kind: d-. nine Report of tbe 
hundred and twenty sone perſons bad been vitkwed, fince" the on. 
thirteehith of February 1689. That alt the lands belonging to 
forfeited: a nee to more than one : million rack ixty 


to des Hunted and eleven thouſand fix hundred wa e 
three pounds; which, by computing fix years purchiaſe for a life, 
and thirteen for inheritance, amounted to the full value of two 
millions ſix hundred and eighty-five thouſand one hundred and 
thirty Pounds. That ſome of the lands had been reſtored to the 
| old proprietors; 107 n ne of Limerick and n and 
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CHAP. 
IV. 
— 


1700. 
Violence of 
the come 
mons. 


from any perſon, whatſoever... This uncandid mode of proceeding 
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others, by a.corrupt reverlal of outlawries, and by royal pardons, 
obtain by the fawourites of the King. That ficty-five grants 
and ouſtodiany bad poſſad the treat feat ef Ireland, That the malt 
 eonfiderable of theſs'gravts were made to perſons! born in foreign 
.conntries; to Keppel, to Beutinck, 1a-Ginckle, and to Rouvignys 
who had been all dignified with pecrages in one or other of, the 
two kingdoms. That beſides, a grant had paſſed the great ſeal 
to Elizabeth Villiers, now Counteſs of Orkney, a woman. peculi- 
arly favoured by William, of all the pti vate eſtates of the late 
King James, contaiging ninety- five thouſand actes, worth twenty» 
fave thouſand nine hundred and ninety-five pounds a year: and 
that, upon the whole, | the value of Iriſh forfeitures amounted. to 
three millions three hundred and nineteen thowland. nine hun- 
ted gad forty-thuee yoends”: FRE) * 5 


Tux commons aging examined this report, en unani- 
mouſly, on the fifteenth of December, that a bill ſhould. be 
brought in, to apply all forfeitures in Ireland from the thirteench 
of February 1689, to the uſe af the public, A. clauſe was alſo 
ordered to be inſerted, i in the bill, for erecting a judicature for 
determining claims touching the ſaid forfeitures. But, at the 


lame time, the houſe came to a reſolutian, not to receive petitions 


19 


in the majority, offended the diſpaſſionate ; while k alarmed the 
court, and diſguſted the King. While yet the- bill remained in 
committee, another incident added uneaſineſs to reſentment in the 
breaſt of William. On the fifteenth of January, Mr. Montag, 
in a fit of indiſcreet zeal, informed the commons, that a member 
of the houſe, i in a letter to the commiſſioners, had directed them 
to make a ſeparate, article of the Counteſs of Orkney's grant; 
becauſe that circumſtance would reflect on a CERTAIN Rex. 
houſe ordered him to make good his charge. He endeavoured, 

Journale. ; „Dec. 1;, 1699. N 


in 


E e rh? 


fn wait; n 11.46 ne % 46 Ian % nne d enn 


Town Rl ont ; Jord-chanoelion of Ireland. as the in-. 
former, , Methuen denied the charge, Montage besaue the 


victim of his own zeal; and the commons voted that his report 


courage, and integrity. 


groundleſs and e es on the four comtaiſolers * WU 


5 91} 51 18 


| Troven the e wee, alinot in Sey queſtibi, 8 
minority, they endeavoured to defeat, in part, the bill of — 


tion, by propoſing a claufe, for reſerving a proportion of the for- 


paſling of theſe grants highly reflected on the King's honour”. 


While the commons exhibited this ſpirit of refractorineſs, the 


affair of the ſupply for the current ſervice cottimarided: a part of 


their care. The land forces were continued on the ſame footing, 
as in, the preceding year. But the ſenmen were reduced to ſeven 


thouſand men. The ways and means were chiefly a land- tax of 
two thilkngs in the pound, with à borrowing clauſe of near a 
million, with the ſurplus of the old fabfidy, ending on the twenty ⸗ 
fifth of December, together with that of the funds for the eivil 
lit, which were to terminate at the end of the preſent year. In a 


nartow  infpeQion of every bratchiof the revenue, a great loſs to 


the public was diſcovered la the oolloctien of the exciſe. - A elauſe 
was inſerted in the bill of ſupply, to enable his MajeRty to farm 
* Journals, Jan, 1700, 


Jan. 18, 
that 


was falſe und ſwandalous. They reſol ved, at the ſume time, that 
the four commiſſioners, who had ſigned the report concerning the 


Ixiſh forfeitures, had acquitted themſelyes with underſtanding. 
They, at the ſamg time, committed Sir 
Richard Leving to the Tower, as a perſon who had thtown 4. 


feitures to the diſpoſal of the King. The houſe, not content with 
putting a negative on this motion; reſolved that the adviſing, pro- 
curing; and paſſing the grants for the forfeited: eſtates, and others 
in Ireland, had been the oecaſion of contracting great debts upon 


the nation, and laying heavy taxes on the people; and that the 


bis 
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ain, to avoid an ranfwers) | Put, being thesstened, wh his n A P. 


2500, . 


ey tack 


Ya of re 
ſumption to 
the ſupply. - 
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tions hoſtile, © ee Gau f the Rl to the "reſorption of th id 


Hrſeit einen aj led ae bull, of ſupply ;. and tacked to that 


r the g ey<gr. The mo to be raiſed by the ſale © the 
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way. 
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en theſe aeg U e 8 in 2 grand committee,” confidered 
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the ſtate of the nation” In a qui on, which, tended. 1 to a Atti 


ae: 


m madverſion upon the King“ s ſervants, the court-party/ previ, 
| But the houſe relolyed, on che fifteenth of February, to repreſent to 


"SS S 


his Majeſty i in an addreſs, 8 reſolutions, 172055 Har 975 of th fa 
forfeited eſtates in Irela William s.anſ 18 707 
of the reſentment, which he entertained AR thi . 


ceedings of che commons. He told them that he was — t only 
Jed by inclination, but e EYED. by Juſtice, 10 y favour. to > fuc as 


6. 


had ſerved him v weh. That their ſervice in ja ras, wit 71 bite 


2 . Propriety, rewarded out of the eſtates f es by 
: bellion in that ki ngdom ; and chat the leſſenin 10 thi ae 
- debt, by juſt ; and "effectual means, would, in his ob pinion,. beſt 


4 e to the honour, ſafety, and intereſt Nr the 1105 dom 


ID : 


.- The commons were ſo much offended. with this rej ty, 5 they 
reſolved 1. that whoever had adviſed the anſwer to; their aller 
had nſed his, utmoſt, endeayour to create a e aud 
- Jealquſy,berween the, King, and his people © aer cer 


N 529800 B22 12 5 22 90 23 ro ol 


and proceed, nls ſeſſion of parliament was throughout belle to FLIER ; 


13 VT 44198, 


ET * 7 The grand. committee for trade had examined i into veral Pra- 
| cies, committed in the Eaſt Indies, by one nn dd and his 


n 


z Journals. EY y Feb. ke Feb. 22. 8 I Feb, x. 
crew. 
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crew, On this examination it appeared, that William had inad- 


1 A 
| Fertent 26 


e himſelf a, a kind of | party in the affalt, by ſigniag a 


Warrant, for the | Frannie of Pirates-goods to the Fatf of Bella- 


mount and ſeveral others. The commons ſent an” addreſs to the 
throne, that Kidd, who was ordered home from America, ſhould 
not be tried, diſcharged, or pardoned, until the next ſeſſion of 
parliament. This conduct in the houſe ſhewed a diſtruſt of the 
King, which raiſed his reſentment, 48 it hurt bis pride. An in- 
quiry into the ſtate of the commiſſions of the peace and lieute- 
nancy; produced an addreſs *,| that was not grateful to the King. 
The houſe repreſented, that to reſtore gentlemen of quality and 
eſtates to theſe commiſſions, would much conduce to the good of the 
kingdom; and they deſired, that neither men of ſmall eſtates, nor 
diſſſenting from the church of England, ſhould either be continued 


or appointed *. *, Theſe proceedings were more diſguſtful to the 


King, in their manner, than in themſelves repugnant to his 
| authority or hurtful to his character. 


Tuovon a majority of the lords ſeemed to be in oppoſition to 
the meaſures of William, the peers treated him with more com- 
plaiſance than the commons. The complicated bill, compre- 
hending the reſumption and ſupply, met with great oppoſition, 
in the upper houſe. Some had been gained by the ſervants of 
the crown. Many diſapproved of the precedent of tacking a 
foreign clauſe to a money-bill, as reducing the peers to a ſubſer- 
viency to the factions and views of the commons. But the force 
of both parties, when joined, was not ſufficient to reject the bill. 
Amendments were, however, made with regard to the Iriſſi for- 
feitures. But theſe amendments were unanimouſly diſapproved 
by the lower houſe. Conference ſucceeded conference. The 


commons were in a ferment. They ſpoke of impeaching the 


Earls of Portland and Albemarle, They ſhut themſelves up, 


. April I, © Journals, 


Vor.. II. A a after 


They carry 
their point 


againſt him. 
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2 


reo. 


Affairs of tte 
Scotiſn com- 
pany. 


d 


exec pt Prince George of Denmark, ſhould be admitted to his 


| London, to addrefs the King, in behalf of more' than th 
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CHAP, after the ſeeond'conference with the lords, till ten at, night 5, and 


ſeemed determined on the harſheſt means to, force the court N 


| into comp pliance. | In this 3 important inter yal, the houſe xe reſolved ito 


addreſs 1 the King, that no perſon, not a native of his dominions, 


ſt either in England or Ireland. William was not of a com- 


* Dub, £104 


e a favourable anſwer, | nor was he 1 in a condition to 


| arr peat of the exaſperated commons. He ſent a pri- 


vate meſſage to his friends among the lords, to ſuſpend their op- 


. The bill was immediately paſſed, without amendments; 


and to prevent: the falling of the threatened ſtorm, he came ſud- 


denly t6 to the houſe, gave his aſſent to the act of reſumption, an 


prorogued the parhament* , . without any ſpeech from the throne... 


31 1 20A 
WIHIEN William was haraſſed in one of his kingdoms; by a 
violent and fnocefsful oppoſition in parliament, he was perplexed 
in another, by vehement inſtances for redreſs. On the fourth of 
December 1699, the council-general of the Scdtifh company, Il 
formed the ſecretary of their nation in England, that they had 


prevailed upon the Lord Baſil Hamilton, to take a jourasy 0 


ſos,” wrongfolly detained priſoners at Carthiagena, by the Se. 
wards,” William, ſeldom capable of concealing. ki reſentment, 


exhibited it upon the preſent occaſion, in a manner unſuitable to 


nis Rignity: He ordered tht chancellor of 'Scoilan 46” wetuainr 
the "council gtneral, that Be had” refuſed acceſs'to Lord en. 


milton, as he had not waited upon him when he was ; formetly" in 
London; and that he had never tmce given: any public evidence of 
is loya ay '. -He, bowe ver, Protmiſed t to demand, in "the terms of 
iteaties; the releaſe of the j p priſoners at Cartagena.” Th Tuat ir ag 5 


M Kat nde tien to dbl We rade of Sette? hd ep 
dabjoats bf that kingdom tout enjoy the lune Aberty of Cole 
000 D | 0 F? 1 11121. 1191 14 int. 43 107d * a! 
4 April 10. ©: + April 11. : Chancellor Letter to the Directors. 
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WIL I A . mk 


were bar Sher based 1, the BiigliMi plantationg, | 


; idvevih] Were tefoteblt not to relitiquith' ther 1 — 


com 
e to the chancellor. They ſent a letter tö Lord Baſit 


Hamilton. They requeſted the firſt to uſe his beſt endeayours for 
obtaining" admittance for the noble perſon whom they ha 4. em. 
ployed. They approved of the conduct of Hamilton; a 4 c nd afcribed 
their diſappointment to a dillike t to their own eauſe, m Ire __ to 
any e FA. by the King galt f nie perk ns. . n 


EMBARRASSED with phil and teazed by entrentics; Will 
liam endeavoured to get rid of the Scots, with the ſanction of the 


Engliſh parliament, The commons being ſo refractory, the firſt 


application was made to the lords. Neither the influence of the 
crown, nor the prejudices of the houſe, againſt the new company, 


were capable of carrying the point againſt the Scots, without vio- 
lent and long delays. An addreſs, was, at length, ſent 
down to the commons, for their coneurrence. But the commons 
were not in the humour of being complaiſant to the King... The 


enemies, of William v were pleaſed to ſee his affairs embroiled. 


Some apprehended, thet there: was a deſign to involve the two 


kingdoms in 2. quarrel; that the King might derive, from the 
neceſſity of the nation, that increaſe of the land forces, which had 
been ſo often denied to his earneſt ſolicitations to parliament. 


The leaders of oppoſition were, by no means, inclined to remove 


the, general diſcontent which had ſoured, the temper of the Scots, 
againſt the King. The diſaffected members, in the mean time, 
propagated a report, that the oppoſition of the King to the Scotiſh 
company, proceeded neither f from a regard to foreign treaties nor 
domeſtic aqvantage, but. from. an affection for the Dutch, whoſe 


#145 


trade along the ; Spaniſh main was in danger of being ruined, by the 


eſtabliſhment of a new colony at Darien*, The commons, upon 


the whole, refuſed their concurrence to the addreſs; ö and, ſoon 
27101910 t: o: i011 Census A 


Letter to the Chancellor. * Burnet, vol. iii. 
Aa 2 after, 


nga”'* 


Oppoſed by 
the King. 
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CHAP. after, they ncjected ia bill ſent dom n from the lords, forrappoicitiig!: 
Can——.commifiopers-Id treat with tha Scots, gonberning at union uf A,“ 
17905" / two kingdoms! \: 10 lid ads 1M O Neale tid len) enter 


-H 208290, 0H Aol 10 Sto art s 6g 3 biporft zue ant atlas! 
A petition in THk ferment contiguingito rage in Scotland, the Marquis of 
8 Tweedalep̃reſented a pętition to William, in the name of the whale: 
Seat u a. nation They recounted the Hardſhips of the compνν both at 
home and abroad, their ownnfeelings upon a ſubject ſo melan 

choly, and the promiſes of the King to favour, protect, and ſup- 
port the general trade of the kingdom, They requeſted him to 
order the parliament to ſit; as nothing could more conduce to 

the ſupport of the credit and intereſt of a eee, be 
misfortunes and proſperity the whole nation were concerned, than- 
the meeting of the repreſentatiyes of the people. — . 
him of his promiſe of permitting that aſſembly to ſit, whenever 
the good of the. nation required that meaſute q and they aſſuredo 
him, that the good of the nation could, at no time, require their 

meeting more than on the preſent occaſion. This irregular pe- 
tition produced nothing but an additional diſappointment. The 
King made anſwer, chat the parliament ſhould not meet till the 
fourteenth of May. But that then it ſhould meet for the diſpatch 

of buftneſs. The diſcontents of the Scots were inflamed into a 
pſpmecies of madneſs, upon this freſh inſtance of tlie King's difre- 
gard to their complaints. A general 'revolt might e of 
prehended; Had the power of the 1 owe bornè any Aue Uros 
te reſeniment of the People. Mae JO MIOR 2 5 Mg va 
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The King ae hes King. had .cxtricated! kindfelS/ vide preſent" 

.iguid. trouble; bythe ſudden prorcgation of thedEnjlith Patlisment, he 
was ell fur from having freePhithſeWf from the turn? Whith Had 
makém in ſome degree, His tirötte. His own Wha; dings 
the ſeſſion, was more apt ito/inflmethaii. to ſcbth th the minds ö 
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choſe hy hom hebwininofoppoſed, 1: He made no ſecret of his C HA . 


IV.. 


— 


diſpleaſura i at thæ proceedings of the commons. He. was A woo 


pains to conceal his reſolution to defeat the bill of reſumption bys: 7 
refuſing his aſſent ſhould it paſs the houſe of lords. He became ſul - 
len, melancholy; / arid: diſcontented. His reſeritment broke forth 

frequently in a manner inconſiſtent with his prudence,” He either 


apprehended nat the dangers, in which the votes ofAHσ,¼1um mon e- 


might terminate; or he was not much - converted Where they 
might end. He even ſeemed indifferent about poſſeſſing the natne 
of King, after the authority, which he deemed to be inherent in 
that capacity, had vaniſhed from his hands; and had not the 
ſafety of thoſe wWH¹, he favoured tnoſt dependd on his com- 
pliante, he would not probably have ſuppreſſed tlie rage againſt 
the commons; which his enemies hoped he was to have carried to 
extremiiy. They perceived, that ſhould he quarrel with the 
commons, he would loſe what till remained of the affections of 
his people. His going conſtantly beyond ſea, after every: ſeſſion 
of parliament, furniſhed his opponents with an opportunity of 
impreſſing the minds of the nation with an opinion, that be eren 
hated the company and ſoiety of his Englich ſubjects ban gil; FP; 
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Tas, receſs of Parliament, as it freed William from daily mor- A Legs in 
tifications, encouraged- him to endeavour to prevent the return of he minifiry, 


the diſagreeable meaſures; which had ſo much diſturbed his repoſe. 
He, found: thaty- in, the courſe of te ſeſſion, the cmmeng had 
expreſſed preat animoſity againſthis miniſters;-particularly" againſt } 

the lord chancellor, Somers, wie was the moſt able of his ſer- 

vans, and conſidered as the head ef tlle Wbigs. Somers had 211 9 
gained; a. conſiderable degree of the King's conſidenne, by bis 
ability in buſineſs,nand the, modeſty of his mauer fin tendrkiug 
his advice, William however) xeſolved to difmiſs bit Kom bi 
 lervice, from thg hopes which he had entettained, That a man 
diſlixked by the commons, would ____ into his retreat all och un- 
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2 popularity that had of late attendad the meaſures f che crown. 
— When, Somers, Who labaured under an uilurſsoduring the owns, 
ter had rec, health fufficient} to 1appear' at: cott he W 
1 told by the Kings! that at» was neceſſary ſon the public tervicey 
he ſhould reſigu the ſeals. Somers excuſed | himſelf from making 
the delivery oi the ſeals: hisrown act; as that cireumſtance might 
be conſtruediby is enemies: into either guilt or fears The Farl 
of ſerſey as ſent witk a warrant; to demand the 1 | 
and they were accortlingly returned to the King. 0 | 
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Character of \ SOMERS, 4 9958 0 ol th the ſon 9 fa country- -attorney, had Taile 4 


the Lord ; 11 . 3 Nr 
Somers. himſelf, „ tO the; fir {t_office.in, the law AN "By dexte rouſly F Gh er 
dating his. talents to the events of the times in, which, h e lived, 


He was a man of a reſpectable character! in private life, and of abi- 
lities in his profeſſion; but his parts were more ſolid than brilliant, | 
0 even clear, He. was rather ; a good c ch; neellor thay: A a great ft ſtat tel 
man. His integrity and diligence 1 in office, were, with real fon, 
commended. He was too diffident, and too compliant with the 
King, to make any ſplendid figure, beyond his own line of the law. 
Flis complaiſanee to the King's humour, his flattering him in his 


18 


1 2 2d ve ry errors, his feeble manner of recommending what ſeemed right 
ee 0 to his own. Judgment, bote more the appearance of. a conyenient, 
—— 40 of an able ſervant. Upon the whole, be ſeemed more cal 

culated to ſmooth the current of buſineſs, by amending and ſoften- 
ing, meaſures already adopted, than to, Propoſe and execute hole le 
ſpirited. and, manly expedients, which timey of faction {ec lecm to. de- 
mand, at the. hands, of a; great miniſter. The difficulty which 
William encountered in ſupplying properly the place o of Somers, 
argued that his diſmiſſion, of that lord was a r meaſure 1 
while, at the ſame time, he was, juſtly cenſured, for throwing. a 
Kind of, diſgrace. e 08,2 ſervant, ho. had ſeryed. him with;fidelity 
in perilous times, But the, King had concluded, from the late 
oppoſition to all his meaſures, that the Tories only were capable 
of carrying forward, with facility, the public buſineſs. 


„ > Swift's MS. notes on Mackay, „ May 20. 
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DURING 
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Donut the violent heats in pattiament;, Witham turned a CHAP. 


part of his attention to che affairs of Europe. The negotiations 60 


for thie ſecand partition of the dominions bf'Spainpreverded:! Bur Secald ben 
a deſire of perſuading the Emperor to enter into the ſame engage - partition 
ments, long prevented the King and the States of Holland from 
ſigning the treaty, though the articles had breni ſetiled. In the 
rejected every treaty of partition whatſoever yet neither tlie 
King of England nor the States ſhewed any N to cloſe 
with France, upon the diſpoſition already eed, n regard to 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. In che beg ginning of anuary, in the preſe 3 
year, "the King of Spain declin ed ſo manifeftly 5 TM "bis bet | 


daily expected. This circumſtance Rattendd the conclufion of the 
treaty, which was ſigned at London, by the Earls of Portland 
and Jerſey, Ys and the conte de Tallrd, on the twenty-firſt of 
February; and at the Hag gue, on the Fouttcer Py of March, b : by 

Briord, the French anidalfager, and by the : plenipotentiar ie 
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caſe of the Archduke's demiſe, the King of the Romans ſhould 


not ſucceed to the . throne ;- and, in like manner, it was par- 
ticularly ſtipulated, that no King of France or Dauphin ſhould 
ever wear the crown of Spain. A ſecret article provided, for 


the contingency of the Emperor's refuſing to accede to the 


treaty; and againſt any difficulties, which might ariſe from the 
duke of Lorrain, with regard to the projected e! of his na- 


tive territories. for the dutchy of Milan“. 


WIILE William ſeemed to provide for the repoſe of the ſouth 
of Europe, he extended his care to the tranquillity of the north. 


The young. King of Sweden, apprehenſive of a ſtorm, which al- 
ready began to break on his dominions, entered into a new defen- 


ſive treaty with the maritime powers. The contracting parties 
became reciprocally guarantees of all their dominions. Charles 
the Twelfth engaged to furniſh the King of England with ten 
thouſand men, to be paid by the latter Prince, ſhould he find him- 
ſelf obliged to take arms in ſupport of the treaty of Riſwick. 
England and the States, as guarantees of the treaty of Altena, 


between the King of Denmark and the Duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, 


ſeem to have agreed, though not in an expreſs article, to aid 


Charles with a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips of war, when attacked by 


his enemies. The treaty was ſigned on the thirteenth of January; 
and the requiſition, or rather the application for the ſhips, was 
made in March. William, in bad humour with his refractory par- 
liament, gave orders for preparing a ſquadron, without either com- 
municating to them his intentions, or demanding a ſupply. The 
firſt would be imprudent, in the untoward humour of the times, 


as England was little concerned in the affairs of the North; and 
the latter would moſt certainly be refuſed, conſidering the general 


reſolution, .formed by the commons, for diminiſhing the expences 
of the nation. 


De Torcy, vol. i. 5 Hiſt, du Nord, tom, ii. 


Bur 
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pvr before William topk any.avowed part in the airs of. che CSE 

North, he wenrs1o=Holllind; and his favourite retreat at 100. 
Hivin# appointed x'regency "fox the adminiſtration, of gorern- 1 
ment in his abſenee, he left Hampton- court, on the fourth of beabarded. 
July; ani en the fixth arrived at the Hague. The alliance 

formed againſt” Sweden began to ſhew itſelf in the motions, of , 

the confederate: powers. The Ruſſians, Poles, and Saxeng enz 

tered Livonia and Ingria. The Danes, led by the Duke of. 
Wertemberg, invaded Holſtein; and having ſeized ſome incon- 
ſiderable forts, ſat down before Tonningen. The ſtrength of the 

place, the conduct of the governor, the unſkilfulneſs of the be-- 

ſiegers, an unſueceſsful aſſault, and the march of the troops of 
Brunſwick-Lunenburgh, who had paſſed the Elbe, induced the 

Danes to relinquiſh, their deſigns on Tonningen, and to retreat 

towards their own frontiers. A combined ſquadron of Eng- 

liſh and Dutch men of war, with fire-ſhips and bomb-veſſels, under 

the admirals Rooke and Allemonde, arrived, on the twentieth of 

July, at the mouth of the Sound *. The fleet of Sweden, com- 

manded by the king in perſon, having joined the allies, the 

Daniſh ſhips tetired under the guns of Copenhagen! The King 

of Denmark Was bfelf booed up in Holſtein," by ſome Swediſh 

frigates eruiffug along the coaſt; Wile his capital was bom- 
barded, thoügh in neffeckllally, by the combined floots' of the 
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"Us" active pitt ſuggened to the young a of Sweden} Denmark 
SG means of putting an end, with one decifive ſtroke, to the — = 
He refdlved” to befiege Copenhagen by land, While the 

bing blocked Up that Capital by ſea. He fixed the place of his 
deſcent at Hutnhlebeck, ppofiten do Landſoroon. He landed in 
perſon; the firfföf all ene SwWedes p uMedtove to flight the enemy, 


who had attempted to defend the ſhore. A deputanion of the 
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clergy and principal inhabitants, by a contribution of four hun- 
—— dred thouſand rix-dollars, prevailed with Charles to ſpare the 
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city. The King of Denmark was, in the mean time, reduced to 
a ſituation the moſt critical. The troops of the houſe of Brunſ- 
wick-Lunenburgh, preſſed him on the ſide of Holſtein. His 
fleet was beſieged in the harbour of Copenhagen. The enemy 
was in the heart of his dominions. He could derive no hopes 
dut from ſubmiſſion and negociation. The Count de Chamilli, 
ambaſſador of France, offered his own mediation, in the name of 
his maſter. The powers who had guaranteed the treaty of 
Altena, joined their good offices to thoſe of Chamilli, for reſtor- 
ing peace; and, on the eighteenth of Auguſt, a treaty was 
concluded at Travendal, between Denmark, Sweden, and Hol- 
ſtein, to the excluſion of Ruſſia and Poland. The terms were 
honourable for the Duke of Holſtein, but humiliating to Den- 
mark. The firſt was re-eſtabliſhed in all his claims; whilſt the 
latter was forced to pay to the Duke two hundred and ſixty 
thouſand. crowns, to. indemnify him for the expence of the 
war 


THe ſudden reſtoration of the. tranquillity of the North, may 
be aſcribed, in a great degree, to the deciſive meaſures of the 
King of England. But when, he, was ſecuring the peace of 
foreign nations, tumults, diſcontents, and clamours prevailed in 
a part of his own dominions. On the twenty-firſt of May, 
the parliament. of. Scotland. had met at Edinburgh; and the 
King's letter, containing the uſual excuſe. for not opening the 
ſeſſion in perſon, being read, the Duke of Queenſberry, as lord- 
high-commiſſioner, . perceiving, the bad humour of parliament, 
adjourned the houſe for. three days. When they met, on the 
rwenty-fourth, petitions, addreſſes, and repreſentations of parti- 
cular, as well as general grievances, were  poyred in upon them 


t Hiſt, du Nord, tom. i. | 
7 from 
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from every ſide. The council-general of the Indian and African 
company, as they had ſuffered! moſt, were the loudeſt in their 
complaints. A motion was made, that the colony of Caledonia 
in Darien was a legal and rightful ſettlement; and that the par- 
liament would maintain and ſupport the ſame. The commiſſioner 
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perceiving that this embarraſſing vote was on the point of being 


carried, ſuddenly adjourned the houſe for three days. This cir; 


cumſtance added fuel to the flame. When the houſe met, they 
reſumed their motion; and the cotnmilioner again adjourned 
them, for twenty days 


THE conduct of the commiſſioner was conſidered, by a great 
majority, as an arbitrary breach upon the freedom of voting in 
parliament. They met that very evening, and ſigned a ſpirited 
addreſs to the King. They complained of their being interrupted 
in their debates, by an adjournment, contrary to an expreſs act 
of parliament; wherein it was provided, that nothing ſhould be 
done or commanded, that might,” either directly or indirectly, 
prevent the liberty of free voting and reaſoning of the eſtates of 
parliament. They affirmed, that the ſecond adjournment was a 
manifeſt infringement on the claim of rights, which had accom- 
panied the very act that had placed the King on the throne. 
They concluded with intreating his Majeſty to permit his parlia- 
ment to meet, on the day to which it was then adjourned; and to 
lit as long as might be neceſſary for redreſſing the grievances of 
the nation. A deputation was ſent with this addreſs to the King. 
He declared ” that he could give no anſwer at the time to their 
petition ; but that they ſhould know his intentions in Scotland. 


The parliament, was, in the mean time, further adjourned by 
proclamation. 


Parliament 
addreſs 
agaioſt an 
adjournment, 


Tuovon the Earl of Seafield, and other ſervants of the genera 
Crown, had been, for a whole year, employed in gaining, with ſerment. 


" May 30. June 11. 
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promiſes and penſions, the members of the Scotiſſi parkament, 
the clamours of the people made more proſelytes, than the bribes. 
employed by the King. The current ran rapidly in one way; 
whilſt the diſaffected added their own force to the violence of the 
ſtream. The general cry was, that the freedom of debate was 
moſt effectually ruined, the claim of right in vaded, and a private 
power uſurped over the parliament. The King, they juſtly 
obſerved, aſſumed more than a negative by theſe uneonſtitutional 
adjournments. A bill is defeated by the firſt. By the latter, the 
right of giving advice, one of the great ends of all parliaments, 
is utterly prevented and overturned. In this diſpoſition of the 


people in general, the lower fort became outrageous. Upon ſome 
vague intelligence received at Edinburgh, of an advantage gained 


by their countrymen at Darien, over the Spaniards, the popu- 
lace committed every ſpecies of exceſs and inſult againſt the officers 
of the government. The King was, not unjuſtly, deemed a party 
againſt the Afriean company; and his name was- treated with 
indecency, and his authority with contempt. A national addreſs 
was, in the mean time, encouraged on every ſide; and tranſmitted 
to every borough and county for. ſignatures and names. 


To add to the general ferment; advices: arrived from Spain, 
that ſeveral of the adventurers in Darien, had been ſent to that 
country and condemned as pytates. That the chief proots 
brought againſt them, were the proclamations of the governors of 
the Engliſh colonies, by the expreſs commands of the King, 
containing a formal diſavowal of the legality of the ſettlement; 
together with words, diſclaiming the undertaking of the Scots, 
expreſſed by William himſelf to the Spaniſh ambaſſador; and 
tranſmitted, in writing, by that miniſter to the council of the 
Indies. In the midſt of the clamours raiſed upon this freſh intel- 
ligence, William endeavoured, in vain, to ſooth the Scots 
into ſome temper, by a letter to the Duke of Queenſberry. — 

nationa 
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na tional flame divas to increaſe. The diſcontented mem- 
bers talked of fitting by force, and of forming themſelves into a 
convention. They even affirmed, that the army was ready to 


join their cauſe againſt a government, which, by denying pro- 


tection, had no right to obedience. That they wanted nothing 
but money to declare the throne vacant; to reſtore the late King, 


er to confer the crown on ſome other Prince, more inclined than 


the preſent, to * the juſt claims of the nation. 

THESE difcontents, ſo favourable to his views, were not 
capable of rouſing the late King, from the lethargy into which 
he had fallen, ever ſince the treaty of Riſwick. Rendered care- 


leſs by misfortunes,. weighed down: with years, and unmanned 


by his own religious enthuſiaſm, he had reſigned: every expecta- 
tion of regaining his crowns. - To the reſolution of tranſporting 
himſelf into England, he ſeems to have ſtill adhered, had Wil- 
liam, as was generally apprehended, yielded to the diſorders that 


had long threatened his diſſolution. But though he had reſigned 


all hopes, with regard to himſelf, James never doubted but his 


ſon would, one day, recover the crowns which he himſelf had 


loſt. He thought that the objections to himſelf, proceeded either 
from the views of a few leading men, or the terrors of the popu- 


lace, who were animated with an enthuſiaſm ſimilar to his own; 


He deemed the lineal ſucceſſion fo effential, and even neceſſary to 
monarchy, that things muſt, in courſe, fall back to their old 


channel, when the terrors of his own return, and the preſſure of 


William's ambition, were both removed from the nation 
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_ cluded-in.'the new ſettlement of the crown, ſeemed to favour the 
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expectations of the late King. The Duke of Glouceſter, as he 
was commonly called, though his patent was never made out, 
from a ſuperſtitious prejudice againſt that title, had arrived at the 
eleventh year of his age. On his birth-day, the twenty- fourth 
of July, he fell ill of a malignant fever. His conſtitution, which 
was tender and feeble, ſoon ſunk under the violence of his diſor- 
der; and he expired, at Windſor, on the night of the twenty- 
ninth of the month. Though, as is uſual with regard to princes 
who die in youth, much has been ſaid of his parts and acquire- 
ments, he was little lamented by the nation, and leſs by the King. 


The people were diſcontented with the government, and rendered 


careleſs of its concerns, through the different views of the parties 
into which they were divided; and William, who had never any 
affection for the mother, was not, perhaps, much diſpleaſed to ſee 
her influence weakened by the death of the ſon. A prevailing 
report, that the Princeſs had ſent, very clandeſtinely, an expreſs 
to notify the demiſe of her ſon to her father, might contribute to 


leſſen the concern of William for the loſs which the kingdom had 
ſuſtained *. | 


THE King having paſſed three months in Holland, returned, 
on the nineteenth of October, to England. Unwilling to meet a 
parliament that had oppoſed him in all his views, he prorogued 
that aſſembly to the twenty-firſt of November; and, after a fur- 
ther prorogation, diſſolved them, before the end of the year. 
The face of affairs in Europe had ſuffered, in the mean time, a 
very important change. Charles the Second, King of Spain, 
having ſo long ſtruggled with diſtempers, yielded at length to 
their force, and died, on the firſt of November. The reſentment 
which he had conceived againſt the authors of the ſecond treaty of 
partition, ſeemed to have haſtened the death of that feeble Prince ; 


while, at the ſame time, it produced the moſt deciſive meaſure in 


Lamberty, tom. i. 


all 
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all his reign. Having reſolved to prevent the projected partition © HA f. 
of his dominions, the only difficulty lay in the appointment f 


an univerſal heir. His inclination pointed to the family f 
Auſtria. But the Pope, whom he conſulted by letter, and after- 

wards the clergy of Spain, at the inſtigation of the Cardinal Por- 
tocarrero, induced that ſuperſtitious Prince to nominate the Duke of 

Anj _y the ſecond ſon of the Dau phin, his ſucceſlor; in all his de 

nions “. — 


IN the ill which-was dated on the ſecond of October, the His will in 
King acknowledged the right of his ſiſter, the Infanta Maria Duke of — 
Thereſa, Queen of France, and mother of the Dauphin. He alſo 9. 
acknowledged. the right of his aunt, Anne of Auſtria, the mother 
of the-French King; and conſequently: the right of the Dauphin, 
as the only heir, by the laws of the kingdom. To prevent an 
alarm in Europe, at the union: of ſuch. extenſive. dominions to 
France, the. Dauphin's ſecond ſon was called to the. throne of 
Spain. Until this Prince ſhould arrive at Madrid, and even. till 
he was of age, a council of regency, with the Queen at their 
head, were nominated for the adminiſtration of affairs. Upon the 
demiſe of Charles, the regency wrote to the French King, and, at 
the ſame time, ordered the will to be delivered to that Prince, by 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador reſiding at his court. Lewis conſulted - 
his council; in which it was reſolved to drop the ſecond partition 
treaty, and to adhere to the teſtament of the late King of Spain. 
A war, it had. been always foreſeen, was the inevitable conie- 
quence of the death of that Prince; and the court of Fc walely 
concluded, that it was much eaſier to keep. poſſeſſion of the. whole... 
kingdom, by virtue of the will, than to conquer and retain the, 
ſhare allotted to the Dauphin, by the treaty concluded with. Eng- 
land and the States ”. 


LEwis the Fourteenth joined to theſe reaſons, one other of Lewis XIV. 
equal weight. Should he refuſe the bequeſt made to his grandſon ir?“ e 
De Torcy, tom, i, d Ibid, 
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of the crown; all the dominions of Spain muſt have fallen in- 
to the hands of the Emperor, the hereditary rival of the power of 
his family. The very courier that brought the will to France, 
had been ordered, in caſe of the refuſal of that court, to proceed 
to Vienna, with a tender of the throne to the Archduke. This 
circumſtance would have again revived the power poſſeſſed, by 
the houſe of Auſtria, in the days of Charles the Fifth, when the 
united weight of Spain and the empire had almoſt proved fatal to 
the French monarchy. Theſe reaſons coinciding with the ambi- 
tion of Lewis, he flattered himfelf, that the war, which muſt 


otherwiſe have been kindled in Furope, was leaſt to be dreaded'on | 


the grounds which he now had choſen. The, reſolution adopted 
for accepting the will -in France, was followed by the precaution 
of forming alliances abroad. Lewis entered into a treaty with the 


King of Portugal, with the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua. The 


latter of theſe Princes received a French garriſon into his capital. 
The allies of France, on the fide of Germany, were the Duke of 
Brunſwick Wolfembuttle, the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, and the Biſhop 


of Munſter. The EleQor of Bavaria, then governor of the Ne- 


therlands, and his brother the elector of Cologn, were uncles to. 


the riew Bing of Spain, and reſolved to maintain his right to the 
crown *. 


ur King of England and the States of the United Provinces 
affected to be Highly offended, at the breach made by Lewis the Four- 
teenth on the ſecond treaty of partition. But they were in no condi- 
tion to ſupport, at preſent, their reſentment with any deciſive mea- 
fure. They obſerved, therefore, a cautious ſilence; while the Em- 
peror, poſſeſſed of leſs power of revenge than either, made a great 
deal of noiſe*. Perplexed and rendered undeciſive by his diſappoint- 


ments, Leopold was, for ſome time, uncertain what meafures he 


ſhould adopt to poſſeſs himſelf of an object, of which he had been 


a De Torcy, tom. i, „ Stanhope to Mancheſter, Dec. 10, 
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unexpectedly deprived. He, at length, fixed on the Milaneſe, C 
On the twenty-ſecond « 


which he claimed as a fief of the empire. 
of November, he iſſued his mandate to the inhabitants of that 
dutchy, which they were to obey on pain of being conſidered as 
rebels. This reſolution was more calculated to raiſe the ridicule 
than the terror of the houſe of Bourbon, on that ſide. He was 
in want of every reſource of war. Without money at home, with- 
out alliances abroad; and as irreſolute in his conduct, as he was 
deſtitute of power and full of pride. 
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Bur though the French King had nothing immediately to fear William dit 


to pre- 


from the reſentment of the Emperor, his own precautions e 
a war haſtened its approach. During theſe tranſactions, 


e a good 
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ONE ing with 


Schonenburgh, a Flemiſh Jew, reſided at Madrid, in the double Spain, 


capacity of agent for England and the' States of Holland. The 
chief view of William, being to preſerve the barrier in Flanders, 
in the hands of the Dutch, and to prevent the Netherlands from 
being annexed to the crown of France, he ordered Schonenburgh 
to ſignify to the regeney, his earneſt deſire of living on the foot- 
ing of their former amity with the court of Spain; and to inſi- 
nuate, at the ſame time, his expectations, that the barrier in Flan- 
ders ſhould be preſerved in its preſent form. The regency, or, as 
they were called, the Junto, had abandoned the fate of Spain to 
the arbitration of France. They knew the weakneſs of the Spa- 
niſh dominions in all quarters, and the utter inability of the king- 
dom to defend itſelf on any ſide, They, therefore, requeſted the 
French King to accept, in a manner, of the generalſhip of their 
monarchy. They commanded. the viceroys of the provinces 
to obey his orders ; and under the pretence, that the States were 
making preparations for war, they impowered the court of France 
to take poſſeſſion of the barrier in Flanders, with French troops“. 
Though William 1 have been Ry of proceedings contrary 


* Stanhope to Mancheſter, Mancheſter to Vernon, Dec. 18, 
Vol. II. | 


4 Jan. 5, 170r. 
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29 AP. to the principles which he had long avowed, he was induced; for 
— various reaſons, not only to acquieſce at preſent, in the forward 


n, meaſures of France, but, afterwards, even to acknowledge the 
Duke of Anjou as lawful ſovereign of Spain. ee een 
State of af- THE untoward ſituation of the King's affairs at home, had 


fairs at home. 


greatly contributed to his preſent want of deciſion abroad. The 
refractorineſs of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, their ſuppoſed in- 
ſults to his perſon, and actual oppoſition to the crown, had con- 
vinced William, that either he muſt change his ſervants or his 
meaſures. The firſt ſuited beſt his temper, He had removed the 
chancellor before his departure for Holland, The death of Lord 
Lonſdale, in the month of July, had made a vacancy in the 
office of privy-ſeal. The department in the ſecretary's office 
had been long vacant. The King took advantage of theſe cir- 
cumftances to gratify the Tories, who he deemed could ſerve 
beſt the meaſures of the crown, without offending, by diſplacing 
the Whigs. The Earl of Tankerville, removed into the office of 
privy-ſeal, gave room at the head of the treaſury to the Lord 
Godolphin *. Sir Charles Hedges was taken from the board of 
admiralty and made ſecretary of ſtate *© The Earl of ' Rocheſter, 
conſidered as a leader of the Tories and high-church party, Was 
nominated in council, lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Montagu, who 
had ſuffered a degree of ignominy in the houſe: of commons, 
through his own indiſcretion, was removed, by the title of Lord 
Halifax, into the houſe of lords. The King manifeftly trimmed 
between the two parties. He hoped to divide the Whigs, by 
retaining ſome of them in office. He expected to ſoften the op- 
poſition of the Tories, by admitting a few of their leaders into 
the vacant departments of the miniſtry. 
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The Scotiſh WHILE the King was making preparations for meeting the new 
— 74 repreſentatives of England, on good terms, his miniſters in Scot- 
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land were employed, in reconciling the parliament of that king- C 1. AP, 


WILLI AM III. 


The King 


Though this conde- 


The longer the 


On the ſixth * Nee the new ENG met at Weſt- 


dom to the views of the crown; The national addreſs; for the w—w—— 
meeting of parliament, which had been promoted with ſuch eager- 
neſs by the diſcontented, was defeated by the King's ordering 
that aſſembly to meet before the addreſs was preſented. On the 
twerity-eighth of October, the parliament met accordingly'; and 
the King's letter was, in every reſpect, well e to allay 
the ferment, which had ſo long prevailed in the nation. 
coneeived in the moſt Toft and inſinuating terms. 
promiſed his reſolution to give his affenit to all acts for the better 
eſtabliſhing the government of the church, the ſecurity of per- 
ſonal liberty, and more eſpecially for repairing the loſſes and pro- 
moting the intereſt of the African and Indian companies. 
laid the want of protection, which they had experienced before, 
on the neceſſity impoſed upon himſelf by the ſtate of Farope. 
But as that ſtate was now changed, he was determined to ſupport 
to the utmoſt their rights and their claims. 
ſcending expedient had, at firſt, no viſible effect on the indignant 
humour of the Scots, yet, by the concurrence of ſecret practices on 
the members, it contributed to ſooth, at laſty the parliament into a 
perfect compliance with the views of the crown. 
ſeſſion continued the more ground was gained by the miniftry ; 
till, at length, in the month of January, the form, which threat- 
ened the repoſe of Britain, was entirely laid. 2 


| 1701. 


A new par- 
liament in 


England, 


minſter, but, under the pretence of giving time to the members to 
arrive in town, they were adjourned” to the tenth of the ſame 
1. The commons having preſented Mr. Harley, whom 
they had choſen for their ſpeaker, the King made a ſpeech to both 
houſes, from the throne. He told them, that the great misfor- 
tune of the nation, in the death of the Duke of Glouceſter, had 
rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to make /a 'Futther proviſion for 
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9 P. the — in the prpteſtant line. He earneſtly recommended 
L—— that meaſure to their earlieſt care, as the happineſs of the nation 
yy" and the ſecurity of religion, depended « on an immediate at 6d } pro- 
per ſettlement of the crown. The death of the King of Spain, he 
ſaid, and the declaration of his ſucceſſor, had made ſo great an 
alteration 1 in foreign affairs, that he deſired the parliament to 
conſider very maturely their preſent ſtate ; and that he doubted 
not, but their reſolutions would conduce to the intereſt and ſafety 
of England, the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion, and the 
peace of all Europe. Theſe things, he continued, were of ſuch 
weight, that he had called a new parliament, to obtain the more 
immediate ſenſe of the kingdom i in ſuch an important conjuncture. 
He recommended to the commons to provide for the late deficien- 
cies and the unfunded debts, to inſpect the tate and augment the 
ſtrength of the navy, and to deliberate on the wee and 


improvement of trade. 


Mutual ani= THE animoſities of partie the proſpect of advantage, which 
moſities of 
the Whigs aroſe to the members of the lower houſe, from the very 'misfor- 
and Tories. tunes of their conſtituents; and above all, the importance which 
8 the commons had lately acquired by their ſucceſsful oppoſition to 
BR: the crown, had rendered ſeats in parliament uncommon objects of 
conteſt, during the late eleQions. Bribery and corruption, perhaps 
never abſent entirely from ſuch occaſions, had arrived at a pitch 
too indecent to be overlooked, had even thofe, who were rivals 
for the ſuffrages of the people, been leſs inflamed againſt one ano- 
ther's conduct. The firſt care of the commons, as is uſual in new 
parliaments, was turned to undue elections. But the matter of 
right was decided by favour more than by its merit; every diſ- 
pute becoming rather a trial of the force of parties than the ob- 
jet of impartial deciſion. The Tories having diſcovered their 
ſuperiority, by the election of a ſpeaker of their own party, are 
bs ſaid to have uſed their power in a manner leſs ſuitable to juſtice, 
| | than 


Tu TN M. II. 


than to Sf own prejudices againſt the Whigaz 1 ry to have, 
19D 10337 4 344 1 2 | 
lll m ore their opponents, by deptiving many of Vim 


„thus, w 77 WO; ' 
em of their f. cats in the houſe. But the charge of injuſtice 
£4 find 112 $ 


might probably have been transferred t to the other ſide, had't their 
power equalled their animoſity againſt their rivals. The 

ſions of all being inflamed by theſe conteſts, the great bu bed 
recommended by the King was, for ſome days, either entirely ro 
gotten, or commanded only the ſecondary care of the commons 
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Nor TWIT HST ANDI NG this ſeeming i inattention to the buſineſs of Steps toward 


the nation, the parliament had not yet diſcoveted any part of that 
animoſity, which their predeceſſors had exhibited againſt the 
King. On. the fourteenth of February, they reſolved to aſſure his 
Majeſty, that they would ſupport, his government, and take ſuch 
effectual meaſures. as might beſt conduce to the intereſt and ſafety 
of England, the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion, and the 
peace of Europe. Though the King in ſecret wiſhed, and had pro- 
bably determined, when circumſtances ſhould ariſe, to quarrel with 
France, for departing, from the ſecond: treaty of partition, he durſt 


not avow his inclinations for a war, upon a foundation univerſally 


unpopular. - He, however, took advantage of the general aſſurances 
made by the commons, and, with his anſwer to their addreſs, laid 
before them a memorial, which he received from the enyoy-extra- 
ordinary of the States of Holland. This memorial, fabricated, 
perhaps, in conjunction with William himſelf, contained ſurmiſes 
of the hoſtile diſpoſitions of France, by the motions of her troops 
on the ſide of Flanders, together with the eventual requiſition 
of the ſuccours from England ſtipulated by treaty. The King 
demanded the advice of his commons, on the firſt part of the me- 
morial; and, as to the latter, he defired their aſſiſtance * 9 5 
* 4 

Ox the fifteenth of February, the commons, with a view to the 

treaty of partition, had addreſſed the King, to lay before them all 
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the treaties concluded between his Majeſty and any other Prince 
or ſtate, ſince the late war. But when they received the anſwer 
to their general addreſs, they demanded the treaty between Eng- 
land and the States, ſigned on the third of March 1677, together 
with all the renewals of the treaty ſince that period. The King 
complied, and the houſe addreſſed him on the twentieth of Fe- 
bruary |, to enter into ſuch negociations, in concert with the States 
and other potentates, as might conduce to the preſervation of the 
peace of Europe. They aſſured him, at the ſame time, of their 
ſupport and aſſiſtance, for the performance of the treaty concluded 
in the year 1677, between England and the States of the United 
Provinces. William ſeized, with eagerneſs, the general aſſurances 
made in this addreſs. He thanked the commons in terms expreſ- 
ſive of his approbation of their conduct; and he feems, though his 
defigns were then unknown, to have aſd great addreſs in recon- 
ciling the nation, by degrees, to a war. | 


To ſecure the aſſiſtance of parliament, by exciting their fears 
from France, the King had communicated a few days before, an 
intercepted letter from the Earl of Melfort to his brother the Earl 
of Perth, concerning ſome wild and exploded projects for replacing 
James again on the throne, Melfort having incurred the diſlike 
of the adherents of the late King, on account of his violence and 
abſurdity, had been diſmiſſed from the fervice of that Prince. 


James was now directed in his councils by the Earl of Middleton, 


a man of moderate principles in polities, a proteſtant in his reli- 
gion, and poſſeſſing conſiderable abilities in buſineſs. The letter, 
alluding chiefly to paſt tranſactions, contained no material inform- 
ation. Though the lords deemed it worthy of an addreſs to 
the King, the commons, with more dignity, paſſed it over with 
the contempt it deſerved. They, however, reſolved, upon other 
conſiderations, to place the navy on a reſpectable footing. They 


* 


Feb. 20. 


voted 


voted unanimouſly”, that ſuch perſons as ſhould advance five hun- © * p. 
dred thouſand pounds for the fervice of the fleet, ſhould receive w——— 
fix per cent. intereſt, and be repaid the principal out of the m_ 
firſt aid to be granted in the preſent ſeſſion. They allo reſolved, 

on the twenty-fixth of February, that thirty thouſand men ſhould 

be employed in the ſervice of the year *. 


THOUGH the ſettlement of the crown was a matter of the Settlement of 
utmoſt importance to the nation, the lower houſe were neither aa 
carly in their attention to that buſineſs, nor expeditious in bring- 
ing it to a concluſion. On the third of March, the commons 
reſolved, that to preſerve the peace and happineſs of the king- 
dom, and to ſecure the eſtabliſhed religion, there was an abſolute 
neceſſity for making a freſh declaration of the limitation of the 
crown in the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; and that proviſion ſhould be 
made for the ſecurity of the rights and liberties of the ſubje *. 
The latter part of the reſolution was ſuggeſted by the Tories, who 
had been uniformly accuſed by their rivals of high principles of 
monarchy... They affirmed, that the nation was in ſo much haſte 
when they ſettled. the preſent government, that many ſecurities 
were, overlooked, which might have prevented much - miſchief. 
They therefore moved, that the conditions of government ſhould 
be ſettled. before the perſon ſhould be nominated, leſt what really 
was meant for the good of the ſubject, ſhould be aſcribed to any 
diſlike to the Prince on whom the election ſhould fall. This 
ſalutary expedient was conſtrued by the Whigs into a deſign of 
defeating the meaſure, by protracting the buſineſs. But the 
motion was ſo popular in itſelf, and ſo conſonant to the prin- 
ciples which they themſelves profeſſed, that they could not oppoſe 
it, though it came from their political enemies. 


In a committee of the whole houſe, the commons came to Articles for 


F Ts 34. p . the ſecurity 
further important reſolutions, which were reported ; and, with of the ſubjeQ. 
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reſolved, that all affairs, with regard to government, cognizable 
in the privy council, ſhould be tranſacted there, and ſigned by 
the members. That no perſon whatſoever, not a native of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, or dominions belonging to theſe king- 
doms, or who was not born of Engliſh parents beyond ſeas, 
though ſuch perſon is naturalized, ſhould be capable of receiving 
any grant from the Crown, or office under the King. That in 
the event of the crown's deſcending or being transferred to a 
foreigner, the Engliſh nation ſhould not be obliged, without the 
conſent of parliament, to enter into any war, for the defence of 
territories not depending on the crown of England. That who- 
ſoever ſhould come to the poſſeſſion of the throne, ſhould join in 
communion with the church of England. That no pardon ſhould 
be pleadable to any impeachment in parliament *, 


To theſe votes they added others, which ſeemed to refle& on 
the reigning Prince, while they provided ſecurities againſt his 
ſucceſſors in the throne. They reſolved that no perſon who 
ſhould hereafter come to the crown, ſhould go out of the domi- 
nions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, without the conſent of 
parliament. That no perſon who ſhould poſſeſs an office under the 
King, or receive a penſion from the Crown, ſhould be capable of 
ſerving in the houſe of commons. That the commiſſions of the 
judges ſhould be rendered permanent, and their falaries aſcer- 
tained and eſtabliſhed. That the Princeſs Sophia, Dutcheſs- 
Dowager of Hannover, ſhould be declared the next in ſucceſſion 
to the crown of England, after the reigning King, the Princeſs 
of Denmark, and the heirs of their reſpective bodies. That the 
further limitation of the crown ſhould be reſtricted to the Princeſs 
Sophia and the heirs of her body, being Proteſtants; and that, 
upon theſe reſolutions, a bill ſhould be brought in before the 
houſe *, The bill was accordingly preſented, by Mr. Conyers, 


? March 12. 4 Ibid, 
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on the laſt day of March; and though it met with obſirAion, 
from various incidents, it paſſed, on the fourteenth of April, and 
was 6 Nt — to the lords“. l 


Tur Princeſs Sophia, thus eventually elected to ſucceed to the 
throne of England, was the neareſt perſon of the royal line, who. 
was not already under a legal incapacity of poſſeſſing the crown. 
An expreſs act of parliament had excluded all Roman Catholics 
from the ſucceſſion; and all the deſcendants of Charles the Firſt 
except William and the Princeſs of Denmark, were of the Popiſh 
perſuaſion. The parliament, therefore, were obliged to return 
to the poſterity of James the Firſt in another line; and to Sophia, 
as grand-daughter to that Prince, by his daughter Elizabeth, who 
had been married to the unfortunate King of Bohemia. Though 
the ſame power which conferred on the Princeſs the ſucceſſion of 
the crown, might, with equal juſtice, have placed any other 
perſon on the throne, the parliament choſe to adhere, in ſome 
degree to the royal blood, as committing the leaſt outrage on 
monarchy, to which a majority of themſelves were attached from 
principle. A different conduct might, for a time, have depriyed 
the elected Sovereign of the reverence which moſt men, born 
under monarchies, pay to the hereditary line. But the influence 
ariſing from the diſpoſal of an immenſe revenue, had, even then, 
placed the power of the Sovereign on a much more ſolid "IP 
tion, than the feeble prerogative derived, by hereditary princes, 
from the Kanne oy the people. 


Tuts conſideration had certainly its weight with, the preſent 
parliament, in limiting the force of the executive power, in the 
ſettlement of the ſucceſſion. As the crown which they conferred 
was a voluntary gift, they had a right, if they choſe, to deprive 
it of its unneceſſary ornaments, and even of ſome of its jewels. 
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ws AP; But power had turned into another channel; and the mounds 
W—— Which were reared, became, in a manner, uſeleſs, as the waters: 
+701, ceaſed to riſe on that ſide. The Crown was deſtined, from the 
very exertions made by the people againſt. its exorbitant claims 

to acquire in influence, what it loſt in prerogative. Authority, 

by theſe means, loſt gradually its terrors and its inſolence. Power 

had ceaſed to be ſplendid; but it became permanent and irre- 

ſiſtible: and mankind may be imperceptibly ſurrounded with the 

toils of deſpotiſm, while they have the vanity to think themſelves- 

free. 


Froceodings THE parliament having placed the important buſineſs of the 
of parliament. ſucceſſion in a way of being ſecured, began to inquire. into 
domeſtic miſmanagements, and the conduct of the Crown, with: 
regard to foreign powers. They had already provided for the 
credit of the nation. They had placed the navy. on a formidable 
footing, by granting: large ſupplies. It, however, had been 
evident, that the King wiſhed leaſt for their aſſiſtance in the 
latter line. But the majority ſeemed by no means willing to 
gratify their Sovereign, in the point of an immediate increaſe of 
the land-forces of the kingdom. In their meaſures conſequent 
upon the reſolution of adhering to the treaty with the Dutch in 
1677, the commons made a ſhew of aiding the King, without 
offending the nation. They reſolved, that twelve battalions, 
then in Ireland, ſhould be made up, with new levies, to ten 
thouſand men; and ſent to the aid of the States. But they, at 
the ſame time, reſolved, that no new Tevies ſhould be made, in 
Iteland or elſewhere, to ſupply the twelve. battalions now to be 
tranſported beyond ſeas *.. 


Lords addres Tap prefent diſtruſt of the King, was followed by animadver- 


againlt the 


partition ſions. on his former conduct. The lords, having addreſſed the 


treaties. 


o fſourna's of the commons. 


WI L LIA M I. _ 


throne, for the late treaties, theſe, together with other important © 1 
papers, were laid before them, about the middle of March. Having, 1 
in a committee of the whole houſe, examined the treaties ß 
partition, they agreed upon an addreſs, containing bitter reflec- 

tions on their tendency. They complained, that the laſt treaty 

with the French King, had been huddled up withqut being laid 

before parliament, though then actually fitting ; and even with- 

out being confidered in council; circumſtances as unjuſt in their 

nature, as the meaſures themſelves were fatal in their conſe- 
quences. They inſinuated, chat the treaty had probably been the 

cauſe of the will in favour of the Duke of Anjou. That the 

ceſſion of Sicily, Naples, ſeveral ports in the Mediterranean, the 
province of Guipuſcoa, and the dutchy of Lorrain, as ſtipulated, 

in favour. of France, by the laſt treaty, was contrary to the pre- 

tence of the treaty itſelf ; the profeſſed object of which was, the 

peace and ſafety of Europe. They requeſted his Majeſty to 
require and admit, for the future, in all matters of importance, 

the advice of his natural born ſubjects, and, for that purpoſe, 

to conſtitute a council, to whom all ſuch foreign and domeſtic affairs 

as concerned either his Majeſty or his dominions, might be 
referred. The King's anſwer was moderate and prudent. It 
contained a brief evaſion, conceived in handſome terms. He 

owned, that the addreſs contained a matter of very great moment; 

and that he would take care, that all treaties he might conclude, 

ſhould be for the honour and ſafety of England“. 


Tux King having perceived, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, The King's 
that the current of parliament was likely to ſet powerfully againſt Prudent ma, 


nagement of 


his meaſures, had reſolved to fall down with the ſtream. He had the commons. 
filled the vacant offices with ſome of the high-church party. He 


was now determined not to exaſperate, as he could not ſooth 
the commons. They had already, in various reſolutions, ren- 
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— and exhibited a diſtraſt of his future conduct. William, how- 
ever, exhibited publickly no fymptom of diſpleaſure, at the con- 
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dered manifeſt their diſapprobation of the King's late meaſures, 


duct of the majority. He had, now, turned his thoughts wholly 
upon war. In ſeveral meſſages to the commons, he communi- 
cated, the negociations abroad, in terms which plainly inſinuated, 
that they were at once ineffectual and near their end. He was 
fupported in his preſent views by the leaders of the Whigs at 
home, and through his own management by the Dutch from 
abroad. The firſt expected to regain the advantages which they 
had loſt, in the confuſions of war; and the latter were either led 
by the influence of the King, in their councils, or ſwayed by 
views of their own. Memorial regularly followed memorial 
to William; and hes as regularly, with meſſage after meſſage 
plied the commons“. 8 


A MAJoRITY, however, being equally averſe with their con- 
ſtituents, from a renewal of war, the commons reſolved, without 
one diſſenting voice, upon a vote of advice to the King. Inſtead 
of agreeing with his meſſage *, that all negociations ſeemed to be at 
an end, they requeſted the King to carry on-the negociations, in 
concert with the States; and they, at the ſame time, promiſed to 
enable, effeQtually,. his Majeſty to ſupport the treaty, concluded 
in the year 1677, with the United Provinces: Upon a debate, on 
the treaties of partition, they expreſſed their higheſt diſapproba- 
tion of both, in reſolutions as well as in words. They addreſſed 
his Majeſty to remove the Earl of Portland“, the Lord Somers *, 
and the Lord Halifax from his preſence and councils for ever; 
having ordered them to be impeached at the bar of the houſe of 
lords. Theſe violent meaſures, as they were called by the Whig- 
party, POOR a counter addreſs from the lords; a majority of 
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whom, 
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whom,” had been gane by the joint influence of the Court and CHAP: 
the perſons accuſed. The King, to avoid any conteſt with the Gy 

commons, paſſed over the addreſs of the peers in ſilence. The: *7*"* 

firſt proceeded on articles to maintain the impeachments, in 

which the piracies of captain Kidd, under the ſanction of the 

broad ſeal, and his being manned and furniſhed by his ee 

ſhips, was not the leaſt extraordinary *. 


Wutz the King choſe to make no reply to the lords, he Proceedings 
prudently returned a ſoothing anſwer to the commons. But though — 3 
chey preſented an addreſs of thanks, they were not to be entirely 
gained. To ſupport their own reſolutions to enable the King to 
adhere to the treaty of 1677, they voted three ſhillings in the 
pound on land. But they applied the ſavings'on the civil liſt, to 
the current ſervice. The fifty thouſand pounds allotted as a 
dower to King James's Queen, had been hitherto retained by 
William, in his own, hands, under various pretences ; | and 
more than twenty thouſand pounds, had reverted to the crown, 
by the death of the Duke of Glouceſter. Theſe ſums, making 
in all, near one hundred thouſand pounds, were applied, after 
a violent conteſt with the adherents of the Court, toward the 
payment of the publie debts.. During tranſactions ſo unfa- 
vourable to the views of the King, men who wiſhed to regain 
his favour and ſecure his confidence, endeavoured to rouſe the 
nation to a deſire for war. A difference between the two houſes 
had been fomented to favour this deſign. But the people had been 
hitherto unconcerned ſpeQators of the. conteſts, which agitated the 
parties in parliament. 2 * 


In all governments that have any tincture of freedom the voice a af. 
of the nation is generally the ſtandard to which Public meaſures court. 
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are formed: Juntos in office. as well as excluded factions, adapt 


L-—» their condu& to this great criterion; and when the nation are not 


497 | Ol 


Kentiſh pe- 
tition. 


rouſed to forward the private views of either, by means of fa 


vourite prejudices, they both endeavour to excite the clamours of 


the/papulace, or to gain them to their reſpective parties, through, 
the channel of their fears. Though the refolutions of the houſe 
of commons were hitherto calculated to pleaſe the nation, the ex- 
cluded party, together with ſome of. thoſe ſervants who were beſt 
| acquainted with the King's mind, infuſed gradually into the 


people a wild ſuſpicion of their repreſentatives. That aſſembly. 
who had evidently ſecured the liberties of the ſubject, by the li- 
mitations in the act of ſettlement, were cenſured as attached to a 
ſyſtem of arbitrary power. Thoſe who called a proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſor to the crown, were accuſed of favouring the popiſh line; 
and men who endeavoured to appear as good huſbands of the 
treaſure of the nation, were ſtigmatized as enemies to the public, 
Though with regard to many individuals, thefe charges might 
have been, in ſome meaſure, founded on fact, the means uſed to 
impreſs the nation with a bad opinion of the whole, were highly 
unjuſtifiable, | 


THe firſt meaſure taken for rouſing the nation to an ardour for 
war, exhibited itſelf in the county of Kent. The grand-jury 
and other gentlemen and freeholders had aſſembled at Maidſtone, 
on the twenty-ninth of April, and through the management of 
the adherents of the King, preſented to the houſe of commons 


what was deemed a libel, in the form of a petition . The 


houſe voted the petition to be ſcandalous inſolent, and ſeditious, 
tending to deſtroy the conſtitution of parliament, and to ſubvert 
the eſtabliſned government. The perſons who preſented the pa- 


per were delivered over into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms; 


and upon a ſuſpicion of an intended reſcue, committed to the 


E May 8. 


Gate- 


CZWITE/ET AM I 
Gate-houſe: Thoſe who had adviſed and promoted the Kentiſh © 


petition, artfully increaſed the ferment, which this deciſive mea-— 


ſure of the commons had raiſed. A libel ſubſcribed Legion, was 
tranſmitted to the ſpeaker, containing many articles of accuſation 
and charging the houſe with tyranny to the fubje and undutiful- 
neſs toward-the King. The commons addrefled the throne againſt 
the endeavours that had been made to raiſe tumults among the 
people; and they requeſted him to provide effectually, by the 
exact execution of the laws, for the peace and ſecurity of the 
kingdom. 


WuHiLE the party thus armed the prejudices of the populace a- Diference 


gainſtthe commons, they found means to ſecure the majority, which 
they had obtained in the houſe of peers. The articles againſt the 
impeached lords were either conſidered as frivolous in themſelves, 
or they were but languidly maintained. The two houſes, at 
length, fell into an irreconcilable difference upon the mode of 
proceeding. The commons inſiſted, that the lords whom they 
had impeached, ſhould abſtain from voting in the upper-houſe ; 
and that a. committee,. from each of the houſes, ſhould meet to 
adjuſt the time, manner, and order, in the intended trials. The 
lords refuſed the firſt demand, as it ſeemed to include a condem- 
nation, before conviction. To the ſecond, they replied, that as the 
ſole right of judicature was in themſelves, they had alſo the ſole 
right to appoint the time, manner, and order of all trials on im- 
peachments. Theſe differences filled the end of the month of 
May and almoſt the whole of June, with altercation, conteſt, and 
noiſe. The peers had appointed days for the trials. The com- 
mons refuſed to appear; and the impeached lords were acquitted. 
The King, in the mean time, obſerved a prudent ſilence. Though 
he was not diſpleaſed at the current, which had turned againſt the 
commons, he avoided to irritate that aſſembly; and he diſmiſſed 
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them, by prorogation, on the twenty-fourth of June, in apparent 


good humour, though he, perhaps even then, had reſolved never 
to meet the ſame houle again, N 


THoucGH no houſe of commons had ever fallen under the dil 
pleaſure of party writers in a degree equal to the preſent, they 
certainly deſerved to meet with more praiſe than cenſure, That 
ſeveral members had private views to promote, in their oppoſition 


to the crown, cannot well be denied. But that the conduct of the 


whole ſeemed calculated to diſcharge the duty of the repreſentative 
of the people to their country, is equally true. Their chief de- 
merit, in the eyes of thoſe who favoured the views of the King, 


was their purſuing every meaſure calculated to prevent the nation 


from being engaged, as a principal, in a continental war; and 
the party, who abetted the notions of the court, had the addreſs 


to rouſe the reſentment of the yulgar in their own cauſe. Some 


of the proceedings of the lower houſe, it muſt be acknowledged, 

were tinctured with thoſe partialities which too often diſgrace 
popular aſſemblies. Whilſt they pointed their utmoſt yengeance 
againſt thoſe lodders of the Whigs, that bore a ſhare i an, the laſt 
treaty of partition, they paſſed over ſome Tories, who were ; equally 


deep in that unadviſed tranſaction, But an undeviating attention 


to juſtice, can ſcarce ever be expected from men inflamed with the 
prejudices of party. 


ay i 
4 )..m 24 


| 15 + - I 11111800 
THe conduct of William, during the ſeſſion, was as ſuitable to 
prudence, as it was, to the deſigns, that, without acknowledg- 
ing them, he had adopted. The Whigs and Tories were inflamed 


againſt each other to ſuch a degree of inveteracy, and they were alſo 


ſo equally poized, that without declaring for either, he had a pro- 


ſpect of commanding both parties. Some leaders of each ſide 


were ſtill in office. But he choſe to make no advances to the 
Whigs, nor to gratify the Tories. The two factions took diffe · 


rent 
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rent ways to obtain the management of government. The firſt C H A p. 
| departed from their principles, in their endeavours to gain the Wo 
King. The latter ſeemed rather inclined to owe their influence 
to their ſovereign's fear of their power. William, all the while, 

obſerved a profound ſilence; and even after the prorogation of 
parliament, when he reſolved to paſs over into Holland, he left the 
government in ſuch mixed hands, that no Ame coach De 

formed to roms 2 1 by moſt inclined. / nes 


ON the thirtieth of Janez the King left aendern and * 
on the third of July, he arrived in the Maeſe. The battalions 1 81385 
from Ireland, the levies from England, and the regiments from 
Scotland, were in Holland before the King; who had raiſed the 
Earl of Marlborough to the command of the whole. In ſome 
meaſure prepared for war, he applied himſelf to negociations 
nominally calculated for preſerving peace. He had, in the pre- 
ceding April, acknowledged the new King of Spain, by a letter 
under his own hand. The States, after heavy complaints, had 
done the ſame for the fake of their commerce. But it had long 
been no ſecret, that neither were willing to permit the houſe of 
Bourbon, to enjoy in tranquillity, the vaſt acceſſion; of power they 
were ſuppoſed to have received in the crown of Spain. A mock- 
ſhow of a treaty, in the mean time, employed the ſummer.” The 
French court, though they ſeriouſly wiſhed for a continuance of 
peace, behaved in a manner that ſeemed to haſten the war. De- 
ſpairing of any happy iſſue to conferences, where neither ſide 
would depart from their claims, D'Avaux, the ambaſſador of 
France at the Hague, was recalled, on the eighth of Auguſt ; 
having left a memorial with the States, more apt to inflame their 
reſentment, than to remove their fears. 


BEFORE William paſſed into Holland, the flames of war had ade, . 


been kindled in Italy, between the Emperor and the houſe of ſeated at 
Vol. II, "8 £ £57 Bourbon. P. 
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Bourbon. The Prince de Vaudemont, governor of Milan, hadvbey- 


Zed the will of Charles the Second, and ſubmitted himſelf to the net 


1701. 


add again at 
Chiara. 


King. A body of French troops, at the requiſition of the Prince, 
bad entered the Milaneſe. Theſe were ſoon after followed by x 
powerful army; and the Duke of Savoy, whoſe daughter was now 
married to the young King of Spain, was declared captain-general 
of the whote. On the other hand, the Imperialiſts, under Prince 
Eugene, entered Italy in dhe end of May, to the number of thirty 
thouſand men. The Mareſchal de Catinat, as the Duke of Savoy 
was not yet arrived, commanded the French, in conjunction with. 
the Prince de Vaullemont. They took poſſeſſion of the Mantuan. 
They poſtod them ſelves along the Adige. Prince Eugene, how-= 
ever, under the feint of a deſign to eroſs the Po, forced the ꝓaſſage 

of the Adige, entered the intrenchments of the French at Carpi, 
and obliged the enemy, after having ſuffered. a conſiderable loſs, 
to cover e er mn = * Wa 


Tx retreat of the Maveſchal de Catinat left Prince Eugene 
maſter of the whole country lying between the Adige and the Adda. 
The Mareſchal poſted himſelf behind tlie latter river and the Oglio, 
to prevent, if poſſible, the Imperialiſts from entering the Milaneſe. 
The French, in the mean time, were joined by the Duke of Savoy, 
who left Turin on the twenty- fourth of July, to place himſelf at 

the head of the army. The continual checks received after the 
arrival of the commander in chief, raiſed, in the mind of Cati- 
nat, 'a-ſuſpicion, that the misfortunes of the field had not alto- 
gether proceeded from the great abilities of Prince Eugene. He 
diſpatched to court an account of his. uneaſineſs, concerning the 
fidelity of the Duke of Savoy. But Lewis the Fourteenth, aſerib- 
ing to Catinat's own impatience, the ſurmiſes which he had 
communicated concerning the Duke, ſent the Mareſchal de Ville- 
roi to ſuperſede him in his command. Villeroi, willing upon 


* Memoires du Fouquiere, p. 240. 


his 
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his arrival to, ci himſelf with ſome action, entered into. a GAP. 


concert with the Duke, to ſurpriſe a ſmall poſt at Chiara, occupied; 1 


by a corps, of infantry, at the head of the Imperial camp. The 
project was gath, and had it even been attended with ſucceſs, alto- 
gether; uſcleſs; The Duke of Savoy acquainted Prince Eugene of 
the deſign of M. de Villeroi and the diſpoſition of the intended at- 
tack, The French, being thus betrayed, were repulſed with great 
loſs . The reſt of the campaign produced no action of any im- 
portance., The confederates quitted fixſt the field, and CS 
to ru hay ran ns my the A. 10 


being deci» 


'33 11 


Trouen the ſucceſſes of the en — 


1701, 


Nepociatiohs 


ol the Empe- 
2 they animated the Emperor, and gave weight to his negocia- * el 


ns. He had ſecured the Elector of Brandenburgh, through the 
dee of his vanity, by digpifying him with the name of King. 
The Princes of Germany, who at firſt affected to conſider the war in 
the light of a family - diſpute for a crown, were induced to depart. 
from their propoſed neutrality, by che recent victoxies obtained in 
Italy, over the combined forces of France and Spain. The maritime 
powers, whoſe aid was the moſt important of all, were prepared, by 
motives of their on, to come into the views of thg court of Vienna, 
The King of England, highly offended with Lewis the Fourteenth, 
for having made him, in a manner, the tool, of his ambition, in the 
laſt treaty of partition, had reſolved on a war. The Dutch, 

ſwayed by the influence of William, jealous of their own com- 
merce with Spain, on account of the advantages. already; obtained, 
by France, and terrified at the preparations: made by the latter 
kingdom on their frontiers, diſcovered an uncommon eagerneſs 

for taking up arms. Denmark, gained by the ſubſidiary treaty, 

was ready to abet the views of the maritime powers, with a con- 

ſiderable up of men; and if Sweden and Mi had taken no 
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Triple alli. 
ance. 


Exhauſted 
ſtate of 
France 


d OF amt 9 bett -- er Fog viii 
Tn eee of D'Avaux/fiom the Hague, in the beginning 
of Auguſt, had put an end to even the appearance of treating with 
France, for the preſervation of the tranquillity of Europe. A 
fair field was no left for the negociations of the Emperor. That 
Prince, in proportion as he perceived the inclination of the mari- 
time powers for war, roſe in his demands with regard to the terms 
of the projected alliance. He was determined, at firſt, to be ſatisfied 
with nothing leſs than the whole Spaniſh monarchy. But the King 


of England and the States, being reſolute to undertake for no more 


than the recovery of Flanders, as a barrier for Holland, and the 
dutchy of Milan, for the fecurity of the Emperor, the latter Prince 
thought it prudent to depart from his vaſt ſchemes. All difficulties 
being thus removed, the treaty, whieh afterwards obtained the 
name of the grand alliance, was ſigned on the ſeventh of Sep- 
tember. The deſigu avowed in the artieles, was the procuring 
ſatisfaction for the Emperor in the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity for the dominions and commerce of the allies. It 
was alſo ſtipulated, that the King of England and the States, might 
retain for themſelves er lands and oities their arms er 
rs mes in both the Indies”. en „ tr, af 
1 | f | 12 

| n French had 8 the * which Fark now 4 
to burſt upon her, in all its rage, ſhe had been as negligent in her 
Preparations as ſhe was deſtitute of reſourees. Lewis himſelf, hav- 
ing no inclination to enter into a war, gave too much credit/to 


the pacifie diſpoſition of other powers. He might have perceived, 


and he probably was not ignorant, that the jealouſy entertained 
by the reſt of Europe, on account of the late aceeſſion of his family 
to ſuch vaſt dominions, could ſcarce permit him to enjoy his good 


6 Hiſt. d' Allemagne, tow, vii. Vid. Tleaty. 
fortune 


IL LI A M an; 
fortune — But the truth is, he was cured of his former 


ambition. The caution of age had come upon him, with its in- 3 


activity and weakneſs. His people had ſcarce time to breathe, 
after immenſe exertions, that had drained their coffers, exhauſted 
their ſtrength, and depreſſed their ſpirit. The commerce, which 
had been interrupted by the late war, had not yet returned to the 
old channel. His on unadviſed policy had alſo contributed to 
impoveriſh his kingdom. His raiſing and leſſening tlie value of 
money, had left his people in ſuch a ſtate of uncertainty,” with 
regard to their property, that they exported their ſpecie into other 
countries; vhilſt he himſelf aſſiſted the general waſte, by remit- 
ting great ſums into Flanders and Italy to maintain his armies ; 
and into —— to 7 N the * of Princes, who, foon ar 
deſerted his cauſe". 4 * 195! S804 TN A 
JW Oe nr 3 4 
Ani his adde ail! a more dd * ie of his 
grandſon, deſtitute of the means of defence, became a burden, 
inſtead of an aid, to France. The Spaniſh monarchy, vulnerable on 
every fide; preſented to the enemy a weakneſs: proportionable to its 
wn magnitude. The finances were at a very low ebb, The 
of the people had declined with the reſources; of the nation; They 
could protect ithemſelves from none, though they were deſtined 
to be the prey of all. Their ſtate was ſo wretched, that in the 
preſent year, the court of Madrid were ſcarce able, on the requi- 


ſition of France, to equip two men of war, and to ſend two thou- 
ſand five hundred men into Andaluſia, for the ſecurity of that 


province. Tot alleviate theſe. diſtreſſes at home, the French 
King endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf with alliances abroad. 
He had attempted to ſecure the Duke of Savoy, with terms bf 
great advantage to himſelf, and che marriage of his ſecond duugh- 
ter to the young King of, Spain. He bad alſo concluded a treaty 
with the King of Portugal, on the eighteenth of June But nei- 
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and all the Princes of the blood declared, that it was unbecoming 
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ther. of thoſe Princes were' ſincere in- their engagements. The 
firſt betrayed the councils. and armies of France, in the very firſt 
campaign; and the latter deſerted her alliance, when nn 


began to aſſume an e e | E 


Tas ſteps 5 BY by William. and 0 States, ind ho hauſe 
of Bourbon, were no fecxet; at the court of France. But intelli- 
gence: of the concluſion of the treaty could not have arrived at 
Verſailles, when. an incident. happened, which induced Lewis, 
perhaps too, precipitatcly, to declare himſelf in oppoſition. to Eng- 
land. The unfortunate King James, having ever ſince the peace 
of Riſwick, loſt every hope of being reſtored. to the throne, had 
reſigned himſelf to all the auſterities of religious enthuſiaſm. 
His conſtitution, though vigorous and athletic, had, for ſome; 
time, begun to yield to the infirmities of age, and to that melan- 
choly, with which ſuperftition, as well as his uncommon misfor- 
tunes, had impreſſed his mind. In the beginning of September, 
when he was, according to his daily cuſtom, at public prayers, he 
fell ſuddenly into a lethargy ; and though he recovered ſoon after, 
his ſenſes, he languiſhed for: ſome days, and expired: on- the: ſixth 
of September. The French King, with great humanity, paid 
him ſeveral viſits during his ſickneſs; and exhibited every "our 
tom of compaſſion, affection, and even of hoſes 24 ad 268 

Lzwtis being * a difficulty Tony to WA upon the 
expected death of James, called a council to take their advice, 
whether he ſhould own the Prince of Wales as King of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The King himſelf had heſitated long on 
this delicate point. But the Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, 


the dignity of the crown of France; not to own that the titles of 
the father devolved immediately upon the ſon . Lewis approv- 


MS. Account of King James's Death. „ Continuation of the Life of James II. 
3 ing 
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ing of a reſolution to which he had been of himſelf inclined, re- CHAP. 


folved to inform the dying King, 1 in perſon, of the determination 
of the cbuncil. When he arrived at St. Germains, he acquainted 
firſt the Queen, and then her fon of his deſign. He chen ap- 
proached the bed in which James lay, almoſt inſenſible with his 
diſorder. When James, rouſing himſelf, began to thank his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty for all his favours, the latter interrupted him, 
and ſaid: „ Bir; what 1 have done is but a A matter. But 
what I have to ay is of the utmoſt importance. Thie people 


preſent began to zetire. · Let no-perſon'withdraw;” hie ſaid, „1 


come to acquaint you, Sir, that when God fhall pleaſe to call your 


Majeſty from this world, I thall take your family into my pro- 


tecxion, and acknowledge your ſon, as then he will certainly be, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland *,” | 


Taz voiegiof a divinity could not have made a greater impreſ- 
fon on the unfortunate ſervants of James, who were all preſent, 
than this unexpected declaration from the French King. They 
burſt at onee into a murmur of applauſe, which ſeemed to be 
tinctured with a mixture of grief and joy. Some threw them- 
ſelves, ini ſilenee, at his feet. Others: wept aloud. All ſeemed to 
be ſo much affected; that Lewis himſelf was melted into tears. 
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James, in a kind ef ecſtaey, half. raiſed himſelf on the bed, ant 


endeavoured to ſpeak. But the confuſed noiſe was ſo great, and 
he ſa weak, that his voice eould not be heard. The King him 


ſelf, as if unable longer to bear this melancholy ſcene, retired. 
But, as he paſſed through the court of the palace, he called e 


officer of the guard, and ordered him to ou the young Prince as- 
King, whenever his father ſhould expire . Though James ſur- 


vived this declaration but one day, he ſent the Earl of iddleton : 


to Marli to thank his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty for his kindneſs to 


himſelf and his promiſed proteckion to his family. Upon his 
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death, his ſon was acknowledged by the court and the nation. 


Lewis himſelf viſited him in form, and treated him with the name 


1701. 


Preparations 
for war, 


King de- 
cliaes in his 
health, and 
returns, 


of Majeſty. ' But the adherents of the nominal King, choſe not 
to proclaim him with the uſual ſolemnity, not knowing how the 
title of France would be taken by that Prince, who was the only 
e of his cauſe ', 


THrovcH the Marquis de Torcy, in the name of Lewis, endea- 
voured to convince the Engliſh: ambaſſador, the Earl of Man- 
cheſter, that this tranſaction was no infringement on the treaty of 
Riſwick, the inſult to William was too flagrant to be borne with 
patience, He accordingly recalled his ambaſſador from the court 
of France; and ſent directions to the lords juſtices to order Pouſſin, 
the French envoy, to quit England. Preparations for war were, 
in the mean time, made on every ſide. The King of Denmark 
ordered the troops ſtipulated by the treaty of ſubſidy, to march 
through Holſtein and Hannover toward Flanders. The Dutch 
entered Juliers, with a conſiderable force. The French poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the towns on the Rhine, as auxiliaries to the circle 
of Burgundy. Nothing but the mere form of a declaration was 


now wanting to conſtitute a war. The King of England having 


determined to take the field early in the ſpring, ſettled with the 
United Provinces, in the capacity of Stadtholder, the ſtate of the 
war, for the following year. He was preſſed, in the mean time, 
by the Emperor to break immediately with France, But he had 
lately ſuffered ſo much from the refractorineſs of the Engliſh 
commons, that he prudently declined to enter upon hoſtilities, 
without their approbation and aid. 


BuT the feeble conſtitution of William was now become 
unequal to the great exertions of his mind. Worn out with vexa- 
tion, as well as with the vigilance neceſſary for the management 


? Mancheſter to Blaiha ayte. 
of 
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of the affairs. of a nation, who amidſt all their profeſſions of © al P. 
regard, were, in a great meaſure, averſe from his manner of — 
governing, his health never ſettled and vigorous, had long begun 
apparently to decline. The weak ſtate to which he was now 


reduced, had rendered him almoſt inviſible at Loo; while Haywas | 


in fa& the center round which. the affairs of Europe turned. 
But now, the alliance into which he had entered, and the mea- 
ſures, in conſequence, he was forced to adopt, rendered his 
preſence neceſſary in England. Having brought to great for- 


wardneſs, a perpetual alliance between the Englith and the 


Dutch, for the recovery and preſef vation of Flanders, he em- 


barked, on the fourteenth gf November, and landed, the next 
day, at Margate. In England, during the King's abſence, 


nothing remarkable happened, except the ferment which the 


tranſactions of the preceding ſeſſion had raiſed between the par- 
ties. Having carried their conteſts into the preſs, the people, as 
uſual, when their paſſions are inflamed, were vehemently 


agitated; between the arguments and declamations ef Ine two 


great parties, the Whigs and the Tories”. y To 


"Tax: Whigs, however, more e addive or more determined than 
their opponents, had the addreſs to turn the opinions of the 


people to forward their on deſigns. The declaration of the French 


King, for the title of the Prince of Wales, was an incident too 


favourable to their views, to be dropt without being uſed. The 
vulgar were eaſily perſuaded, that thoſe who oppoſed the meaſures 
of the Crown in parliament, were enemies to the King; and they 
were loud in their complaints againſt the proceedings and conduct of 
the houſe. of commons. The ſeverity of that aſſembly to the Kentiſh 
petitioners, itheig,conteſts with the lords, their animadverſions on 
the foreign tranſactions of government were magnified, and 
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introduced as ptooft: of their attachment w the exiled] family 
| The late ſettlemem of the erdwyn iu the Prdteſtant line; the limi- 
tations, highly favourable to che liberties of the people, impoſed 
upon the eventual ſueceſſion of a foreign family, were either en- 
tirelyr forgot or totally miſtopteſentedl. Addreſſes to William upon 
the inſult offered by France, were tranſmitted: to him in Holland. 
Flatrery, abſurdity; and folly as uſual,. abounded in theſe un- 
meaning productions. But they ſerved the purpoſe of tha King, 
who had reſolvedito meet no more a purliament, that: had already 
ſhewn- ſo: muetvaverſion to the war in«which he wras nom irre 
verably engaged. * 


Ov the chirteentir of November, the parliament. was diſſolxed 
by proclamation; and writs were iſſued for another to meet, at 
Weſtmiaſterꝭ on the thirtioth of December. The conteſts uſual in 
all: elections, were carried t height proportionable to the violenee. | 
and animoſity of parties acting on the:prezydues of the vulgar.. 
Noiſe and tumult filled every corner of England, while. every 
State in the North and Weſt of Europe were indefatigably pre- 
paring to take arms. The kingdoms of the Eaſt were ſtill engaged 
in the war which Charles the Twelfth of Sedlen had Kindl, 
in the preceding: year, to fruſtrate the unjuſt combination of bis 
neighbours againſt his kingdom. Tho defeat of the Ruſſians, in 
the battle of Narva, had rendered that active and gallant Prince, a 
conqueror the mere formidable, that he ſeemed eager with new 
exploits ta delipſe the glory of the old. His victories in Poland 
were as rapid” as the march of his troops. The Nuſſians were 
every whete routed; as ſoon as ſem; and the King himſelf, 
Having puſſed the Dana, in tho frgſkt of the enemy, and totally 
defeated the Saxons, formed, at Birzen, the reſolution of depriy- 
ing King Auguſtus of the throne of Poland *. - 


1 Hiſt, du Nord, tom. ii. 


* THE 
* 


* 


Tux new parliament,met, on the thirtzeth of December; and © „ FP. 
the commons, from their firſt meaſure, ſeemed to have brought 
into their houſe, all the animaſities which had inflamed their a bed patlia- 
oonſtituents during the election. But though exery art had been 
uſed by the Whigs, and ſeveral Tories had, in canſequence, been 
deprived of their fonmer ſeats, the latter ſeemed ſtill to form a f 
majority. The firſt trial of the force af the parties, cas made in 
the choice of a ſpeaker. Sir Thomas Littleton, naminated by the 
Whigs, was rejected, on a. dixiſion; and Harleg, abetted by the 
Tories, was placed in the chair The King, - who favoured 
Littletan, was deſerted in the vote, hy ſuch Tories as were in his 
ſervice. They preferred the influence of their ,party, to the 
countenance of a Prince, whoſe reign was apparently drawing to 
its end. Their gondut, however, had already been ſo much 
reſchted by the Kigg, that he reſolved to place his whole confi- 
dence in the Whigs. He diſmiſſed Sir Charles Hedges from tho | 
office of ſecretary of ſtate: in which the Earl of, Mancheſter, . 
lately returned from his embaſſy in France, was placed. The 
Earl of Oarliſle ſupplanted the Lord Godolphin, at the head of 
the treaſury. The Earl of Pembroke, ſuppoſed to be a Whig, 
though he had actually correſponded with King James“, was ſoon 4 
after made lord-high-admiral of England; and the Duke of 
Somerſet, not much more averſe to the old cauſe, ſucceeded Pem- 
broke as/prefident of the council. 


| 


THE commons having preſented their ſpeaker, the King made king 
a ſpeech to bath houſes from the throne. He promiſed himſelf, Pech. 
he ſaid, that they were met er full of a juſt ſenſe of the 
danger of Europe, and a high reſentment of the late proceeding 
of the French King. He expatiated upon the indignity offered . 
to himſelf and the nation, in owning and ſetting up the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales as King of England; and he recom- 
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mended to them to conſider, Ann further effectual means might 


X 2 be uſed, to ſecure the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant 


1701. 


1702. 
Proceedings 
of parlia- 
ment, 


reſolutions ſhould be known. Having flatt&ed them with, 


line. He complained, that the French King, by placing his 
grandſon on the throne of Spain, had furniſhed himſelf with the 
means of oppreſling: Europe, and that he had ſurrounded his 
neighbours in ſuch a manner, that though the name of peace had 
ſtill continued, other States were put to all the i inconvenience and 
expence of wat. He enlarged on what England had to fear from 
the power of the houſe of Bourbon; and he informed the houſes, 


that to obviate the general calamity which threatened ' Chriſten- 


dom, he had concluded ſeveral alliances, according to the encou- 
ragement given him by both houſes of parliament. He told 
them, that the eyes of Europe were turned toward their delibe- 


rations; and that every thing abroad was #t a ſtand til their 
their by 
importance, he demanded ſupplies from the commons for a Meat 
ſtrength at fea, and ſuch a ftreagth by land, as were expected, 
from the late alliance, by the allies. He concluded his ſpeech 
with various arguments for their unanimity ;. and he hoped, as 
he himſelf was deſirous of being the common father of all his 
people, they would, on their fide, lay aſide parties, diviſions, 


and animoſities *. 


THrovGH the two houſes were, as much as ever, divided into 
parties, ſuch was the management of the King, and the diſpo- 
ſition of the times, that they vied with one another to forward 
the ends propoſed in his Majeſty's ſpeech. The lords addreſſed 
the King in the warmeſt and moſt affectionate terms. The com- 
mons, without one diſſenting voice, voted the ſupply. Inſtead of 
being offended at the treaty which was to engage the nation in an 
immediate war, they addreſſed the throne, that no peace ſhould - 


be made with France, till reparation ſhould be made to the King 


t Journals, Dec. 31, 4 1 
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and the nation, for her owning and declaring the pretended 
Prince of Wales King of England“. On the ſecond of January, 
th& brought in a bill for the attainder of that Prince. They 
introduced another bill, on the ninth, fag ge further ſecurity of 
his Majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Pro- 
teſtant line”.” The next day, they reſolved, that the proportion 
of land- forces, to act in conjunction with the allies, ſhould, in 
terms of the treaty, be forty thouſand men: They voted forty 
thoufand ſeamen for the ſervice of the year. But when the com- 
mons thus gratified- the — they were not negligent in their 
duty to their conſtituents. They regulated the number of ſol- 
diers to be employed in every regiment of foot and troop of 
horſe. They examined; with great exactneſs, the ſtate and con- 
dition of the navy. The animoſity of parties ſeemed to be loſt 
in an attention to buſineſs; and, when diſputes and conteſts 
were moſt to be feared, all were. unanimous and ſeemingly 
compoled. 1. 90 | 0 f 


Doki Nc proceedings ſo friendly to the deſigns of the Crown, the 


King himſelf became ſenſible, that he was not deſtined, in perſon, to 
carry into execution, the great ſchemeg which he had formed. 
He, however, endeavoured to conceal the declining ſtate ofthis 
health, to accompliſh, with more facility, his favourite views. 
A fortunate coincidence of circumſtances, had thrown the opi- 
nions of the people into the ſame channel with his own. The 


parties, in parliament, were ſo well poized, that in 2 mutual fear 


of each other, they both courted the King. The WMimoſnics 
which had always embroiled and embarraſſed his meaſures, 
were ſuſpended; and he had the ſatisfaction to have one glimpſe 
of ſerenity in the evening of a tempeſtuot reign. To continue 
a calm fo favourable to his fcheme of embarking England in the 
war, he ſpread reports of his recovery. But an accident accele- 


| « | 
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S AP. rated that diſſalution, which was 3 advancing 
by low degrees. On the twenty firſt of February, wellig Mill 
ares. to continue his uſualiverſion of hunting, he mounted this Hörde, 
though in a lat 0 ate of health, and riding out from 
Kenſington towards Hampton=court, he horſe fell, and in his 
fall, his Majeſty broke hie right collar- bone. HP was carried :to 
Hampton-court, and the bene wis ſet; but, gpnagary to advice, 
e returned ane IG 2 to n. 

| "= | 
His death. Trad nat thoughiitmight have haſtened the-death. of Wil 
5 liam, bore, for ſome time, no appearance of proving fatal. On the 
'twenty-cighth of February, the e in expreſs terms, 
that the King was perfectly recovered ; and, on the ſame day, * 
the ſent a meſſage to both houſes, concerning an union between 


the kingdoms of England and Sootland. On the firſt-of March, 
the bill for attainting.the pretended Prince of Wales, received the 
royal aſſent by commiſſion, On the ſecond day of that month, 
ſuch ſymptons appeared, that all hopes of the King's recovery 
were loſt. A defluction fell upon his knee. 'Theafthma, to which 
dhechad been always ſubject, increaſed. He breathed ſhort, and 
he mes reſtleſs and fevergh. The two houſes, in che mean time, 
xctitinued to fit. The council was aſſembled to receive. the 
reports af the phyſicians. But, even in that extremity, it was 
.malicioufly remarked, that no Engliſhman of quality had any 
acceſs io the King's chamber. About five in the morning, of 

Sunday the eighth of March, his Majeſty received the ſacrament, 
from the hands of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and at eight 

he expired, in the arms of one of his pages. Some papers, 
«which might throw conſiderable light on the hiſtory of this 
Prince, were, with his laſt breath, con ſigned to the hands of the 
Earbof Albemarle; and they were probably deſtroyrd by that 
lord. Albemarle, whoſe original office vas cthat of n tranſeriher 


of letters, had been employed, in the preceding month, on a ſervice 
| of 


* 
25 * 


wh ; 
© WILLIAM m. TY bes 
of the fame: Kind. lil hed fumes; on the ſeventernt of Te- HA f. 


IV. 
2 bruany from Holland, with: all the-ſecret correſpondences which 


had paſſed between the King and the 8 4 . _ m_— * 
” poſition; that the latter was d a 


Tuovon the character given of the Prince of Orage*, in» an Refi: 
early period: of his life, ran through the whole contact of King 
William, when be fat on the throm of England. ſome new and: 
ſtriking features were called forth, by the extraordinary events 
which filled his reign. His political condu@y and the diſpoſition: 
of his mind, have been varioufly and oppofutely repreſented: a 
thing not ſurprifing, in a country where writers: have not been 
able to diveſt them ſelves gf the prejudices: and partiatities incident 
to party. In fuck a jarring ſtate of opinions this Prince muſt 
have been too much praiſtd by the one fide, and by the other as 
extravagantly condemned. The neareſt path to trutk muſt 
certainly lie between theſe two extremes. But that path, thougii 
obvious, has not, hitherto been trod by hiſtorians; who have 
uniformly yielded to te prejudices of gthevs;. or have been 
ſwayed by their own. Their proximity to the period concerning 
which they wrote; may form, for many, a complete excuſe." 
The paſſions of party, came glowing down-on the current of the 
times. Authors caught the heat ef thoſe with whom they them 
ſelves were moſt connected in life; and became, inadvertentiy, 
and ſometimes» deſignedly, partial, through a r ee Wie. 
they unjuſtly a——_ with the name af Primus. 011464 


3 > at 
William the Third, King ob Dram Britain and lebend, was His perſon. 
in his perſon of a' middle fre, ill-ſhaped in his limbs, fomewhat 
round in the fhoulders, light brown in the colour of his hair and 
in his complexion. The lines of his faco were hard; and his noſe 
— 2 * a a and en me threw a kind ee 
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w—— harſh features, in ſome meaſure, agreeable. Though his 
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on his countenance, which tempered. its ſenciity, abs ended bo 


tution was weak, delicate and infirm, he loved the manly cxer- 
ciſes of the field; and often andulged. himſelf in the. pleaſures, and 

even, ſometimes, in the exceſſes of the table. In his private 
character, he was frequently harſh, paſſionate, and ſevere, with 
regard to tilfles. But when the ſubje&.roſe equal to his mind, 
and in the gumult of battle, he was dignified, cool, and ſerene. 
Though he was apt to form bad impreſſions,” which were not 
eaſily removed, he was neither vindictive in his diſpoſition, nor 
obſtinate in his reſentment. NegleQed in his e ucation, and, | 
perhaps, deſtitute by nature of an elegance of mind, he had no 
taſte for literature, none for the ſciences, none for the beautiful 
arts. He paid no attention to muſic, he underſtood no poetry. 

He diſregarded learning. He encouraged no men of letters, no 
painters, no artiſts of any kind. In fortification and in the ma- 
thematics, he had. a conſiderable degree bf knowledge. Though 
unſucceſsful in the field, he underſtood military operations by 


land. But he neither poſſeſſed nor pretended any {kill in mari- 
time affairs. * 


Ix the diſtribution of favours, he was cold and injudicious, 
In the puniſhment of crimes, often too eaſy, and ſometimes too 
ſevere. He was parſimonious where he ſhould be liberal; where 
he ought to be ſparing, frequently profuſe. In his temper he 
was ſilent and reſerved, in his addreſs ungraceful ; and though 
not deſtitute of diſſimulation, and qualified for intrigue, leſs apt 
to conceal his paſſions than his deſigns. Theſe defects, rather 
than vices of the mind, combining with an indifference about 
humouring mankind through their ruling paſſions, rendered him 
extremely unfit for gaining the affections of the Engliſh nation. 
His reign, therefore, was crowded with mortificationgyof varigus 
kinds. The diſcontented parties among his ſubjects, Found no 


difficulty 


* 
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difficulty in eſtranging the FEY of the people from a'Prince, 


perhaps, leſs than he deſerved, by the moſt obſequious of his par- 
liaments ; but it ſeems, upon the whole, apparent, that the nation 
adhered to his government, more from a fear of the return of his 
predeceſſor, than from any attachment to bie own Ronny or 
reſpe@® for his 295 to ay nern 71 en « 
Tuksk arch 6hturks oft the mie of Ki wrilkam pteteuted 
themſelves only to thoſe who'took a near and critical view of his 
conduct. To men who obſerved him at a diſtance, and as a prin- 
cipal object in the great ſcale of Furope, he appeared a reſpectable, 
a prudent, and even a great Prince. During the laſt twenty years 
of his life, his abilities, by a dexterous management of the events 
of the times, Taiſed” him to an influence in Chriſtendom, ſcarce 
ever before carried by a Prince beyond the limits of his own 
dominions. Peculiarly fortunate in the ſucceſs of his political 
meaſures, he obtained his authority through channels the moſt 
flattering,” becauſe the moſt uncommon. He was placed at the 
head of his native country, as the laſt hopes of her ſafety from 
conqueſt and a' foreign yoke. He was raiſed to the throne of 
Great Britain, under the name of her deliverer from civil tyranny 
and religious perſecution. He was conſidered in the ſame im- 
portant light by the reſt of Europe. The Empire, Spain, and 
Italy looked up to his councils, as their only reſource againſt the 
exorbitant ambition and power of Lewis the Fourteenth ; and 
France herſelf, when ſhe affected to deſpiſe his power the moſt, 


owned his importance, by an illiberal joy upon a falſe "port of 
his death *. 


poſſeſſed of few" talents to make him popular. He was truſted, . 


His public 


Bor if the private character of William has been too critically Reflections on 


examined, here the praiſe beſtowed on his public conduct ought 
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CH r. to terminate. Though he was brave in action, and loved war a8 
— — an amuſement, he poſſeſſed not the talents of a great general, and 
17% he was too prodigal of the lives of men. Though he obtained 

the name of a deliverer in England, and though, in fact, he might 
be conſidered in chat light, with regard to Europe, more is owing 
to his own ambition, than to a general love of mankind. In 
Holland, where he obtained the chief authority, in a time of pub- 
lic diſtreſs, he frequently exerciſed his power in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with the rights of a free flate*. In England, he ſcarce 
adhered, in any thing, to the moderate declaration which paved 
his way to the throne. Though he obtained the crown by elec- 
tion, he ſhewed no diſpoſition to relinquiſh any af its hereditary 
ornaments ; and though he affected to deſpiſe royalty, no Prince 
was ever more fond of the diſtinQtion paid to a King. His in- 
trigues to expel his uncle from a throne, which he himſelf intended 
to mount, were by no means ſuitable with any ſtrict adherence 
to virtue. To gain to his intereſt the ſervants of King James, 
may not have been inconſiſtent with thoſe allowances generally 
made for ambitious views. But there was a conſiderable want of 
morality, in his being acceflary to the ſuggefting of thoſe unpo- 
pular meaſures, which he turned, afterwards, with ſo much ſucceſs, 
againſt that unfortunate as well as imprudent Monarch. Upon 
the whole, if we muſt allow that King William, with all his 
faults, was a great Prince, it ought alſo to be admitted, that 
virtue was never an unſurmountable obſtacle to his ambition and 
views on power. 


© DꝰAvaux. * James II. D'Avaux, MSS. 1688. Dalrymple Appegd 
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Acceſſion of Anne. n OP of parties. Her firft eech to par- 
liament. She reſolves to praſecute the war. A general 
ferment, —— New miniſtry.— Marlborough and Godolphin in 
chief power, ——T hey correſpond with St. Germain. Parlia- 
ment prorogued, Affairs of Scotland.——A great ferment. —_— 
A ſeceſſion, of members. Act of ſettlement rejected. Cam- 
paign of 1702,—Operations at ſea,—— Succeſs before Vigo. 
New parliament. Proceedings. Penſion refuſed to Marl- 
Borough. His intrigues with St. Ger mains. Bill againſt 
occgſional conformity. Diviſion between the houſes.—Par- 
liament prorogued.—— Conduct f the M hig. Queen favonrs 
the Tories. Court of St. Germains. apply to Marlborough. 


| Afairs of Scotland. ——Charager of the Duke of Hamilton. 


His infiruftions from St. Germains,—— New parhament.——— Aft 
of ſecurity.—— Act of ſettlement rejected. Violent heats. —— 
State of Scotland, with regard to England. Afairs of Ire- 
land. — Campaign of 1703.——Progreſs of the French and 
Bavarians.— Operations on the Rhine In Flanders—and at 
ea. Aﬀairs of the North. A ſeffron of parliament. 
Ample ſupplies A dreadful tempeſt. ——Bill againſt occaſional 
conformity,——Scotiſh plot. Character of Simon Fraſer ,— 
His crimes, His plot diſcovered. Diſpute between the 
bouſes—— Parliament prorogued. 


NNE, Princeſs of Denmark, eldeſt ſurviving daughter of 
James the Second, mounted the throne of England, upon 
the death of King William, in conſequence of the act 

paſſed in the year 1689, for the ſettlement of the crown. The two 
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CHAP. houfes of parliament, as ſoon as the death bf the late King was 


— —„ 


State of par- 


made known, aſſembled ; and unanimouſly congratulated the 
Queen upon her acceſſion. To the privy council, who met at 
the ſame time, ſhe made the cuſtomary declaration; and ordered 
all the Lords and others, who had ſerved the late King in council, 
to take the oaths to herſelf in the ſame capacity. She was pro- 
claimed in the afternoon of the eighth of March, with the uſual 
ſolemnity, amidſt the applauſe of the populace. The two' ſuc- 
ceeding days were employed in receiving the addreſſes of the two 
houſes of parliament, the felicitations of the church, and the 
congratulations of the city of London. The late king, unpopular 
while he lived, was almoſt forgot as ſoon as dead; and the people, 
with their uſual eagerneſs for novelty, turned all their CO 
toward the firſt meaſures of the new reign.. 


THrovGH the late King had no reaſon to be pleaſed with either 
of the two parties who had divided between them the nation, he 
had, ſome months before his death, thrown himſelf and his affairs 
into the hands of the Whigs. The hopes derived by the Tories 
from the declining ſtate of his health, had prevented that vio- 
lence, which they might have otherwiſe exhibited in 'parlia- 
ment, on account of their being excluded from power. The 
unanimity in the two houfes, with regard to foreign affairs, pro- 
ceeded, probably, from the fame cauſe. The Whigs could deny 
nothing to the Crown, as their leaders were in office; and the 
Tories were not averſe from a war, which they themſelves were ſure 
to manage, after the expected demiſe of the King. The two 

parties had pledged themſelves too far to retreat from their en- 
gagements; and, therefore, though a change of miniſtry was 
naturally to be expected, from the acceſſion of a Princeſs, whom 
the coldneſs of her predeceſſor, and the diſreſpectful conduct of 
the party now in power, had evidently thrown into the arms. of 
the Tories, there was no reaſon to apprehend any change in the 


great line of the meaſures of government, 
Tas 
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TRE Queen, in her firſt ſpeech to parliament, furniſhed a 0 Hy A P. 
proc that ſhe was led by councils very different from thoſe of —— 
her predeceſſor in the throne. Though ſhe paid a compliment to Anne's firſt 
his memory in the beginning, ſhe concluded with a kind of cen- 2 q TY 
ſure upon his conduct. She aſſured the two houſes, that as her 
own heart was entirely Engliſh, ſhe would agree to every thing 
that they could either expect or deſire for the happineſs and pro- 
ſperity of England. The expreſſion manifeſtly, regarded the too 
great attachment to his own countrymen, for which King William 
had been blamed. But to this alluſion to the predilection of the 
late King for foreigners, ſhe added words that ſeemed highly to 
reflect on his moral conduct. In confirmation of her promiſe to 
both houſes, ſhe aſſured them, that they would always find HER a, 
ſtrict and religious obſerver of her word. The firſt part of the 
Queen's ſpeech contained the uſual aſſurances of a new reign. 

She agreed, ſhe ſaid, in ſentiments with the concurrent addreſſes 
of the two houſes, that too much could not be done for the allies, 
to reduce the exorbitant power of France. She recommended an 
union with Scotland, as neceſſary to the peace and ſecurity of 
both kingdoms.; and ſhe deſired that the revenue for the ſupport 
of the civil government, ſhould be renewed in a'manner ſuitable to 
her own honour and the dignity of the Crown *. 


THOUGH the Queen was at no pains to conceal her attachment Proceedings 
to one party, the other could not oppoſe her meaſures in parlia- 1 _ 
ment without deſerting their own. The eagerneſs which ſhe 
diſcovered to adhere to the meaſures of King William, with 
regard to foreign. affairs, would render an oppoſition to the 
neceſſary ſupplies too inconſiſtent with the late conduct of the 
Whigs. They made a merit, therefore, of complying with what 
they could not prevent. The commons purſued, with a ſhow of 
unanimity and zeal, the affairs recommended from the throne. 
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& King for the ſupport of the civil government. They 


treat for an union between England and Scotland. Proviſion had 
been already made, for the eventual expence of a war, during the 
ſucceeding ſummer; and the Queen, inſtead of demanding ſupplies | 
from the nation, found an opportunity of alleviating a part of 
their biden. When ſhe came to the houſe of lords, on the thit- 
tieth of March, to give the royal affent to the bill for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of her on revenue, the made a ſpeech from the throne, 
calculated to gain popularity. She told the two houſes, that 
though the funds for the civil lift might greatly fall ſhort of what 
they formerly produced, ſhe would give directions, that one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds of her own revenue ſhould be applied to the 
public ſervice of the year | 


WrrLEe Anne was rendering herſelf popular at home, ſhe 
gained the eſteem of her allies abroad, by ſhewing a warm zeal 
for their cauſe. Two days after the death of William, ſhe con- 
doled with the States of the United Provinces upon that event, 
in a letter. She aſſured them, that as ſhe had ſucceeded the late 
King in his throne, ſhe would alſo ſuceced him in the ſame incli- 
nation, to a conſtant union and amity with their republic, as well 
as adherence to the late alliances. That ſhe would concur with the 
allies in general, in meaſures neceſlary for the preſervation of the 
common liberty of Europe, in reducing the power of France within 
proper bounds. That ſhe ſhould always look upon the intereſts of 
England and thoſe of the States as inſeparable, and united with ſuch 
ties as could not be broken, without the greateſt prejudice to the 
two nations. The Earl of Marlborough was probably the adviſer 
of meaſures, which he afterwards executed with ability. The 
attachment which this nobleman had uniformly ſhewn to the 


© March 14. | 1 Journals, March zo. 


Queen, 
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Queen, when ſhe was little reſpected by the nation and perſecuted 
by the court, had either excited ſentiments of gratitude, or created 


principles of obedience to his inclinations in her mind. The firſt 
honours, and even the firſt conſiderable office, conferred in the 
preſent reign, were beſtowed on the earl. On the thirteenth of 
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March, he received the garter. The next day, he was appointed f 


captain- general of all the forces to be employed by the Queen, | in 
conjunction with the troops of the allies; and, the week there- 


after, he was diſpatched to Holland, in the character of ne 
dor extraordinary to the States — 


Tux victory obtained by the Tories over the Whigs, by the 
ſucceſſion of a ſovereign of their own principles to the throne, 
produced a ferment without doors, though all things bore a face 
of harmony and unanimity within. Violent men of both parties 
carried their own prejudices, with indecent freedom, to the preſs; 
and diſgraced their converfation with mutual re flections of the 
worſt and moſt dangerous kind. The Whigs were openly accuſed 
of aiming at the eſtabliſhment of a commonwealth, by endeavour- 


A ferment 
without 
doors. 


ing to deprive the reigning Queen of the ſucceſſion to che throne. 
The memory of the late King was attacked with open affertions 
of the ſame kind; though it is highly probable, that Prince | 


was very indifferent about what perſon ſhould mount, after him, 


the throne. An inquiry by the lords into this idle tale, produced 
only a negative proof of its not being founded in fact. They 


voted, upon an examination of King William's papers by a com- 
mittee, that nothing appeared that tended to the prejudice of her 
Majeſty, or her ſucceſſion to the crown. The Lords followed this 


unmeaning vote, with animadverſions upon injurious reflections ? 


printed againſt the Whigs. The Tories, in the mean time, 
failed not to annoy their opponents, in the ſame way. They pro- 
cured a vote, that a book, reflecting on King Charles the Firſt, 


* March 13. Life of Marlborough, vol. i, 5 May 12. 
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CHEN nei ſcandalous and villanous libel, that tended to the ſubver- 
— ſion of monarchy; and, as ſuch, they ordered the book to be hunt 
7 by the hands of the common hangman *. WY 


A new mi- ON the twelfth of April, the late King was privately interred; 

2 and, on the twenty-third of the ſame month, the Queen was 
crowned, with the uſual ſolemnity at Weſtminſter. The Tory 
party, who already governed her councils in private, were now 
admitted, without reſerve, into the public departments of the ſtate. 
The offices of the houſehold were filled with men of high prin- 
ciples for monarchy. The Lords Somers and Halifax, together 
with other leaders of the Whigs, were excluded from the new 
privy- council“; and their places ſupplied with eminent Tories. 
The Marquis of Normanby, remarkable for his attachment to her 
family, was raiſed to the office of lord privy- ſeal, by the Queen. 
But the moſt important promotion of all was that of the Lord 
Godolphin, to the ſtaff of lord high-treaſurer of England. 
Though Godolphin was well qualified for this important ſtation, 
he owed his office more to the influence of the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough, than to his own merit. The connexion, which had long 
ſubſiſted in political views, between theſe two noble perſons, had 
been lately more cloſely cemented, by the marriage of the ſon of 
the former with the eldeſt daughter of the latter. Their private 
intereſts being thus united, they carried forward, with harmony 
as well as abilities, the buſineſs of the public. 


Marlborough Tux acceſſion of Anne to the crown had removed to a diſtance 


1 the hopes of the court of St. Germains. But they were not en- 
reſpondence tirely quaſhed, till the appointment of her ſervants * Though 
With of, Ger- 


— * Marlborough had been raiſed by King William, in the preceding 
year, to the command of the Britiſh troops in Flanders, he liſtened, 


after the death of James the Second to the ſolicitations made in 


* May 16, April 4. * Stuart · papers, 1701. 
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favour of the ſon of that unfortunate Prince A kind of prin- © H A P. 


ciples/ in favour of che family of Stuart, had been mixed with this Wenn 


noble man'saverſion to William; and there is ſcarce any doubt, 
that had their reſtoration to the throne ſuited equally with his 
own private intereſt, but he would have preferred them to any 
other race of ſovereigns. Godolphin had been long attached to 
the ſame cauſe. Though he had promoted the views of the 
Prince of Orange, he ſoon changed his opinion, with regard to 
King William. He had liſtened with attention, ever ſince the 
expulſion of James, to all overtures made by the adherents of that 
Prince; and, upon his death, he expreſſed the ſame attachment 
and regard to his ſon. The natural timidity of his diſpoſition, 
prevented him formerly from making any vigorous exertions in 


favour of the excluded family; and, after the demiſe of William, 


the thing itſelf became more difficult, and beſides, his own zeal 


was rendered more cool, by the proſpect of advantage which he 
derived from the new reign. | | 7 


Tur ſtate of opinions had actually changed in England, with 


1702. 


State of opi- 
nions with 


the ſtate of its affairs. The crown, by the death of William, had regard to the 


fallen almoſt into the old channel, Inſtead of a foreigner. and 
only a relation, a. Princeſs, a native of the kingdom, the only 
daughter of a King, whoſe title, as far as it was hereditary, was 
undoubted, and at the ſame time, a proteſtant, and much attached 
to the church, had now poſſeſſion. of the throne. The greateſt 
part of the high-flying Tories, and even ſome vehement and de- 
termined Jacobites, were ſatisfied, on account of its convenience, 
with a ſmall deviation from the line of ſucceſſion. Though they 
were both, eſpecially the latter, invariably attached to the here. 
ditary deſcent of the crown, they were willing to leave to events, 
that might ariſe in the progreſs of time, what could not be done 
at preſent, either with certainty or without danger. Though 
they had a recent example before them, that the quiet enjoyment 
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ah 2 P. of the crown depended: by no means upon any hereditaty tight, 
ey hoped, that the influence of the reigning ſovereigy would 
enable her to bequeath the throne to her 'own farhify. © Similar 
fentiments had been adopted by the few perſons who {till formed, 
at St. Germains, the idle ſhow of a court. They knew the pro- 
feſfrons,. which the Queen had made to her father, during the moſt 
part of her predeceſſor's reign; and they endeavoured to fatter 
themfelves with hopes, that ſhe only took poſſeſſion of the go. 
vernment to reſtore and confirm the crown, eſpecially at her death, 
to her excluded brother. | 


War declared. THESE reaſons united the Tories and the Jacobites, in an una- 
nimous ſupport. of the government of the new Queen. The 
Whigs either yielded to the current of the people, always vio- 
lent for monarchy in every new reign, or they were aſhamed of 
oppoſing meaſures, which ſprung firſt from themſelves. On the 
ſecond of May, the buſineſs of the. intended war againſt France 
and Spain; was debated in the privy- council. The Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, maternal” uncle to the Queen, is ſaid to have propoſed, 
that the Engliſh nation ſhould only engage in the meaſures of the 
allies, as auxiliaries ; and that the chief weight of the war ought- 
to reſt on thoſe, who had moſt to fear from the power of France. 
The Earl of Marlborough, who had returned from Holland, after 
ſettling the projected operations with the States, declared himſelf 
vehement for an immediate declaration of war, to be iſſued by 
England, as a principal. The meaſures taken by himſelf, during 

an embaſly of a few days in Holland, rendered, in ſome degree, 
neceſſary: the meaſure which he ſupported. The States, upon the 
aſſurances made by the Queen, had agreed to all the propoſals of 
her reputed favourite. They had raiſed him to the chief com- 
mand of their troops; the allies had furniſhed, with. alacrity, their 
ſeveral quotas, and every thing was actually prepared for a vi- 
gorous and active campaign. A majority of the council yielded 


1 Stuart-papers, 1702, 


either 


er 


QUEEN” ANNE. 


eicher to the influence or reaſons of the Earl of Marlborough. 
Their reſolutions were communicated, the ſame day, to the com- 
mons z' n war was e in form on the __ of May. 


Tax commons had a to all that the court deſired 
with regard to war, before the death of the King. They had, 
therefore, no opportunity of ſhewing their hberality, in that 


reſpect, to the Queen. The public buſineſs being brought to a 


concluſion, the parliament was prorogued, on the twenty- fifth of 
May. Preparations: for proſecuting the war with vigour, by ſea 
as well as by land, had been made in the principal ports of the 
kingdom. 'Fhe Earl of Pembroke, who had been raiſed, by the 
late King, to the office of lord-admiral of England, was ſucceeded 
in that important department by the Prince of Denmark. The 
complaiſance of the different parties to the new Queen, induced 
them to overlook an informality in the commiſſion. conferred on 
her conſort. He was permitted to chuſe a council, for his infor- 
mation and aſſiſtance, in the executien of his office. This cir- 
cumſtance was conſidered as the ereat ion of a new board, a thing 
not allowable, according to the opinion of many, but by act of 
parliament. But the reſpect of the nation for the Queen, and the 
peculiar ſituation of the Prince himſelf, prevented all enquiry 
upon this ſubject. 


Wu the buſineſs of the public was carried on with ſuch 
unanimity in England, the affairs of Scotland became embroiled, 
intricate, and perplexed ”. Though the late King had found 
means to allay the ferment, concerning the buſineſs of Darien, the 
animoſities and heats againſt government were rather ſuſpended 
than, extinguiſhed. The. diſcontents of the Scotiſh nation had 
uniformly, ſubſiſted, during the whole of King William's. reign; 
and that Prince, with more policy than, juſtice, had continued, for 
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CHAP. the thirteen years he had-ſat on the throne, the ſame convention 
L—— parliament,'which-had placed the crown of Scotland on his head. 


1702, 


A great fer- 


ment. 


The unabating diſguſt among the people, rendered the King 
unwilling to remand them to a choice of a new repreſentative. 
Though the old parliament had frequently proved re fractory, he 
knew that they had rather yielded to the current of the times, than 
to either their regard to the intereſts of their conſtituents or their 
diſlike to his own government. Beſides, his ſervants had, through 
a long habit and experience, diſcovered the ſecret channel to the 
vote of every member. They made fuch good uſe of this 
knowledge, that the ferment concerning Darien had unaccount- 
ably ſubſided at once, in the January of 1701; and a kind of 
ſurly Wie prevailed, among the people, an that whats 
year *. 


Tag conduct of Anne, upon her acceſſion to the throne of 
Scotland, was by no means calculated to extinguiſh the diſcon- 
tents, which -lay lurking in every corner of that kingdom. Un- 
willing to offend the Whigs, whom her miniſters confidered as the- 
moſt powerful party, they continued all the ſervants of her pre- 
deceſſor, in the higher departments of the ſtate. The joy. 
therefore, which her elevation had raiſed among the diſcontented,. 


ſoon declined. They applied, through their leaders, for the diſ- 


ſolution of the convention- parliament. But they were oppoſed 
by the miniſters, who were afraid to venture upon the new 
choice of a people already inflamed. The Queen ſuffered herſelf 
to be perſuaded by the arguments of the latter, or to be ſwayed by 
her own fears. She continued the old parhament, which was 
appointed to meet on the ninth of June. To add to the diſcon- 
tents of thoſe, who called themſelves the country party, the Duke 
of Queenſberry, highly obnoxious to the people in general, was 
appointed commiſſioner. Prior to the meeting of parliament, the 
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Queen endeavoured to allay the bad humour of the malcontents, © HA F. 
and to ſoothe the people into an acquieſcence with regard to he 
own meaſures. She wrote a letter as early as the twenty-firſt of 
April, to the parliament, full of aſſurances of her protection to 

the rights of the people, and the intereſt and independence of the 

kingdom. She expreſſed her regret at the diſappointments of the 

African company. She promiſed her concurrence in every thing 

for the encouragement of the commerce of the nation in general, 

and for repairing the loſſes of the adventurers in particular. She 
recommended, at the ſame time, the union between the kingdoms; 

and that ſhe ſhould think the bringing to perfection a meaſure ſo 
falutary, the greateſt happineſs of her reign ꝰ. 


Fair words were by no means ſufficient, either to gratify the A feceſſin of 
populace or to gain their leaders. When the parliament, on the x." 2 
ninth of June, met at Edinburgh, the duke of Hamilton, before 
Her Majeſty's commiſſion was read, roſe in his place and proteſted. 
againſt their ſitting-. He offered his reaſons, in a ſhort ſpeech to 
the houſe; and communicated a paper to the ſame purpoſe, con- 
taining his owr proteſt, and that of fach members as ſhould. 
adhere to his opinion. He immediately went out of the houſe. 
Eighty members following his example, ſeceded at the ſame time; 
and were received in the ſtreets with the loudeſt acclamations of 
the populace, who had aſſembled on this extraordinary occaſion.” 
The members who remained in the houſe, notwithſtanding this 
great ſeceſſion, conſidered themſelves a legal parliament. After 
the commiſſion and the Queen's letter were read, theyadjourned, 
tor two days; and, when they met again, on the eleventh of June, 
they appointed the uſual committees, and proceeded to buſineſs. 
Overtures were received immediately for various acts of .import- 
ance, One of' theſe, declaring the preſent meeting a legal parlia- 


ment, and diſcharging all perſons from diſowning its authority, 


Letter, April 21, 1702. 
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v. 
L—— touched with the ſcepter, the next day“. 
1702. 
1 TRE diſſenting members We in vain to ;uRify their 
; {2 -0010Ng 


crownre- own conduct to the Queen. Though ſhe admitted their meſſenger, 

jetted, the Lord Blantyre, into her preſence, ſhe abſolutely refuſed'to 
receive their addreſs. She ſignified, at the ſame time, to the 
ſitting members, that ſhe was reſolved to maintain againſt all 
oppoſers, their dignity and authority as a legal parliament. The 
ſeſſion accordingly proceeded, with an appearance of vigour, 
amidſt all the clamours of the people. They granted an imme- 
diate ſupply to the Queen. They reprimanded 'the faculty of 
advocates, for declaring, that the proteſt and conduct of the ſe- 
ceded members, was founded on the laws of the kingdom. 
They paſſed an act for enabling the Queen to appoint commiſ- 
ſioners, for an union between the two kingdoms *. But, not- 
withſtanding their unanimity upon theſe points, an overture 
made by the chancellor, the Earl of Marchmont, for the ſcttle- 
ment of the crown in the proteſtant line, and for abjuring the 
pretended Prince of Wales, was rejected. The commiſſioner 
having received no inſtructions, upon that head, from England, 
laid his commands upon Marchmont not to proceed, But the 
vehemence of the latter overcame his reſpect, for the authority of 
the former, 
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Parſes of tat THE Queen herſelf and her Engliſh miniſters were, at the 
cir.umitance.. time, extremely averſe from this meaſure. They had various 
reaſons for keeping the ſucceſſion open in Scotland. They 
wiſhed to retain a check upon the Whigs, and to awe the family 
of Hannover; who, from a near proſpect of the crown, might 
extend their intrigues to the affairs of the kingdom. They 


favoured, at the ſame time, the excluded Prince. Beſides, the 
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regard 
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regard which Anne may be naturally ſuppoſed to have enter= 
tainied for 4 brother, ſhe had given a thouſand aſſurances to her 


füther; to do every thing in her power to reſtore the ſucceſſion to 


the ancient channel, even before the death of her own ſon the 
Duke of Glouceſter; The demiſe of that Prince, her own deſpait 
of progeny, her reſpect for the memory of a father, and ſome 


affection for her own family, had probably rendered her inclined 


to transfer the crown, at her death, to the pretended Prince of 


Wales. Her chief miniſter Godolphin, and her greateſt favourite 
the Earl of Marlborough, had added the moſt ſolemn oaths, to 


their promiſes to ſupport the intereſt of King James and his ſon. 
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They had oY theſe Pon even fince the acceſſion of the 


into theit — * though they never meant to Jeni her, dur 
ing her life, of the crown, ſhould ſhe continue to hold it under 


their direction and miniſtry. 
Marchmont, the members who oppoſed it, diſcovered an ineli- 
nation for admitting the diſſenting members into the houſe, 


ment, from the thirtieth of June to the eighteenth of Auguſt. 


by the Scotiſh malecontents. 
appointed for an union between the two kingdoms, both parties 


the whole fell for the time to the ground. 


Stuart - papers, 1702. 


Queenſberry, afraid of the conſequences, adjourned the parlia- 


A kind of unſettled tranquillity ſucceeded the combuſtion raiſed 


But though commiſſioners were 


ſhewed ſo little inclination to finiſh that important” treaty, that 


Overcome 


DURING. the heats raiſed by the ill-timed overture *made by partiament: 


1 procogued,. 


The majority of 
the Scots had, in their diſguſt at the conduct of the late King, 


with regard to their commerce, forgot thoſe terrors for their 
religion, which had induced them to place the crown on his 
head. The Highlanders, eſpecially, who were never enthuſiaſts; . 
had always. ſuffered their high notions of hereditary right, to 
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overcome their . to Preſbytery. The acceſſion of Anne, 
by bringing the throne nearer to the old ſtock, had eſtabliſhed j in 
their minds a kind of certainty, that things were to return to their 


former channel. The aſſurances given by them of ſupporting, 
upon a proper occaſion, the efforts of the malcontents*, encou- 


raged greatly the ſeceſſion of the diſſenting members; who cer- 
tainly covered their affection for the excluded family, under the 
ſpecious pretext of adhering to the laws of their country. 


THOUGH the war was kindled on all ſides, between the allies 
and the houſe of Bourbon, the campaign produced no deciſive 
event. The feeble ſtate of the latter, was balanced by the 
unprepared condition of the former; who, except England and 
Holland, were not furniſhed with the means of acting with any 
vigour, The military operations of the ſeaſon began, on the 
part of the allies, with the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, which the 
Elector of Cologn had placed in the hands of the French*. The 
Prince of Baden aſſembled, in the mean time, an army on the 
Upper-Rhine, to cut off the communication between the country 
of Alſace and town of Landau, which he reſolved to beſiege. The 
French found themſelves unable to relieve either of. thoſe impor- 
tant places, Keyſerſwaert ſurrendered to the allies, after a ſiege 
of fifty-nine days*; and Landau, having been gallantly defended 
for three months, fell into the hands of the King of the Romans, 


on the tenth of September. The Duke of Burgundy, having 


under him the Mareſchal de Boufflers, made an attempt, in vain, 
upon Nimeguen “; and the Earl of Marlborough, having taken 
the command of the allied army in Flanders, on the ſecond of 
July, was diſappointed in all his endeavours to bring the enemy 
to battle. He, however, reduced Venlo *, Ruremonde ?, and the 
citadel of Liege *; and having thus opened the navigation of the 


5 Stuart-papers, MSS, t April 15, v "June 15. w June 11, 
2 Sept, 23. Y OR. 7. *QQ, 23. 
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Maeſe, and the communication with the town of Maeſtricht, 
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put an end, with reputation, to the campaign on the fide of 6 


Flanders. | 


Tur principal effort of the Emperor was made in Italy, 


1702. 


in Italy. and 


where Prince Eugene, who commanded his forces, was oppoſed on the Rhine. 


by the combined armies of France and Spain. Eugene, as early 


as the firſt of February, had ſurpriſed Cremona. But he was 


inſtantly expelled from the place, chiefly by the valour of the 


Iriſh troops, in the French ſervice: The Mareſchal de Villeroi 


was, however, taken by the Germans, and the command devolved 
on the Duke De Vendòme. The young King of Spain took the 
field, in perſon. Having left the government in the hands 'of the 
Queen, aſſiſted by a council, he had paſſed into Naples, and took - 


the nominal command of the army, which was actually led by 
Vend6me. A body of five thouſand, under the general Viſcomti 
were defeated, at Santa Vittoria, on the twenty- fixth of July. 


Prince Eugene was forced, on the firſt of Auguſt, to raiſe the 


blockade of Mantua; and he was in ſome degree worſted, on the 
fifteenth of the ſame month, at Luzara. This advantage, ob- 


tained by the French in Italy, was followed by a victory on the 
Upper Rhine. The Marquis de Villars, having been detached by | 
the army commanded by the Mareſchal de Catinat, defeated the 


Imperialiſts, under the Prince of Baden, though fluſhed with the 


conqueſt of Landau. To ſum the whole of this campaign, the 


French loſt the ' greateſt number of towns, and gained moſt 
advantages in the field. | 


THe operations at ſea were leſs favourable to France and Spain, 
than the campaign by land. The confederate fleet, ' conſiſting of 
fifty ſhips of the line, thirty Engliſh and twenty Dutch, commanded 


in chief by Sir George Rooke, failed, on the firſt of July, from 


vt. Helens. They carried twelve thouſand troops on board, nine 
Vo“. II. | Ti thouſand 
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0 * thoufand Engliſh, and three Dutch, under the command of the 
Duke of Ormond: Detained by calms and by contrary winds, 
79 they arrived not in the neighbourhood of Cadiz, which place they 
intended to attack, till the twelfth of Auguſt; Having landed 
the troops, the Duke of Ormond: took Fort St. Catharine; and. 
Port St. Mary; which laſt place was plundered. by the licentious 
ſoldiery, contrary to the intentions and commands of their gene- 
ral. After a vain attempt on Fort Matagorda, the troops were 
reimbarked, in the middle of September. The confederates . 
ſteered then their courſe to Vigo, where the Spaniſh galleons, 
under the convoy of thirty French ſhips of war, commanded 
by Chateau- Renaud, were juſt arrived; and having unexpectedly, 
and almoſt unperceived, come to anchor before the place, they 
reſolved to attack it with the utmoſt vigour. 


2 THE French and Spaniards had carried up their veſſels beyond 
a ſtreight, defended. on the one ſide by a caſtle, on the other by 
platforms. mounted with cannon, together with a, ſtrong boom, 

fermed of. maſts, cables, and chains, thrown acroſs the entrance. 

The Duke of Ormond: having landed ſome troops, took the 

caſtle. Vice-admiral Hopſon, in the Torbay, broke through 

the boom. He. was followed by the Dutch ſquadron; under 

: Vandergoes. The French admiral, perceiving the boom broken, 
the caſtle and platforms-taken,. the enemy in the ſame baſon with 

his own ſquadron, ordered his ſhip to be; ſet on fire; His 

example was followed by all the reſt. But when the enemy 

were thus employed in deſtroying their own fleet, the Engliſh. 

and Dutch endeavoured to extinguiſh the flames. Six men of 

war were taken, ſeven ſunk, and nine burnt. Of thirteen 
galleons, nine fell into the hands of the confederates, and four 

were deſtroyed. Though the greateſt part of the treaſure on 

board the galleons, had been removed * the enemy, the Engliſh 
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annihilated from that moment. 
thus amply recovered at Vigo, the laurels he had loft before 
Cadiz, returned to England; and was received at London with 
great marks of favour by the Queen, and with the loud accla- 
mations of the populace. | 


In Poland the war was carried on with vigour, between 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, and King Auguſtus, The firſt 
advancing to Warſaw with rapid march, put a ſudden end to the 
Poliſh diet aſſembled at that place, Auguſtus fled /precipitately 
to Cracow, whither he was purſued by the Swedes, The King 
of Poland, in the mean time, having poſted himſelf advantage- 
oully at Cliffow, with thirty thouſand men, chiefly Saxons, 
Charles marched toward him; and without permitting his troops 
to reſt a moment, though much inferior in number, attacked, 
routed, and put to flight the enemy. Four thouſand Saxons lay 
dead on the field. A great number of the Poles were alſo flain. 
Two thouſand; with all the artillery and baggage of King Auguſ- 
tus, fell into the hands of the Swedes. Cracow, though pro- 
vided with the means of defence, ſurrendered without reſiſtance. 


But an accident which befel the conqueror, ſtopt his own progreſs 


and encouraged his enemies to renew their efforts. Having 
fallen from his horſe, in marching out of Cracow, he was con- 
| fined for ſix weeks to his bed; while Auguſtus afſembled at 
Sandomir, his own partiſans, under the name of a diet. Ano- 
ther diet, ſoon after, met at Warſaw. They ſent a deputation to 
the King of Sweden ; but that Prince refuſed to admit their 
deputies into his preſence, under the pretence, that the Republic 
had made "themſelves parties in the war, by having fought ag gainſt 
him in the battle of Chiſow””. 


* Hil. 5 Nord, tom. ii. 
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DvRING theſe tranſactions abroad, the Queen made à progreſs 
through a part of the kingdom. She viſited Oxford! She ſpent 
ſome time at Bath. She accepted of an invitation to Briſtol; She 
was received every where with the marks of public joy, indiſcri- 
minately beſtowed by the-populace on all princes. But it appeared 
in the new elections, for ſhe had diſſolved the parliament on the 
ſecond of July, that, from her avowed principles in favour of the 
high-church, ſhe was extremely popular, The Tory-party, 


when the votes depended on the free ſuffrages of the vulgar; 


prevailed. The new parliament, after two prorogations, met at 
Weſtminſter, on the twentieth of October; and the commons 


having unanimouſly choſen Mr. Robert Harley for their ſpeaker, 


the Queen, as uſual, made a ſpeech to both houſes from the 
throne. Having expreſſed her ſatisfaction at meeting a new par- 
liament, ſhe demanded ſuch ſupplies as might enable her to 
comply with engagements already made, and ſuch others az 


might be deemed neceſſary for the encouragement and ſupport of 


the allies. To induce her ſubjects to bear, with cheerfulneſs, the 


neceſſary taxes, ſhe deſired her parliament to inſpe& all the ac- 


counts of receipts and payments, and to puniſh. abuſes; » She 
obſerved, ſhe ſaid, with a degree of concern, that the funds for the 


| year had, in ſome meaſure, failed; and that, though ſhe had 


Proceedings 
of the com- 
mons. 


paid and applied the hundred thouſand pounds, which ſhe had 
promiſed to the laſt parliament, yet that ſum had not e the 


deficiency *. 


Tu lords congratulated her Majeſty, in general terms, upon 
the ſucceſs of her arms, under the Earl of Marlborough“. But 


the commons ſhewed the principles that prevailed in their houſe, 
by comparing, with advantage, the preſent reign with the lat 
The Queen had mentioned in her ſpeech, her great concern at 


the diſappointment before Cadiz; and the commons, in their 
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addreſs, made light of that-misfortune, when compared with the 
wonderful progreſs of her arms: in Flanders, under the Earl of 
Marlborough, who had ſignally RETRIEVED the ancient honour 
and glory of the Engliſh nation. This reflection on the memory 
of the late King; was oppoſed by the Whigs, in a manner which 
ſhewed only the great ſuperiority of the Tories, when the houſe was 
divided upon the queſtion *. The ſame day a ſupply was unani- 
mouſly voted for the war. The commons reſolved, on the thir- 
tieth of October, that forty thouſand ſeamen ſhould be employed 
for the ſervice of the next year. They voted, on the ſixth of 
November, that the Engliſn proportion of land forces, to act in 
conjunction with the allies, ſhould be forty thoufand men. They 
granted a ſupply of eight hundred thouſand pounds, for main- 
taining theſe forces, three hundred and fifty thouſand, for the 
guards and garriſons, including five thouſand men, to be employ- 
ed by ſea; and fifty thouſand d for ſubſidies to her Ma- 


jeſty's allies. 


IN the . mid of this good humour in parliament, intelligence 
of the ſucceſs before Vigo arrived at London. The Queen ac- 
quainted the two houſes, that ſhe had appointed the twelfth of 
November as a day of thankſgiving, for the ſignal ſueceſſes of her 
arms. She accordingly went, in perſon; to St. Paul's, on that 
day *, attended by the peers and commons. A light diſpute be- 
tween the two houſes, interrupted, for a moment, the general 


harmony and unanimity which ſeemed to prevail. On a com- 


plaint made to the commons, by Sir John Packington *, againſt the 
Biſhop of Worceſter, for an undue interference in the late elections, 
they addreſſed her Majeſty to remove that prelate from the office 
of lord almoner. The lords, offended at the proceedings of the 
commons, againſt a member of their body, preſented a counter 
addreſs to the Queen. She, however, choſe to comply with the 
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requeſt of the commons, whom ſhe knew to be devoted to her 
ſervice, She had told the lords, with a degree of ſpirit, that though 


ſhe had not yet received any proof of the complaints againſt the 
Biſhop of Worceſter, ſhe conſidered it as her undoubted right to 
continue or diſplace any of her ſervants at pleaſure. That prelate 


was accordingly diſmiſſed immediately from the office of almoner *, 


'His diſgrace proceeded more from the reſentment of the high- 


church party, for his having adhered to their opponents, than 


from any undue. influence uſed in the election for Worceſter. 


THe - readineſs: ſhewn by the Queen to gratify the commons, 


produced a return of complaiſance on the part of that aſſembly. 


In conſequence of a meſſage, carried to the houſe by Secretary 


Hedges, they reſolved, that the yearly ſum of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſhould be ſettled on the Prince of Denmark, 
ſhould he happen to ſurvive her Majeſty '. But to an application 


made by the Queen, in favour of the Earl of Marlborough, they 
paid not the like regard, That nobleman, having finiſhed with 


great reputation, the campaign in Flanders, had, in the beginning 


of November, quitted the army and reſolved to return to the 
Hague. Having embarked on the Maeſe at Maeſtricht, he was 
taken priſoner by a part of the garriſon of Guelders, the only 
place now remaining to the French, in Spaniſh Guelderland. 
The good fortune which had attended the Earl in the field, did 
not deſert him on the preſent occaſion. Producing a fictitious 
paſs to the enemy, he was diſmiſſed in a few hours, without being 
known ; and, having ſettled meaſures with the States, he arrived 
in England, in the end of November“. 2 


Two days after his arrival, a committee of the houſe of com- 
mons, preſented the Earl with the thanks of that afſembly, for 


his great and ſignal ſervices. On the ſecond of December, her 


* Nov, 21. Nov. 25. = Ny. 28. » Nov. zo. 


Majeſty 


Majeſty informed the council, that ſhe intended to raiſe him to C 1 P. 
the rank of a duke; and, on the tenth of the ſame month, ſhe ſe n... 
a meſſage to the commons, to requeſt them to ſettle, upon him “ 
and his heirs for ever, ſive thouſand pounds a year, which ſhe 

had granted him out of the poſt- office, during her o-] ! / 

life o. The private character of Marlborough, notwithſtanding 

the brilliancy of his public tranſactions, was not calculated to 

gain friends, An .inordinate love of money had induced him 
frequently to ſtoop to acts of meanneſs, that were as inconſiſtent 

with the conduct of a gentleman, as they were unworthy of his 

great talents. His political delinquency was, at the ſame time, 
brought to his account, by the two great parties which divided 

the nation. The Tories had not yet forgot his deſertion of his 

bene factor King james the Second; and thoſe who favoured the 
revolution remembered, to his diſadvantage, his conduct toward 

the late King. The Queen's meſſage was received, at firſt, with 
aſtoniſhment and ſilence. A violent debate, at length, aroſe. 

Much was ſaid of the merit of Marlborough. But the houſe in- 

formed the Queen, that they could not comply with a precedent 

to alienate the revenue of the crown ?. . 


THE Duke foreſeeing, from the complexion of the debates, that His int'igues 
their reſult would be unfavourable, prayed the Queen to withdraw 2: Dig _ 
her meſſage. 0 This circumſtance, however, hindered not the 
commons from preſenting their addreſs. The Tories, who now 
formed a great majority, contrived to convey a reflection on the 
late King, in their refuſal of a ſettlement on Marlborough. They 
complained that the revenue of the crown had been already too 
much reduced, by the exorbitant grants of the laſt reign, to bear any 
further alienation. The adherents of the excluded branch of the 
family of Stuart, ſeemed to be moſt inelined to involve Marlbo- 
rough in the cenſure paſſed upon King William. Though he 
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was known to have uniformly oppoſed the power of that Prince, 
he was not deemed ſincere in his profeſſions and promiſes to his 
rival. His zeal, it is certain, had greatly abated, ſince the aeceſ- 
ſion of Anne to the throne. He, however, kept upon fair terms 
with the court of St. Germains. He endeavoured to aſeribe to 
the multiplicity of his affairs, that want of attention, which 
actually proceeded from a change in his own views. He had, 
throughout the preceding ſummer, expreſſed frequently a warm 
attachment to the cauſe of the pretended Prince of Wales; and, as 
a proof of his zeal, he granted paſſes to the agents of that Prince, 
when they wiſhed to tranſport themſelves into France to inform their 
maſter of the ſtate of his affairs in England“. But though he expoſed 
himſelf to the laws of His country by this conduct, he had not the 
good fortune to ſatisfy thoſe hot he ee to o ſerve. e 


— 
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SHOULD a judgment be formed of 5 principles of the ili 
houſe of commons, fromtheir diſpoſition to animadvertupon the con- 
duct of the late King, they might be concluded to have been extremely 
averſe from the change which that Prince had made in the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown. The commiſſioners for public accounts made 
ſtrict inquiries into the application of the public money, in the laſt 
reign *. Sir Edward Seymour, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the debate againſt Marlborough, moved for leave to bring in a 
bill, for reſuming all grants made in King William's reign, and 
for applying them to the uſe of the public. This motion was 
carried by a very great majority. But another, made by Mr. 
Walpole, that all grants, made in the reign of King James, ſhould 
be reſumed, paſſed in the negative. The prevailing party, con- 
liſting chiefly of the landed intereſt, followed their victory with 
another important motion. They procured an order for bringing 
in a bill, to prevent all perſons to be members of the houſe of 
commons, except ſuch as ſhould be found poſſeſſed of real eſtates, 


* Stuart-papers, 1702, Journals, Dec. 3 Dec. 23. t 120 againſt 78. 
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Theſe motions, however, ſeemed rather intended to ſhew the 
power of the party, than meant ſeriouſly to be carried into laws. 


The bill of reſumption, in particular, was deemed ſo ſevere, that 
it was actually dropt afterwards, by thoſe who had carried the 


motion for its being introduced, with ſo high a hand); and the 


bill, for members to poſſeſs real eſtates, was thrown out by the 
lords. f 


WHILE the Tories carried every thing in the houſe of com- 
mons, their violence was conſiderably checked, by the predomi- 
nancy of the oppoſite party in the houſe of peers. The act paſſed 
in the firſt year of William and Mary, in favour of proteſtant 
diſſenters, had been always diſliked by the high- church party. 
The influence of the court, joined to the zeal of the Whigs, had 


prevented any attempt to repeal this act, as long as William ſat 


upon the throne. But the party who favoured the church, find- 
ing themſelves ſo powerful in the houſe of commons, under a 
Queen who adhered to their principles, paſſed an order, on the 
fourth of November, for bringing in a bill to prevent. occaſional 
conformity. The bill. was accordingly prepared and intro- 
duced, by Mr. Bromley and Mr. St. John, the latter, afterwards 
well known, under the title of Bolingbroke. On the ninth 
of December, the bill was, a third time, read, paſſed, and 


ſent to the lords. Though the latter rejected not the bill, they 


made ſeveral amendments, to which the commons would not 


yield. A conference between the two houſes, upon the ſubject, 
produced nothing but a more firm adherence, on both ſides, to 
their reſpective opinions. The commons ordered, at length“, * 
their proceedings upon this whole affair to be printed. Their 
example was followed by the lords, and the bill was dropt. 


Tux bill to prevent occaſional e furniſhed not the 
only cauſe of diſpute between the two houſes. The commiſ- 
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ſioners, appointed for the inſpection of public accounts, proceed 
ing with their inquiries, the commons reſolved, that the Lord 
Halifax, auditor of the exchequer, had been guilty of a breach of 
truſt and great miſmanagements in his office. The lords having 
called for the accounts, came to a reſolution diametrically oppo- 
ſite to that of the commons. They voted, that the lord Halifax 
had performed the duty of his office, as auditor of the exchequer, 
in tranſmitting the impreſt rolls to the Queen's remembrancer. 
The commons, in a conference, denied the right of the lords to 
examine any accounts, as they could neither ſupply deficiencies, 
nor apply any ſurpluſage, the grant of all aids being inherently 
veſted in the commons. That even, in their judicial capacity, the 


lords could only proceed againſt miſmanagements, upon the eom- 


plaint of the commons; and that no information collected from the 
accounts themſelves, could entitle the lords either to acquit or 
condemn. The lords, provoked at the repreſentations of the 
lower houſe, reſolved, that the peers had an undoubted right to 
take cognizance of the public accounts. That their proceedings, 
with regard to the Lord Halifax, were regular; and that the 
commons, in their conference, had thrown unbecoming reflections 
on the lords, and had uſed unparliamentary arguments. 


Tux commons equally irritated, reduced the arguments ad- 
vanced by their committee, into votes of their houſe. A ſecond 
conference rather increaſed than diminiſhed the heats on both 
ſides. But a ſudden prorogation put an end'to the diſpute and 
the ſeſſion. The Queen came to the houſe of lords, on the 
twenty-ſeventh of February, and made a ſpeech from the throne. 
She thanked the two houſes for the diſpatch they had given to 
the public buſineſs. She thanked the commons, in particular, for 
their great ſupplies; and for their readineſs in making a proviſion 
for the Prince wn Denmark. To ratify the Tories, and in ad- 
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herence to her own principles, ſhe declared herſelf ſtrongly in 
favour of the eſtabliſhed church. She hoped, ſhe ſaid, that ſuch. 
of her ſubjects as had the misfortune to diſſent from the church 
of England, ſhould reft ſecure and ſatisfied in the act of tolera- 
tion, which ſhe was firmly reſolved to maintain. That thoſe, 
who had the advantage and happineſs to be of the church, ſhould 
conſider, that ſhe had been educated in its principles. That ſhe 
had run great hazards for its preſervation. That ſhe would take 
particular care to maintain and encourage all its privileges and 
rights, and to tranſmit them ſecurely to poſterity. Having ex- 
preſſed her opinion, that further laws were neceſſary for reſtrain- 
ing the ſcandalous licentiouſneſs of the preſs; the lord keeper, by 
her command, prorogued the parliament to the twenty-ſecond of 


April”, 


THE Queen and thoſe who led her councils, had ſome reaſon to 
wiſh for new reſtrictions on the licence aſſumed by the writers of 
pamphlets and periodical papers. Though the Whigs, on the 
acceſſion of Anne, turned their thoughts more to their own danger 
from their opponents, than the poſſeſſion of power, their hopes 
of regaining the influence which they had loſt, gradually aroſe. 
In the houſe of commons, their oppoſition had been hitherto 
languid and feeble. The prejudices of thoſe without were, there- 
fore, to be raiſed, to ſecond efforts that might prove ſucceſsful 
within. The preſs was employed, with great aſſiduity, by the 
adherents of the party; and a people naturally jealous of their 
rulers, began already to catch the flame. The new reign, how- 
ever, was ſtill too popular to be ſhaken, by aggravated complaints. 
The terrors of the nation for popery, had altogether ſubſided, in 
their knowledge of the Queen's firm adherence to the proteſtant 
religion. The war had been carried on with a vigour and a ſuc- 
ceſs unknown in the preceding reign; and the ſpirits of mankind 
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O 3 P. being raiſed, by the flouriſhing aſpect of affairs, public credit, that 
—— had languiſhed long, was in a great meaſure reſtored, 

1703. | tt | 
Gas Taz low-church party, it ought to be confeſſed, had ſome 
Tories. 7 reaſon to wiſh for a change, in the meafures of the court, with 


regard to themſelves. Their conduct towards the Princeſs of 
Denmark was neither forgot nor forgiven, by Queen Anne; and 
her reſentment had joined with her principles, in throwing her 
completely into the hands of the high-church party. The Whigs 
were, in a manner, proſcribed and debarred from office; and the 
power which they {till retained in the houſe of lords, ſeemed to 
demand their-being excluded from honours. On the ninth of 
March, they were furniſhed with a proof that the current of royal 
favour was ſet another way. To ſecure a majority in the upper- 
houſe, for the party whole intereſts were abetted by the Queen, 
four of the moſt vehement Tories were raiſed to the peerage. 
Finch, Gower, Granville, and Seymour were the perſons dignified; 
upon this occaſion, with honours. Others of the party, already 
in the houſe of lords, were gratified with higher titles. The 
Marquis of Normanby, in particular, was created duke of the ſame 


name. But the title of Duke of Buckinghamſhire being after- 
wards added, he is better known by the latter name *. 


Secret view THE conduct of the court, and the views of the prevailing party 
in the houſe of commons, was conſidered, by their opponents, as 
proceeding from a deſign of defeating, ultimately, the ſuceeſſion 

4: of the crown in the family of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh. A coin- 
io eidence of circumſtances, it is certain, had thrown the church. 
| party, in ſome degree, into the ſcale of the excluded branch of 
| the houſe of Stuart. T hey concluded that the more violent Whigs 
were, from principle, attached to a republican ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, They apprehended that thoſe whom their own ambitious 
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views had joined to that party, would, either from intereſt or C HA WW, 
revenge, abet the religious opinions and civil prejudices of the Cnmn— 
diſſenting proteſtants, upon the event of the acceſſion of a foreign 77 
Prince to the throne, Beſides, the attachment to the hereditary 

deſcent of the crown, when ingrafted on the firſt principles of the 

church of England, had weighed much with thoſe who were moſt. 

zealous for her doctrines. The dangers and the apprehenſions 

ariſing from popery had vaniſhed. The terrors, which had ſeized 

the nation, on that head, at the revolution, were aſcribed to the 

arts and machinations of the republican party, in which all dif- 

ſenters were erroneouſly comprehended, to furniſh themſelves 

with an opportunity of rearing their own favourite fabric of go- 

vernment, on the ruins of a diſputed. throne . 


Men ſwayed by theſe opinions were eafily induced to liſten to of the high- 
the declared Jacobites, and to follow the inſtructions of the cout . 
of St. Germains. The latter deemed the church of England 
thoroughly in their intereſt. The bill to prevent occaſional con- 
formity, and that to grant a year longer to ſuch as had neglected to 
take the oath of abjuration, were ſuggeſted and abetted by the 
determined adherents of the pretended Prince of Wales. The 
frſt of thoſe bills had failed, through the prevalence of the Whig- 
party in the houſe of lords; and the latter, through an amend- 
ment of the peers, became a further ſecurity for the ſucceſſion 
which it was intended to defeat. Two clauſes were added, with 
ſuch art to the bill, that the high-church party durſt not oppoſe. 
them, without endangering their influence with the nation, and 
declaring themſelves too precipitately for a meaſure, which time 
only could gradually accompliſh. To endeavour either directly 
or indirectly to defeat the ſucceſſion, as now limited by law, was 
declared high-treafon ; and the oath of abjuration, a eireumſtanoe 
neglected in the firſt bill, was impoſed on the whole Iriſh nation. 
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Tux court of St. Germains derived great hopes from the 


friendly diſpoſition of tlie Engliſh houſe of commons. But they 


turned their eyes, with moſt attention, to the Duke of Marl- 


berough and the Lord Godolphin. The firſt, by poſſeſſing the 


command of the army, might have effeQually ſerved their cauſe, 
had his profeſſions been ſincere. The latter, though timid in 
his councils, 'was a man of abilities, and uniformly attached to 
the excluded branch of the royal family. Marlborough, whoſe 
great influence in the meaſures of the court was known, had 
made himſelf a party againſt the Whigs*, by extending, in his 
own department, his animadverſions to thoſe members of the 
houſe of peers, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in oppoſing 
what was deemed detrimental to the eventual ſucceſſion of the 
family of Hannover.. He was, therefore, preſſed by the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales, through his emiſſaries, to enter into an 
immediate treaty; the terms of which were, to leave Queen 
Anne in poſſeſſion of the crown during her own life, provided 
ſhe would ſecure the ſucceſſion to her brother at her death *. To 
effectuate this ſecurity, the act of occaſional- conformity was not 
thought ſufficient; though the church of England ſeemed to 
eonclude, that her own ſafety was involved in the reſtoration of 
the hereditary deſcent of the crown into its former channel *. He 
therefore propoſed, that the act of ſettlement itſelf ſhould be 
repealed; a thing, he thought, not impracticable in the preſent 
diſpoſition of the parliament. 


Tus ſervants of the pretended Prince, at the ſame time, en- 
deavoured, through Marlborough, to reconcile the Queen herſelf 
to their views, by applying to her feelings, and propoſing various 
expedients. They inſinuated that, conſidering the juſtice and 
piety of Anne, it was not to be ſuppoſed, that ſhe would obſtruct 
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the eventual ſucceſſion of her brother ; a l which, they 
ſaid, ſhe owed to her own glory, the memory of her father, and 


her ſolemn engagements to that Prince. They affirmed, that it 


had in the world . To facilitate, therefore, the execution of the 
ſcheme, which they earneſtly wiſhed her to adopt, they inſinuated, 
that the putting her brother in an immediate poſſeſſion of the 
crown of Scotland, would be the moſt effectual means for ſecuring 
to him the eventual ſucceſſion of the crown of England; and 
that this deciſive meaſure would be attended with little difficulty, 
conſidering, that the majority of parliament, in the two king- 


the throne ®. 


To this extraordinary, and perhaps, impracticable proje&, 
deſtined to be laid before the Queen, the agents of the court of 
St, Germains, ſhewed an inclination to confirm Marlborough in 
the cauſe of their maſter, by engaging his own ambition. His 
only ſon, the Marquis of Blandford, having died at Cambridge, 
on the twentieth of February, the Duke had no proſpect of 
tranſmitting his name to poſterity through the male line. Of four 
daughters, two were already married, the eldeſt to the ſon of the 
Lord Godolphin, and the ſecond to- the earl of Sunderland. 
Colonel Sackville, who had, during the late reign, carried on the 
correſpondence between Marlborough and che court of St. Ger- 
mains, and who had always free acceſs to the, Duke, propoſed a 
marriage between his third daughter, and the pretended Prince 
of Wales. How Marlborough geciyed the propoſal is gcertain, 
But the negociation ſeems not to have ended with thE®preſent 
year. The adherents of the family of Hannover, either ap- 
priſed of this projected connexion, or willing to gain to their own 
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was not to be thought, ſhe would contribute to exclude her own 
family, in favour of a ſtranger, the moſt diſtant relation ſhe - 


doms, were apparently well affected to the n ſucceſſion of 
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C 3 P, party the great influence and weight of Marlborough, formed a 
ſcheme on their tide, to marry this daughter to the electoral 
prince. The high-flying Tories, and eſpecially the Jacobite 
part of the miniſtry, were ſo much alarmed at this circumſtance, 
that they even intended to ſolicit the Queen herſelf to propoſe the 
match between her brother and the Duke's daughter *. Theſe facts 
are more deciſive, with regard to the great power of the Duke 
himſelf, than proofs of the prudence of thoſe by whom the pro- 


poſals were made. 


DvuRING theſe ſecret tranſactions in England, projects for 
reſtoring the ſucceſſion in the hereditary line, were carried for- 
ward with more openneſs in Scotland. The prejudices of the 


people in general, againſt the old parliament, were inflamed by 


the Jacobites and the abettors of prelacy, who hoped, upon 2 


new election, to return a majority of their own party into the 


houſe. It was aſſerted, and even publickly argued, that the par- 
liament then in being, had never been a regular aſſembly. That 
it had been called by the Prince of Orange, before he was inveſted 
with the regal title; and that, having continued fourteen years, 
a circumſtance utterly inconſiſtent with the conſtitution of Scot- 
land, its authority was uſurped, and all its deliberations illegal, 
Theſe reaſons being propagated, and accommodated to the un- 
ſettled humour which prevailed in the kingdom, rendered the 
people in general Joud in their demands for a new parliament. 
The diſpoſition of the Court ſeemed to ſuit itſelf to the preſent 
prejudices of the nation. The old miniſtry, who had been con- 
ſidered in the light of Whigs, were removed from the active 
departments of the ſtate. The Earls of Melvil, Marchmo# 
Selkirk, Leven, and Hyndford were laid afide. The Earl o 
Seafield, yielding to the temper of the times, was made preſident 


of the council. The Duke of Queenſberry and the Viſcount 
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Tarbat, men equally pliant 10 the diſpoſition of their minds, re- C * AF. 
ceived the ſeals as ſecretaries of ſtate; and the Earl of Tullibar- —— 


din, who, from favouring the Revolution, had become, _ 
diſguſt, a e was raiſed to the office of lord · privy- ſeal. 


A coMPLAISANCE to the humour of the times, and, a8 they 
ſuppoſed, to the diſpoſition of the Court, rendered t new 
miniſtry ſuſpected of an attachment to the exiled family. The 
Viſcount Tarbat, in particular, who had been all things to all 
governments, ever ſince the death of Charles the Firſt, endea- 
voured to gain the affections of the Jacobites, by procuring from 
the Queen a proclamation of indemnity ®. Before the members 


of the new adminiſtration were appointed, the old parliament was- 


diſſolved, and another ſummoned to meet at Edinburgh, on the 
ſixth of May. The vehemence of the people, the influence and 
the weight of government, the activity of the leaders of the 


country party, and the zeal of the Jacobites, procured , a return 


of more members, ſwayed by high principles for monarchy, than 
had been known in any parliament | ſince the reſtoration of 


Charles the Second. But though the majority were enemies to 
the late Revolution, theſe came under two | denominations . to the 


houſe. The open and avowed Jacobites were the leaſt dangerous, 
as they made no ſecret of their real defigns. But the country- 
party, as they affected to call themſelves, conſiſting o of men of more 
prudence 'and more ſpirit, covered their deſigns, 1 in favour of che 
exiled family, with the ſpecious pretence of inſiſting upon the 
redreſs of the r under which the nation had laboured in 
the preceding reign ". The firſt were led by the Earl of Home, 
who had rendered himſelf beloved by his party, from their opi- 


nion of his integrity, and his uniform attachment to the intereſt 
of the excluded family. 
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Txt Dukeof Hamilton, the acknowledged head of the country. | 
party, was a nobleman of lid, as well as popular talents. Va- 
thaken in bis perſonal courage, hitherto fleady in his poliuteal c- 
duct, clear in conception / judicious, and full of addreſs. Though 
not poſſeſſed of a flowing eloquence of language when he ſpoke in 
public, his expreſſions were manly and his manner fo. graceful, 
that his, words came with an. irrefiſtible force upon his audience. 
He was qualified by nature to gain mankind, and to combine 
together their various paſſions and views; and, thus united, o 
turn their whole force at once to one point. Attached to his 
party from prineiple, he adhered to their very prejudices, with a 
firmneſs that gained their affections and ſecured their unli- 
mited confidence. In forming his projects he was eautious, to a 
degree of irreſolution. But when he once adopted any ſcheme, 
he was not to be ſwayed from his purpoſe by obſtructions, nor 
intimidated by dangers. Having ſerved King. Charles, and- 
King James, in various capacities, he retained his affection for their | 
family, after the misfortunes of the latter; and, making no 
ſecret of his principles, declined to accept any office from King 
William, and even for many years to acknowledge his authority. 
When the reſentment of the Scots had aſcended to a degree a 
frenzy againſt the Crown, in the year 1698, he accepted, upon 
the reſignation of his mother, of the title of Duke of Hamilton; 
and, having placed himſelf at the head of the oppoſition, directed, 5 
with great dexterity, their-whole fury againſt the King. 


Tur correſpondence between the late- wins n al the 
Duke of Hamilton, had languiſhed ever ſince the treaty of Riſ- 
wick had put an end to all the hopes of that unfortunate Prince. 
The adherents of his ſon, however, renewed their. intrigues in 
Scotland as well as in England; and being no ſtrangers to 
Hamilton's attachment to their cauſe, ſent him ſecret inſtructions, 
which he followed implicity in his public conduct. His ſeceſſion, 

| wich 
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with eighty members, in the preceding year, had deprived the © H 4 v. 
parliament of the opinions of the people; and had been the great 


— Mo 


cauſe of the diſſolution which ſoon after followed. This cireum- 
ſtance. had rendered ſtill more important, a nobleman whoſe 

weight in his country had been great before, The pretended 

Prince of Wales neglected not, therefore, to point out to the 

Duke, in the month of January, the line which he wiſhed to be 
purſued in the new parliament. The principal articles required 

of Hamilton were, to oppoſe, with all the force of his influence, 
abilities, and addreſs, the bill of abjuration, the ſucceſſion of the 

family of Hannover, and the union of the two kingdoms 9. 


Tur Duke, in obedience to bis inſtructions, and purſuing the N 5 
bent of his own mind, had concerted, with his party, meaſures 
favourable to the excluded family. When the parliament met, on 
the ſixth of May, he preſented to the houſe, the draught of a 
bill for recognizing and aſſerting the authority of her Majeſty, 
and her undoubted right and title-to the crown of Scotland. The 
inclination of the Engliſh miniſtry, and even the diftant views of 
the Queen herſelf, in favour. of her brother, were no ſecret to 
the Duke; who had been, for more than ten years, privy to their 
intrigues and correſpondence- with the court of St. Germains. 

Without departing, therefore, from his purpoſe, he propoſed 
this overture, which ſeemed levelled againſt his own prin- 
ciples, with regard to the hereditary deſcent of the crown, The 
act could not be oppoſed with any decency. But the old miniſtry, 
to ſcreen themſelves from the future animadverſions of parlia- 
ment, endeavoured to inſert a clauſe, that it ſhould be high- 
treaſon to impugn or quarrel, either the Queen's right to the 
crown, or her exerciſe of the regal function ſince the aſcended the 
throne. Though Hamilton and his party perceived the drift of 
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Cc FA p. this amendment, yet, to prevent che appearance of any obllrue· 
— Aion to this complimentary act, they conſented, under an expreſs 


declaration, that the elauſe ſhould not extend to juſtify the 


tranſactions in the late PO ſhould they be een 
hereafter *. 


Tae avowed friends of the excluded family, ſhewed the ſame- 
inclination with thoſe who called themſelves the country-party, 
to pleaſe the Queen and to gratify the demands of the Crown. 
The Earl of Home, who was known to lead the Jacobites, pre- 
ſented the draught of an act, on the nineteenth of May, for 
granting a ſupply. Thoſe who affected to adhere to the prin- 


ciples of the late Revolution, were unwilling that this compliment 


to government ſhould come from the oppoſite fide. The Duke 
of Argyle and the Earl of Marchmont profeffed themfelves, and 
were allowed by the world, to be the leaders of that party. The 
Duke, though a man of” abilities, and agreeable in his manners, 
was. profligate in his private life, and regarded chiefly his own 
intereſt in his public conduct. Though he came over with the 
Prince of Orange at the Revolution, and affected to be a mortal 
enemy to the family of Stuart; he had liſtened to the propoſals of 
King James; through the Earl of Arran, in the year 1691, when 
that Prince had a near proſpect of being reſtored to his throne. 
Argyle had, then, together with the Earl of Home, with whom he 


was connected by marriage, agreed to accept of a commiſfion as - 


lieutenant-general from the exiled King“. But the hopes of 
James being blaſted by the defeat of the French fleet at La Hogue, - 
Argyle fell again into the meaſures of William, obtained from 
that Prince ſeveral ſums of money; and in the year 1701, the 
title of a Duke, for his ſervices 1 in a Ay ſeſſion of / 2 
lament *. 
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for a ſupply, had the addreſs, not only to fruſtrate the overture, Of — 
but even to detach the commiſſioner, the Duke of Queenſberry, The o mit. 


from the country- party, in whoſe views he had actually em- 


ſioner de ers 
the country - 


barked. He came to that nobleman and informed him, that he party. 


himſelf and his party had reſolved to move for an act to ratify 
the late Revolution, and to confirm the Preſbyteriay ſyſtem of 
church-government. This meaſure was ſo contrary to the prin- 
ciples of thoſe who had propoſed to grant an immediate ſupply, | 
that the commiſſibner requeſted the Duke to forbear- The latter 
refuſed to comply; and dexterouſly inſinuated i into the mind of 


Queenfberry, ſueh a jealouſy of the growing weight of the Duke 
of Hamilton, that he deſerted, at once, his 'own' profeſſions and 
the intereſts of the country- party. The Marquis of Tweedale, in - 
the mean time, made an overture in the houſe, that prior to all 
other buſineſs, the parliament ſhould proceed to form conditions 


of government, and regulations in the e ui the king- 
Wanne to oy Thee after . UT" her TO 3, 


88 1: 241 Af 


The a ai endeavoured. to tj ig bs Gipplys oppoſed. it 
with this overture, which was likely to command the whole 


attention of the houſe. On a debate touching the competition 


between Tweedale's motion and the conſideration of the ſupply, 


the party who ſupported the firſt» prevailed- The Marquis of 


Athol, in conſequence. of the overture, offered an act for the 
ſecurity of the kingdom, in caſe of her Majeſty's deceaſe. This 


important buſineſs filled the greateſt” part of the ſeſſion with 


violent debates. It was ſtipulated by' the act, that, on the twen- 
tieth day after the Queen's deceaſe, the eſtates of parliament 


ſhould meet; and that, in the intermediate time, the executive 


government ſhould devolve on ſuch members of the houſe as 
ſkould happen - to come to Edinburgh. It was provided, that 
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thouſand pound ſterling of yearly rent in that kingdom, ſhould be 
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ſucceſſor of the Queen in the throne,/ à violent debate aroſe. A 
member urging, that her Majeſty's letter to the parliament, en- 


coutaged them to expect her concurrence, in any thing calculated 


to ſecure public freedom, was anſwered, with a cenſure, by the 


commiſſioner. The member replied, with great aſperity; and 


coneluded with affirming, that nothing could ſave Scotland from 
flavery, but withdrawing herſelf, after the deceaſe of the Queen, 


from the dominion of an Engliſh Prince. In an additional clauſe 


tothe act, it was provided, that the nomination of a ſucceſſor was 


left, by the act, to the eſtates of parliament, who ſhould aſſemble 


after the Queen's death. But it; was enaQted, that the ſucceſſor 


to be named, ſhould not be the ſucceſſor to the crown of England: 
unleſs ſuch conditions of government ſhould be ſettled in this 
ſeſſion of parliament, as ſhould ſecure: the honour of the king- 
dom, the independence of the crown, the freedom, frequency, and 


power of parliaments, and the religion, liberty, and trade of the 


Scotiſh nation, from Engliſh or foreign influence. 


WHILE the houſe were employed in the act of ſecurity, ſeveral 


laws of conſiderable importance were paſſed, with leſs difficulty. 


On the feventh of June, the houſe proceeded to the conſideration 
of an act · offered by the Duke of Argyle, ratifying the parliament 
which had continued to ſit during the whole of the preceding 


reign. Several laws with regard to commerce were paſſed; and 
one to encourage the African and India company. Toward the 


t Printed act. 4 
en 


end of the ſſſion, the Earl of NMarchmont preſented an act to the 


ragraph, where the Princeſs Sophia was mentioned by name, the 
houſe flew at once into a flame. Some moved; that the overture 


mory of it ſhould be expun Zed from the minutes of er GE 


THE commiſfioner ſhewing no enen to touch the act of 
ſecurity with the ſcepter, a motion was made, that the houſe 
ſhould addreſs the Queen to give the royal aſſent. But this in- 


excepting only to that, called an act for the ſerurity of the king- 
dom. He ſcarce. had ended his fpeech, when many members 


® Sept, 6. | * 


houſe, for ſettling the fueceſſion on the family of Hannover, 
which- was ordered to be read. When the clerk came to the pa- 


ſhould be publickly burnt. Others were for calling Marchmont 
to the bar. Many propoſed to ſend that lord priſoner to the 
caſtle of Eümbargb. The chancrflor having procured ſilence, 
the clerk proceeded. * Bar futh a flerce oppoſition aroſe, that the 
overture was rejected wirhout à vote. In defeating the motion - 
the houfe departed avowedly from their own rules. To place a 
mark of indignation, as they expreſſed themſelves, on the act, it 
was carried, by a majority of hfty-ſeven voices, that the very me- 


tention was OVet-ruled, by a ſuggeſtion, chat the commiſſioner 
himſelf ſhould' be firſt queſtioned; whether he had been inſtructed 
to paſs the act: His Grace obſerving an obſtinate filence, the 
houſe flew into a new flame. Several members propoſed: new 
bills of limitations. But the moſt inſiſted that the old act ſnould 
be carried into a law. The next day, however, the commiſſioner 
told the houſe; that he had received her Majeſty's. pleaſure, and 
was now fully impowered to give the royal aſſent. to every act, 


aroſe; and, in ſucceſſion, in veighed, in the bittereſt terms, againſt 
the ſervants of the crown; who were called, perhaps with juſtice, 
the ſlaves of the Engliſh miniſtry, and-calumniators of the Scotith - 
parliament. Some denied, that the right of a negative was inhe- 
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C 8 P. rent in the ctown. ＋ hey:affirmied, that the third i of the Heft 
383 parliament of Charles the Second, the only act upon which the 
1793: negative was founded, declared, indeed, that the royal aſſent was 
neceſſary to! give the force of a law to a vote of the houſe. - But 
that from thence ĩt could not be inferred, that the aſſent could be 

refuſed to an act ape n aleniniy offered by parliament of 


Violent heats DURING theſe. uncommon hears, no, ſupply for che ſupport of 
either the civil or military eſtabliſhment, had been granted to the 
crown. When the lord- treaſurer repreſented to the houſe the 
defenceleſs ſtate of the kingdom, they reminded him of the ſecurity 
denied to the nation, by the refuſal of the royal aſſent to an act 
calculated for that important, and neceſſary purpoſe. . 1 No ſeſſion 
of parliament ever met in Scotland, in which more abilities, more 
eloquence, and perhaps, more violence and animoſity were diſ- 
played, than in the preſent. The whole nation were intereſted 
ſpeQators of a conteſt, which they were taught to believe, was to 
determine their independence as a free people, or to ſubject them 
for ever to thoſe foreign councils, to which they had, with ſome 
reaſon, aſcribed the late misfortunes of the kingdom, The eager- 
neſs of the populace was transfuſed into parliament. When the 
commiſſioner propoſed, that the ſupply.ſhould take place of all other 
buſineſs, the oppalition ſtated the vote,  * overture for ſubſidy, or 
overtures for liberty.“ The commiſſioner ſtill inſiſting on his 
point, the Earl of Roxburgh aroſe and ſaid, that if there was 
no other way of ſupporting the natural and undeniable privilege 
of parliament, the friends of their country were reſolved: to de- 
mand juſtice, with their ſwords: in their hands. A general rage 
tranſported the houſe into a degree of fury. The commiſſioner 
«became apprehenſive of the ſafety of his own perſon, Having 
-promiſed, that the overtures for liberty ſhould be the firſt buſineſs 
of che next ſeſſion, and having touched the bills that were ready 


: » Mem, of Scotland. 
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with the ſcepter, he ue procoguat this ao parlia- C'H ry P. 
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| THouvcH | the zeal of the Jacobite "DIO edited to in- Obſervations 
creaſe the flame in the houſe, many, not confined'to ſuch narrow has 
principles, were ,great promoters of this vehement oppoſition 1 in 
parliament. They were no ſtrangers to the abject dependence into 

which their country had fallen, ever ſince their native ſovereigns 

had added the weight of the crown of England, to their. preroga- 
tive in Scotland, They perceived, that the diſtance of the Prince 
himſelf, from a government carried on in his name, ſubjected his 
councils to the impoſition of the ignorant, or the art and malice 
of the deſigning. They ſaw, that the ſervants of the crown, by 
reſorting to London, were either gained by the Engliſh miniſtry, 
to forward their own views; or awed by their influence, into a 
ſubſerviency, which, when it degraded themſelves, diſgraced and 
even ruined their country. The ſovereign himſelf was, even, 
likely, upon all occaſions, to prefer the intereſts of his more 
powerful kingdom, to the proſperity of a country, which, from 
the nature of its ſoil and climate, as well as from the peculiar 
circumſtances of its government, had hitherto contributed little 
either to ſupport his grandeur or to increaſe his , g 


THE ſituation of affairs in England had, e; furniſhed of Scotland 
Scotland with the only opportunity the latter ever poſſeſſed of yen 
emancipating herſelf, from the influence and oppreſſion of the 
former, or of being received into an union of government, upon 


equal and even advantageous terms. The Engliſh legiſlature had 


ſettled the ſucceſſion of the crown on the houſe of Hannover. 
King William, either careleſs of the intereſts of that family, or, 
what is more probable, indifferent concerning the fate of the 


crown, after his own death, had neglected to recommend to a 
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parliament, whom a long habit had rendered ſubſervient to his 


— views, the ſettlement of the crown of Scotland, in the proteſtant 
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line. This circumſtance actually left the fate of England in the 
diſpoſal of the Scotiſh nation. Should the latter declare for the 


oventual fueceſſion of the Prince of Wales, a title then not illegal 
in Scotland, there can ſcarce any doubt be formed, but, conſider- 
ing the party which ſtill adhered to the exlled family in England, 
he would have, with great facility, recovered the crown of that 
kingdom. Some men of abilities in the Sootiſh parliament, who 
were by no means attached to the hereditary line, perceived this 
advantage; and they ſeized it with an eagerneſs, proportivayble 
to their zeal for their country. 


Tur moſt diſtinguiſhed among theſe lovers of their country 
was Andrew Fletcher of Salton, whoſe warm but manly genius 
had been improved, by an extenſive knowledge of books and of 
men. Poffeſfed of a mind too daring and independent to bear, or 
even to permit, the haughtineſs of ſuperiors, he uniformly wiſhed 
for that equality among mankind, which ſpeculative patriots hope 
to find in a republican government. To that dignified diſpoſi- 
tion of foul, which abhors whatever is mean, he Joined a ſteadt- 
neſs of mind, that no advantage could ſway, no ſolicitations 
move, no dangers ſhake. A ſtrict obſerver of his word, devoted 
to the moſt rigid laws of honour, cautious of giving offence to 
others, as he was reſol ved to reſent even the appearance of inſult 
to himſelf, reſolute to a degree of enthuſiaſm, in a manner fiercely 
brave. In his public conduct, he was the avowed enemy of all 
deſpotiſm. Vehement in his love for his country, determined to 
ſupport her independence, as neceſſary to his own dignity. In 
his private life, he avoided vice on account of its meanneſs. He 
adhered, without deviation, to virtue, as ellential to his own 
pride. 


His 
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Hts peculiat opinidns on the ſubject of government, ſuiting 1 CH A P. 

with the deſpotic maxims adopted in Scotland duritig the reign 2 
of Charles the Second, he oppoſed the miniftry, and was perſe- iercler of 

cuted in teturn. To avoid the malice of his enemies, he forfook n- 

his country. But being ſummoned, in his abſence, before the 
privy-counctl, he was ſo much enraged at the injuſtice of thoſe in 
power, that he embarked in the cauſe of the Duke of Monmouth, 
and accompanied that unfortunate nobleman,” when he invaded 
England. Having been outlawed upon this occafion, he retired 
to Holland, and came over with the Prince of Orange, whoſe de- 
clarations were favourable to thoſe political principles to which he 
had invariably adhered. He ſoon perceived, what he might have 
foreſeen, that the poſſeſſion of the crown of England was the 
chief object of the expedition. Fletcher, therefore, left” King 

William, when that Prince ſeemed to deſert the principles upon 
which he came; and he after wards oppoſed him, with a vehe- 
mence fuitable to that difappointment. Having been choſen a 
member of the new parliament, which met in the May of the 
preſent year, he found an opportunity for exerting nis talents, 
and for exhibiting his principles. Though an enemy to mo- 
narchy, he entertained ſuch an averſion to Engliſh influence and 
an union, that he adhered to the Country- party, and would even 
have ſupported the ſuceeſſion of the exiled family, rather than 

yield to meaſures, which he deemed deſtructive to the honour and 

independence of his country ”. 


— wid. wo. a4. - wo 


THE affairs of Ireland bad, for Content years, remained 0 aha; Aſics of 
ſtate of tranquillity: and want of importance 'which- attends. de- Ireland. 
pendent governments, when carried forward with any degree of 
attention and - preciſion. ' The Earl of Rocheſter, whom King 
William had placed in the office of Jord-licutenant, reſigned his 
commiſſion through. ſome diſguſt, ſoon after che eee 11 h 
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on bel vernment, by the Duke of Ormond, a name popular in Ireland, 
on account of his family. In a parliament, which met in the 


autumn of the preſent year, a great unanimity appeared in favour 
of the meaſures. of the Queen. They granted à ſupply to hen 
Majeſty, to make up the deficiency of the revenue, and to ſupport 
the neceſſary branches of the eſtabliſhment for two years, ending 
at Michaelmas 1705. In examining the public accounts, the com- 
mons found, that more than one hundred thouſand ponnds had, 
by miſrepreſentation, been charged unjuſtly, as a debt on the na- 
tion; and they ordered a committee to examine wink the cauſe of 
this intended. fraud on the public. 


IN A gepreſcntation to the lord lieutenant, the commons com- 
plained, with reaſon, of the proceedings of the truſtees appointed 
by the parhament of England, for managing and ſelling the for- 
feited eſtates in Ireland, that had been reſumed for the uſe of the 
public. They averred, that the charges incurred by the ſubjeds, 


of that kingdom, in defending ſuch juſt rights and titles as had 


been allowed by the truſtees, had exceeded in value the current 
caſh of Ireland. They complained, that the ſtate of trade at 
home was ſo low, that many proteſtant families had been con- 
ſtrained to remove to other kingdoms, eſpecially to, Scotland; 
while foreign commerce and its. returns were under ſuch reſtric- 
tions, as rendered them altogether unprofitable. They affirmed. 
that many civil officers were arrived at ſuch a pitch of corruption, 


through the hopes of impunity, that vaſt eſtates were acquired by 


them, in a ſhort time, in a poor country. That others, negleQing 
their perſonal attendance in the country, made ſinecures of their 
employments, and drained the kingdom of its money, which they 
ſpent in other lands. Having inſinuated that nothing but fre- 
quent parliaments could either prevent or reform thoſe evils, they 
concluded, with the warmeſt and moſt affectionate wiſhes, for the 
hap- 
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happineſs of her M Any ajeſty, and the jog continuance of her reign O 
over Ireland r 
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England the repre! ſentation of the commons, they voted 1 ample” 
ſupply ;- and the parliament was adjourned, to the eleventh” of 
January, in the ſucceeding year. . 
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DuRING theſe anden in Scotland: and Ireland? the war . of 
was carried on with unabating vigour,” between the allies and the 


houſe of Bourbon. The former had found means to detach, 
from the alliance of the latter, two Princes of conſiderable name 
and power. The Duke of Savoy deſerting the intereſts of 
France and Spain, had concluded a treaty with the Emperor, on 
the fifth of January; and, on the ſixteenth of May, Peter the 
Second, King of Portugal, joined himſelf to the grand alliance. 
To the defection of thoſe two Princes, the French aſcribed their 
ſubſequent misfortunes in the war. They, however, made great 
preparations, for opening, with ſpirit, the campaign on all ſides. 
Winter itſelf had ſcarce fufpended hoſtilities,” between the contend- 
ing powers. Rhinberg was taken on the ninth of February by 
the allies. The ſiege of Traerbach was raiſed, on the twenty- fifth, 
by the Mareſchal de Tallard. The French, under Villars, ſeized 
the towns of Offembourg and Raſtadt, without reſiſtarice; That 
commander forced the redoubts upon the Quinche, and took the 
fort of Kell, on the ninth of March. The Elector of Bavaria, the 
firm ally of France, carried on the war, with vigour, in the heart 
of Germany. He took Neubourg on the Danube, on the third of 
February. He defeated the enemy at Paſſaw, on the eleventh of 
March; and having taken Burglenfield and Ratiſbon'*, was 
Joined, on the twelfth. of April, at nee 11 the MarelFhal | 
de Villars. | | BONDS t 
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THE French and Bavafiaft owed their fucceſs, on the ſide of © 1 - 
Germany, more to the inactivity of che enpiter than e to of Bavaria., 
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their own force or their e The inſtances of England and 
the States were loſt on that unwieldy body. Each Prince deemed 
himſelf but little concerned, in what was the cauſe of all. The 
Elector of Bavaria, taking advantage of their ſupineneſs, refolyed 
to enter Tyrol, at once to open the communication with the French 


army in Italy, and to ſtop the common paſſage of the Imperial 


reinforcements to their troops in that country. The Duke de 
Vendome, who commanded the French forees in Italy, endea- 
voured, on his ſide, to enter Tyrol, to join the Elector. Had 
this project ſucceeded, it might have ruined the Emperor's affairs. 
But the valour of the peaſants of Tyrol, the conduct of ſome Im- 
perial detachments placed in that country, and the want of con- 
cert between the French and Bavarians, defeated the only mend 
ſure, which ſeemed calculated: to ſupport the affairs of the houſe 
of Bourbon, on that fide. 


Tux Duke de Vendome, having deſpaired of joining the Bava- 
rians, and being recalled to Italy, by the open defection of the 
Duke of Savoy, with unbridled fury laid waſte the country, in his 
retreat. The EleQor, on the other hand, found himſelf obliged 
to abandon Inſpruck j and to retire to Swabia, to rejoin the Mare : 
ſchal de Villars. Diſappointed in their views on Auſbourg, they 
croſſed the Danube, at Donawaert, and totally defeated, at Hoch- 


Net, Count Styrum', who commanded a confiderable army of the 


allies. In Italy the Imperial troops were commanded by Starem- 
berg, Prince Eugene having not been employed for the preſent” 
year. This general had contributed to prevent the junction of 
Venddme and the Hector of Bavaria, but he performed no other 


ſervice of importance during the campaign. Vend6me diſarm- 


ed a part of the troops of the Duke of Savoy, on the twenty- 
ninth of September. He defeated the General Viſconti, on the 
twenty-ſixth of October. Nothing deciſive, however, happened, 
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on the ſide of thly4 thbugh- the houſe of Bourbon ey conſi- 
der tlieir diſappointiiſent itt the intended junckion of their armes 


in Tyrol, in the Wr or # partial defeat. 


Tur Duke of Burguiity, having under Him the Mareſchals de 
Tallard and de Vauban, commanded the French army, on the fide 
of Alſace. A campaign, Which, during tlie greateſt part, re- 
maine urimpottatit, ended in an action of ſome conſequence and 
renown. The Mareſchal de Tallard, having formed the ſiege of 


Landau, that place began to be preſſed, wheii an army of the 


allies paffed the Rhitie, at Spire, for its refief; Tallard, leaving a 
ſlight guard in tlie trenches, marched with the reſt of the army to 


attack the enemy. The allies, conſiſting of Engliſh, Dutch, and 


Germaris, were comtianded by the Prince of Heſſe, the fame who 
mounted, afterwards, the throne of Sweden. The French general, 

who, from the badneſs of his ſight, was obliged to depend upon 

the eyes of others, committed a miſtake, which, by a ſingular piece 


of good fortune, gained the battle. Conſtruing a motion made by 
the enemy: for ati attack, to be à preparation for flight, he fell 


upon them unexpectedly, and obtained the victory: The Count 


de Frize, who had defended Landau, with vigour and good con- 
duct, deſpairing of any further relief, ſurrendered that important 


fortreſs, the wy after this unfortunate battle was loſt by the allies 


In the Netherlands the Duke of Marlborough, having con- 


certed meaſures with the States of the United Provinces, was 


enabled to appear early in the field. He opened the campaign 
with the ſiege of Bonn, a ſtrong city in the circle of the Lower- 
Rhine, and the uſual reſidence of the Fle@or of Cologn. That 
Prince had placed Bonn, with the reſt of his dominions, in the 
hands of France, in the beginning of the war. The city was in- 
veſted, on the twenty-fourth of April. The trenches were 
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opened on the third of May; and the Marquis YT TROY "TOY | 
gallant reſiſtance, was forced to ſurrender the place, ;after a ſiege 
of twelve days. The French army, under the Mareſchals de Ville- 
roi and de Boufflers, having, in the mean time, advanced toward 
Maeſtrecht and taken Tongeren, the Duke of Marlborough re- 
joined the confederate, army in Flanders, and advanced againft the 
enemy. The French, declining battle, retired within their lines; 
which the Duke reſolved to force. The Baron de Sparr per- 
formed this ſervice, with ſpirit and ſucceſs. But the Baron Op- 
dam, who attempted to penetrate the lines at Antwerp, was driven 
from the field with great loſs, and forced to retreat to Lillo, with 


an inconſiderable party of the army under his command. The 


Several places 
taken by the 
allies, 


General Schlangenburg retrieved, in ſome meaſure, the laurels 
which Opdam had loſt *, Both the French and the allies claimed 
the advantage, in an attack productive of no conſequences, , The 
French ſeem to have had the beſt title to the honour of victors, 
having kept poſſeſſion of the field. 


Tu French, unwilling to hazard the event of a general battle 
with the allies, who were ſuperior in conduct as well as in force, 
the Duke of Marlborough ſat down with little interruption, be- 
fore ſome places of conſiderable ſtrength, and, by their eonqueſt, 
cloſed, with reputation, the campaign. Huy on the Maeſe fell 
into his hands, on the twenty- ſixth of June. He took Limbourg, 
in September. In December, the city of Gueldres, after a bom- 
bardment and blockade of near fourteen months, ſurrendered to 
the allies *, The number of fortified places, which the poſſeſſion 
of Spaniſh Flanders had given to the French, had proved a con- 
ſiderable diſadvantage to their affairs. The garriſons, in ſo many 
towns, had weakened their armies in the field. Beſides, the 
places themſelves were ill provided with the means of defence. 
Having moſt of them fallen, in the late wars, into the hands of 


4 June 30. 2 Dec. 6, 


U 
1 


the French, they had been returned, in a kind of diſmantled Ram, © HA #. 
to the Spaniards, whoſe” poverty as well as negligence prevented 1 
them from being ever thoroughly reſtored to their former 1 
ſtrength. They furniſhed, therefore, the allies with a ſucceſſion 

of triumphs ; and, by buoying up their minds with an appear- 

ance of ſucceſs, encouraged them to continue * war with 

1 44 4 


Tus campaign of the year 170g was, upon the whole, fa- Campaign in 
vourable to the houſe of Bourbon, The progreſs of the EleQor . 
of Bavaria, in the heart of Germany, had reduced the family of ce. 
Auſtria into great ſtraits; while, at the ſame time, an inſurrection 
in Hungary diſtracted their councils, and ſpread devaſtation to 
the gates of Vienna. In Italy, the defection of the Duke of Sa- 
voy had not hitherto produced any fortunate change for the Em- 
peror; and on the Upper Rhine, the arms of that Prince were 
attended with a degree of misfortune. Though the French had 
loſt ſome towns in Flanders, the progreſs made by the allies was 
inconfiderable. They failed in their attempts on the ſtrong lines 
formed by the enemy for the protection of Flanders; and in the 
only action of conſequence which happened on that ſide, they had 
loſt ſome trophies as well as the field. Though the bigotry of 
Lewis the Foutteenth had kindled the flames of war in the heart 
of his own dominions, by forcing, by ſeverities, the Proteſtants 


i in the Cevennes into an inſurrection, no effectual advantage was 

taken of a circumſtance, which the allies might have rn im- 

; proved in their own favour, ben 

7 __NoThiNG ns bt ncaa at ſea, during the ſummer of Affairs at 
6 the preſent year; The combined fleet of England and Holland, © 

1 under Sir Cloudfley Shovel, ſailed into the Mediterranean, and 

0 


returned without meeting an enemy to their own ports *, 5 10 


be f July 1. 04. 22 
Vor. II. Nn ſome 
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C H A P. ſome actions of little conſequence and leſs name, the French ſeem 
do have had the advantage. The Engliſh were repulſed at Gua- 
753. daloupe, in May*. Rooke endeavoured, in vain, to make 2 
deſcent on Belle-Iſle, on the ſixth of June. A Dutch convoy 
was attacked by the French, to the north of Scotland, on the 
tenth of Auguſt *. The ſhips of war eſcorting the fleet were 
beaten, and ſome of the veſſels themſelves taken. An unac- 
countable languor ſeems to have prevailed in all the operations of 
the maritime powers, They formed no expedition to annoy the 
enemy on the coaſt of Spain, though naked and defenceleſs; and in 
neglecting to intercept the treaſure brought by a French ſquadron 
from the Havanna, they furniſhed the enemy with additional re- 


ſources for continuing with vigour the war, 


Sept, Tux partial and inconſiderable advantages obtained by France 

Arch- uk ; 8 ; 
171 lected at ſea, and the ſucceſs of her arms, in conjunction with the 
Spal of Bavarians, in the heart of Germany, neither raiſed her own 


hopes, nor depreſſed her enemies. The defection of the Duke of 
Savoy, and, above all, the deſertion of the King of Portugal, 
who could open through his country a paſſage into Spain, filled 
the houſe of Bourbon with great and well-grounded apprehenſions, 
The gaining from the enemy fuch powerful allies, induced the 
Emperor to avow to the world, his deſign to recover to his family 
the poſſeſſion of the crown of Spain. Having, therefore, toge- 
ther with his eldeſt ſon, the King of the Romans, renounced 
every perſonal title to the Catholic . throne, his ſecond ſon, the 
Arch-Duke Charles, was crowned at Vienna, the beginning of 
September. A few days after this ceremony was performed, 
the Arch-Duke, now called Charles the Third, King of Spain, 
left Vienna; and directing his journey through Holland, arrived 
at the Hague, on the third of November. Having been ac- 
knowledged in his new capacity, by all- the allies, he was received 


— 


d May 18. i June 6, * Aug. 10, N. 8. Sept. 19. 
| every 


eontyrhetinns with marks of we ligen reſpect and honour. The CHAP. 
deſign” of this Prince was to paſs to Portugal with a conſiderable 
force; Eſcorted" by the combined fleets of the maritime powers; 
and, in conjunction with his new” 14 are the Second, to in- 

vade the kingdom of Spain. | 15 


Tux operations of the Engliſh fleet in the Weſt Indies, were Wont in 
attended neither with glory nor with ſucceſs.” Admiral Bembow, _—_—” 
who commanded the ſhips ſtationed at Jamaica, and in the neigh- 


bouring ſeas, fell in with a French ſquadron near Carthagena, on 


the nineteenth of Auguſt 1702. In a running battle, which was 


renewed, at intervals, for ſeveral days, the admiral was repeatedly 
deſerted by his captains, his ſhip diſabled, and his own leg ſhot 
away. The enemy, though much inferior in number and 
ſtrength, made, by theſe means, a ſafe retreat. Bembow, after 
this diſgraceful, as well as unfortunate action, returned to 
Jamaica. On the fixth of October, he iſſued a commiſſion for 
the trial of Captain Kirby and Captain Wade. They were found 
guilty of cowardice, breach of orders, and neglect of duty; ; and, 
being ſent to England under their ſentence, they ſuffered death, 
at Plymouth, on the fourteenth of April, 1704. The el 
himſelf having languiſhed for ſome time, under the wound 
received in the engagement, died at Jamaica; and the regret 
which he expreſſed in his laſt moments for the treachery of 


the condemned captains, ſeemed to have enſured their unhappy 
fate. 


DuRiINd theſe tranſactions between the confederates and the war in Pe- 
houſe of Bourbon, the war in Poland was carried on with redou- . 
bled ardour. The King of Sweden having quitted the neighbour- 

hood of Cracow, deſcended with his army along the courſe of 

the Viſtula. King Auguſtus employed himſelf in calling together 

fruitleſs diets. In an aſſembly of his adherents at Thorn, it was 

Nun 2 reſolved 
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ü reſolved to atquaint the King of Sweden, that Poland had 10 
n cepted the mediation of the Emperor; and that; ſhow” Charles 


703. 


Parliament 


meets, 


Nov. wn 


ſtill per ſiſt in refuſing to enter into a negociatiori, the Republic 
ſhould declare war againſt | Sweden. But what one pretended diet 
eſtabliſhed, was overturned by another; and Charles ſeemed to 
have more adherents in Poland, than Auguſtus himſelf. The 
firſt of 'theſe prinees preferred” action to negociation. Haring 
ſuddenly marched out of his camp, he ſurpriſed the Saxons at 
Pultauſck, and took their general with his own hand: He laid 
fiege to Thorn, and forced that city, notwithſtanding its nume- 
rous garriſon, to ſurrender at diſcretion. King Auguſtus: was 
obliged to find in ſtrangers, the reſources which his own kingdom 
denied, He applied for aid to the ' Czar ; who liſtened the more 
readily to the ſolicitations of Auguſtus, that he hoped to fix the 
ſeat of the war in Poland; and to profat by the abſence of I, 
by — SOA in * * 


Was the-new King of Spain edict wha Haga con- 
certing his future meaſures with the States, the parliament of 
England, after various prorogations, met at Weſtminſter . The 
Queen, in her ſpeech, communicated to the two houſes, her new 
treaties with Portugal and the Duke of Savoy; and the: defired 
ſupplies to anſwer the demands of her prefent, as well as for- 
mer engagements, in the war. She informed her . parliament, 
that though no particular proviſion had been made, for the charge 
either of the expedition intended for Portugal, or the augmen- 
tation of the troops defired by the States, the funds granted had 
anſwered ſo well, and the produce of the prizes had proved ſo 
conſiderable, that no new debt had been incurred, on theſe ac- 
counts, by the nation. She recommended diſpatch in their delr 
berations, as neceſſary for the ſucceſs of the projected enterpriſes 
of the war. She expreſſed her moſt earneſt deſire of ſeeing al 


= Hiſt, du Nord, tom. ji. | 3" ENG. oj 


her: 


her: 
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ker ſubjects in perfect peace andy union among themſelves; and © LE P, 


| ſhe therefore entreated them, all, to avoid any heats and diviſions, "ik: e 


that might diſappoint | her. of the atisfaQion ſhe had promiſed _ 
ſelf from their unanimity, and give enoouragement to the common 
n the church and ſtate s. | 


£35 ww; 
19 


io nn eins 4 
A KYND of hevoditncy animoſity againſt the ank, webe, The com- 
with an opinion imbibed by the people, that the houſe of Bu- 
bon aimed at the empire of all Europe, had rendered the . 


war extremely popular in England. Though the laſt campaign 
in Flanders had produced no ſtriking event, the advantages ob- 


tained by the allies were, with ſome. reaſon, aſeribed to the 
valour of the Engliſch troops, and eſpecially to the {kill and con- 


duct of their leader. In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, the quarrels. 


between parties, were forced to give way to the current of the 
populace ;. and, however willing thoſe excluded from office might 
have been to obſtruct the meaſures of government, they prudently 
avoided oppoſition on the ſubject of the ſupply. Having unani- 
mouſly addreſſed her Majeſty: upon her ſpeech, the commons 
proceeded to make the neceſſary proviſion for the ſervice of the 
ſucceeding year. The treaties concluded ſince the receſs of par- 
liament, and the eſtimates of the army and navy being laid before 
them, they voted, that forty thouſand men, including five thou-- 
ſand marines, ſhould be employed for the fea ſervice. of 1704 * ; 
and that four pounds a man, each month, allowing thirteen for 
the year, ſhould be n for the ſupport of n force. 


To oroſecute the war with vigour by land, ah hauls . unanimouſly, , 
that eight, hundred and eighty-four; thouſand pounds ſhould be ji... 
granted to, her: Majeſty, for maintaining forty thouſand. men, to 
act on the continent in conjunction with the allies. They, at 
the ſame time, provided for the Queen's proportion of the ſub- 


*- Journals, Nor 9. | ? Journals, Nov. 25.. 4 Nov, 25. 55,2721. 
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ſidies for part of that force *; and gave her a further ſupply * for 
| maintaining the additional ten thouſand men which her Majeſty 
| had raiſed at the requiſition of the States. They provided“ alſo 
for eight thouſand men, to act in conjunction with the forces f 
the crown of Portugal; and they reſolved, that a ſum, not. exceed- 
ing one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, ſhould be granted, 


for defraying her Majeſty's proportion of thirteen thouſand men, 


to be maintained, by the court of Liſbon, Three hundred and 
fifty-ſeven thouſand pounds were granted for guards, garriſons, 
and invalids; near one hundred and twenty, thouſand pounds, for 
the land-ſervice to be performed by the office of ordnance *. The 
houſe preſented an addreſs to the 'Queen, aſſuring her Majeſty, 
that they would make good all her r with the Duke 
of N 


DURING theſe tranſactions in parliament, an uncommon cala- 
mity fell upon the kingdom. In the night of the twenty- ſixth of 
November, the moſt violent tempeſt ever known in England, 
ſuddenly aroſe. The wind blowing from the South-Weſt with 
incredible force and noiſe, was accompanied with flaſhes of light- 
ning and deluges of rain. Every thing ſeemed ready to be levelled 
before the ſtorm. Chimneys, roofs of houſes, even buildings 


and ſpires were blown down in the city of London. In the 


country whole foreſts were torn up by the roots. But the tem- 
peſt fell with moſt fury and did the moſt harm at ſea. Beſides the 
loſs ſuſtained by private perſons, ſixteen ſhips of the royal navy 
were caſt away. The damage done in London and Weſtminſter 
alone, was eſtimated at a million ſterling. But as the calamity 
was not univerſal, the country ſuffered not in the ſame propor- 
tion. The commons addreſſed her Majeſty upon the occaſion. 
They told her, that Wy could not ſee a diminution of her navy, 


Nov. 27. | 44 178, ol. No ov. 18. 
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without making proviſion for repairing the ſame. They, there- © RA p. 
fore, deſired the Queen to build ſuch capital ſhips as ſhe ſhould 8 


think fit; and they promiſed, at their next meeting, to make 
good the expence. 


Trex ftorm which had done ſuch damage in England, was felt 
with the ſame ſeverity in Holland. The dykes having been 
broken down in Friezeland, by the violence of the waves, one 
fourth part of that province was laid under water. A ſquadron 
of men of war, under Admiral Calemberg, deſtined for the ex- 
pedition with the new King of Spain, to Portugal, was driven 
from the mouth of the Texel, to the coaft of Norway. Of the 
Engliſh ſhips intended for that ſervice, and lying in the Maeſe, 
ſome were ſtranded and others loſt, The damage, however, 
was, in ſome meaſure, repaired, in the ſpace of three weeks; and, 
on the twenty-third of December, Charles the Third embarked 
for England, eſcorted by the Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons. That 
Prince arriving at Spithead, on the twenty-ſixth of December; 
was conducted by the Duke of Somerſet to Windſor, where her 
Majeſty received him with great magnificenee. Having remained 
at that place two days, he repaired again to Portſmouth, and failed 
from Spithead, on'the fifth of January, with a favourable wind. 
But a ſtorm ariſing, in the Bay of Bifcay, the fleet was diſperſed 
and driven back to the channel. Sir George Rooke, the admiral, 
on board of whoſe ſhip was the King of Spain, returned to St. 
Helen's, on the twentieth- of January. Great diligence and acti- 
vity were uſed in refitting the ſhips. But it was the twelfth of 


February, before a favourable wind enabled the fleet to make the 
beſt of its way te Portugal. Mas 


Tur unanimity in parliament, with regard to ſupplies for pro- | 
tecuting the war, was diſturbed, by the renewal of a former 


the 


Bill againſt 
occaſional 


quarrel, between the Whigs and Tories. The latter, favouring conformity. 


1703. 


New King of 
Spain in 


England. 
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C 5 P. the church, introduced again into the houſe of commons, the bill 
 —— againſt occaſional conformity, which had been loſt in the preced- 
7% ing ſeſſion. This meaſure had been neither unforeſeen nor unex- 
peed by their opponents, and it threw the houſe into violent 
debates. The high-church party, however, prevailed. The hill 
ſoon paſſed the commons, and was ſent to the lords. The Whigs 
ſtill maintained in the upper-houſe a majority. They were, at 
leaft, more powerful there, through their ſuperior activity and zeal, 
The Queen herſelf, notwithſtanding her predilection for the 
church of England, was cold with regard to a bill, that ſeemed 
ſo highly favourable to the eſtabliſhed religion., She had been 
terrified with reports, that the Jacobites conneQed their views in 
favour of her brother, with the ſucceſs of this bill; and there cer- 
tainly exiſted ſome reaſon for this apprehenſion. The miniſtry, 
during the dependence of the bill, were left to their own opinions, 
Marlborough and Godolphin, who were too. prudent not to appear 
attached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, voted for the bill. Other 
lords in office gave their ſuffrages on the other fide. The biſhops 
themſelves were almoſt equally divided upon the votes; and the 
bill was, at length, rejected, by a majority of thirteen voices *, 


£* 
1 4 3 


A Scotiſh THE bill againſt occaſional conformity was not the only topic, 

— upon which the Whigs endeavour&54n this ſeſſion, to depreſs the 
Tories. During the warm debates on that ſubject, a circumſtance 
aroſe, that greatly contributed to the victory which the former 
party obtained. The Queen acquainted the two houſes, on the 
ſeventeenth of December ”, that ſhe had received unqueſtionable 
informations of deſigns carried on againſt her government in 
Scotland, by che agents aid emiſſaries of France. The two houſes A 
received differently this intelligence. The lords, led by ſome 
Whigs of ability and eagerneſs, graſped at every thing calculated 
to raiſe the jealouſy of the nation againſt the Tories. The majo- 
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rity of the®c commons, being compoſed of the latter party. BUY CHA r. 
dered the whole as the ſtale contrivance of a ſham-plot : an expe- 
dient, they affirmed, often uſed with ſucceſs, by their political 17.“ 

antagoniſts. Writers infected with the partialities. of the two 


parties, have given various and oppoſite accounts of an.affair, . 
frivolous to command the attention of the public, had not 
minds of mankind been previouſly inflamed, by the animoſities Mt 
— _ two 8 W Hy 


* — 
1 HE ovitichpal actor in this political piece, and, perhaps, its,  CharaQter of 
author, was Captain Simon Fraſer, / afterwards well known to the n Fraſer. 
world by the title of Lord Lovat. Born with inſinuating talents, 


but rather forward than agreeable in his addreſs, he exerted his 


whole force upon mankind, through the channel of their vanity. * 
His flattery, though too obvious to eſcape even the obſervation of theses 
weak, was too ſtrong to be refiſted entirely by men of ſenſe. He Fa - 
ſeemed ſo eager in beſtowing praiſe, that thoſe who approved the 

leaſt of his manner, aſcribed his adulation to his want of judg- 
ment, with regard to 1 more than to his own deſigns. .Defs. 


titute of principle and deſpiſing veracity as uſeleſs, he accomma» 
dated all his actions to his immediate intereſt; a all his words 


to the purpoſe of deceiving the credulous into his views. Habi- 
tuated, through time, to this abawdoned conduct, he became, in 

a manner, incapable of dev e rom! it; and thus his profligacy, 
by being generally known, carried its own antidote in itſelf. Ia 
the execution of his own projects, though generally formed with. 
little judgment, he was bold and fearleſs. He neither underſtood. 
thoſe laid by others, nor purſued them, eiſher with ſpirit or with 
attention. Though unſteady in his ce”, and hourly vary- 
ing his ſchemes, he never ſwerved from the great line of ſelf- 
intereſt ; and thus, notwithſtanding his natural levity and 1 incon- 
ſtancy, be ſucceeded by , 


| _y, 
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C 1 * P. SOME actions, that brought upon Fraſer the hight kia. 
—— verſion of the laws 1 in Scotland, had made him famous in that king - 
His — dom before his intrigues attracted the notice of the Parliament of 
England. Being deſcended, though at ſome diſtance, from: the fa- 
mily of the Lord Lovat, chief of the clan of Fraſers, in the county. 
of Inverneſs, he had received in the year 1694, the commiſſion of a 
lieutenant in the Earl of Tullibardin's regument, by the recom». 
mendation of his relation, who was married. to the ſiſter of chat 
nobleman. He howevet ſoon loſt the preferment which he had 
obtained, through ſome. ſeditious letters which he wrote, and had 
fallen intg the. hands of the earl. Retiring to the Highlands, he 
lived for ſome time with his father, at Beaufort, a farm which. 
they had obtained, for a ſubſiſtence, from the Lord Lovat. That 
nobleman, dying in the year 1696, left four daughters. Thomas 
Fraſer of Beaufort and his ſon Simon, collecting ſome diſonderly 
perſons, attempted to ſeize the eſtate, as neareſt male heirs. 
Terrified, however, by. a proſecution at law, they formally re- 
nounced their claims. But, in the month of September 1697 
Simon Fraſer entered with an armed force, the houſe. of the 8 
dow of the Lord Lovat, ſeized her perfon, ordered the, marriage 
ceremony to, be onounced, in the midſt, of the found of a bag · 
pipe, with whiet he endeavoured to drown. the lady & cries, and 
having ſtriꝑt her naked, by cutting off her ſtays with his dagger, 
forced her to bed, and conſummated ne pretended marriage, amid. 
the noiſe ang riot of his deſperate attenWants”. 1 


He is par- Puxsugp with ſome troops, by the lady's father, — ' 


GO of Athol, Fraſer was forced to abandon the kingdom, The coun- 
cil of Scotland and the t of juſticiary, before whom he was 


ham, 
proſecuted, declared him a rebel, fugitive, and out-law, offering 
a reward to any that ſhould ſeize his perſon. He fled to France, 
aud applied to the court of St. Germains, for ſubſiſteuce. But the 
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** Y Trial of Fraſer. Acccunt of Scotiſh plot.. Lockhart's Mem, 
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late King James, offended at his profligacy, and having heard 6f c At rs 
lis crimes, would neither teteive his advances; nor admit lim 
into his preſenee . Deſpairing of ſucceſs with the abdicated fa- 7 | 
mily, he reſolved to aſſume the merit of betraying their councils " 
to the reigning Prince. In conſideration of preſent or promiſed 
' ſervices, he obtaiged, through the means of the noted Carſtares, 
one of King William's chaplains, and a kind of favourite, a par- 
don for his rebellion and other public crimes. The rape upon 
the widow of the Lord Lovat, not being mentioned in the pardon, I 
Fraſer was proſecuted for that erime by the lady and her friends. 8 
He was forced again to retire to France, in the year 1702; but | 
not, perhaps, without inſtructions for his conduct in that king- 
dom, from Mr. Carſtares and men of great rank of the fame party. ; 
The Duke of Argyley in particular, was his patron and friend, 


from an hereditary feud between his family and that of Athol; 

which laſt, on account of the rape, were the enemies of Fraſer.” 

* | 

The Earl of Middleton, _ thes poſſeſſed the _ credit at Flies again 

, St. Germains, had adogged the bad opinion entertained by the | 


late King James of the character of Fraſer, The latter, therefore, 

applied to Queen Mary, through Sir John Maclean; and, as that 

unfortunate Princeſs graſped at every vain hope held. forth to her 

lon, ſhe treated Fraſer with kindneſs, and fecommended him to | 

the Pope's nuncio * Having gained the confidence of that Þrelaje, | 

by reconciling himſelf to the church of Rome, he was introduced | 
LF by him to the Marquis de Torcy, as a perſon that pfomiſed tobe . 

e ſerviceable to the views of the court of France. Lewis the Four- 


þ teenth himſelf is ſaid to have had an interyiew with Fraſer. But | i 
. either diſtruſting his incredible promiſes, yithiregard to an inſurrec- — 
8 tion in Scotland, or unwilling to hazard either his men or money q 
without further ſecurity, he made him a preſent of five hundred | 
1 Louis d*Ors, and deſired him to return to his own country, to j 


2 Lockhart's Mem. Stuart-papers. .. - Stuart papers. : 
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© ena F. bring credentials from thoſe petfons over whom he pretended ts, 
hase ſo much power. But a8 the King could not altogether rely 
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upon credentials procured by ſuch an unknown adventurer; he firſt 
reſolved to ſend along with him, a Frenchman. The ſending of 
a Frenchman to Scotland, lying under inſuperable objections, 


Lewis found higſelf obliged to apply to the colitt « of ot, Germains, 
for a ſuitable pexſon a native of that kingdom. 


THE requeſt of the Freneh nne were commands to the Earl 
of Middleton. He received Fraſer with a degree of confidence; 
and gave him, as a credential to the friends of the exiled family, 

a commiſſion as colonel from his young maſter *. The ee 
granted in Scotland, by Queen Anne, in the March of 170g, ren« 
dered it ſafe for any of the adherents of the court of St. Germains 
to return to that kingdom. An officer” of the name of Murray, 
under the protection of the indemnity, was ſent, as a check upon 
Fraſer, and to bring back intelligence of the ſtate of opinions and 
diſpofition of parties in Scotland, Fraſer, attended by this gentle- 
man, arrived in London. He directed his courſe to Scotland, and 
was met, on the borders of that kingdom, by the Duke of Argyle. 
He was from thence conducted, by that nobleman, to the Duke of 
Queenſberry, who held, as commiſſioner, a parliament at Edin - 
burgh. The commiſſioner having deſerted the Jacobſte faction 
in-theoufe, to whom he had vowed fidelity, perceived, that b 
their joiging with the country party, they poſſeſſed the power as 
well as the inclination of being revenged. He, therefore, graſped 
with eagerneſs at the informations, which Fraſer, either from 
vanity or malice, gave againſt his enemies. He knew, that even 
to fix a ſuſpicion of g A correſpondence with France, upon the 
leaders of oppoſition; would not only ruin their credit with go- 
vernment, but deſtroy their influence with the nation. To enable 
Fraſer to execute. his inſtructions with facility and freedom, he 


| * Stuart-papere, 1703. | : h 
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granted i him a paſs to ſecure him from being ſeized; in obedience © A P. 
to-thedgtters of ſire and — which had been iſſued nn him —— 
on account of the 1 A 1704. 


1 e . 3 fupport in Fre re- Goes over to- 
folved, in ſerving his patron, to gratify his own revenge. Hav- 8 
ing received, from the exiled Queen, a letter without an addreſs, Profs, 
for the Duke of Gordon, he tranſmitted a copy of it to that noble- 
man, and retained the original in his own poſſeſſion, as intended 
for his great enemy the Duke of Athol *.. The commiſſioner 
having conceived an aver ſion to the Lord. Tarbat, lately created 
Earl of Cromarty, Fraſer dexterouſly contrived: to aſcribe de- 
claration of indemnity, obtained in the preceding year from _ 
Queen Anne; to his lordſhip's correſpondence with the court of 
St. Germaing,, The Duke of Hamilton's principles were already 
known. But no accuſation of conſequence could be carried home 
to him, on the preſent occaſion. Fraſer, in the mean tithe, was 
permitted to roam through the Highlands, to endeavour to extort 
promiſes: from the chiefs, to riſe in arms for the pretended Prince 
of Wales. His ſucceſs was not equal either to his promiſes or the 
expectations of his patron. When the parliament of Scotland 
was adjourned, on the ſixteenth of September, he repaired to 
London, and his allegations not amotting to a ſufficient proof, lle 

was provided with money and a paſs; under a borrowed name, by 
the Duke of Queenſberry, who applied forithat purpoſe to the 
Earl of Nottingham, ſecretary of ſtate. With the paſs, he tranſ- 
ported himſelf® ſafely to Holland, and febm thence found means 
to convey himſelf again to Paris. His gegn was to procure ſuck 
letters to Queenſberry's enemies and Men, as might hurt their 


reputation with the world, if not deſtroy their perſons and ruin 
their fortunes *. | 


% 
; 
3 
wt 
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CHAP. HAvinG arrived at Paris, in the beginning of January 150g. 
— he preſented a memorial to the exiled Queen, containing a long 


and is Aron account of his own proceedings in Britain, in favour of the 


dle, de Baſ. pretenſions of her ſon', Though he connected his detail with 
thoſe perſons of rank of the oppoſite party with whom he had 
converſed, it bore fiction fo apparently on its face, that Mid- 
dleton, who always doubted the honeſty of Fraſer, was con- 
vinced of the impoſture. He amuſed him, however, with cold 
but polite letters; while, at the ſame time, he wrote to the 
Marquis de Torcy, expreſſing his doubts concerning his fidelity; 
and ſignifying his wiſhes that he might be ſecured. Captain 
James, Murray, who had been ſent. to Scotland to diſcover the 
„truth of Fraſer's intereſt and connexions in that kingdom, re- 

* turned; in the mean time, to St. Germains. The accounts 
which he gave of the ſtate of the country and operations of 
Fraſer, were ſo diametrically oppoſite to that preſented by the 
latter to the exiled Queen, that no doubts remained of his 
treachery. Repeated intelligence from England of the diſcoveries 
made by the parliament and privy- council, ſtrengthened: the 
proof to ſuch a degree, that Fraſer, after having. amuſed Mid- 
dleton with a ſeries of letters, concerning his own importance, 
his influence in Scotland, and his loyalty to the excluded — 


5 was thrown, at length, inte the Baſtile*, 


His plot di. The vanity of Fraſer, his incontinence of language, and a 
Ferguſon 7 defire of raiſing his own conſequence with his nobler employer, 
9 the Duke of Queenſbergy, by fpr eading für and wide the bottom 
of his plot, had betrayed, him into miſtakes, which prevented the 
3, execution of his deſigns, Having, when he returned to Lon- 
don, opened his projects, in favour. of the pretended. Prince of 
Wales, to the famous Ferguſon, a more experienced plotter, the 
latter perceiving his charagters ſuſpected his integrity. Under- 


? 
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fanding/ at he fame time, from Fraſer himſelf, that he was C FA r. 


often in conlerence with the miniſtry of Scotland; and having 
ſeen the paſs whieh be had obtained from the Earl of Notting- 
ham, through the influence of the Duke of Queenſberry, he 
wrote his ſuſpicibns to the Duke of Athol, one of the noblemen 
accuſed. The Duke, conſcious that he had never correſponded 
nor received either meſſage or letter from the court of St. Ger- 
mains, complained: openly to the Queen of the conduct of 

ueenſberry and his partiſans, in protecting an outlaw, who- 
was hatching the moſt pernigldus deſigns. Queenſberry, to vin- 
 difate himſelf, declared, that We had protected Fraf@, in Scotland; 
upon his promiling to make great diſcoveries; ahd that he had 
procured for him a paſs, for tranſporting himſelf, to procure ſolid: 
proofs of his own vague aſſertions. He inſinuated, at the ſame: 
time, that, had not the matter come ſo ſoon to light, he doubted- 
not but he ſhould meet with ſucceſs; and to ſtrengthen his opi- 
nion, he delivered to Queen Anne, as for the Duke of Athol, 
the letter, intended by the exiled Queen, for the Duke of 
Gordon, | | | * 

ir 'M | 


SY 
- 


Tur Scotiſh plot had arrived at this ſtate, when it fell under „„ 


the cognizance of the houſe of lords. A committee was imme 
diately appointed, by ballot, for the Kami nation of papers and 
witneffes ; and the choice fell on the leaders of the Whig- party. 
The houſe of commons, compoſed chiefly of Tories, found an. 
opportunity of oppoſing their weight againſt the proceedings of 
the peers. Some ſuſpected perfons, and among others, Sir John 
Maclean, having been ed, upon their agrival from France, 
on the coaſt of England, the lords, by their own authority, 
ordered them to be brought before them to be examined. The 
commons addreſſed the Queen in favour of the prerogative of the 
Crown; and complained, that the lords, in „Wladon of the 


d Stuart-papers, 1704. | 
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CERA p. known laws of the land, had wreſted the priſoners out of her 
9 Majeſty's hands; and in a moſt extraordiqqyy manribr, taken the 
examination, which belonged to the Queen, and council, ſolely . to 
themſelves. The plot, from this moment, became obviouſly a topic | 
of animoſity and diſpute between the Whigs and Hories. But the 
heats between the parties were not ſufficient to keep long depend- 
ing this matter, eſpecially on an evidence which could carry home 
no well-grounded charge of treaſon to any particular perſon. The 
curioſity. and fears of the nation were ſoon diſſipated; and the 
whole affair ſunk into the oblyyyonhich it deſerved '. 4 
— 6 
Diſputes be. THE differeſlee between the houſts concerning the examination 
hooks 8 of the plot, was heightened by a diſpute of another kind. One 
— tolo. Aſhby had commenced an action againſt White, mayor of Aileſ- 
| bury, for refuſing to admit his vote in the election of members 
to ſerve for that borough in parliament. The cauſe was carried, 
by appeal, before the houſe of peers, where judgment was giyen 
in favour of Aſhby. The interference of the lords in matters of 
actes the commons, already offended, into a violent 
flame. ey aſſerted their excluſive right to the ſale cognizance 
of all matters concerning elections; and their votes were anſwered 
by counter reſolutions of the lords. To put an end to diſputes, 
which ſeemed daily to increaſe, through the inveterate animoſity 
between the parties, the Queen cloſed, the ſeſſion, on the third of 
April, with a ſpeech from the throne, Having thanked the 
commons for their large, ſuppli , ſhe recommended that unani- 
mity between the houſes which ad been Fon ; in their diſputes, as 
nothing could fo much contribute to the ſucceſs of the nation abroad, 


and their ſafety and * at home *. 


# Journals of both houſes, 6 Journals April 3, 70. 
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4. RUINS, VI. 


State of parties. pries diſmiſſed. —— Campaign 7 I Og — 
Attack at Donawert, Battle of Blenheim, ———Its' great 


conſequences. ——Campaign in Flanders and Portugal, and in 
Taly. Gibraltar taken, Battle of Malaga. - Affairs of 
the North. — Secret intrigues of Marlborough. Afairs of 
Scotland. Intrigues of parties. Af, of ſecurity.—=—Re- 
fletions ——Secret negociations. Parliament of England 
meets. State of ; parties. Bill of occaſional conformity. 
Proceedings. —— Marlborough s entrigues with the court of. St. 
Germains.——2Yuarrel between the houſes. —— fairs of Ire- 
land. Godolphin intimidated, joins the Whigs. ——Parlia- 
ment diſſolved. Campaign of 1705,——Death and character 
of the Emperor. Campaign in Flanders, Germany, Italy, and 
Portugal — Succeſs in Spain. Fairs of the North. 
Affairs of Scotland, —— Intrigues of the Jacobites. —— At for 
treating about an union. A:new parliament in England. 
Proceedings. Inconſyſtency of the Tories. Motion for i in- 
witing 4 the Princeſs Sophia. Bill of regency, 
with regard to Scotjang, Parliament prorogued. Secret 
conduct of Godolphin, Campaign of 1706,— Battle of Ra- 
millies. —— Conqueſt of Flanders.—— Battle of Turin,——Suc- 
ceſs of the allies in Spain. Campaign in Germany. Naval 
tranſattions.—— Affairs of the North. Articles of union 
ſettled =——Scotiſh affairs. Intrigues of the Facebites. — 
Tumults and debates. —— Arguments againſt the union. 
articles approved. Reflection. Peace offered by France. 
Parliament of England ratifies the Union. iftreſs and pre- 
parations of France. Campaign of 1 707 Battle of Almanza— 
Siege of Toulon,—— Inactive campaign in Flanders. 


HE differences which had happened between the two. 
houſes of parliament, being conſidered. as a quarrel of. 
parties, had raiſed a ferment among their adherents, throughout 


Proceedings 


The 
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the kingdom. The Whigs, having prevailed in the houſe of 


—— lords, had carried the higheſt praiſes of that aſſembly to the preſs, 


| 1704s 


The Earl of 
Nottingham 


mixed with the groſſeſt inveQtives on the commons, who favoured 
the principles of their political opponents. The conteſt for the 
poſſeſſion of power, which had ever been the principal motive for 
the violences of both ſides, was managed, as uſual, upon topics 
calculated to engage the minds of the people. The Whigs aver- 
red, that religion was in danger, from a fixed deſign of the Tories. 
to defeat the proteſtant ſucceſhon. The Tories, on their part, 
affirmed, that the Whigs. extended their views to the ſubverſion 
of monarchy itſelf, and the ruin of the church of England. A 
credulous multitude were thus toſſed between the viciſſitudes of 
hopes and fears, in proportion as either party found means to ac- 


commodate their own allegations to the principles or prejudices of 
the vulgar. 


» SOME changes made in the miniſtry after the prorogation of 
parliament, rendered the high- church party diſſatisfied, without 
gaining the confidence of the Whigs. The Earl of Nottingham, 
a man of vehement principles, with regard to the high preroga- 
tives of the crown and an implicit faith in the church, was re- 
moved from the office of ſecretary of ſtate. Nottingham had 
owed to his ſtrict adherence to his party, an importance to which 
he was not entitled by his abilities. Though not deſtitute of ta- 
lents for buſineſs, his extreme loquacity * raiſed ſuſpicions concern- 
ing the ſolidity of his underſtanding ; and he was ſo much wed- 


| ded to his political opinions, that he could hardly live in common 


charity with men of moderate principles, either in church or ſtate”, 
His attachment to the church had. rendered him averſe from the 
meaſures of King James, while that Prince ſat upon the throne; 
but his zeal for the indefeaſible rights of monarchy induced him, 
afterwards, to favour the views of his family. He oppoſed the 
abjuration of the Prince of Wales with ſuch vehemence, that he 


Ms. Notes, by Dean Swift. |» Mackay's charkQer; | 
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is ſaid to have ſhed tears when the bill paſſed. But he was too 
prudent, or, perhaps, too timid, to riſk; like many others. poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame principtes, any direct correſpondence. with the 
excluded family. ndr * 8 


THE e of Nottingham was attended by the removal 
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and ſeveral 
Tories dif- 


of other adherents of the high-church, from ſome departments of miſſed. 


importance. The Earl of Jerſey, a man who, with a very ordi- 
nary underftanding, had paſſed through ſeveral. of the greateſt 
offices in the kingdom, was deprived of the ſtaff of lord- chamber 
lain; which the Earl of Kent was ſaid to have purchaſed with 
money, from the influence of the Dutcheſs of Marlborough with 
the Queen. Sir Edward Seymour, who through the courſe of a 
long life had, in a manner, avowed. his attachment to the ex- 
cluded family, but had complied with the times, was diſmiſſed 
from the office of comptroller of the Queen's houſehold. Blaith- 
waite, who had enjoyed, for many years, the place of ſecretary at 
war, was removed, more, perhaps, from the convemiency of hav- 
ing his office to beſtow upon another, than for any exceptions 
againſt either his own principles or conduct. Men who judged 
ſuperficially of things, looked upon theſe changes as the conſe- 
quences of an alteration of ſyſtem in the cabinet; and aſcribed to 
their own miſtaken opinion concerning the principles of the lord- 
treaſurer, what had actually proceeded from his prudence. 


NoTwITHSTANDING the chearfulneſs with which the com- 
mons granted the ſupplies for the war, and their firm adherence 
to 'Tory principles, the lord-treafurer and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough perceived, from the complexion of the houſe of lords in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, that a powerful oppoſition to govern- 
ment was to be apprehended from the Whigs. They perſuaded, 


Harley and 
others ad- 


vanced. 


therefore, the Queen, that it was neceſſary either to ſway or 
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break the party, by bringing into office ſome of its reputed mem- 
bers. Harley, then ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, though 
he had uniformly oppoſed the meaſures of King William, was 
deemed, in principles, a Whig, from his being bred a Diſſenter. 
He, however, was ſuppoſed too prudent to ſacrifice his own in- 


tereſt to the views of party; and as his talents for managing bu. 


ſineſs in the houſe of commons were known and acknowledged, 
he became a great object of acquiſition to the Lord Godolphin, 
Harley, therefore, was firſt ſworn in at the council-board; and 
ſoon after appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the Earl of 


Nottingham. The office of comptroller- general was beſtowed on 


Mr. Manſel, his friend; and his recommendation placed *, at the 
ſame time, Mr. St. John, afterwards Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, in 


the place of ſecretary at war, vacant by the removal of Mr. Blaith- 
waite.. 7 


Tr1s expedient, however, would have been found inſufficient 
againſt the intended oppoſition of the Whigs“, had not the ſin- 
gular ſucceſs of the campaign impoſed ſilence upon thoſe who had 
prepared themſelves for blaming the treaſurer and for accuſing the 
Duke of Marlborough. The latter having, in the beginning of 
the year, viſited Holland, and concerted. the operations of the 
campaign with the States, had. returned to England before the 
prorogation. of parliament. To. carry into execution the plan 
which he had formed and weighed, he embarked at Harwich, on. 


the nineteenth: of April. The ſucceſs of the two laſt campaigns,. 


having rendered. the allies maſters of the Maeſe and Spaniſh Guel- 
derland, ſuch a ſtrong barrier had been formed on the fide of 
Flanders, that a ſmall. number of forces were. deemed ſufficient to 
protect the frontiers of the States, againſt the efforts, of the ene- 
my. Marlborough having found means to convince the Dutch of 
their ſecurity, in that quarter, propoſed to march into the heart of 


© Hannover-pa; ers, 1704. | f Ibid, : t Ibid, 
Germany, 
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Germany, to protect the Emperor, now almoſt threatened with 
the ſiege of his N tr 7 the ar wowed, of the French and 
Bavaridis. TI”. 


Tur threatened march of the Elector, at the head of the com- 
bined army, into the hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, 
was not, however, the only thing that alarmed the Emperor and 
continued his fears. The inſurgents in Hungary, encouraged by 
France, had poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral important places, and 
offered their aid to the enemy. Leopold, unable to repreſs their 
inſolence, was forced to ſhut his eyes on their rebellion®. He 
applied, as his laſt reſort, to the Queen of England, through 
Count Wratiſlaw, his envoy- extraordinary at the court of London. 


This miniſter preſented, on the ſecond of April, a memorial to 
Queen Anne, containing an affecting ſtate of the diſtreſſed con... 


dition of his maſter's affairs. The reſolution for relieving tlie 
Emperor, by carrying the war into Bavaria, which had been pre- 


vioully taken, was haſtened by this requiſition, The Duke of 
Marlborough, having ſettled affairs with the States, left the 


Hague on the fifth of May, under the pretence of a deſign to carry 
the war to the banks of the Moſelle, and, by that river, to penetrate 
into France, while every thing had been prepared for the real ex- 
pedition to Bavaria and the Danube. 


Havinc. paſſed through Utrecht to Ruremond, and from the 
latter place to Maeſtricht, Marlborough, as he advanced, ordered the 
Britiſh and other troops to join and march towards Coblentz, at the 
confluence of the Rhine and Moſelle. D' Auverquerque, deſtined 
to command'the army left for the defence of the Dutch frontiers, 
met the Duke at Maeſtricht; and his Grace advancing through 
Juliers, arrived in the camp near Coblentz, on the twenty-fifth of 
May. Croſſing the Rhine at that place, and ſucceſhvely the 
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CHA F. Maine and the Neckar, he was met at Mondelſheim by Prince 
— — Eugene of Savoy. To join the army under the duke to the Im- 
{ry perial troops, led by the Prince of Baden, was the reſult of a 
conſultation between . theſe diſtinguiſhed commanders. Prince 
Eugene having haſtened to Philipſburg, to take upon himſelf the 
command of the army on the Upper-Rhine, the duke advanced 
toward the Danube, and joined the Imperialiſts, at Weſterſtetten; 
and having arrived on the river Brentz, on the twenty-eighth 
of June, he placed his camp within two leagues of the Elee- 
tor of Bavaria's army. The troops of the allies conſiſted of 
ninety-ſix battalions of foot, and two hundred and two ſquadrons 
of horſe and dragoons, provided with forty-four pieces of field 
cannon, four howitzers, and twenty-four pontons. The force of 
the enemy was inferior in point of numbers, conſiſting only of 
cighty-eight battalions of foot, and one hundred and ſixty ſqua- 
drons of horſe. But they had ninety pieces of cannon, forty 

mortars and howitzers, and thirty pontons '. 


Attack at Tux generals of the allies having, in a council of war, reſolved 
Donawett. . 
to attack Donawert, on the Danube, forced the enemy's intrench- 
ments before the place, with the loſs of five thouſand men, on 
each ſide. This action happened on the ſecond of July; and, 
the next day, Donawert was deſerted by the Bavarians; and thus 
the allies obtained by their victory a bridge over the river, 
while they ſeparated from one another the troops of the enemy 
| ſtationed on the Upper and Lower Danube. The poſition gained 
by the allies was not, however, ſufficient to enable them to pene- 
trate into Bavaria *, without removing themſelves too far from Nu- 
remberg and Nortlingen, from whence they drew their ſupplies. 
To avoid a battle, in the ſituation of the Elector of Bavaria and the 
French, was ultimately to force-the allies to retire back to the Maine. 
But the Elector having been reinforced with a freſh army 
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under the command of the Mareſchal de Tallard, reſolved, after a C 1 P. 
ſhort negociation into which he had entered to amuſe the allies, 8 
to abandon his own fate and that of his country, to the event of a We 
battle. The oppoſing armies, after the junction of Tallard with 

the Bavarians, were equal in number, confiſting nes of eighty 

thouſand combatants, 


THovUGn the allies had 4 wt without reſiſtance, the Danube, Situation of 
they were incapable, for want of magazines, either to continue 
long on the banks of that river, or to penetrate into Bavaria. They 
wiſhed, therefore, with the utmoſt eagerneſs, to give battle; and 
they watched for that purpoſe every motion of the enemy that 
might furniſh them with the advantage which they ſo much de- 
fired. The evil deſtiny of France, the ignorance and haughtineſg 
of her generals, the Mareſchals Tallard and Marſin, together with 
the vehemence of the Elector himfelf, offered, at length, the op- 
portunity which the enemy ſought after in vain. Prince Eugene, 
having marched with twenty thouſand men, from the Rhine, to 
obſerve Tallard on his march through the black foreſt, had now 
joined the Duke of Marlborough. Having prevailed with the 
Prince of Baden to beſiege Ingoldſtadt, they rid themſelves of the 
councils of that general, and reſolved to give immediate battle to 
the enemy, which the latter, relying upon the ſtrength of their 
poſition, ſhewed no inclination to decline. 


Taz French and Bavarians lay encamped with the Danube gate of 
on their right. The village of Blenheim, on the bank of that lente 
river, ſtood a little advanced in the front of the right wing 
of their line. Their left was covered with an extenſive thick 
wood, from which ran a rivulet along their front, into the Pa- 
nube. This rivulet, as it paſſed through the plain, formed an 


almoſt continued moraſs, which would have been very difficult to 
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iF. paſs, had not the French and Bavarians, by a negligence fatal to 
L—— themſelves, formed their line at a conſiderable diſtance behind, 


1704. 


The French 


and Bava- 


Tians routed, 


When the EleQtor and the mareſchals perceived that the enemy, 


who were encamped with their left to the Danube and their right 
extending to the wood, were reſolved to give them battle, they 
threw twenty-eight battalions and eight ſquadrons of dragoons, 
into the village of Blenheim. Eight battalions were, at the ſame 
time, placed in another village, toward the center, with a deſign, 
in conjunction wich thoſe at Blenheim, to fall upon the rear of 
the enemy when they ſhould paſs the brook ; and ſo place them 
between two fires. Such was the ſituation of the French on the 
morning of the thirteenth of Auguſt. Their wretched diſpoſition 
inſured the loſs of the battle. Their line, conſiſting chiefly of 
cavalry, formed at the head of their camp, was weakened by theſe 
large detachments, whilſt the enemy were permitted to pals the 
moraſs, formed by the rivulet, without any reſiſtance ®, . 


THE Duke of Marlborough, who commanded the left of the 
allies, having formed his line, after paſſing the ' brook, ordered 
the two villages to be attacked by the infantry, while he himſelf 
led his cavalry againſt thoſe of Tallard. After ſeveral charges, 
with various ſucceſs, the courage of the French horſe began, at 
length, to abate. They retired behind the fire of ten battalions, that 
had advanced while the cavalry were engaged. Theſe ſuſtained 
the charge for a conſiderable time, againſt the Engliſh foot. But 
the duke, in the mean time, having charged home with his horſe 
the French cavalry, already wavering, drove them in their flight, 
into the Danube, and molt of , thoſe who had eſcaped the ſword, 
were drowned in that river. The ten battalions of the enemy's. 
foot were, at the ſame time, charned on all ſides and cut to pieces. 
Prince Eugene, who commanded on the right, had attacked the 
Elector of Bavaria and the Mareſchal de Marſin. The Prince, 


m Mem, du Marg. de Feuquieſe. Kane's campaigns. 
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however, could mike"no imprefion on their Ine. But Wheh © it 4 v. 
they perceived that Tallard was defeated, they threw themſelves CR 
into three coldmnitis, and quitted the field with great dextetity atid . 
expedition. Had they now fallen on the flank” of Marlborough, 
whole trdbps/ were employed in pinaging the camp of Tal- 
lard, the victory might have been recovered; or, at leaſt, the 
troops ſlationed in the two villages, might have been ſaved. 
Thole © at Aberclaw found means to * elcape, in the confu- 
ſion. But the twenty-eight battalions of Take and twelve qua- 
drons NK horſe, in Vlenhelin, ſurrendered. at Aiſcretion,” bf w 
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Tux battle of Blenheim, which leemed to decide the fate of Con —— 
Germany, t turned the whole ſcale of the war againſt the houſe of fv p64 er 
Bourbon. The loſs of the French and Bavarians in killed, 
drowned, wounded, deſerters, and priſoners, amounted to near one 
half of their army. The Mareſchal de Tallard himſelf was 
among the priſoners. The camp, equipage, baggage, and artillery 
of the enemy, fell into the hands of the conquerors, together with 
every other trophy attending on a complete victory. The battle, 
however, was not unbloody on the ſide of the allies. Fourteen 
thouſand men were either killed and wounded, and among the 
lain ſeveral officers of high merit and rank. The troops, under 
Prince Eugene, meeting with the greateſt reſiſtance, ſuffered the 
moſt. The Elector and the Mareſchal de Marſin, though they 
ſcarce could be ſaid to have been routed, retired, with every mark 
of a defeat, under the cover of night, to Ulm. They remained 


in that city only one day ; ; and, having directed their rout through 
the black foreſt, Joined the Mareſchal de N on the Rhine, 


No modern victory was ever more complete than that obtained of Bleabeim, 
by the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, and none could have 
more ſudden or more important conſequences. ' 'The conqueſts 
and dominions of the Elector of Bavaria fell, at once, into the 

Vol. II Q q | hands 
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hands of the Emperor, who, revenged ſeyerely, upon that Prince's 8 


Aubjecds, the exceſſes which had been committed by the ENEMY on 


1704. 


cumpeigt in 


Flanders and 
Portugal. 


his own. An extent of ſeventy leagues, of "its, WH bad 
fallen, into the hands of the yictors, felt all the miſerſes and ravapes 
attending upon conqueſt. . The French, ruined, broken, and diſ- 
perſed, left a free and. uninterrupted march to the confederates, 
from the Danube to the, Rhine. The remains of an; army thay, 
at the beginning of the year, extended terror to, the, gates of 
Vienna, were now forced, to take ſhelter within the Amit of 
France. The vitors crofled the Rhine. They entered. Allace, 
and the important fortreſſes of Landau _ Trearbach fell. ; into 
their Reet before the end of the ec ee . K 


3 *#& a3 * 7 


des, produced no event A dcilliant, « or - important. Auver- 
querque, who commanded the allies, on the frontiers of the 
States, bombarded Namur, without effect, in the month of July. 
The ſame good fortune which had attended the arms of the con- 
federates on the Danube, was not general on every fide of the 
war. The Archduke Charles, who had taken. the title of King 
of Spain, had landed. at Liſbon, on the ninth of March, with 
eight thouſand Engliſh and Dutch forces. Philip the Fifth, 
ſtrengthened with an army of twenty thouſand French, carried 
the war into Portugal, early i in the ſpring. Several places, and 
particularly Portalegre, fell into his hands; and in various flight 
rencounters in the field, he defeated the Portugueze, Diſputes 
between the. King of Portugal and the Duke of Schomberg, 
who commanded the Engliſh and Dutch auxiliaries, forced the 
Queen to recall that nobleman ; who was ſucceeded by the 
Farl of Galway, through the intrigues of Mr. Methuen, the 


Engliſh ambaſſador at the court of Liſbon. The King of Por- 


tugal and the Archduke, having in vain attempted to croſs. the 


river Angueda, and invade Caſtile, were forced to retreat 


: 
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fro the preſence” bf the Duke of Berwick, into "he br "of C HA P. 


Portugal, where they, diftributed their troops in winter quarters *. — 


1704. 

Ox the fide 0 Italy, the Duke of Modena having eſpouſed the Campaign in 
cauſe of the Emperor, was deprived of his whole dominions, by, To” 
the French, under the command of Vendome. _ The Duke of 
Mirandola, who joined himſelf to the intereſts of France, expe- 
rienced the like misfortune from the arms of the Imperialiſts. 
The! Duke of Mantua, perceiving that his dominions Rete be- 
come the theatre of War, endeayoured, by marriage, to gain the. 
favour of France. 1 The campaign in Italy proved, upon the 
whole, fayourable for the houſe of Bourbon. The caſtle of Suza 
and the city of Pignerol were taken in June. Vercelli ſurren- 
d in July 5, „The city, the citadel, and the callle « of Xvrea 
fell into the bande of Vendéme, in the month of September. | 
No action of any note happened in the field. The Emperor 
having 55 f. Be chief. force i ip the defence of his hereditary 
dominions in Germany, found himſelf 1 in no capacity to reinforce 
his troops in the dutch of. Mantua. The French, therefore, 
took place after place, wich little reſiſtance; and cloſed the cam 
paign by the taking 0 Senſano, on che e of No- L 
vember. 8 
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Tur taking of Gibraltar by the - Eaglith, and an undeciſive Gibratir 
battle between the French and the confederates near Malaga, — 
rendered diſtinguiſhed the naval operations of the preſent year. 

The combined fleet that had carried the Archduke to Liſbon, 
having quitted that port; preſented'themfelves before Barcelona; 
where a party had entered into a ſecret agreement with the allies 
to place that city in their hands. The plot was diſcovered and 
diſappoitited by the viceroy of the province; but he durſt neither 
ſeize nor puniſh the conſpirators. The fleet quitting the coall of 
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a poſture of defence by the vigilance of the governor. Forty 5 
conducted the allies thence to Gibraltar, Which was ill provided 
and feebly defended. The inhabitants, terrified at the vivacity 


and courage of the Engliſh failors, ſurrendered the. place on the 


firſt attack; and Sir George Rooke, who commanded in the 


expedition, fortified Gibraltar, in the name, and under the domi- 
nion of the Queen of England. 
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Tux taking of this important fortreſs had, at once, an effec 


on the war in Spain, and introduced another important” event, 


Part of the army employed in- Portugal being withdrawn from 
that kingdom, for the PUrpore of retaking Gibraltar, ſtopt the 
progrefs of Philip the Fifth. The French fleet, to the number 
of 'fifty-two ſhips, coming to the aid of the beſiegers, under'the 
conduct of the Comte de Tholouſe, was met, on the twenty 
fourth of Auguſt, about twelve leagues from Malaga, by Fir 
George Rooke and the Dutch admiral Calemberg, with an equal 
force, An obſtinate battle enſued, to which the night put, at 
length, an end. Both ſides claimed the victory, and both de- 
ſerved it, had ſucceſs depended on valour. Though no ſhips 


were ſunk or loſt, the fleets were ſo much diſabled, that neither 


ſhewed any inclination to renew the fight the ſucceeding day, 
Willing to get clear of each other, they gradually, made; their re- 
treat. The French, unable to give aid to the Spaniards before 
Gibraltar, made the moſt uſe of the wind to carry them to their 
ports; while the fleet of the allies, having left a ls on the 
coaſt of Spain, directed their courſe to En gland *. : 

Taz want of ſucceſs, on the fide of Savoy, . the 
allies, from ſending, as they intended, ſuccours to the inſurgents 
in the Cevennes. The court of France, ſenſible, of the diſadvan- | 
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tage ef  dameſtic diſturbances, while they were preſſed by a 
power ul e enemy on their frontiers, reſolved, with 
jenĩty, to overcome men whoſe obſtinacy had, hitherto, defeated 
all the efforts of their arms. The Mareſchal de Villars Was, 
accordingly, ſent | to, treat with the leaders of the inſurgents. He 


| agreed, in the name of the King, to grant them the free liberty 


of their own worſhip *. But the fire was rather covered than 


extinguiſhed *. The impolitic conduct of the court of Vienna ſtill 


continued the troubles in Hungary. The expulſion of the 
EteQor of Bavaria, and the reduction of his dominions, had ſo 
much depreſſed the malecontents, that they were ready to ſubmit 
upon any reaſonable terms. But the fierce and ſevere policy of 
the houſe of Auſtria, rejected all accommodation, except a total 
ſubmiſſion, with men whom they accounted the worſt of rebels. 
The inſurgents, collecting ſpirit from deſpair, and privately en- 
couraged by France, ſpread their ravages far and wide; and 
though they were defeated in various ſkirmiſhes, Hungary was 
likely to continue, for ſome time, a Keene of misfortunes and 
bloods r ws, 


Tn Is. OR remarkable for great events, produced a Revo- 
lution in Poland: The cardinal-primate, long in the intereſt of 
the King of Sweden, aſſembled a diet at Warſaw ; and the throne 
was declared vacant, on the fourteenth of February. King 
Auguſtus, having iſſued manifeſtoes in vain, reſolved to ſupport 
himſelf with the ſword. He affembled his adherents i in Poland. 
He called his allies the Ruffians to his aid: ' The King of Sweden, 
in the mean time, prefſed the Poles to elect a new Sovereign. 
Staniſlaus Leczinſki, Palatine of Pon, was accordingly rarſed 
to the throne, on the twelfth of July. The war was continued 


with vigour. The Saxons were defeated, on the ſixth of Auguſt. * 


They were again n on the ninetcenth. Bur, notwi ithſtand- 
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ing theſe misfortunes, Kidg Auguſtus Wn 1 48.1 für rite 
Warſaw, on the fifth of September; ; and either to Acer 0 or 
ſeize the adherents of his rival. He, however, was driven 

again from that capital, in the end of October; and forced to 
take refuge in his hereditary dominions; which he almoſt ruined, 
by immenſe preparations for renewing) with vigour, the wat 
for the recovery of the kingdom he had loſt *. _ 


THE great vitory obtained by the allies at t Blenheim, being 
chiefly, and very juſtly aſcribed to the valour of the Britiſh 
troops and the conduct and addreſs of their leader the Duke of 
Marlborough, a general joy was diffuſed over the nation on ac- 
count of that ſplendid event. The Queen appointed a day of 
thankſgiving for this ſignal advantage; and with a pomp, not 
unſuitable to the pardonable vanity. of her ſex, went in proceſſion 
to St. Paul's”. The Duke himſelf, beſides the great reputation 
which he had obtained abroad, from his ſucceſs, deriyed from it 
a ſolid advantage at home. On the ſucceſs of his expedition, his 
political importance was known to depend. The party excluded 
from office had, in a manner, openly declared, that they would 
attack him in parliament; and, it muſt be confeſſed, that not- 
withſtanding his great actions, he was not free from faults which 
his enemies might have ſeized with advantage. The torrent of 


his glory, however, came with ſuch rapidity and ſtrength on their 


deſigns, that they were levelled, and in a moment ruined. 
While foreign princes vied with one another to honour him 


abroad, he became, at — es darling, of a people fond — 
military fame. 


Taz Whigs deſpairing of any ſucceſs from an BRL to 


h. Marlborough, ſeem, at this time, to have formed defigns of in- 


ducing him to embark in their own cauſe. They had long 
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obſerved 
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obſerved: that neither, the Duke nor the lord-treaſurer had ever C H p p. 
yet, even in appearance, renounced the pretenſions of the Prince . 
of Wales. Their object, therefore, was to gain the Duke 3 


re 


the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, by a marriage between his daughter and 
the electoral Prince, - But this, with other ſchemes of the like 
kind, were dropt as difficult and uncertain *., The truth is, that 
though Marlborough and Godolphin had not lately appeared 
warm in the. Mauss of the excluded family, they ſtill maintained 
a ſecret connexion, and encouraged private interviews with the 
agents of the court of St. Germains - The Duke, though, per- 
haps, not ſo, fincere in his profeſſions as the treaſurer, was leſs. 
guarded. in his conduct. In the month of April, when he was 
preparing to break the power of the French in Germany, he 
regretted the abſence of his nephew, the Duke of Berwick, in 
Portugal; as he ought to be nearer Britain, to take advantage of 
ſuch events as might ariſe in favour of the exiled Prince. He- 
gave, at the ſame time, the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of his unal- 
terable fidelity and attachment to the excluded family; and 
directed their agents to apply to the Lord Godolphin, upon 
any ENTRY that ought ariſe during his own abſence in the 
campaign «| |, | Tr 


DURING the important operations of the campaign abroad, Affairs of | 4" 
ſome tranſactions in Scotland engaged a part of the attention of F FEY 7 |. 
the nation at home. The country-party, inflamed: at what they | 
deemed. an, indignity, the interference of the Engliſh houſe of 
lords, with a plot ſuppoſed to have exiſted: in Scotland, joined 
themſelves more cloſely with that party whoſe almoſt avowed. 
intentions were to ſerve the intereſts of the excluded family. 
The Queen; in compliance with her promiſe. to the houſe of 
peers, made no ſecret of her deſign to propoſe to the parlia- 
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— dom on the houſe of Hannover. To pave the way for this 


1704. 


Intrigues of 
Parties. 


diſmiſſed, to ſoften the popular party, from his place of ſecretary 


important buſineſs, ſome changes were made in the admioi- 
tration. The Duke of Queenſberry, who had rendered him- 
ſelf obnoxious, by his patronage of Fraſer and the plot, was 


of ſtate ; and the Marquis of Tweedale, a man of more honeſty 
than abilities, ſucceeded him in the office of lord-high-comt- 
miſſioner to the parliament. 


oF I 
0 ' N 1411 A 


PRIOR to the meeting of that aſſembly, the different factions 
uſed every art to ſtrengthen themſelves by gaining their oppo- 
nents. The Duke of Hamilton, conſidered as the head of the 
Jacobites, aſſociated himſelf with the country- party, and ſent a 
deputation of their number to London, to oppoſe the deſigns and 
influence of his mortal enemy the Duke of Queenſberry. The 
perſons choſen for this kind of embaſſy were the Earls of Rothes 
and Roxburgh, together with Baillie of Jerviſwood, men leſs at- 
tached to the principles of their party, than to their own private in- 
tereſt, Having arrived at London, and joined their efforts with the 
Duke of Athol, they accompliſhed the diſmiſſion of Queenſberry. 
But, contrary to the intention of their confederates the Jacobites, 
they promiſed, in return, to the Engliſh miniſtry, to ſapport in 
parliament the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hannover. The Duke 
of Hamilton, and his party, though not ignorant of the deſigns 
of their agents, reſolved to purſue, with undeviating perſeverance, 
their own. They affected to appear ignorant of the agreement 
made between the members of the deputation and the court of 
England ; while, at the ſame time, they gained the adherents of 
the Duke of Queenſberry to a reſolution of. oppoling the ſucceſſion, 
by agreeing that no examination of the plot ſhould} be made in 
parliament *. 
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In this ſtate of affairs the parliament met at Edinburgh, on 
the ſixth of July. The Queen recommended, in her letter, 
unanimity of councils; and the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in the 
Proteſtant line; and demanded an immediate ſupply for maintain- 


ing the civil and military eſtabliſhments of the kingdom. The 


commiſſioner, the chancellor, and the Earl of Cromarty, now 
ſole ſecretary of tate, ſupported as uſual; the demands of the 
Queen in a ſucceſſion of formal ſpeeches. Their eloquence pro- 
duced ſo little effect on the houſe, that they ſcarce bad finiſhed 
when a motion was made, that the houſe, without naming. a 
ſucceſſor, ſhould ſtand by and defend her Majeſty's perſon and 
government. But that the houſe ſhould agree on ſuch conditions 
and limitations, to take effect after the Queen's death, as ſhould 
effectually defend Scotland againſt. all Engliſh influence.” The 
houſe adjourning without debate on the motion, the Duke of 
Hamilton made an overture, on the thirteenth of July, that the 
parliament / ſhould not proceed to name a ſucceſſor to the crown, 
until the Scots ſhould conclude a treaty with England, in relation 
to commerce and other important concerns. When a motion was 
made for reſuming the conſideration of the overture *,- Mr. Fletcher 
of Salton laid, in a pathetic. manner, before the houſe, the mi- 
ſeries and hardſhips which the Scots had ſuffered ſince the union 
of the two crowns, ,,and the impoſſibility; of mending their 


condition without preventing the continuance of the ſame miſ- 
fortune 0 | | 


THE eagerneſs. with which theſe motions; were received, con- 


vinced the court-party, that the project for ſettling the ſucceſſion 
was ill-timed. To allay the ferment which had: prevailed in the 
nation ever ſince the Queen refuſed her aſſent to the act of ſecu- 
rity, her Engliſh miniſters had adviſed. her to gratify the Scots 
upon that ſubject. Beſides, the oppoſition had reſolved, that till 
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which had paſſed the houſe the preceding year, was read; for the 
firſt time, on the twenty-fifth of July; and, on the fiſih of 
Auguſt, it was touched with the fceptre. Though the Duke of 


Hamilton was in cloſe correfpondence with the court of St. Ger- 


mains, ſome of the adherents of the excluded family had formed 
a ſuſpicion of his having viewy of his own on the crown. The 
act of ſeeurity, they ſaid, chicfly carried by his zeat and mdaftry, 
contained a clauſe which pointed out the Duke himſelf for the 
throne of Scotland, A proviſion was made, that the ſucceſſor 
ſfrould be a Proteftant, and of the royal line of Scotland; but that 
the perſon appointed ſhould not be, at the fame time, ſueceſſor to 
tire crown of England. Next the family of Hannover, who were, 
in a manner, excluded by the clauſe, the Duke of Hamilton 
himſelf was the neareft Proteſtant of the royal line; being lineally 
deſcended, by a daughter, from the firft branch of the houſe-of 
Stuart, who reigned in Scotland. | 


THOUGH the adherents. of the excluded family had gained to 
their own cauſe the votes of the adherents of the Duke of Queen(- 
berry, with a promiſe, that the plot which had made fo mueh 
noiſe in England in the preceding year, ſhould not be diſcuſſed in 
parliament, it was brought into debate by the Lord Belhaven 
In a digreſſion from the ſubject of his ſpeech, his Lordthip: gave 
a full account of the proceedings in the Engliſh houſe of peers: 
concerning that ſuppoſed eonſpiracy. This circumſtance: induced 
Mr. Fletcher of Salton to preſent a refolve to the houſe, which he 
defired might be read and voted. The purport of this overture was, 
that the Engliſh houſe of lords, by their examination of the 
plot, and by addreſſing the Queen, in relation to a ſuceefſor to 
the crown of Scotland, had unduely interfered with the con- 


* Auguſt g. 
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cerns of dentin, and had encroached upon the honour, ſove- 
reignty and independency of the nation. This motion was op- 
poſed with great warmth by the court party, and even by many 
who had hitherto been conſidered as members of the country . 
The thing itſelf was, however, too popular not to paſs. 
carrying of this reſolution, and another for addreſſing the 9 
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for laying before the houſe the evidence and papers relating to 


the plot, finiſhed the buſineſs of the ſeſſian, which was cloſed by a 
prorogation, on the prexitp-leventh of Ang - Mc, 


THE Auer Ae of the parliament of Scotland RefleBions. 


alarmed the favourers of the Proteſtant ſuceeſſion in England. 
Though tbe miniſter, the Lord Gadolphin, was by no means of 
that number, the natural timidity of his diſpoſition rendered him, 
in ſome meaſure, averſe from a conduct which he ſecretly approved. 
He perceived, that things could not long remain in their preſent 
unſettled condition z and to prevent a crifis.of affairs, which he 
had not courage to encounter, he deſerted his principles, There 
is no reaſon to believe that he privately encouraged the male- 
contents in Scotland, to reject the propoſal for ſettling the crown 


in the houſe of Hannover. But he had not yet opened that 


ſcene of corruption, which, afterwards, quieted the turbulence of 
the Scots; and which was, perhaps, neceſſary for the peace and 
ſafety of the two kingdoms, The Duke of Hamilton, who knew 
the pres of Godolphin, expreſſed his own fears of his want 
of courage * He ſuppoſed, before the parliament of Scotland 
met, that many af the members were to be gained with anoney, 
by the lord-treaſurer of England; and to meet him, in the line of 


corruption, he demanded L r ſum from France, for the re 
poſe of Purchaſing votes 
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Tnoudn the Duke of Hamilton was unüttty acchſed in Fra- 
ſer's plot, as being privy to a deſcent from France in the preced: 
ing ſummer, he had, in the preſent year, ſeriouſly adviſed that 
meaſure, ſhould matters come to a rupture between the parliament 
of Scotland and the Engliſh miniſtry. He ſent a meſſage to the 


court of St. Germains, recommending that a force ſhould be Held 


ready on the coaſt for an emergency: He affured the ' exiled 
family, that their party in Scotland, in conjunction with” thoſe 
who adhered to the independence of their country, were reſolved, 
rather than ſubmit to the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hannover, to 
throw every thing into confuſion, and leave the deciſion of the 
conteſt to the ſword. He gave it, as his opinion, that five thou- 
ſand men would be ſufficient to re- eſtabliſh the excluded line; on 

the throne of Scotland; and eventually to raiſe them to tie ſove- 
reignty of England. But before any defcent ſhould be attempted 
he deſired to be informed concerning the views and promiſes of 
the adherents of the excluded Prince in the latter kingdom; as the 


force neceſſary for a ſucceſsful invaſion, ought to be greater or 


{maller in proportion to the quality and number of his Engliſh 
friends. The Marquis of Montroſe, the Earls of Erroh Marſhal, 
Breadalbin, and Panmure, the Viſcount Stormont; the Lord Bal- 
marino, the deprived biſhops, and many of the chiefs of the high- 
land clans, expreſſed the ſame inclinations and adhered to the ſame 
ſentiments, with the Duke of Hamilton e dlz de 


Tre victory obtained in parliament over the propoſals of the 
Engliſh miniſtry, and the condeſcenſion of the Queen, in giving 
the royal aſſent to the act of ſecutity, prevented that rupture for 
which Hamilton ſignified his inclination to be prepared. Tlie 
miniſters of the excluded Prince were, however, either incapable 
or unwilling to obtain, from the court of France, an armament 
for the invaſion of Scotland; and they made, therefore, their ap· 
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memorial for that purpoſe was preſented to the Marquiſſes de Torcy Go 
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and de Chamillart. They ſignified to thoſe miniſters, that an attempt 
on England would be leſs impracticable and more deciſive; than to 
carry the war into Scotland, though the majority in that kingdom 
were in the intereſt of the exiled family. They averred, with 
reaſon, that the poſſeſſion of England would inſure the ſubmiſſion 
of Ireland and Scotland; and that the former was now deſtitute of 
troops, or only left under the protection of a few guards and ſome 
new levies, diſperſed over the face of the country. They repre- 
ſented, that the month of March was the moſt proper time for a 
deſcent, before the ſupplies were levied or the fleet armed. They 
concluded with affirming, that nothing then ſhould remain to oppoſe 
their maſter, but a weak Princeſs, a timid miniſter, and a mercenary 
general; who would make a merit of fulfilling their former pro- 
miſes, to inſure their own intereſt and ſafety | 


- DvriNG the ideal projects, formed between the court of St. 


| Germains and their adherents in Scotland, the parliament of Eng- 


land met at Weſtminſter, on the twenty- fourth of October. The 
Queen, having expatiated on the great and remarkable ſucceſs of 
the campaign, informed her parliament, that ſhe aſſured herſelf 
they were all diſpoſed to provide for every thing neceſſary to 
proſecute, with vigour and effect, the war. She inſinuated, that 
nothing was more obvious, than that a timely improvement of 
the preſent advantages, would enable them to procure a laſting 
foundation of ſecurity for England, and à firm'ſuppert” for the 
liberty of Europe. To accompliſh” theſe deſirable ends, ſhe de- 
manded a ſupply from the commons. She told them, that ſlie be- 
lieved they would find ſome charges neceſſary, in the ſucceeding 
year, which were not mentioned in the laſt; and that ſome ex- 
traordinary expences had been incurred, for which no proviſion 
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people, - ſhe earneſtly recommended ſuch unauimity, temper,” and 


prudence in their proceedings, as might contribute to renter "_ 
N 6 em and hetfelf happy ”. 


Tus wdtwdOAGs as far asthe Queen and the public 0 were 
ee e wene ſufficiently unanimous, expeditious, and zealous. 
The demanded ſupplies were granted, without heſitation . They 
provided amply for the ſea and dand ſervices . They ſupplied 
former deficiencies. They guazded again them for the future, 
They granted to her Majeſty, beſide forty thouſand pounds as a 
ſubſidy to the Duke of Savoy, three hundred and 1eventy thoy- 
ſand pounds, as her proportion of the ſubſidies payable to her ather 
allies, for the year 1705 '. They were as expeditious in finding 
the ways and means, as they were liberal in furniſhing the ſup- 
plies. The whole buſineſs was carried forward with ſuch har- 


mony, cheerfulneſs, and facility, that, on the ninth of December, 


all the money- bills received the royal aflent. The general joy, 
which had diffuſed itfelf through their conſtituents, ſeemed to 
have communicated itſelf to the commons. But the ſpirit of diſ- 
ſenfion was rather creme than extinguiſhed. 


Tur lord-treaſurer, though a Tory himſelf and even a Jacobite, 
had permitted a caution, which his enemies called timidity, to 
ſuperſede his principles, in the arrangement made in the depart- 

ments of government, at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament. 
To trim between the two great parties, who divided between them 
the nation, he had placed moderate Whigs in places poſſeſſed by 
violent Tories. He had the misfortune to loſe the latter, aud nat 
to gain the former. The poſſeſſion of power, under the ſpecious 
name of a difference in opinion, had long been the motive of con- 
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telt between theſe factians; and their HAAR e bal C AP P. 
aſcended to a height that difdained a divided authority in the w——— 
kingdom. The trimming Whigs, admitted by Godolphin into — 
office, had promated to manage both parties, by playing their pre- 

judices againſt one another, This eondud, to make it ſucceed; re- 

quired the utmoſt dexterity and addreſs. Though the parties 

were ſo poized, that the weight of government could give to either 
fide, at pleaſure, the victory, their conteſts; eſpecially. in their 
preſent inflamed: Rate, were certain of Tg if aan 
nnn the public buſineſs. e e 


DESERTED 42065 become frequently, through pride, the Bill ageinſt 
fierceſt enemies. The Tories, though as much offended with — 
Marlborough as with Godolphin, reſolved to attack only the 
latter, as the high reputation obtained by the former had ren- 
dered him an object too great to be aſſailed. The hill againſt 
occakonal conformity, which had been twice loſt befare in the 
houſe. of lords, was a introduced by the church party, in- 

to the honſe of commons. To embarraſs the miniſtry and 
to diſtreſs the Whigs, who: abetted the Diſſenters, a motion 
was made for tacking the bill to the land-tax bill. The 
houſe of lords having no power to alter any money-bill, but 
either to paſy it entire or to reject the whole, that aſſembly would 


either have been obliged to agree to the bill, or to put an end 


to the war, which depended on the ſupplies. The miniſtry, 
eſpecially ſecretary Harley, himſelf a Diffenter, procured by his 
own addreſs and the weight of government, a majority in the 
lower houſe, againſt the motion". The bill, however, was: 
paſſed by the commons, without being tacked. But, again it was: 
thrown out by the lords. This new diſappointment increaſed the 


animoſity of the Tories againſt the Lord Godolphin ; as they 
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-þ1 The two patties, ding) the romniader of this lelfon of Per- 


Hament, ſeemed to have made an exchange of principles, could à 
judgment of their private views be formed from their publie con- 


duct. When the act of ſecurity whieh had been paſſed in Scot- 
land, in the preceding ſummer, came to be debated in the patlia- 
ment of England, the Whigs and Tories, complained againſt eit 


with equal warmth. The firſt endeavoured to derive advantage 
from a circumſtance ſo favourable to their avowed principles. 
The latter pretended, from the like motives, to guard againſt its 
conſequences. The Tories, in their arguments in the houſe of 
commons, urged that the paſſing the act of ſecurity tended to de- 


feat the ſucceſſion 1 in the houſe of Hannover. But when this pro- 
poſition was reduced into a motion, it was rejected by the Whigs, 


though they had profeſſed themſelves the only friends of the 
deſcent of the crown in the proteſtant line. The two parties, 
however, agreed that ſome vigorous efforts muſt be taken in Eng- 
land, to obviate the dangers ariſing from the proceedings i in Scot- 
land. The violent, on both ſides, were, however, well- pleaſed at 
bottom with meaſures which ſeemed equally calculated to promote 
their reſpeRtive 1 views. The republican part of the Whigs looked 
upon the act of ſecurity as highly favourable to their own prin+ 
ciples; and the warm Jacobites among the Tories conſidered the 
excluſion of the houſe of Hannover, as a great ſtep towards the 
en of ee of che family e 8 


be HE houſe of lords were the firſt dio A into debate, 
on the means of obviating the inconveniences which were 
Nkely to ariſe, from the acts paſfed in the preceding ſammer; in 
Scotland. They. reſolved, on the ſeventh of December, that no 
Scotſmen, not reſiding in England and Ireland, ſhould enjoy the 
Privileges of Engliſhmen, until an union ſhould be made, or the 


ſucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion ſettled, as in England. That the bringing in of cattle 
from Scotland ſhould be prevented. That her Majeſty's ſhips = 


ſhould be ordered to ſeize ſuch Scotiſh ſhips as they ſhould ſind 


trading with France; and that the exportation of Engliſh wool 


into Scotland ſhould be carefully hindered”. The houſe having 


approved of theſe reſolutions, ordered the Judges to reduce them 


into bills. An act for appointing commiſſioners for treating with 
the Scots, concerning an entire union, was read a third time, on the 


twentieth of December, and ſent down to the commons for their 
concurrence. The lords, a few days before, had addreſſed her 


Majeſty, to put the town of Newcaſtle in a ſtate of defence, to 
ſecure the port of Tinmouth, and to repair Carliſle and Hull. 


They alſo requeſted the Queen to order the- militia of the four 
northern counties to be diſciplined and armed; and that a compe- 
tent number of regular troops ſhould be ſtationed on the borders 
towards Scotland, and i in the northern parts of Ireland *. * 


Tan bin formed by the lords, upon their « own a reſolutions, was 
bill, on account of the fines appointed to be levied 'on offenders; 
They, however, framed a bill to the ſame purpoſe, and, having 
paſſed it, on the third of February I 70 5, ſent it to the lords, who 
returned it, four days after, without any amendment: et 


in 


proceeded, with manifeſt coldneſs, in the whole bulinels?, The 
more violent Whigs and the moſt zealous Tories joined, as has been 
already obſerved, in opinion, that the unſettled ſtate of the ſucceſ- 
lion in Scotland, might favour their reſpective views in England. 
Upon this footing, the bill ſent down from the lords, was rejected, 
in hopes of provoking the upper-houſe into a reſentment, which 
might defeat the whole affair. The lords, aware of the deſign of 
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lin, the reſidence. of the King of Pruſſia. Having, in the ſpace of 
its four gays, concluded a treaty with that Prince, by which he en- 
iam gaged to ſend eight thouſand men to the aid of the Duke of Savoy; 
the Duke quitted Berlin, and arrived at the court of Hannover, on 
the, twentieth of November. On the ſecond of December, he ar- 
rived at the Hague. Having concerted the operations of the next 
campaign, „with the States, he embarked i in the Maeſe, and, accom 
panied by the Mareſchal de Tallard and twenty-ſix other pri- | 
ſoners of note, arrived in the Thames, on the fourteenth of De- 
cember. He was, the ſame day, received at St. James? 85 by the 
Queen, with eyery mark e of favour r, E and reſpect. CNT 


£1159] 


= 41 


He is thanked Tag duke, having next day « come to the houſe of x peers, "was 


— congratulated upon his great ſervices, i in the name of the lords, by 
| the lord keeper, 5 Sir Nathan Wright. The commons, at the fame 


91 


time, ordered a committee of their bod body to wait upon him, wi with 

their thanks, for the ſucceſs of his late negöciations in the cabinet, 

as well;as a his victories in the field“ They followed thele 
expreſſions of reſpect | with more ſolid marks of their favour, 

7705 Having appointed a day for conſidering the ſervices of the Duke 
of Marlborough, they, addreffed her Majeſty to find means to per- 

petuate their memory. The Queen, accordingly, acquainted the 


commens, by a a meſſage, that the intended to grant to the duke and 
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Woodſtock and hundred of Wooton ; and ſhe deſired tit àffiſtafioe 
of the houſe, in clearing from incumbrance the lieutenancy and 
rangerſhip of the parks, with the rents and profits of the manor 
| and hundreds, which had been already given away for two lives. 
A bill was immediately brought in, in conſequence of her Ma- 
jeſty's meſſage; and, notwithſtanding the number of the Duke's 
enemies in both an, it ry! into a law without e 


WHILE be Duke of Marlborough was » Hays; publickly gratified 
by the two patties, and favoured by the Whigs, he continued to 
make ſecret; profeſſions and proteſtations of zeal for the inte- 
reſts of the excluded family, A few days after his arrival from 
Holland, he invited himſelf to ſupper with the Dutcheſs, of Tyr- 
connel, who happened to be then in London. Her attachment to 
the court of St. Germains, and her knowledge of the Duke's con- 
nexions with the ſervants of the Prince of Wales, encouraged her 
to remind him of his former promiſes, and to ſuggeſt her expec- 
tations from his future ſervices. He anſwered her in general 
terms. But when ſhe urged him to agree on particulars, he ſo- 


lemnly aſſured her, that without deſcending to circumſtances or 


fixing the time, he would do every thing which honour and juſtice 
demanded at his hands. The Lord Godolphin himſelf, though 
proſcribed by the Tories, as affecting the principles and views of 
the Whigs, notwithſtanding his natural caution, Had, it ſeems, at 
the ſame time, given a proof of the continuance of his zeal for 
the excluded family, by inſinuating to their agents, that he would 
ſearch for an opportunity to pay a part, a mee _ arrears 
of the jointure due to che exiled View 4 Py PO Uoter tn 
Nor H STANDI NG this pateceft their favouring ſecretly 
the views of the excluded family, Marlborough and Godolphis, 
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C HA F. in their public: conduct, ſeemed willing to break with che Tpries, 
== -who wert deemed the enemies of the ſuteeſſion in the proteſtant 
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Feb. 
Caſe of the 
men of Ayleſ- 
bury. 


line. Though Sir George Rooke had acquired fo much reputa- 
tion by the taking of Gibraltar and in the battle near Malaga, tie 


was diſmiſſed from the command of the fleet, in / the begintiing of 
this year, on account of his own high- church principles, and the 


ſupport' which his party gave to his actions, in oppoſition to thoſe 


of the Duke of Marlborough, in the preceding campaign. Sir 
Cloudſley Shovel, a man of mean birth, but a good ſeaman and 


attached to the Whigs, was raiſed into the place vacated by the 
diſrfiffion” of Rocke. This eircumſtance, together with other 
mortifications ariſing from the obvious partiality ſhewn by the 
miniſter to the Whigs, raiſed the reſentment of the Tories, 
who formed a majority of the commons; ànd contributed to a 
| renewal of the former differences, aura men Weed the two 
Houſes of Parliament. nn SSR ban t | sm 


E 05 „ 


he object of diviſion "roliiged my withe commons ina Mat- 


ter in which their own privileges, as they maintained, were very 
eſſentially concerned. Five inhabitants of the botough of Ayleſ- 
bury brought their actions againſt William White, the mayor of 
that corporation, for having refuſed to receive their votes, in the 


election of membets to ſerve in parliament... The commons or- 
dered theſe men toibe committed to Newgate, fox a breach of pri- 
vilege. But tlie priſoners brouglit their Habeas corpus into the 
court of Queen's Bench; and provided themſelves with council, 
who pleaded; upon various grounds, that they ought to be dil- 

charged. The lord chief- juſtice Holt, Who, preſided on the 
bench, was of the ſame opinion, declaring that neither houſe of 
parliament, nor both jointly, without the concurrence of the ſo- 
vereign, have any power or right to diſpoſe of the liberty or the 
property of the ſubject. He affirmed, admitting that the com- 

d Jan, 5. 
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for a breach of privileges chat eommencing of a ſuit wa ng hreach, = 
of chat kindi that a juſt cauſe of ation; grounded on the co nm m 
law, could not he conſtrued into a contempt, without ſuhjectingthe 
rights of the people and the common cout ſe of quſtice between man 
and mam tothe caprioe of a body Who might chuſe to ſubſtitute. 
the reſolutions of one branch of the legiſlature, in the "AY aj 
regnete formed by che united conſent of we whole. 
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Tur eee on the, bench differing from the chief. b. wee | 
juſtice, in opinion, the priſoners were remanded to Newgate. 
Two of theſe, however, refuſing to acquieſce in the judgment, 
petitioned for à writ. of error, to bring the matter before the 
lords. The commons, having addreſſed the Queen not to grant 
the, writ, voted, that all thoſe, that were either concerned in 

managing the writs of habeas corpus, or in procuring the writ 
of error, were diſturbers of the public peace, and enemies of the 
privileges of the commons of England. They ordered che four 
counſellors. who! had pleaded: for the men of Ayleſbury, at the bar 
of the Queen's Bench, to be taken, into cuſtody. They ſent their 
ſerjeaut at arms, at midnight, with every ciroumſtance of ſeverity 
and terror, to remove the priſoners from Newgate The houſe 
of lords proceeding, in the mean time, on the petition for the 
writs. of error, came to ſeveral important reſolutions. They 
voted; that neither houſe of Parliament had any power to create 
new privileges, inconſiſtent with the known laws and cuſtoms of 
parliament. That every ſubject of England, who thinks himſelf 
injured, has a right to ſeek redreſs by an'aftionat law; and that 
the houſe of commons, in committing the men of Ayleſbury, had 
intrenched on the conſtitution of the kiagdom, by pretending 
to give to their own Seeland the force of an eſtabliſhed 
law *. 74*4 - 443 58 Niet Annett 336 1 #9517 Ut} 9037 15 Wap! 
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To metz reſlutious againſt the common, the Told ade others th 
dt of 'the general rights of the people, "They Ae, 
chat every Engliſhman who 18 impriſoned by any authority what- 
ſbever, has a tight to apply for and obtain his Sabear cor pus; and 
that the commons, in encroaching, by their animadyerſions, on 
that undoubted right, had made a breach on the ſtatutes provided 
for the liberty of the ſubject. The lords followed theſe reſolu- 
tions with two'writs of Babeat corpur, returnable before the lord- 
keeper, in behalf of two of the council for the men of Ayleſbury, 
who had been taken into cuſtody by the ſerjeant at arms, by ex- 
preſs orders from the commons. The lower houſe having voted 
 counter-refolutions againft thoſe of the peers, commanded the 
ſerjeant at arms, under a promiſe of being ſupported and pro- 
teQed; to make no return nor yield any obedience to the writs: 
and they, at the ſame time, acquainted the lord-keeper, that the 
writs themſelves ſhould be ſuperſeded as contrary to law, and the 
privilege of the commons of England. The flame increafing 
on both ſides, with great fury, the Queen was" adviſed to put an 
end to a ſeſNi6n that promiſed nothing but turbulence, altercation, 
and noiſe. © She accordingly came to the houſe of lords, on the 
fourteenth of March, and 77 an immodiace ae un pur an 
effeftual end 10 180 diſpute. © 1 . 11 


Donis cheſe conteſts in Edgland, the- adi of bebe 
met at Dublin. The affairs of that kingdom having ſuffered 80 


material change ſince the preceding year, the ſeſſion furniſhed a0 
tranſaction of great importance. On the fifth of March, the 
commons, in a committee of the whole houſe, voted a ſapply of 
one hundred'/and fifty thouſand pounds to her Majeſty, for the 
ſupport of the eſtabliſhment for two years, commencing at 
Michaelmas 1705; and ending at the ſame term in the year 
170%. A bill, introduced for the improvement of the hempen 


s Journals, March 8. 1 > Feb, 10. 
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and 
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an flaxen manufactures of the kingdom, raiſed a W 
a prorogation, only c could extinguiſh. A clauſe in the bull having 
aſcertained the tithes of flax and hemp, the lower houſe of con- 


vocation of the clergy of Ireland preſented a memorial, ſigned by 
the prolocutor, requeſting the commons, that a clauſe ſo detri- 
mental to their intereſt. ſhould not paſs, till their reaſons againſt 
it ſhould be heard. The commons ordered the perſon who 
brought the memorial to be committed for a breach of privilege. 
They voted, that the convocation, by, pretending to have any 
care of the civil rights of the clergy, were guilty of a contempt of 


the houſe. They, at the ſame time, ſignified their expectation, that 
the convocation ſhould make ſubmiſſion and acknowledge their 
error. That aſſembly adhering to their memorial, the commons 


ordered that all matters concerning it ſhould be eraſed from the 


journals and books of the convocation ; upon which, the lord- 
lientenant, to put an end to the diſpute, ſent a meflage to both 
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material change happened in the higher departments of the ſtate. 
The natural timidity of the Lord Godolphin, at perpetual variance 
with his inclinations in favour. of the excluded branch of. the 


royal family, produced contradictions and inconſiſtencies in his 


conduct, that were unaccountable, at the time, as his motives 


were unknown. The Duke of Marlborough, in his conferences 
wich the agents of the court, of St. Germains, had. infinuated in 


the name of the treaſurer ag well as. in bis ons that effectual 
meaſures. ſhould: be taken i in the preceding ſummer, to prevent che 


ſettlement. of the crown. upon the hauſe of Hannover from 


paſſing into 2 law i An ; Scotland," >! When, therefore, the Queen 


recommended to the Seti, , parliament to ſettle the ſucceſſion in 
the Proteſtant lige, it was . ok ecte | with) recfan. Aae her 
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REVEALED WILL, as the Earl of Cromarty expreſſed him elf i 
his ſpeech in the houſe, was very different from the sn IN 


CLINATIONS of her Engliſh miniſters © This cireuimſtance in- 


duced many who were in the fervice of ther Crown, to join the 


country-patty in the vote which rejected the pee * ing | 
the ſucceſſion on the 9 ane 0 ee 2) 7 F 


10 f. 2 a ran d Dh 


- Taz aQive dere of ths ——— i mak old 
turned their whole attention toward the means of poſſeſſing them. 
ſelves of power, kept a watchful eye on Godolphin. - They were 
no ſtrangers to his character, and they were reſolved · to work 
upon his fears. The Lord Wharton, in particular, knowing 
that nothing calculated to intimidate; would be loſt on Godol- 
phin, ſaid, upon paſſing the act of ſecurity in Scotland, that he 
„had now the treaſurer's head in a bag.“ The expreſſion was 
coarſe, but it had all its weight with the miniſter. The Lord 
Haverſham repreſented to him His danger in a ſet ſpeech in tbe 
houſe of lords. To ſave himſelf from their reſentment, he 
made great advances to the party during the ſeſſion; aud when 
it was cloſed, in the middle of March, he performed his engage- 
ments, by admitting ſome into office, and opening to others/a 
proſpect of preferment.. The Duke of Newcaſtle, though duting 
the late reign ſecretly in the intereſt of the excluded family, and 
in correſpondence. with the court of St. Getmains, was conſi- 
dered by the nation as one of the principal leaders of the Whigs; 
and as ſuch he was raiſed "to the office of lord- privy-ſeal, vacant 
by the diſmiſſion of the Duke of Buckingham, who was'known 
to adhere to the principles of the Tories. Some other changes of 
leſs importance convinced the latter, that the current of prefer- 
ment ran in a channel N different from their OWN. | 15 4 75 


| by Hügels! 
12 Taz, Whige,, now] v favoured 5 che Court, were ſoon after 
furniſhed with an opportunity of ſecuring to themſelves, effec- 
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twally, 'the advaritage which they had extorted from Gedolptiih's 
fears. The preſent parliament, in conſequence of the triennial att 
being near expiring, the Queen, to preſerve the ancient preroga- 
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tives of the Crown, choſe to diſſolve it by proclamation, on che 


fifth of April. The tumult, clamour, and confuſion that com- 
monly attend general elections, were now raiſed to an unuſual 
height, by the conteſts and animoſities between parties. The 
Whigs, more active than their antagoniſts, applied themſelves to 
the prejudices of the vulgar. They had the art to render the 
Tories odious where the returns depended on the humours of the 
populace; and having the countenance of Government, together 
with the moneyed intereſt on their ſide, they were enabled to 
awe the timid and to gain the venal. Beſides, the principles 
which they held forth to the public, were better qualified than 
thoſe of their opponents to gain the independent part of mankind, 
as they flattered their pride. The reſult of the whole was, that 
the elections in general went in favour of the Whigs, eſpecially 
in boroughs; and thus the Tories found themſelves at once 
diveſted of a power, which they had neither the courage to exert 
with ſpirit ?, , nor the prudence to uſe with moderation. 


Dux ixò theſe domeſtic tranſactions, the war was carried on 
abroad with a degree of ardour. The Duke! of Marlborough 
arrived in Holland in the beginning of April; and having con- 
certed the operations of the campaign with the States, took the 
field in the firſt week in May. His great object was to improve 
che victories of the preceding campaign, by carrying the war by 
the Moſelle into the heart of France. With the ſame number of 
troops as in the laſt year, he marched through the country of 
Limbourg; and being joined near Treves by the Prince of Heſſe, 
he croſſed the Moſelle and the Saar, marched to the defile of 


Taveren, and advanced to Elft. The French apprized of the de- 
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ſigns of Marlborough, had aſſembled an army of ſeventy thoukad 
men on that ſide, under the command of the Mareſchal de Villars, 
who, occupying a ſtrong camp at Sirk, reſolved to remain on the 
defenſive. The prince of Baden, who commanded the, Impe- 

rialiſts, either from a perſonal diſlike to Marlborough, or unpro- 
vided with the means of taking the field, diſappointed him. in his 
promiſe of joining the allies with the German troops; and thus 
the Duke remained inactive in his camp, for the ſpace of a month, 

in daily hopes of a reinforcement that never arrived“. 


o | 

THe death of the Emperor Leopold, which happened on the 
fixth of May, changed, in nothing, the face of affairs. That 
Prince born with a degree of virtue, was deſtitute of talents. 
The apparent line of ambition which paſſed through his whole 
conduct, was rather the difpoſition. of his court than any paſſion 
of his-own. His ſon, who had been, ſeveral years before, created 
King of the Romans, ſucceeded him in-the Imperial dignity. That 
Prince inherited his father's. miniſters as well as his dominions ; 
and the ſame counſels continued to act under the name of Joſeph, 
that had uniformly prevailed in the reign of Leopold. The ſue- 
ceſſion to the Spaniſh throne,. the increaſe of the Imperial power, 
on the ruins of the authority of the German princes, and the 
reduction of the inſurgents in Hungary, were the principal ob- 
jets of the preſent as well as of the late Emperor. But Joſeph 
was better calculated than his father to ſucceed in theſe views. 
His mind was active and full of fire, his diſpoſition vehement, 
his character enterpriſing; and to an induſtry, which ran vio- 
lently from one ſcheme to another, he added a firmneſs of ſoul, 
that diſdained to yield either to accident or misfortune. 


Tun new Emperor, however, was incapable of infuſing his 
own fire into the ſluggiſh. Germanic body, already languiſhing 


* Hiſt, d'Allemagne, tom. vii. 
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for repoſe. Deſtitute of reſources at home, he could not e even ani- 
mate into action his hereditary troops; or furniſh his part of the 
ſtrength employed, by the allies, againſt the common enemy. 

This inability in the court of Vienna, combining with the envious 
and obſtinate diſpoſition of the Prince of Baden, forced Marlbo- 
rough to abandon his deſigns of carrying the war into France, by 
the courſe of the Moſelle. During the time that general remained 
at Delft, the French, under the Elector of Bavaria and the Mare- 
ſchal de Villeroi, had taken Hui, and were on their march to 
Liege. The States, alarmed at the progreſs of the enemy, requeſted 
the duke to quit the Moſelle, and to haſten back to their aid, on 
the ſide of Flanders. Having decamped, in the night, he repaſſed 
the dangerous defile of Tavaren without being moleſted; and, 
directing his march toward Liege, joined the Dutch under Auver- 
querque, which induced the enemy to retire beyond their lines. 
Hui was retaken, on the twelfth of July; and the duke reſolved 


to retrieve, with ſome enterpriſe of core the glory loſt by 
the prior inactivity of the campaign. 


To accompliſh his purpoſe, he formed a ſcheme of forcing the 
French lines, and encamped within a league of the enemy. The 
Elector and the Mareſchal de Villeroi, perceiving the deſign of the 
allies, drew their armies together, leaving only ſmall detachments to 
defend the lines, on either fide. The Mehaigne ran about half a 
league on their right; on the left they had two barriers, for the 
convenience of the people of the country, at the diſtance of three 
leagues. On the ſeventeenth of July'the duke commanded the Dutch 
to march toward the Mehaigne, by way of a feint; while, at the 
lame time, he ordered ten thouſand men to form on his right, and 
to lie down there, on their arms. When it grew dark, this body 


marched toward the barriers. They were followed eloſe by the 
army under Marlborough, and the Dutch, facing about, haſtened 
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r. the ſame way, The Elector of Bavariaß at length apprized of the 
=== Dilke deſign; ordered the left wing '6f his cavalty to trarthto 
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and in Italy, 


prevent the allies from paſſing the barriets. He Him ſeif followed 
with the infantry. But the enemy had already formed within 
the lines. After a fierce ſhock between the Duke and the Bava- 
nan infantry, the latter were obliged to give way. But ten bat- 
talions throwing themſelves into a hollow ſquare, marched off in 


ſpite of the cavalry of the allies, and protected, as they retreated, 


their flying friends. The French and Bavarians having, after the 
action, retired behind the Dyle, the reſt of the e nen 
neither movement nor e! of wr Agr 4 
Tnovon we Mareſchal ay Villars kad detached a great portion 
of his army to Alſace and Flanders“, he found himſelf ſuperior 
to the allies, when the Dake of Marlborough retired from the 
Moſelle toward Flanders. The French forced the lines of / Wiſ- 
ſeimbourg, on the third of July. Hombourg ſurrendered, on 
the twenty- ſixth of the ſame month, to the Marquis de Conflans, 
But the Mareſchal, enfeebled by detachments, was, however, un- 
able to defend the lines of Haguenau, againſt the Prince of Baden; 
who, though he could not, on account of the advanced ſeaſon; 
recover Hombourg, found means to extend his quarters into the 
enemy's country. On. the ſide of Germany, the campaign could 
not be ſaid to have been, unfavourable for France. In Italy, their 
arms were, in general, attended with ſucceſs. Villa Franca fell 
into their hands in Marché“. The town and port of Nice was 
taken, on the ninth of April. The conqueſt of this place became 
important, as it cut off from the Duke of Savoy, every proſpect of 
relief by ſea.” The Duke de Vendome, after an obſtinate ſiege of 
fix months, became maſter of Verue?. He had the good fortune 
to repulſe, in an obſtinate action, the allies under Prince Eugene, 
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who, attempted to force the: paſſage of the Adda, at the bridge of er 
Caſſano . The Duke of Savoy found himſelf Hon. to. ſhut e 
Heel up in. Turin, without any e of . ee 7 24 691 ow 


er Domo wheels brd' y 1 2 
Ix Spain, the Mareſchal * Tefie, was Ping to ny the Affair of 
ſiege of Gibraltar, on the twenty-third of April. He had the — 
mortiſication, a: few days before, to- be an eye-witnefs of the 
defeat of De Pointis, whoſe ſhips, conſiſting of five men of 
war, were ſurpriſed in the bay, and all taken or deſtroyed, 
by an Engliſh ſquadron, under Sir John Leake. The cam- 
paign, on the confines of Spain and Portugal, opened favourably, 
for the archduke and the allies. The ſiege of Gibraltar having 
forced the French and Spaniards to · draw the beſt part of their 
forces to that ſide, the confederates were encouraged to enter the 
enemy's country, on the frontiers- of Beira and Alantejo. The 
Portugueze reduced the principal places in the province of Eſtra- 
madura. Salvatierra, Valencia, d' Alcantara, and Albuquerque, 
fell into their hands. The progreſs of the ſpring campaign was, 
however, ſtopt by a body of French and Spaniards, who forced the 
Marquis das Minas, who commanded: the Portugueze; to retire 
within the limits of his own country. Ia the end of autumn, the 
Portugueze and the other allies who had quarrelled about the pro- 


4 jected operations, opened, at length, the campaign, with the ſiege 
ir of Badajox. But the Mareſchal de Teſſé, having thrown a rein- 
1} forcement of a thouſand men into the place, the enemy were forced 
. to relinquiſh, their enterpriſe, and to retire again into Portugal“. 
* | DURING theſe operations in Portugal, affairs of much greater Succck of the: 
ow. conſequence happened in Spain. Five thouſand troops, under the — in 
ine Joint command of the Earl of Petetborrow and Sir Cloudſley 
ne, Shovel, having, under the eſcort of a ſquadron of men of war, 

ſailed from St. Helen's, in the end of May, arrived i in the port of 

* Aug. 16. 2 Hiſt, 4'Eſpagne, tom. ii, „ May 8. © May 22. 

who * Hilt. d'Eſpagne, tom. ii, : | 


Liſbon } 
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0 * A P. Liſbon about the middle of June. Being joined in that place, by 
— a ſquadran of Dutch under Admiral Allemonde, and reinforced 
es with ſome horſe, from the Earl of Galway's army in Portugal, 
they took the Archduke Charles on board, failed to Gibraltar, and 

directed from thence their courſe to the coaſt of Catalonia. The 

arrival of ſuch a great force ſpread terror and confuſion through 

; all Spain. The fortreſſes of Lerida and Tortoſa were delivered 
into the hands of the Archduke, without a blow. Barcelona was 

forced to capitulate; and almoſt the whole kingdom of Valencia, as 

well as the province of Catalonia, ſubmitted themſelves to the new 

King. The fleet of the confederates, having retired from the 

coaſt of Spain, upon the approach of winter, the land forces of 

the allies took up their quarters in the heart of that kingdom *. 

Though this campaign, upon the whole, was much leſs unfavour- 

able than the preceding, to the houſe of Bourbon, it is apparent, 

that they owed more to the languor of ſome of their W 2 


either to their own force or their conduct. 


Afainor - THE war in Poland, produced Came events of importance dur- 

Poland, ing the preſent campaign. The good fortune which had hitherto 
attended his enterpriſes, ceaſed not to favour the active ſpirit of 
the King of Sweden. But neither the ſucceſs of his arms, nor 
his own abilities and perſeverance, were capable of reſtoring to 
peace and order that diſtracted kingdom, The cardinal primate 
having iſſued the univerſalia, a diet was held, in the month of 
July, at Warſaw, under the protection of a body of Swedes. The 
Saxons, in endeavouring to diſturb the deliberations of that 
aſſembly, were defeated by the enemy, and forced to retire with 
conſiderable loſs; while, in the ſame month, the Ruſſians were 
routed by the Swedes, i in Courland, with the loſs of ſix thouſand 
ſlain, But, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the King of Swe- 
den found it impoſſible to decide the fate of the war. The Czar, 
after the defeat of one army, poured a ſtill greater force into Cour- 


e The Earl of Peterborrow's con Judt. 


land, 
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land, and feduted the victorious Swedes to the necellity of retiring © AA 5. 
under the cannon of Riga. Mittau itſelf fell into his hands 


The Czar beſieged Riga. But, deſpairing to take the place, di- 
rected his march towards Warſaw. Auguſtus was, in the mean 
time, a kind of fugitive in his own dominions; while Staniſlaus 
exerciſed ſome feeble acts of royalty, under the protection of his 
maker, the King of Sweden *. | | 


DURING theſe tranſaQtions abroad, the parliament of Scotland 
met at Edinburgh*. The late obſtinate and determined conduct 
of that aſſembly had involved the Engliſn miniſter in difficulties 
from which he could only extricate himſelf, by gaining, through 


motives of advantage to themſelves, the moſt active and vindictive 


of his political enemies. To prevent che return of dangers 
which he had juſt eſcaped, he reſolved to uſe all the power and 


influence that his office had placed in his hands, to promote the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the union of the kingdoms: mea- 


fures which both he himſelf and the Duke of Marlborough had 


1705. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 


ſecretly oppoſed", in the preceding year. To effectuate his pur- 


poſe, the Lord Godolphin, through the dictates of his own cau- 
tion and the advice of his friends, came to a reſolution of placing 
the management of the affairs of Scotland in other hands. The 
Duke of Queenſberry, raiſed to the place of lord privy-ſeal, was 
conſidered as the acting miniſter; and the Duke of Argyle, an 
active, forward, and ſpirited young man, ſucceeded the Marquis 
of Tweedale as commiſſioner to the parliament. A general 


change, in the inferior departments, was made; and all the privy- 


counſellors, laid aſide by the preceding miniſtry, were zeſtored, 
except Lockhart of Carnwath and Sir James Foulis of Colling- 


ton *, 


THE removal of the late miniſtry formed a new party in par- 4 (:fion of 
lament, which, from throwing its weight alternately in the ſcale Pailament. 


f Hiſt, du Nerd. s June 28, > Stuart-papers, 1705. | * Mem, of Scot. 
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of eee in that of the Hecbrer of th he” Rey ts + 
acquite the cant name bf the flying ee et 
any fixed principle on either ſide, endeavaured, ' | +— balancing the 
two other parties, to ſeize again the reins which * been ſtruck 
from their hands. The views of each being fixed on their re- 
ſpective objects, the public buſineſs was opened, with Teading the 
Queen's letter to the houſe, She recommended, with great 
earneftneſs, the ſettling the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, and 
an union between the two kingdoms. To induce them to apply 
heartily to the firſt, ſhe promiſed to give her affent to ſuch 7 Provi- 
ſions and reſtrictions as Thould appear neceffary i in ſuch a caſe; | 
and ſhe ſignified her deſire, that the means of promoting the latter 
might. be followed through the ſame line, with that marked by 
the parliament in England *. The lord commiſſioner and the 
Earl of Seafield, who had been appointed chancellor, enforced, in 
their ſpeeches to the houſe, the importatit intatiers recommended 
in the letter from the Queen. 


The firſt motion made in patlizment ', propoſed that, prior to 
all other buſineſs, the houſe ſhould proceed to the con ſideration of 
ſuch limitations and conditions of government, as ſhould be 
deemed neeeſſary to circumſcribe the royal authority, under the 
next-ſucceſfor in the proteſtant line. This overture, however, 
was ſuperſeded, by a motion for entering, prior to any other 
matter, upon the trade of the nation. To ſupply the kingdom 
with money, two propoſals for eſtabliſhing paper-currency were 
laid before the houſe. Theſe were, upon a debate, rejected. But 


ſome other overtures regarding commerce, were paſſed into a law. 


A council of trade was, at the ſame time, appointed, to put the 
laws of commerce in execution; and to bring the exports and im- 
ports of the nation into a balance, to be laid before the next ſeſſion 
of parliament. During the dependence of this bill, the Duke of 


"0B. . Queen's letter. : | July 17, 


Hamilton 
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Hamilton preſented ” a reſolve, that the nomination of a ſucce! 
ſhould be poſtponed, till a treaty with England could be of | 


with regard to the commerce and other concerns: of the 270 
nation. Though the flying ſquadron, if a cant name may be 
uſed, joined their votes to thoſe of the adherenis of the court, this 
| motion was carried by a great majority. | | 


Tuovon the cavaliers, n aviah the country party, 
were ſucceſsful in this 'important queſtion, the firſt had formed no 


argument in favour of their. cauſe than idle reſolutions, which, 


they knew, were deſtined to be defeated, by the great weight 


which the miniſtry of England had thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. 
The preſſure of the allies, on every fide of the dominions of the 


houſe of Bourbon, had rendered ſuch an expedition impoſſible in 


the eyes of the court of Verſailles; and, therefore, the Jacobites 
were left to their own addreſs and influence in the Scotiſh par- 
liament. - Encouraged by the ſucceſs of his laſt overture, the Duke 
of Hamilton moved, on the thirty- firſt of July, that in preference 
to an act for treating with England, the houſe ſhould proceed to 
the conſideration of limitations, -with regard to the ſucceſſor to the 


crown. Overtures for various acts to that purpoſe, were accord 


ingly introduced; and ſeveral were paſſed, that, in a manner, 
annihilated the power of che ſovereign. Among other ſecurities 
provided for the ſubject, an act for triennial parliaments was 
agreed to by the houſe. But notwithſtanding. the ſolemn pro- 
miſes of the miniſtry, that it ſhould be touched with che ſeeptre, 
when they obtained the act for a . with . the dye 


aſſent was une to che triennial bill. 
| ® July y. (1762 292 | e ap "AY 4) "= 
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great hopes of ſucceeding to their wiſhes in parliament. They had» 
ſome time before the meeting of that aſſembly, ſolicited the court 
of St. Germains , for twelve thouſand French, as a more powerful 


Intrigues of 
the Jacobites, 
act of limits- 
tion, 
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. 5 THERE. is, however, reaſon to heliexs, that they miniſtey, 


AR ae "I convince the parliament, with arguments moren ſolig than vague: 


New parlia- 
ment of Eng- 
land meets. 


=== throughithe aid of their friends / in Euglande weft now Enabled 0 


promiſes, of procuring the royal aſſent tothe triennial bill. Ahe 
temper of the houſe, ſuffered ſuddenly. ſuch! ac manifeftithangey 
that the ſecret diſtribution of Engliſi money was imuthfulpetteds 
by thoſe perſons who remained firm to their former wews. 
The Jacebites and country, party perceiving an altetation in the 
ſeutiments of many members, When the bill ſor treating concern - 
iag tan union with England was brought under; debate, endes 
voured to defeat, by conditional elauſes : a meaſure, Which ĩt wat 
now yain to oppoſe... The Duke of Hamilton, moved à clauſe 
importing, that the propoſed union, , ſhould no ways derogate 
from any fundamental laws, ancient privileges, offices, right, 
liberties, and dignities of the Scotiſh nations”) This overture 
was ſo popular, that, but for the negligence of the duke's ow! 
party, ſeven or eight of whom happened to be abſent, it muſt have 
certainly been carried; and when it even came to the: vote, it Was 
loſt only by two voices. The other attempts made by the cavaliers 
to clog the act, were impotent and ill- ſupported. The act for 
treating with England was paſſed, without any conſiderable amend- 
ments; and, the parliament having finiſtied this important huſi⸗ 
neſs, and granted the demanded ſupplies, were n on the 
twenty-firſt of September 
lee 22103694 gabbana Sd Hot, nοννναν’ p40} 203300 86% 

Ox the rwenty-fifth, of . October, the new parliament of Eng- 
land, . after, various Prorogations, met at Weſtminſter. The great 
ſucceſs, of the Whigs, in the late elections, appeared in the choice 


of a ſpeaker, for the houſe of commons. The high church party 
hazing proppſed Mr. Bromley, 15 bad diſtinguiſhed bimſelf in 

the debates on the bill againſt occa ſional conformity, as a zealous 
adherent of Toryilm,. the Whigs oppoſed him, with the nomina- 


tion of Mr. Smith. Upon a diviſion, Smith carried the office of 
TY [| Tpeaker, 
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ſpeakeraby4 greät felty ez abcd on the” terentytſe bett of . 
Odobei he Was Approved by her Majeſty, accbrding to the füll! 
form. The Quieery addrefled'to/'the two houſes x ſpecch, peil e * 
by Cow per, the new lord keeper, which, though ſuitable to thlb᷑-e 
times, ſhewed i that the meaſures of the court were no longer TY 
guided by Tory principles. She urged, with earneſtneſs, the 
neceſſity of proſecuting the war, to reſtore the balante of power, 
which, ſhie ſaid, the poſfeſſion of Spain by the houſe of Bourbon, 

had deſtroyed. She demanded the neceſſary ſupplies, for ſupport- 

ing the operations of the allies, as well as for exerting the force 

of her own kingdoms. She informed them of | the act paſſed in 

Scotland; for treating conterning un union; and ſhe concluded, 

with taking an obvious part with the Whigs, by declaring that 

the church was in no danger; a circumſtance urged with ve-" 
hemence by the Tories, to arm the r the populace to 


many. 11s own e rene t 9 


gegen“ 
oval ee en erde eee 
Tunis. en ſuitable to 40 ſentiments ore een November. 
party, and the ſubject in general ſo popular, that an addreſs of Poeten, 


Pretences of 


thanks was voted by the commons, without either debate or one 
diſſenting voice. The ſupplies, for the next year, ambuntinng, 
belides the ordinary revenue appropriated to: the civil liſt, and the 
payment of intereſt for debts, to more than five millions, were 
voted, with the ſame unanimity and ſeeming zeal „„ The war 
was not the topic upon which the contending parties reſolved to 
try their foree Public pretences were invatiably uſed trough 
out this reign, by the leaders of the two men f to cover "their | 
own private deſigns upon office and the polfeton 'of | Power. 
The leaders of the Tories, öni thie one hand, ex refſed the uttnoſt E 
ſolicitude for the church of England.” fl Abe 7272 Whigs dic 
covered a wonderful zel fer the Tacceffion” of the OX 


n ia the 


proteſtant line, They both afſaile&the weakneſs of hte leſs — | 
10 nb dg nne I 3 ill; 
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1 nconſiſtency | 
cf the Tories, 


7 
14. 


to vent their reſentment againſt the miniſter, they had, long before 
the meeting of parliament”, reſolved to propoſe, either by bill or 


HISTORY OFT "GREATUBRITAIN, 
cr. teſſigent fonowete; rough theſe" ehunbele z und, inning Mem- 


to take the eabinet by florm. The Tufiet Ru vitig beer aerated 
1 the miniſtry, applied themfelves to tlie people. papers, publi- 

tions, and pamphlets, were written with-zeal and propagated 
with ardour; and the nation were pet petually alarmed withiinfi- 
nuations of ſecret coniſpiracies, and open attacks made by the mi- 


niſtry and Whigs, upon the doctrines er che very 


"_ PE the nn 1 bn 203! GETTIN 


4» 4 7 * I. — _ 
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C 1 


Tuovon the Whigs yielded not to as hniiny' in & beſpeating 
the favour of the populace againſt their opponents; the latter were 
guilty of - inconſiſtencies” which threw-diſcredit' on their party. 
To haraſs their ſovereign, to embarraſs their political enemies, 
perhaps to gain ſome popularity for themſelves, and, above all, 


{2 


addreſs, to demand from the” Queen, that the Prineets Sophia 
ſhould be invited into the kingdom, as the next heir of te cron. 
A propoſal of che ſame kind, when urged by the Whigs, had been 
rejected by the Tories chemſelves, when poſſeſſed of power. But 
neither the inconſiſtenty of the meaſure, nor its contrariety to 


their own private opinions, could prevail with them to forego a 


motion, from which they hoped to derive leſs advantage to their 
own views, than a kind of malignant pleaſure in diſconcerting 
their enemies. On the fi fteenth of November, the Lord Haver- 
ſham, choſen upon the occafion to be the mouth of the party, 
after having, f in a ſet ſpeech, inveighed againſt the conduct of the 
Allies, in the Taft campaign, and, by implication, blamed the Duke 


of Marlborough, conckuded with. à motion, that her Mapeſty 


chould be addreſſed to invite mere w according v0 dhe 
act of ſettlement, into England. 


a Stun- paper, 170f. * Haverſham's Speech, Nov. ry, 1705. 
6 HavER- 
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1 HAVERSH AM:was-ſupported in his motion, with great warmth, E K 
by the Duke ef Buckingham, and the Earls of Nottingham ad 


* 


Rocheſter.¶ The reſentment of theſe noblemen againſt the goyern- Tel motion 


ment and the party now in power, indueed them to contradict, 


had uniformly avowed to the world. They urged, that as they had 
ſworn to maintain the proteſtant ſucceſſion, they were obliged to 


adhere to the motion, as the beſt means to enſure the poſſeſſion of 


the crown to the heir eſtabliſhed. by law. They affirmed, that it 


for inviting 
the proteſtant 


not only their on ſecret principles, but even thoſe which they beir rejected. 


appeared, throughout the annals of former times, that the Prince, 


who firſt came to England, had always carried the crown of that 


kingdom. They inſinuated, that the pretending ſucceſſor might 
be in London in three days, while three weeks would, at leaſt, be 


neceſſary for bringing the declared ſucceflor to that city. To | 


influence with the Queen, They alleged, that it was neither 
ſafe for the crown. nor ſecure for the nation, that the prefumptive 


theſe arguments, they added others of little weight, as they 
themſelves were deemed inſincere. The Whigs, by a ſtrange 
reverſe, were forced to oppoſe the motion, to preſerve their own 


heir ſhould not be in an entire dependence on the reigning ſove- 


reign ; and they urged, with propriety, that the rivalſhip between 


the two courts, would /inevitably involve the kingdom in all the 


diſtractiona incident to the animoſities of counteracting parties and 


intereſts 


Ins FTE gf; i in power n e however, 
more to the rejecting of the motion than the force of argument. | 
But if the Tories were not ſincere in their profeffions 1 in favour 


of the houſe of Hannover, they were, at leaſt, the means of 


ſtrengthening the ſecurity of the: ſucceſſion of the crow. in that 


family. The Lord Wharton having, with a happy irony, con- 


gratulated the houſe, on the manifeſt miracle, that had fo, fud- 
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on the regency, that they ſhould poſſeſs no power of repealing the 
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C H 4,P.,, denly changed the principles of:ithe:Moriesrannorderogas2midey 


— that the judges ſhould prepare and preſent: tothe loriis a bidligfor 
tte fu 


further ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſon. This bill;nby! 
forming an eventual regency, of the firſt officers of ſtate upon the 
death of the Queen, effectually ſecured the kingdom, by ptovid- 
ing a continuation, of legal government, till, the ſueceſſorꝭ ould 
arrive and aſſert his own. authority. But thoſe ho ſeemed inoſt 
to urge the invitation to the preſumptive heir, were leaſt inclined 
to the bill of regency. | The Tories oppoſed it in every clauſe; and 
propoſed additions apparently more deſigned to gain the populace, 
than either neceſſary or even uſeful in themſelves. One of their. 


amendments was manifeſtly, calculated to defeat the intention of 
the bill, by rendering it ridiculous. It was offered, as a limitation 


very act of ſettlement.”, for the ſecurity of which, they themſelves 
were to be inveſted with that. RE i 2t26:.od 241 mal biedab 
z DEST COOL G64 I Hat 90 7, AO JEU 

Tur * and 3 n which their 
own reſentment had betrayed the Tories, furniſhed their oppo- 


nents wth another dee of mortifying their 3 ri _ 


induſtry, without doors, NS Whigs reſolved to chidak wn 
panic which, had ſpread, among the people, by a declaratory vote 
in parliament. The Lord Halifax, having moved for a day to 
examine into the pretended danger of the church, a debate en- 
ſued, more expreſſive. of the violence of the parties, than ſuitable to 
the ſubject. The act of ſecurity; in Scotland, the loſs of che billrof 
occaſional conformity in England, the abſence of the next ſue- 
ceſſor to the crow, beyond ſeas; the increaſe of preſbyterian 
academies, and the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, were produeed by 
the Tories, as proofs of the danger of the church. The Whigs 
argued, on the other ſide, that the Scotiſh act of ſecurity regarded 


* Burnet, vol. iv. 


only 


12 — i 


LAN ANNE TEL i ; 


only ntemporabonoarns:. That the abſence of the ſuebeftor Was 0 Hin P. 
ſupplicd byvithd act of regency.” That the biff of Cafe ral con 2 
formity having beeti>conſidere@ and rejected by the Röülfe, che 7 
queſtion: wasnhow determited; and that the Preſbyterian "acade- 
mies ere qcarce more numerbus than thoſe taught by Non qufors. 


They agretd with the Tories chat the licentibuſneſs of the preſs 


had been carried to extremities; but by none further, than by 


the pretended friends of the church of England. A vote was 
paſſed, with which the commons concittred, that the church was 
in a ſafe and flouriſhing condition; and that "whoever ſhould ſog- 
geſt that the eſtabliſhed religion was iti danger, was an enemy to 
the Queen, wa e. and tlie ß bine e 


* 215 
(10138) tn BE 78 


. DURING theſe mee the parties with Wee to the in- Progreſs to- 
tern affairs of England, the two houſes proceeded almoſt without 8 
debate, in the buſineſs of the union with Scotland. The parlia- 
ment of the latter Kingdom. had addreſſed the Queen, againſt any 
progreſs in that important treaty, till the Engliſh act which con- 
ditionally declared the Scots aliens ſhould be repealed . The 
Whigs having firſt moved for that compulſatory law, the Tories ; 
imagined, that they would ſtill adhere to their on Work. 
They reſolved, therefore, to preſs them on that ground, by pro- 
moting an immediate repeall. But their opponents yielding 
prudently the point, without oppofition, they were dilappointed 

in their views. The act declaring the Scots aliens by a certain 
day, was not only reverſed ; the Whigs went Ri further, ald 
moved that the act relating to the manufacture and trade of Scot- | 
land ſhould be alſo; repealed. Theſe meaſures," by openin g'a way” 
for an immediate treaty, were as popular as they were vece * 
Though a majority of the parliament of Scotland were alrcady 
gained by pti vate means, the body of che people were Aill KY 
flamed to a degree of fury,. with regard to their independence as 


Dec. 6, 1705, P Journals, Nov, 23. * Burnet, vol, iv, 
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the ſiſbje& of the Emipulſatty laws, WH have brut: inter 
'extroiffies ;| and, conſidering the party iwifavoir of theckirital 
hy mon the Rnglith,"a war'tonld ſeaves tertninate i any 
event hort of « Tabverirol of ebw of the ur N im the 
Protenant Re. We) eee 116 eng 0 T1Ut1% offs 
LE sign, aid leis ; dnn Aileen Dogs been 

Tur lame abit Which" was Gblervbd wick regard to 
Scotland, was purſued wittiout deviation in whatever concerned 
the effectual proſecdtion of che war. Though the campaign in 
Flanders was neither ſplendid*nor followed with ſtriking obnſe 
quences, the reduction of a cotifiietable portion of Spain, thrbugh 
the ſole efforts of the Englith nation, Had raiſed among the people 
an eagerneſs for continuing hoſtiktiks, which imparted” THF to 
their 1 repreſentatives in patient. The Duke of Marlborough, 
baving viſited Vienna, Where he wWäs raiſed to the dignity ef 
Prince of Mindelheim, by the Emperor, arrived in London on 
the thirtieth of December. Though he received the thanks of the 
houſe of commons ”, for his "ſervices i in the laſt campaign, ſome 
attacks, but indiredty, were made in the houſe of lords on Hit 
conduct by the excluded "party. The diſappointments"5h"th6 
Moſelle,, were dy. an implication laid to his charge; and though 
the blame of the inactive campaign in Brabant was placed to the 
account of the Dutch, it was apparent, that the Tories,” Had &t- 


cumſtances became more ain i au to paſs a E 
the Duke of Marlborough. 1 14409 d 16772 
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Tuoven the 1 5 part 1 che Teffion was diſting uiſhed 


Sint 


1 


parties Al I debate With. a reatioh and noiſe.” The people 
without Yoors were not diſintereſted ſpeklators of the tranſactione 
within, They were rouſed with libels and pamphlets which 


with no Fane © 11 5 nes e animoſities between is two 
exery d te 


zealots, 


VALPREA Er NAN NB > rf, 


zealots/ on both ſides. poured daily from the preſs; and they 
ſuffered themſelves, us uſual, to be deceived by the deſigning, .0 or 
inflamed: by: tlie ivioltas/and weak. Among the publications 
concerning the propbſed invitation of the preſumptive, heir of the 
crown to England one commanded: the attention and incurred 
the cenſure of parliament. Sir Rowland Gwyne, a buſy, ſelfiſh, 
for ward, and intriguing man; violent in his principles, ſuſpicious 
through weakneſs, deceiving others, and, perhaps, deceived him- 
ſelf, by ſeeing objects, through the muddy medium of a clouded 
underſtanding, had repaired to the court of Hannover to gain the 
favour of the electoral family, by alarming t their fears concerning 
the ſucceſſion of the Britiſh] crœwns. Upon the ſubject of the 
invitation to the Princeſs Sophia, Gwype wrote a letter to the Earl 
of Stamford which found its way to the preſs, This ill-word» 
ed, unmeaning, and , confuſed PEAT though it ſeemed to 
approve. of the principles of the Whigs, ſeverely cenſured that 
party, for refuſing their conſent to the / propoſed invitation of the 
Princeſs Sophia into England. The commons, on the eighth of 
March, voted Gwyne's letter a ſcandalous, falſe, and malicious 
übel. The. lords concurred with, them in an addreſs, upon this 
oecaſion, 10. the Queen; 64G, replied, that being fully ſenſible 
of the, pernicious tendeney of the paper which they had cenſured, 
the would comply with their requeſt A aid 1285 ae to ee 
the Paiste m iet by C 


1 © 


_— 


"ad great buſineſs of the 00 u beig balbed, 4. + pls 
ment was prorogued, on the nineteenth of March. The conteſt 


between parties, contrary .to, former experience, had been pro- 
ductive, in this ſeſſion, of meaſures conſidered highly favourable 


to the proſperity and repoſe o of the kingdom. The Tories, in 
endeavouring to take the ground of the Whigs, and to appropriate 
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1706, 


Act of te- 
gency, &c. 
ſent to Han- 
nover. 


he Fromtant ihe” Though the Jaws had fixed the ane 
the houſe. of Hannover; five years before, the ſuppoſed attach» 
ment of the Queen to her own family, the numerous party 
known to be well- affected to the pretended Prince of Wales, the 
prejudices of che people agaiuſt foreigners, and che memory of 
the inconvenience of connexions abroad in the laſt reigny had 
rendered tlie ſucceſs of flie act of ſettlement extremely doubtful, 
During this ſtate of uncertainty, little court was paid by the ſub- 
jets of England tothe cletoral family, Few viſited tlie court of 
Hanhover; and thoſe who made their appearance there, either 
through” zeal" be Weakneſs, like ray hurt the: caufe : which 
ne As meant to ſerve *: WEE. 


la P , 


Tar Pittels Sophia uml either + erg 90 kept F 
Queen Anne and her miniſters, of miſled by the reprefentations of 
the few Engliſh who reſorted to the court of Hannover, entertain- 
ed little hopes that her family ſhonld ever mount the throne. She 
even ſeems to have placed no value on the acts of regeney and 
naturalization which paſſed in the preſent ſeſſion, She probably 
ſoon after clianged Her ſentiments. On the fourth of April, ber 
grandſon, the electoral prince was made 4 knight companion of 
the garter. The Lord Halifax, accompanied by Clareticienx 
king at arms, was ſent to Hannover to carry the enſigns of the 
order to the ptinde, and-w-preſest the act of Fatürakzation to his 
family: The current began te rt with vehement in that chan. 
nel. The lords who eouls tits any merit in promoting the as 
in favour of the houſe of Hannover,” thatte their court with letters 
Full of expreffions of attachment and zeal The Whigs adopted 


chiefly this node \ 0 0 e the unfavourable —— 
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made 


14RD BARN ANNE. 


wade on" he wind ef the iclectoral family. by, the in conſider ata 
inhpuationy of, Sir Beowlans) Alc 1 neee 
ſame Kind-, 51 59. 7 betf Ew 1:1 Rk Tt 4 nit ds. A= 
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5 e 7 af fy ky = Tories, an ſhewing an 
prarance "Leal fo 2 the family AHQnOYer, proceeded More 


pearance, O 
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25 the Rad lee of their 2 05 ire e than from mor 


15158 


tives of public 800d. "To ſec cure the goo Opinion. of the people. 


9 


in countries poffelled of libe crty, 1s eh of gaining, 


4 4 + Tt 


and the ſureſt . means of r bb PAPE PPE. * In the political farces 
too frequently exhibited by Parties, th 99 are the ſpecta- 


E 


tors; and thoſe who uir their 5 geſtures, belt. to their 
prejudices, carry the moſt applauſe. e. Tyo principles had. long 
been predominant in the minds of the Engliſh nation: a fixed 
averſion to France; and a zeal, which bordered on enthuſiaſm, 


for the Proteſtant religion. The manly ſpirig which undeviatingly 


ſy? Kor STC 


looks forward to public freed om, . f common pre- 


judices, fell only to the hare of a few... The pretence 10 chat 
ſpirit, though a ſtale 3 impoſture, ſeldom failed to impoſe an the 


world. The Whigs, when they affected to give the great ſecu- 


rity to. the Treu g e Paid their court to the populace, 
in a manner ineo aft ent with the avowed principles of their 
party. They repealed, in the bill of regencg, the limitations 
which the Tories had ĩmpoſed on the ſuceęſſor in the act of ſettle - 
ment; and, with a frankneſs ſcarce jconſiftent with common pruy 
dence, boaſted openly. that. they. reſtored, to the cromn all its 
former Prerogativeg. The ſpirit of party, however, had; been 
carried to ſuch, a pitch, that ivory. maaſure-ealoulated do annby 


their adverſaries, was deemed, not, only juſtifiable; but even 
laudable, by both fades. hett Ramen to anomtoiqxa tc 
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Tove the happy timidity of the — Gods Iphin had — 
contributed to give the great ſecurity to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
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'© WA ?. he was too much attached tothe exeladed farilywvikkeinyp way 


I to himſelf with their vivals.'© Hinaciongweredeven: aivatimibe 


Campaign of 
1700, 


with his principles in his/publiccanduc,: Jaihisprivattdapacity, 
with an odd inconſiſtent ſpecies of fincerity,//he avoided to make 
profeſſions where he wiſhed ndt to e of ſer ce. (When he pro- 
moted, in the face of the world, the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of 
Hannovef, he cotitinutd his intereourſe with the familycof Stun, 
through their agentsf. Hir fears of impeachment, however, 
prevailed over His àffectior for the excluded race. Though the 
Duke of Marlborough had promiſed?, in his name, to che agents 
of the court of St. Germains, that no money ſhould be given to 
gain votes for the union, im eile parliament of Scotland, the ter- 
rors of Godolphin returned, and he opened the treaſury to the 
avarice of the venal and the neceſſities of the needy. The' ſecret 
ſpring which moved the great meaſures of his adminiſtration, 
lay in 4 defect of his mind; and, by Aa ſingular] piece of good 
fortune, to his character, his country aſcribed to his diſtinguiſhed 
parts, a — of conduct am res by mon, his OED COW- 


| #1}: 5 A 
ardice. e t | 


5 — 6 21ihcls AN Cation at a 0 
were made abroad for opening, with vigour, the campaign, on 


every ſide. The Duke of Marlborough having left the Hague, 


on the ninth of May; joined, on the twentieth of the month, 


the uniteck armies of Englufid and the States, between Borchlben 
and Grefz waffen! France in an evif hour for herſelf, had te- 
ſolved to act offenſtvely in Flanders! The Mateſehal de Villeroi, 


iſſuing from the Hues which he had formed behind the Deule, ad- 
Lvanced te Tiflemontz; and; without waiting for the àfrival of the 
Elector of Bavaria, with whom he was joined in the command, 


* 
# 5 £*% 1 
* 


puſhed forward precipitately to Ramillies. When his front had 
advanced to” the heights where riſes __ little. Geeue, he per- 


6 Stuart pa en, 1506p? paz 3h .pu © Ibid, 


I: 25 nan ceived 


ed 
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ceixech che Alien, nul arch. appeariag in ſight· He immg- 
diately⸗farmech his armnam ordet of battle. The Geete, and an 
impaſſable moraſei runhing along ita banks covered his qeft wing; 
and pre teutech at alike from being attacked iiſelf and from charg- 
ing the enemy. The village of Ramillies, ſituated in a plain 
near the ſource of the Gerte, Was advanced before his centre, 
which conſiſſod entirely of infantry. The village of Tavieres, 
on the banks of the Mehaigne,} corered. his right wing ; and an 
open and level ſpace, between /Taviercs/ and Ramillies, about a 
mile and a half in length, was filled; with one hundred ſquadrons 


of horſe. In this narrow aperture: theihattle of 5 Was 


n on the mann May“. fon oc t 

| {161 uso dil bas” bontuiot niffghyubeD to io! 
Wy * ike nth oppoſed to the left of ahi ewy⸗ along 

the, ſwampy ſide of the Geete;: the Duke of Marlborough formed 


deceived the Mareſchal de Villeroi, he obtained his purpoſe. of 


841 
en. 


N 


Battle of 


his right. His line extended through the plain to the left, which 
| was covered by the river Mehaigne. Having, by a feigned attagk 
on the right of the French, which was in fact impraQticable> 


obliging the enemy to thin their left, which introduced a con- 


fuſion, while it weakened their line in che only ꝑlace where they 
could be attempted with advantage. The Duke, in the mean time, 


ordeted Auverquerque, with the Duteh infantry, to begin the 


battle on the left, while he himſelf, coyeriig his: motionb with 


the riſing ground, fell at once on the gentre af he enemy, with 
all the foot that formed his-own. --/ The French making à gallant 
reſiſtance, Marlborough ordered all his cavalryfto make a home 
charge. But, in the hurry, he himſelf, being a: bad ;horſeman, 
falling to the ground, was in, danger of beingrtrampled to death 
by his own ſquadrons. Being remounted, he putſued his plan 


of attack, while, at the ſame time, the Dagiſh, horſe, under 
the Duke of Wirtemberg, fell on, their flanks: and ee 


N. S. Mem. du Marq. de Feuquietee. 
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Conſe- 
quences of 
that import- 
ant action. 


HISTORY OF, GREAT JARTTAIN, 


the diſgrger which, Marlborpugh had begun, the; whale /center. 
of the, enemy, on which, the ſtreſs of che battle lays were touted 
and put to flight*, The horſe having abandoned the fer with 
which they were eee ag latter eee offt: 


e 94 At + 
0.19 Eledor * Bavaria and de PI Mes tle Villeroi, towed 


more courage 1n endegrouring to retrieve the battle, than they 
ſhewed of condu&t in farming their line. They made repeated, 
but vain, efforts to bring back the cavalry to the charge. The 
houſehold troops rallied, renewed the batile, and were again forced 
to fly. To complete the misfortunes of the French, the remarks. 
able circumſtance, which; happened at the village of Blenheim twe 
years before, was a ſecond time exhibited, at that of Ramillies. 
Eight battalions, which De Villeroi had placed in that village in 
his front, maintained their poſt, till they perceived their main body 
driven from the field. In endeavouring to retreat, toward their: 
left, which had not been at all engaged, they were attacked by 


the cavalry of the allies, before they could form themſelves in the 


field. Contuſton, ſlaughter, and flight prevailed. Many were 
cut to pieces, the reſt were diſperſed. The right wing, in the 
mean time; gave way before the Dutch, and directed their flight 


toward Charleroy. A complete victory remained to the allies, 


The remains of the enemy, having attempted, in vain, to ſtand 
behind the Deule, were forced to retreat from thence, and to take 
ſhelter under the cannon = | OS 


4 TY 
* 33; . * Ai 
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at Ramillies, the action may rather be called a rout than a battle · 


The allies, through, the wretched diſpoſition of V illeroi, beat 
in leſs than a quarter of an hour, an army of eighry thouſand 
men, who left no more than three thouſand dead in the field, 
took one hundred pieoes of cannon, and a great quantity of bag- 


Mem. de Feuquiere. 5 Ibid. Kane's Mem, d Mem. du Marg. de Feuquiere. 
gage, 


I jt 


5 
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were ſtriking arid extraordinary. The fugitives were not to be 
rallied, till they had carried themſelves, not only beyond the pur⸗ 


ſuit, but even the very report of the enemy. Their firſt ſtand 


was made about eighty miles from the field of battle. Nor durſt 


they even remain at Courtray, where firſt they formed the ap- 


pearance of an army. Some were placed in the frontier garriſons 
of France. The boldeſt formed themſelves into two inconſiderable 
flying armies, more calculated to amuſe, than to oppoſe a victo- 
rious enemy. The total conqueſt of Brabant, and almoſt all 
Spaniſh Flanders, was the immediate conſequence of the victory. 
Louvain, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Mechlin, Alorſt, Ghent, and Oudenarde, 


ſurrendered without firing a gun; and the firſt top was put to the 
progreſs of the allies, by Dendermonde and Oſtende. The latter, 
however, was forced to capitulate, after the trenches were open 
eight days. Menin ſurrendered after an obſtinate reſiſtance; 
and the ſieges of Dendermonde and Ath, which were taken ſuc- 
ceſhvely, concluded, in Flanders, the pere of this Wn SR | 


1 
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gegen roigeller” tk alk che various trophies of war” The cn, C 1% 
ſequences of this rout were as important in themſelves, as they SS 


1705, 


Tur Mareſchal de Vilteroi "KM recalled, he was <uceeeded 3 in ber in 


his command, by the Duke de Vend0me.. The removal of the 
laſt from Italy, contributed to freſh misfortunes, which loſt to the 
houſe of Bourbon, Savoy, Piedmont, and the whole Milaneſe. 
The beginning of the campaign in Italy, was favourable for 
France and Spain. The Duke of Berwick took the caſtle 
of Nice, on the fourth of January. Vendôme having de- 
feated the Germans at Calcinato, on the nineteenth of April, 
ordered Turin itſelf to be inveſted, on the third of May. 

The trenches were opened by the French, on the night of the 
ſecond of June; and the fate of the war in Italy, ſeemed to 


* n + Hiſt, de France, tom. iii.” 21 pied 
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Turin. 


HISTORY OF GREATUBRITAIN. 


depend on the taking of that important place. The Duke df 
Savoy, avoiding to ſhut himſelf up in his capital, and having ſent 
his family to Genoa, retired, with a few troops, to the Vallies of 
Lucerne, among his proteſtant ſubjects, the Vaudois. The ſtiengtli 
of the town, the bravery of the garriſon, together with the lan- 
guor, and even unſkilfulneſs of the enemy, who were nominally 
under the command of the Duke of Orleans, protracted the ſiege 
to the beginning of September, when a great event put an end, i in 
Italy, to all the n apr of yu houſe of Bourbon. To 


Parnce Eugene, who commanded the a, A army, on a the 
frontiers of the dominions of Venice, after a long and painful 
march, and having paſſed ſeveral rivers and many defiles, without 
being oppoſed, arrived in the neighbourhood of Turin, in the 
firſt week of September, joined the Duke of Savoy, and reſolved 
to attack the enemy. The Duke of Orleans and the Mareſchal de 
Marſin, who commanded the French army, had ſtrongly fortified 
themſelves with intrenchments, which extended all the way be- 


tween the Doria and Stura, at the junction of which is fituated the 


city of Turin, Though the enemy had made little impreſſion on 


the works, the garriſon began to be in great danger, through the 


want of ammunition. No time was, therefore, to be loſt. The 
Prince, having made his diſpoſitions for the attack, fell ſuddenly 
on the intrenchments of the enemy; and, after an obſtinate con- 
teſt, for two hours, entered their camp, drove them from the field, 
took all their cannon, mortars, heavy baggage, ammunition, and 
implements employed in the ſiege. The Duke of Orleans himſelf 
was wounded, The Mareſchal de Marſin was killed. The fugi- 
tives, inſtead of retiring to Caſal, which would have maintained 
the Milaneſe, directed their retreat to Pignerol. In the ſpace of 
four hours, the Modeneſe, the Mantuan, the Milaneſe, Piedmont, 
and ultimately the kingdom of Naples, were loft to the houſe of 
ns: A complete victory obtained by the Count de Medavi, 
over 


F457 


byer a mall 4 army of ] Imperialifts, under the command of mb Prince CHAP. 
of Heſſe, two days after the battle before Turin, ſerved only to 
aggravate the misfortunes of that action * 


147 


The houſe of Dar were perſecuted in | foie with misfor- Progreſs of 
tunes ſimilar to thoſe which they ſuffered in Handers and in Italy. — 
Except the taking of Villareal, which was forced, on the eighth 
of January, by the Conde de Las- Torres, the wholE'of the cam- 
paign formed one continued train of diſgraces and loſſes. The 
Archduke Charles having, by the aid of the Engliſh, eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in the winter in Spain, Philip the Fifth, and the Mareſchal 
de Teſſe advanced, with twenty thouſand men, and ſhut him up 
at Barcelona, while the Comte de Toulouſe blocked up the place 
by ſea, with a French fleet. When a practicable breach was 
made, a fortunate accident preſerved the place, and, with it, the 
footing which the allies had eſtabliſhed. in Spain. A ſuperiot 
fleet appearing, under Sir John Leake, on the coaſt, the Comte de 
Toulouſe precipitately retired in the night. A reinforcement of 
troops was thrown into Barcelona. Philip and the Mareſchal de 
Teſſe raiſed the ſiege in the utmoſt confuſion. An almoſt total 
eclipſe of the ſun,” which happened on the twelfth of May, and 
covered the country. with a ſudden darkneſs, completed the conſter- 
nation of the ſuperſtitious Spaniards. They abandoned their camp, 
their proviſions, their cannon, their implements of war; ; and were 

purſued, with ſlaughter, by the enemy, through the uncommon 
darkneſs which had excited ſo much their fear. Philip having 
taken a circuit, with his broken and ruined army, chrough a part 
of the dominions of Fennce, returned in diſgrace to ah 25 


1 =! 34 . LES I, 2 


on the ſide of Portugal, the Englik and Portugueze wats the and ſucceſs of 


field, with forty thouſand men, under the' command pea the Earl of Spain, 4 


* German accounts, Hiſt, Je France, Mem, du ha 5 8 Hin. 
d' Espagne, tom. Þ.. | 
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the Prince of Baden, who was himſelf in a declining ſtate of health, 
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Galway and the Marquis de Las-Minas. They entered Eſtra- 
madura, they took Alcantara, they forced Cividad- Rodrigo, Sala - 
manca, and the poſt of Eſpinar. They directed their march, and 
penetrated, without reſiſtance, to Madrid. Philip the Fifth, hay- 
ing abandoned his capital, removed the Queen and the court to 
Burgos. The Engliſh and the Portugueze entered the city in 
triumph; and to complete the misfortunes of the King of Spain, 
he received intelligence, that the count de Sancta-Cruz had de- 
livered Carthagena and the gallies to the enemy. The unaccount- 
able errors of the Engliſh and Portugueze prevented the Spaniſh: 
crown, from being for ever transferred from the houſe of Bour- 
bon. They loitered in the midſt of diſeaſe, debauchery, and ſloth, 
at Madrid, till they were rouſed by the approach of Philip, with 
a ſuperior force. Galway and Las-Minas were forced to retue 
from Madrid. Having joined the: Archduke, they paſſed into the 
kingdom of Valencia; and diſpoſed their quarters in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to cover the kingdoms of Arragon. and Catalonia, and 
maintain a free entrance into Caſtile, The Duke of Berwick hung 
cloſe on their retreat; and, before the end of the campaign, re- 
took Carthagena. But that loſs was balanced, by the reduction of 
the iſlands of Majorca and Ivica, which the Engliſh fleet, under 
Sir John Leake, ſubjected to the dominion of the Archduke . 


ON the fide of Germany, the French enjoyed a gleam of that. 
good fortune which had formerly attended their arms. The 
Mareſchal de Villars, with a well-appointed'army, was oppoſed io 


while, at the ſame time, he was ill ſupported by the court of Vienna. 
The French forced the Imperialiſts to raiſe the blockade of Fort- 
Louis. They ſeized the retrenchments of Druſenheim *, which 
the Prince of Baden had abandoned. They recovered all they 
bad loſt, in the preceding campaign; and ſuch was their ſuperio- 


= Hiſt, d'Eſpagne. Naval Hiſt, &c May 2. : 
| I. 7 , .{ {2 ry 


QUEEN ANNE. 


rity and the languor of the Germans, that had not the misfortunes © H, F. 
in Flanders and Italy diſeoncerted the court of. Verſailles, and 


weakened, by the neceſſary detachments, the army of the Mare- 
ſchal de Villars, that commander might have penetrated, with 
| ſucceſs, into the heart of Germany. But oppreſſed. with the 
misfortunes which attended the arms of France in every other 
quarter, Villars diſcoyered a kind of melancholy conſolation, in 
having found himſelf capable of avoiding diſaſters, without endea- 
youring to retrieve, in Germany, the laurels * his o 
had loſt on every other W 8 | | 


THE operations of the fleet, i in the aden ene 
much to the ſucceſs of the allies, on the ſide of Spain. But no 
naval tranſaction of any importance happened, in the ocean. A 


Frenchman, who aſſumed the title and character of the Marquis 


de Guiſcard, had, with a kind of vivacity, which paſſed upon the 
world for parts, inſinuated himſelf into the favour and confidence 
of the Engliſh miniſtry, and formed the plan of an expedition to 
the coaſt of France. In compliance with the intelligence com- 


municated by this adventurer, land forces, to the number of ten 


thouſand men, were ſent on board of tranſports, under the pro- 
tection of the confederate fleets, commanded in chief by Sir 
Cloudſley Shovel. The Earl of Rivers, a man of a profligate 
character', and venal principles, but perſonally brave, was placed 
at the head of the forces deſtined for the expedition. But the 
plan was ſo indefinite and ill- projected, that a contrary. wind, 
which drove back the fleet, and confined the ſhips of war and 
tranſports to the channel, till the ſeaſon for action as paſt, might 


be conſidered as a ſingular interpoſition of good fortune. The 


avowed ſcheme of the Marquis de Guiſcard was to reſtore liberty 
to France. But he behaved himſelf with ſuch tyranny and folly, 


© Hiſt, d' Allemagne, tom. vii, | ? Swift's Notes on Macky, MS, 
TY 3 the 


in a command in which he had been placed by the indulgence of 
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DvrING theſe i important tranſactions in : the ſouth - d wel of 
Europe, the affairs of the north and eaſt ſuffered” a' materiat- 
change. The death of Auguſtus Frederic, Biſhop of Lubee, had 
threatened, in the end of the preceding year, to involve the north 
in new troubles. Prince Charles of Denmark, and the Duke Ad- 
miniſtrator of Holſtein-Gottorp, had their reſpective pretenſions 
on the vacant biſhopric. The latter took poſſeſſion in virtue of 
an election made of himſelf, in the quality of coadjutor. Prince 
Charles, ſupported" by his brother, the King of Denmark; made 
himſelf maſter, by force, of the caſtle of Eutin; while the King of 
Sweden and the EleQtor of Hannover, declared themſelves on the 
other ſide; While the forces of the two laſt Princes were ready 
to march againſt the Danes, the Queen of England and the States 
of the United Provinces interpoſed their good offices, in quenching 
the flame which was ready to involve the whole north in a freſh 
war. The troops of Denmark retired: from the caſtle of Eutin; 
and the place was delivered, in ſequeſtration, to the reſidents of 
England and Holland. The reſidents, however, reſtored the poſ+ 
ſeſſion of Eutin and its dependencies to the Prinee Adminiſtrator 
of Holſtein-Gottorp, without prejudice to and rights of Prince. 
COD of weak 


18 Poland; the invincible- courage of the m of _— | 
triumphed over all the ſchemes of his active and obſtinate enemies, 
the Ruſſians and the Saxons. 'That indefatigable Prince profited 
by the winter, and-flew to freſh victories along the ice, with which 
the rigour of the ſeaſon had covered the rivers: and marſhes: 
Renfchild, his general, having, by a feint, inveigled the enemy 


from their ſtrong poſts in the woods, defeated the combined 
1 Hiſt, du Nord, tom. i. 


armies. 
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armies, with great ſlaughter, on the thirteenth of Febrevitines In © i, A ** 
this deciſive battle, in which no quarter was granted to the Ruſ- —— 
ſians, ſeven thouſand men were killed on the ſpot. Eight thou 
ſand priſo ners, with the baggage, cannon, colours, and proviſions 

of the enemy, fell afterwards, into the hands of the victors. To 

put an end to the troubles of Poland, by carrying the war into the 
hereditary dominions of King Auguſtus, Charles the Twelfth, with 
twenty-four thouſand men, direCting his mareh toward Sileſia, paſſed 

the Oder, entered Saxony, and placed his; camp at Alt-Ranſtadt, 

near the plains of Lutzen, famous for the victory and death of Gu- 

ſtavus Adolphus, King Auguſtus, unable to cope with a power- 

ful and victorious enemy, in the heart of his country, had no re- 

ſource but in a treaty of peace; which he could only obtain on 

the moſt humiliating terms. He was forced to renounce all pre- 

tenſions to the crown of Poland, and to acknowledge Staniſlaus as 

lawful ſovereign of that kingdom“. 

His march into. the heart of Germany, his vitoties. in 95 r- 
courſe of the war, the. humiliating terms of peace, to which he had and courted + 
reduced King Auguſtus, the ſtate of che contending powers in — 
general, and the kind of balance. which was till. preſerved, not 
withſtanding the victories of the allies over the armies of the 
houſe of Bourbon, had raiſed the King of Sweden into the emi- 
nent ſituation of being the umpire of the fate of Europe. Man- 
kind turned their attention to that monarch, in a degree equal to 
their hopes from his ſpirit, or their fears from his power. France 
courted his friendſhip, with a vehemence proportionable to the 
diſtreſſed condition of her affairs. The emperor dreaded that the 
preſence of Charles in Germany might kindle. diſturbances, 
which, by employing the force of the empire at home, might 
diſappoint the views of his own family on the Spaniſh . throne... 

The diet of Ratiſbon ſhewed a diſpoſition of declaring the King of 
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Sweden an enemy to the empire. But the Emperor himſelf found 


that enterpriſing Prince, by flattering his pride. Beſides, the 
mind of Charles was too much engaged, with the deſign of re- 
ducing the Czar of Muſcovy, into the ſame abject condition with 

the Elector of Saxony, to permit him to entertain thoughts of any 
other kind. He, therefore, liſtened, without being moved, to the 
inſtances of France; and yielded to the deſire of the Emperor, 
without any — to his cauſe *, 


WHILE the preſent u was rendered remarkable abroad, with 
military tranſactions of great importance and renown, it was 
diſtinguiſhed at home, by an event equally memorable in the 
civil line. The Queen, in conſequence of powers veſted in her 
perſon, by the parliaments of England and Scotland, had appointed 
commiſſioners of both nations to meet, and treat concerning an Union 
of the two kingdoms. They met accordingly, for the firſt time, at 
the Cockpit, on the ſixteenth of April; and, having continued their 
ſittings, at intervals, to the twenty-third of July, they preſented 
the articles, upon which they had agreed, to her Majeſty, The 
moſt material of theſe were the following: That the two king- 
doms ſhould be united into one, by the name of Great Britain. 
That the ſucceſſion of the united kingdom ſhould remain to the 
Princeſs Sophia and the heirs of her body, being proteſtants- 
That the whole people of Britain ſhould be repreſented by one 
parliament, in which ſixteen peers and forty-five commoners 
choſen for Scotland, ſhould fit and vote. That the ſubjects of the 
united kingdom ſhould enjoy a full freedom and intercourſe of 
trade and navigation; and a reciprocal communication of all other 


rights, privileges, and e ne belonging to the ſubjects of 
either kingdom, 


+ Hiſtoria Polos, p. 324. _ 
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Bur though the commiſſioners had ſettled, without much dif- C H A P. 

ficulty, the articles of union, there was reaſon to apprehend, that Cn 
the treaty would meet with great oppoſition, 1 in the parliament of Views and 
Scotland. The body of the people, either ſwayed by the adhe- 
rents of tlie excluded family; or yielding to the dictates of their 
pride, were utterly averſe to a meaſure which annihilated them, ina 
manner, as a nation, The hopes of the court of St, Germains roſe 
in proportion, to the violence which prevailed among the Scots. 
Relying, in ſome degree, on the promiſes of the Duke of Marl- 
borough-*, that no money ſhould be ſent from the treaſury of 
England, to gain votes in Scotland, they hoped that the treaty 
would be rejected by a majority in parliament ; and they extended 
their views to an immediate advantage to their own cauſe, from a 
certainty of the diſturbances that were to enſue. Their party in 
Scotland, endeavoured, in the mean time, to be provided againſt 
the worſt events. Conſcious of the venality of many of their own: 
number, they could not truſt the fate of the meaſure to their 
avowed principles. They, therefore, demanded fuccours from 
France; and reſolved to appeal from parliament to the deciſion. 
of the ſword. Having long foreſeen what afterwards happened, 
they had opened a communication with Lewis the Fourteenth, 


whoſe intereſt, they knew, eſpecially in the untoward ſtate of his 
affairs, was intimately connected with their cauſe. 


THE n with which the Whigs in England, preſſed the fecret in- 
miniſtry of that kingdom to accompliſh an union with Scotland, *8%* 
had greatly increaſed the number of the friends of the excluded 
family. In the two preceding years, the Jacobites had made 
frequent propoſals to the French King, to which he paid little 
attention, as long as the misfortunes of the war had left him the 
power of giving effectual aid. To ſatisfy himſelf, however, con- 
cerning the ſolidity of the aſſurances tranſmitted repeatedly from 
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of Wales, to the leaders of the malecontents in that kingdom. 
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Scotland, he ſent one Hooke, an Engliſh Catholic, and a a colonel | 
in his ſervice, with letters from himſelf and the pretended Prince 


Hooke arriving in the month of Auguſt 170 5. executed his com- 
miſſion, in a manner calculated to defeat his own views. Attach- 
ing himſelf to-a particular ſet of the cavaliers, he offended the 
reſt; while his extreme vanity and arrogance diſguſted ſome, and 
rendered all unwilling to truſt themſelves in his hands. They, 
however, made general aſſurances of their fidelity, and promiſed 
their utmoſt exertions in favour of the excluded family, ſhould 
the French King land the pretender in Scotland, with a force ſuffi- 
cient to protect his perſon, till his friends ſhould aſſemble in arms“. 


Hook, having received theſe general aſſurances, returned 
to France; and the Jacobites unanimouſly made choice of one 
Captain Stratton, as their agent, to inquire into the real diſpoſi- 
tion of the court of Verſailles. They had previouſly ſounded the 
Tories in England, particularly the Duke of Leeds and the Lord 
Granville. But they found them more cautious than themſelves; 
and unwilling to agree to any attempt in favour of the pretended 
Prince of Wales, during the life and reign of his ſiſter Queen 
Anne. 'The Scots, however, were not diſcouraged. Urged by 
their violent principles, and beyond meaſure averſe to the union, 
they reſolved to hazard every thing to accompliſh their views. 
Stratton was well received by the court of Verſailles. But the 
battles of Ramillies and Turin had diſconcerted all their meaſures. | 
Lewis declared, that he could ſpare neither men nor money, in the 
preſent untoward ſtate of his affairs. That, however, he would 
ſearch for a more favourable conjuncture, and effectually ſupport 
the cauſe of the excluded family, With, theſe aſſurances, and 
with letters from the Pretender to the leaders of his party, Stratton 
returned; and the Jacobites found themſelves obliged to abandon 


» $tuart-papers. Lockhart's Memoirs, 
? the 
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che fate of the union to cheir efforts, in conjunction with the C HA FP. 

country party, in the approaching ſeſſion of parliament. . 1341 4 CO 
THEY, however, entertained no hopes of ſucceſs, nor had they Oftober 3. 

reaſon to expect it in a legal way. They were ſtrangers neither 2 

to the venality of the members, nor to the effectual meaſures 

taken by the court of England to gain a majority, through the 

channels of ambition and avarice. The repeated promiſes of the 

Duke of Marlborough ", to the court of St. Germains, that no 

money ſhould be ſent to Scotland were little regarded by Godol- 

phin. His fears for himſelf had overcome his attachment to the 

excluded family: and, though he ſeemed, from the wretched 

pittance he beſtowed, in ſome meaſure unwilling to enſure ſucceſs, 

no ſum was too little for purchaſing the votes of the Scotiſh mem- 

bers. A great majority being thus procured, the parliament, to 

which Queenſberry was appointed commiſſioner, was ſuffered to 

meet; on the third of October. The treaty of Union being read, 

was ordered to be printed, and the houſe adjourned for ſeven 

days. The people, who had been hitherto ſoothed with fa- 

vourable reports of the articles, became outrageous, finding 

themſelyes, as they thought, deceived. The interval of the ad- 

journment was filled with tumults, clamour, and confuſion, 

without doors. But, within, a determined reſolution was formed 

to adhere to the articles of the treaty *, 


THE members in oppoſition endeavouring to protract mea- A great ma- 
R | Ay | ; +. jority for the 
{ures which they could not prevent, moved for a day of faſting Union. 
and prayer, to procure the direction of the Almighty in the im- 
portant affair of the Union, The motion being over-ruled, 
together with another for a delay of eight days, the houſe” pro- 
ceeded to the conſideration of the treaty, article by article. On 


every vote, a majority of more than two to one appeared for the 


Stuart- papers, 1705, 1; 06. *Lockhart's Memoirs, 
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CHAP, 
VI. 


Tumalts in 
Scotland, 


moſt eager for its being approved. Many of that order, in par- 


thoſe privileges and honours which were now confined to a nar. 


addreſſes againſt the Union were poured in from every ſide. The 


HISTORY: OF. GREAT (BRITAIN. 
Union. The peers, who gained the leaſt, by the treaty, Were the 


ticular the Earl of Roxburgh, facrificed their former zeal againſ} 
an union, to promiſes of being advanced to higher honours. 
Others yielded to their neceſſities, or liſtened to their ayarice, 
Some, who perceived the violence of the Jacobites, abetted 
through principle, a treaty, which was likely to put an end to 
the romantic ſchemes of that reſtleſs party. A few, tired of the 
unmeaning factions which had ſo long diſtracted the kingdom, 
favoured the Union from a view of repoſe. All ſeemed to he 
flattered with the hopes of extending, in time, over Great Britain, 


row corner of the iſland. Theſe motives combining with that 
ſubſerviency to the views of the reigning prince, which, peers 
derive from the crown with their patents, threw. the weight of 
the nobility of Scotland on the ſide of a treaty, that ſeemed cal- 
culated to render their order inſignificant, if not contemptible. 


THE whole month of October“ was ſpent in reading and de- 
bating, article by article, the treaty of Union. Though no 
deciſive vote was yet propoſed, the people perceived from the 
complexion of the houſe, that the whole would be approved by 
the parliament. During the debates the mob roſe at Edinburgh, 
and committed every ſpecies of outrage and extravagance. The 
members who favoured the Union, the ſervants of government, 
and the commiſſioner himſelf, were menaced and inſulted. - Thoſe 
who oppoſed the treaty were received with the acclamations of the 
populace every where, and denominated the friends, patrons, and 
even ſaviours of their native land. But when, in the beginning 
of November, the parliament proceeded to approve of the articles 


populace, rouſed to a degree of fury, throughout the kingdom, 
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threatened 


UML QUEEN A N N E. * 


threatened to come in a body to Edinburgh, to diſſolve a parlia- 
ment, which, they ſaid; was ready to betray their country. In 
Glaſgow in particular, the inhabitants took arms, drove their ma- 
giſtrates out of the city, inſulted ſuch as favoured the Union, and 
hung, in effigy, the commiſſioners who had agreed to that treaty. 
The uncommon rigour of the ſeaſon could only ſave the parlia- 
ment from the vengeance of the people ; who, had they not been 
prevented by the inclemency of the weather, were determined to 
pour from every quarter to Edinburgh, to tear to pieces the ob- 
noxious part of their repreſentatives *. 


WHILE the On exhibited ſuch ſymptoms of fury without 
doors, the country-party endeavoured to rouſe the ſpirit of the 
members within. Mr. Fletcher of Salton, the Lord Belhaven, 
and particularly the Duke of Hamilton, uſed, upon the occaſion, 
all the force of their pathetic eloquence. On the ſubje& of the 
unequal repreſentation of Scotland, the latter expreſſed himſelf 
in terms full of animation and force. Shall we then, in an 
hour,” he ſaid, © yield with a vote, what our fathers maintained, 
for ſo many ages, with the ſword? Am I now heard by none of 
the deſcendants of thoſe illuſtrious patriots, who aided Bruce to 
reſtore the conſtitution, to revenge the treachery of England, to 
overturn the mean uſurpation of Baliol? Where are the Douglaſles ? 
Where the Campbells? Where are the peers, and where the barons, 
once the bulwark of our nation? Have they left no poſterity either 
to improve on their glory, or to defend the rights which they 
have tranſmitted from ancient times? The children of thoſe who 
aided them in the purſuit of honour, are more faithful to the 
reputation of their anceſtors. The people have neither forgot 
nor contemned the freedom which their fathers preſerved with 
their blood. But the nobles, a degenerate race, are ready to ſtain 
the honours, though they bear the titles of their anceſtors. Shall 
ve then tamely give up the independence and ſovereignty of our 
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Union. 


fears, or if poſſible, to meaner motives, when we are aſſured of 
the ſupport of a whole nation, UNE? to on 8. nn and 
ſhame?“ * Nr 


the change, the country in general muſt ſuffer decay from the 


human frame, threw life and vigour from the center to the ex- 
tremities of the kingdom. They affirmed, that inſtead: of bring- 
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country, when we are entreated and even commandedl to pteſerve 
them, by thoſe whom we repreſent? Shall we yield to our 


2 * 


To theſe declamatory apoſtrophes, the Duke and other mem- 
bers added arguments of a more ſolid -kind*. They averred, 
that all the advantages from a participation of government with 
England, and the repoſe that might be expected from an union 
with a powerful kingdom, were but mean conſiderations for the 
ſpirit which the people muſt loſe with their independence as a 
nation. They argued, that though individuals might profit by 


removal of the ſeat of government, which, like the heart in the 


ing a part of the commerce of England into Scotland, the Union 
would ruin that of the latter kingdom; by carrying away from their 
native country,' to which they would probably never return, the 
moſt enterpriſing and the moſt induſtrious of its inhabitants, 
They ſaid, that impoſts already laid on the trade of England, 
would more than counterbalance the preſent diſadvantages of 
that of the Scots, whoſe imports and exports were leſs burdened; 
and they affirmed, that though ſome change for the better might 
happen, with regard to commerce in ſome particular places, that 
circumſtance ought rather to be aſcribed to an increaſe of induſtry 
in a few individuals, than to the je JON 'of the 
country. 


Trey deſcended from theſe, more obvious arguments, 0 
ſpeculative: obſervations. They affirmed, that Scotland, as an 
independent kingdom, ought to have met England on equi 


u Mem, of Scotlar d. 


ground. 
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ground. They ſaid that an union which deprived any ſubject 


54% 


of the rights which he already poſſeſſed, looked more like terms 


obtained from the indulgence of conquerors, than a treaty volun- 
tatily concluded between free nations for mutual advantage. They 


averred, that the Scotiſh peers, by relinquiſhing the right of their 
order to fit and vote in parliament, had betrayed the honour of 
their country, and actually altered its conſtitution; and that the 
ſmall. number of the repreſentatives of the people, had effeQually 
thrown the. nation under the dominion of ſtrangers, while it de- 
prived many individuals of the honour and advantage of having 
a ſhare in framing laws by which they were to be governed. 
They derived an argument againſt the Union, from the dangers 
in which it might involve even the freedom of England, and 
conſequently that of Scotland, as united with that kingdom, in 
its misfortunes, rather than in its advantages. The repreſenta- 
tives of the Scots, they ſaid, would inevitably become a poor and 
deſpicable race, depending on the purſe, and conſequently on the 
will of the Crown; and having ſhewn fo little concern for the 
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ſupport of their own conſtitution, it was not to be expected they 


would pay any regard to that of another nation. 


O the other 1 9 it was urged with 1 that the 
Union, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, was neceſſary, and that no 
better terms could be obtained from the Engliſh nation. To this 
the Duke of Hamilton fiercely replied; that © he thought the 
Scots, being on the ſame continent with the Engliſh, might fur- 
niſh their own commiſſioners with a very deciſive argument 
on that ſubject. A profound ſilence followed theſe words“. 
None offered to make any reply to an obſervation which was, in 
fact, unanſwerable. Though Scotland had been long torn to 
pieces with yiolent faQtions and obſtinate parties, the Union had 
become much more neceſſary for England than for that kingdom. 


d OR, 29. 


Had, 


The articles 
approved. 
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O a * p. Had, therefore, the parliament of Scotland regarded their own” 
— future intereſt more than a trivial advantage at preſent, there is 
176% ſearce any doubt but they could have commanded terms more con- 
ſonant to the independence which they claimed in the name of 
their country. But though the Jacobites aſcribed the paſſing of 
che act of Union to the venality of the members, they might with 
equal juſtice accuſe their own want of ſpirit and folly. The Duke of 
Hamilton himſelf, who ſhewed ſo much vehemence in ſpeaking, 
yielded, when matters demanded action, to a happy timidity, 
more deciſive, with regard to the Union, than all the purchaſed 
votes of his opponents. Having ſettled with all thoſe who 
oppoſed the treaty, to quit, under a proteſt, the houſe in a body, 
he ſhrunk unexpectedly from his own ſcheme. The country- 
party, and moſt of the Jacobites, in diſguſt or deſpair, left the 
town, in the beginning of January, and ſuch articles as had not 
been hitherto approved, were carried with little oppoſition “. 


} 


The Preſby- The prudence, timidity, or, according to the Jacobites, the 


terians te- 


{lve to if. treachery and private views of the Duke of Hamilton, by diſ- 
3 Par” concerting the oppoſition, were the chief ſprings on which the 
ſucceſs of the Union turned *. The lower ſort of people through- 


out the kingdom were inflamed to a degree of madneſs, at the 
thoughts of being ſubjected, as they conſtrued the conſequences 
of the Union, to the government and tyranny of the Engliſh 
nation. The act of ſecurity, by placing arms in their hands two 
years before, had rendered them fit for war. The nobility and 
chiefs of clans, under the ſanction of law, had, for two ſucceſ- 
{ive ſummers, called their vaſſals to the field, formed encamp- 
ments, and eſtabliſhed a degree of diſcipline, The Preſbyterians 
of the Weſt, who had ſuffered much under the government of the 


houſe of Stuart, were now the moſt violent to forward their 
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cauſe 


A QUEEN ANNE | —_— 


cauſe, by defeating. the Union, and conſequently. the ſucceſſion © H * 
in the family of Hannover. They ſent to inform the Duke ff 
Hamilton, that they were preparing to march to Edinburgh to ee 
diſperſe, to uſe their own expreſſions, a wretched parliament, 

who by. ſuffering themſelves to be purchaſed to the betraying of 

the honour, proſperity, and independence of their country, liad 

forfeited their right to determine for their conſtituents, and had 

become an aſſembly of lawleſs and abandoned robbers *, The Duke 

of Hamilton oppoſed neither the juſtneſs of their opinions nor the 
propriety of their deſigns. But he prevented the execution of the 

latter, by ſhewing them that it was not yet the proper time. The 

Earl of Strathmore and the Viſcount Stormont made the ſame 

violent offers for the counties of Perth and Angus, but they were 

alſo diſappointed by the Duke of Hamilton. 


Tuis myfterious conduct of Hamilton requires to be explained. They are 
He was in his principles a violent Jacobite, from the Revolution e i 
to the end of the ſecond year of Queen Anne. His undeviating Hilton. 
adherence to the intereſt of James the Second, his induſtry and 
negociations in that Prince's favour in England, till the affair of 
Darien had rendered Scotland a more promiſing field for intrigue, 
had gained to the Duke an unbounded confidence from the court 
of St. Germains. He conducted himſelf according to their in- 
ſtructions, and THEY paid the utmoſt deference to his advice. 

When the country-party, in conjunction with the Jacobites, had 
carried repeated reſolutions in parliament, that the ſucceſſor to 
the crown of England ſhould xoT mount the throne of Scotland, 
a gleam of royalty ſeems to have opened on the Duke of Hamil- 
ton's mind. This cooled his zeal for the family of Stuart and 
diſconcerted his own meaſures, by being an object too great 
and too difficult for his limited capacity. Though after the poſ- 


terity of James the Firſt of England, the Duke was the next 


Letter of the Laird of Kerſland, MS, | 
Proteſtant 
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Pidteſtant heir to the crown of Scotland, Ke was,” by no means» 
qualified to gratify his ambition. His eſtate was not great, and 
he was overwhelmed with debt. He had few vaſſals and ſcarce 
any followers, except ſuch as looked up to him as the head placed 
over them by the court of St. Germains. When he heſitated to 
join in their violent ſchemes againſt the Union, he loſt their con- 
fidence. His moſt intimate friends deſerted a man, who was be- 
lieved to have betrayed his party. He was openly accuſed” of 
treachery and venality ; and the reflections of others, combining, 
perhaps, with his own regret, for having abandoned what fortune 
had placed in his hands, threw him into a violent illneſs, which 
threatened his diſſolution 


THOUGH the terms of the Union were by no means calculated 
to flatter the pride of the Scots, as an independent people, no ex- 
pedient could be deemed unfortunate that put an end to their own 
government, as it then ſtood. There were radical defects in the 
conſtitution of the kingdom, which in the beſt times and in the 
ableſt hands, could not fail to be productive of perpetual evils to 
the nation. The eſtates of parliament, by meeting in one houſe 
and voting promiſcuouſly, in all debates, created a confuſion and 
promoted a jarring of intereſts, more likely to embarraſs than to 
tranſa& the buſineſs of the public, with regularity and preciſion. 
The number of the peers, the poverty of that order, and their 
conſequent dependence on the crown, by carrying every vote in 
parliament, left the body of the people, in a manner, without 
a repreſentative, The weight, which the poſlefſhion of England 
threw into the ſcale of the ſovereign, had improved his authority, 
before the Revolution, into an almoſt uncontroulable tyranny. 
The crown was abſolute, though government was permitted to 
retain its ancient form. The blow, which the royal prerogative 


received in Scotland, in the memorable year 1688, eſtabliſhed 


j Lockhait's Mem, Hooke's Negociatione, Stuart-papers, 1707. I; 
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licentiouſneſs rather than freedom, in that kingdom. The parlia- 
ment were placed in a fituation to make the moſt for themſelves, 
at the hands of the King, while the people felt nothing from 


the alteration in e e but a 1 of tyrants. 
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| Norwrrürranbmo mis u e piſtabe of the affairs of on the union, 


Scotland, the period of time between the Revolution and the paſſ- 
ing of the act of union, produced men of eminent talents in that 
kingdom. The freedom of debate, which was introduced by the 
Revolution into parliament, furniſhed many with the means of 
diſcovering their own parts; and animated them with an eager- 
neſs, which mankind miſtook for public ſpirit. ; In an evil hour, 
for the nation, they were divided into many and irreconcilable 
factions; a circumſtance hurtful in any country; but particularly 
ruinous, where the field of conteſt is too ſmall. © While they 
watched the motions of one another, the golden opportunity of 
mending their own conſtitution at home, or of incorporating 

themſelves, upon honourable and advantageous terms, with Eng- 
land, was for ever loſt. The peculiar ſituation of the latter king- 


dom had, placed the fate of her monarchy, in ſome meaſure, in the 


hands of the Scots; and the latter could ſcarce be called unrea- 
ſonable, ſhould they inſiſt upon meeting their more powerful 
neighbours upon a footing of greater equality. But in the animo- 
ſity of parties, all regard for the public was loſt; and a kind of 
mean ſelfiſhneſs, which ſcarce deſerved to be dignified with the 


name of avarice, took poſſeſſion of every e and marked ihe 
age with indelible infamy. 


WHiLE the great event of horn union Wann che Britich king- 
doms, was ready to ſecure the tranquillity of England at home, 
ſhe prepoſterouſly rejected propoſals for, reſtoring, upon the moſt 


honourable terms for herſelf, the general peace of Europe. The 


French King, broken with the misfortunes of the campaign, on every 
N A a a ſide, 


Peace offered 
by France. 
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Wantonly 
rejected by 
the allies. 


monarchy of France with danger, if not with diſſolution. Having 5 
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began ſcriouſly to think of putting an end to u wat, which had 
jen fo heavy on his ſuhjecta, and even threatened the 


privately made ſome ineffectual applications of this kind to tiie gᷓtates 
of the United Provinces, he reſolved publickly to ſignify his earneſt 
deſire of peace; and he, for that purpoſe, ordered the Elector of 
Bavaria to write letters to the Duke of Marlborough and the field. 
deputies of the States, to propoſe the opening of a general con- 
greſs. As a proof of his ſineertty, he mentioned at once the 
terms. He offered the dominions ef Spain in Italy to the Arch-- 
duke Charles, a barrier in the Netherlands to the States, and 1 
compenſation to the Duke of Savoy, for the waſte made by the 
war in his territoriets. In return, he expected, that the territories 
of Bavaria ſhould be reſtored to their native Prinee; and that his 
grandſon Philip the Fifth, ſhould fit on the throne of Spain and 
the Indies | 3 TY: t 3 Inne 


Tu ovon theft terms were better than thoſe afterwards ob- 
tained, conſidering the expence of treafure and blood, they were 
not Rkely to prove agreeable to thoſe who led the counſels of the 
allies. ' The Duke of Marlborough was fond of the emotuments- 
as well as of the gtory of war. Prince Eugene, belides being 
aQuated by fimilar motives, carried an irreconcilable averſion to 
France, into all his views; and the penſionary Heinfins, who had 
the addreſs to lead the counſels of the States, in acting in fubſer- 
vieney to the two generals,” yielded to his own intereſt. Thele 
three diſtinguiſhed perſons, were the great fprings that now moved 
the grand alliance. Beſides, the people of England animated with 
the ſucceſs of che war, were unwilling to put an end, by a peace, to 
the amuſement arifing from further victories. The Emperor, hav- 
ing the good fortune to have His war ſupported by the benevolence 
and generoſity of ſtrangers, had relaxed his exertions to a degree 

* OR, 21. 1 Burnet, vol. iv, Life of Marlborough, 
that 
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that ſuited his cnrenience g and he Was indifferent how Jong Tag: 7. a 


a conteſt, in Which he might gain much and could loſe, nothing, 
might continue. The King of Portugal and the Duke of Savoy 
were ſo little conſidered, that they were not canſalted; and, from 
all theſe various cauſes, Europe was deſtined to remain, for ſever 
ral years more, a ſcene of carnage, diſtreſs, and confuſion. The 
Whigs, who were now poſſeſſed of the whole power of goveru- 
ment in England, inſulted; common ſenſe, in the reaſon which 
they gave for rejecting che propoſed- peace. They ſaid, the terms 
offered by France were too good to be the foundation of a laſting 
tranquillity“; and therefore, — they: e not to be admitted. 


| In the attention. paid by abs ela and miniſtry, to. affaire 
beyond the limits of the kingdom, nothing memorable could have 
happened at home. The parliament having met at Weſtminſter, 

on the third of December, the commons proceeded, with ſuch 
unanimity, to grant the ſupplies, that an ample, proyiſion was 
made, in the {pace of eighteen days, for the ſervice of the ſuc- 
cceding year. Though the excluded party had neither forgotten 


7 


Dec. 3. 
Parliament 
meets, 


— 


their own misfortunes, nor forgiven thoſe in office, the ſplendour 


of victories abroad, and the reputation of their meaſures at home, 
had placed the miniſtry beyond the power of any ſucceſsful attack. 
The church-party, therefore, prudently fell down with a ſtream 
which they could no longer oppoſe. The two houſes, in congra- 
tulating the Queen on the ſueceſſes of the var, negleQed not the 
Duke of Marlborough. They thanked him for his important ſer· 
vices. As a more ſolid, and to the Duke, a ne tels grateful mark 
of their eſteem, they paſſed a bill to perpetuate his titles to his 
poſterity, in the female as well as in the male line and they con- 
tinued to his family for ever, the five. thouſand un a year, 
which the * had 1 n her n . 50 


* ee e 1707. 8 123 of both houſes, 
AaazZz W1TH 
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"CHW FJ. Wit the ſame unanimity and zeal, the commons matle pro 
=== viſion" for an extraordinary debt, to the amount of eight hun- 
Veiad 3. fred thouſand pounds, contracted by the miniſtry, in fitting out 
Pech bade, an expedition, which, Raving failed, as to the deſign on the coaſt 
of France, was directed afterwards to Portugal. They provided; 

with the ſame alaerity, for the ſum of three hundred and ninety- 

eight thouſand pounds, as an equivalent to Scotland, for paying, 
henceforth; the cuſtoms and exciſes, in the ſame proportion with 

England . This ſum, though perhaps ill applied, was intended 

for the eboingge of the money of Scotland, to diſcharge the pub- 

lie debt, and to repay to the African company, all their loſſes with 

intereſt. As the misfortunes of that wretched body of adventurers, 

were tlie ſouree of the diſturbances which ſubſiſted among the 

Scots, for the laſt ten years; ſo the proſpect of repayment was a 

great inducement” to their reconcilement to the meaſure which 
annihilated their government. When the act of the Scotiſſi par- 

Hament, confirming the treaty of union, was laid before the 

Englith commons, they paſſed it without oppoſition. In the 

houſe of lords, it furniſſied a ſubject for debate. But the minority 

was ſo D that the arEuments againſt the treaty deſerve. 

> not to be recorded . of | MII 

— | Tur amen having finiſhed, with great temper; the im- 


portant buſineſs of the ſeſſion; wete prorogued, on the twenty- 
fourth of April; and, five days after, the Queen ſignified by pto- 
clamation, that the firſt parliament of Great Britain ſhould meet 
on the twenty- third of tie next October. The union of the king- 
doms being to commence on the firſt of May, that day was ap- 
pointed for a public thankſgiving; and the Queen went, in ſtate, 
to St. Paul's, a ceremony of which, to judge by its frequeney, ſhe 
ſeemed to be extremely fend. But though the union of the 
kingdoms had now commenced in the eye of the law, it could 


March 13. ? Journals, paſſim. Carce 
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ſcarce be confidered as an entire and incorporating union. The 
privy- council of the kingdom, the officers of ſtate, and the whole 
miniſtry were ſtill maintained in Scotland. The ſervants of the 
crown, to retain their own authority, as well as to preſerve their 
emoluments, perſuaded the Queen that there was a neceſſity to 
preſerve a ſhow of greatneſs and a form of government at Edin- 
burgh, to gratify the vanity of the vulgar, and to awe the Ja- 
cobites . This doctrine continued to be inculeated on the go- 
vernment of England; and the Scots, inſtead of enjoying the 
benefit of a general government, continued under the tyranny of 
a faction of their own wages Ins 


THE propoſals of peace offered by France, having been re- 
jected, with marks of diſdain, . by the allies, Lewis the Fourteenth 
found himſelf obliged to make all poſſible preparations for con- 
tinuing, with ſome vigour,” the war; The uncommon misfor- 
tunes of the laſt campaign, had {embarraſſed his- counſels, and 
thrown his kingdom into the utmoſt diſtreſs and conſternation; 
The only circumſtance in which he could not blame his fortune, 
was, that a very favourable ſeaſon had provided his people with 


plenty of grain. But he was in great want of money to pay his 


troops, as well as to provide his armies, with thoſe implements of 
war, which he had loſt, on every ſide, to the enemy, in the pre- 


ceding ſummer. To obtain a kind of remedy to this evil, he fell 


upon an expedient, which diſtreſſed the nation while it ruined the 
credit of government. In imitation: of the exchequer- bills circu- 
lated by the government of England, he iſſued bills upon the 
mint, to the amount of ſeventy: millions of livres. But, in re- 
fuling to take theſe bills in payment of the revenue, he threw 
them into ſuch diſcredit, that after all expedients to raiſe their va- 


lue had been tried, in remained at Abe. diſcount of near N 
per cent. 2 | 


2 Burnet, vol, iv. | Political annals, 1707. -  » 'Thid. 
x Nor 
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Diſtreſs of 
France. 
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L NE J 
4707. 


Her prepara- 
tions. 


Battle of 
Almanza. 


under the Duke de Venddme, Another was aſſembled, by the 
body of men was ordered to rendezvous in Navarre, another in 
by the Duke of Berwick in Spain. The year began, with one 


by the Count de Villars, on the fifth of January. But this tran- 
ſitory gleam of good fortune was ſoon obſcured, by freſh diſaſters 
in Italy, The French and Spaniſh troops were forced to evacuate 
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NorwirHSTAN DING this domeſtic diſtreſs, Lewis contrivell 
to make conſiderable preparations againſt the efforts of the: enemy, 
He extended a line of militia along the coaſt of the ocean, and 
the ſhore of the Mediterranean. He formed an army in Flanders, 


Mareſchal de Villars, in the neighbouthood of Straſbourg.” A 


Rouſſillon; and reinforcements were ſent to the army commanded 


inſtance of ſucceſs on the part of France. Majorca was retaken 


Lombardy, by a capitulation ſigned on the thirteenth of March. 
Modena and Milan ſurrendered themſelves ſucceſſively to the 
-allies. The whole kingdom of Naples was reduced, either by 
the treachery of the inhabitants or the force of the enemy ; and 
the few places in the dominions of Savoy and in the Milaneſe, that 
were ſtill held by garriſons of French or Spaniards, fell, one by 
one, before the end of the campaign . 


Tus victory obtained at Almanza by the Duke of Berwick, on 
the twenty-fifth of April, changed the whole face of affairs in 
Spain. The Engliſh and Portugueze being poſſeſſed, tn the name 
of Charles the Third, of the kingdoms of Catalonia, Arragon, and 
Valencia, reſolved under their generals, the Earl of Galway and 
the Marquis Las-Minas, to penetrate into New-Caflile. Having, 
for that purpoſe, paſſed the river Nuear, they advanced to Al- 
manza. The Duke of Berwick, who had juſt arrived at the place, 
hefitated not.a moment to give them battle. The action extended 
from wing 10 wings The Engliſh infantry penetrated the een- 
ter of the enemy, But the Portugueze foot giving way, and 


: Feb. 10. 151 * Hiſt, de France, tom. i. 
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Berwick's cavalry having, at the fame time, throw the kiorſe of © 1 A P. 
che allies in diſorder, the battle was ſoon derided in favour of the 
French. Never victory was more complete. Six thouſand of the 77 
allies either lay dead on the field of battle, or were flain in the pur- 

fait. Five: general officers, ſeven brigadiers, twenty-five colonels, 

above eight hundred other officers, and nine thonſand foldiers, - 

were either taken prifoners, or, being ſurrounded in the moun- 

tains, were forced to ſurrender. All the cannon, ſtandards, co- 

lours, equipage, and baggage of the vanquiſhed fell into the 

hands of the enemy. Las-Minas made his eſcape, with ſome 
cavalry to Xativa- The Earl of Galway, with a party of horſe, 

taking the route towards Catalonia, ſtopt not his flight till he 

arrived at Tortoſa, near the mouth of the Ebro. The Duke of 
Orleans, taking the command of the French army, the day after 

the battle, purſued the victory with great vigour. He took the city 

of Valencia, on the eighth of May; and the whole kingdom fol- 

lowed the fate of the capital. The victors directed their march 

to Arragon. Sarragoſſa”, and in general all Arragon, were again 
reduced under the dominion of Philip the Fifth; while his rival 

either loitered in Catalonia, or * an ineffecxual progreſs. Wh - 

ward the frontiers of Routkilon *. 


On the ſide of Germany, the affiirs of the confederates wore Campaign 
the ſame gloomy aſpect. The uſtial fluggiſtineſs -and backward- ns 
neſs of the Princes, almoſt ſubjected the empire to the ſame miſ- 
fortunes from which it had been felieved: by the battle of Blen- 
heim. The continuance of the rebellion in Hungary, combined 
with the habitual inactivity of the court of Vienna, had rendered 
che efforts of the houſe of Auſtria extremely languĩd, on the Up- 
per Rhine. The. Margrave of Bareith, who ſucceeded to the 
command of the Imperialiſts, upon the death of the Prince of 
Baden, led an army, .inconfiderable in point of numbers, and ill- 
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CHAP. provided with neceſſaries for the field. The French: army, under 


VI. 


— — dme Mareſchal de Villars, having paſſed the Rhine at Straſpourg, 
forced the lines at Stolhoffen, laid the dutchy of Wirtemberg un- 
der contribution, entered Swabia, and penetrated to the Danube, 


1700 


Dictatorial 
behaviour of 
the King of 
Sweden. 


But when Villars was meditating meaſures which might change 


the whole face of the war, he was forced to weaken his army by 


great detachments into France itſelf, which was now attacked 
within its limits, by the allies. Towards the end of the cam- 
paign, the Elector of Hannover took the command of the army 
of the empire; and Count-Mercy having ſurpriſed- the Marquis 
de Vivant at Offembourg, the Mareſchal de Villars was forced to 
abandon all his great ſchemes and dvr the Rhine”, 


Tux invaſion of the French was not the — evil which the 
Emperor and empire had now to fear. The King of Sweden, 
having remained, during the winter, in Saxony, found very 
plauſible pretences for a quarrel with the court of Vienna. He 
complained of an inſult committed by Count Zobor, chamberlain 
to his Imperial Majeſty, on the Baron Stralenheim, the Swediſh 
envoy. Though all reaſonable, ſatisfaction was given by the 
Emperor, the King of Sweden, with an obſtinacy ſuitable to his 
character, increaſed his complaints and multiplied his demands. 
He peremptorily required, that five hundred Ruſſians, to whom 
the court of Vienna had given refuge in the Auſtrian dominions, 
ſhould be delivered into his hands. He inſiſted, that the Emperor 


ſhould immediately decide the affair of the election of Lubec, in 


favour of the Adminiſtrator of Holſtein. That the Proteſtants of 
Sileſia ſhould be indulged with the free exerciſe of their religion, 
according to the treaty of Weſtphalia, That his Imperial Majeſty 
ſhould relinquiſh all pretenſions to the quota, which the King of 
Sweden had neglected to furniſh, according to the tenure by 
which he held his dominions in Germany ; and that the whole 


Y Hiſt, d'Allemagne, tom. vii, Hiſt, de France, tom. iii. 
Swediſh 
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Swediſh army, in their return through Sileſia and. Danes ag E HA PP. 


be maintained at the charge © of the n of Nunn, 193; —— 
10. 
TRE court of Vienna was, by no means, in a 1 to re- He throws | 
fuſe theſe diQatorial terms. But the Queen of England and the . 
States were alarmed, leſt the pride of the Emperor Joſeph ſhould 2 Beep 


from his 


overcome his attention to the intereſt of the allies. Queen Anne, hands. 
therefore, had determined early in the ſeaſon, to order the Duke of 
Marlborough to repair to Saxony, to ſooth the King of Sweden, 
and to gain the miniſters of - that Prince. The Duke, no ſtranger 
himſelf to the power of money over mankind, conſulted the Elec- 
tor of Hannover, about the ſums to be given, as annual penſions, 
to the Counts Piper and Hermelin, who conducted the counſels of 
Charles the Twelfth. The Elector adviſed, that two thouſand 
pounds ſterling ſhould be ſecured for the firſt, and one thouſand for 
the latter; and that one year's penſion ſhould be paid in advance *- 
The Duke, arriving at Alt-Ranftadt, where the King of Sweden 
held his head-quarters, was received with a degree of politeneſs, 
conſidering the harſh and uncomplying character of. that Prince · 
Whether Marlborough gained Piper and Hermelin, through the 
channel of their venality, is uncertain, as well as unimportant. 
His negociations, by the event, ſeem to have been crowned; with 
the deſired effect; ö though it is morc likely, that the King of 
Sweden yielded more to his own reſentment againſt the Czar, than 
to the influence of corrupted miniſters. England and Hol- 
land having guaranteed the promiſes of the Emperor to the 
demands of Charles, that Prince, after having, for more han a 
year, kept the allies in ſuſpenee, and actually held the balance 
of Europe, threw the whole, at once, from his hands, and, 


repaſſing the Oder, entered Poland, in purſuit of fruitleſs vic- 
tories *. 1 <p ie . 


Hiſt. de Suede, 1909,  - # Hannover: Papers 1707. Þ» Ibid. * Hiſt, 
du Nord, tom. iis 
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EY, AP. 4. Tur moſt memorable event of the year was the lege of Tou- 
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lon, and the miſcarriage of the allies before that important place 
The reduction of the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, and the capitu- 
lation ſigned at Milan in March, by which the French army 
abandoned that country, left the Duke of Savoy and Printe 
Eugene at freedom, to carry the war into the enemy's country, 

In concert with England and Holland a project was formed, eithet 
to deſtroy or take Toulon and Marſeilles; an enterpriſe; if 
crowned with ſucceſs, N could ' not fail to be highly betieficia 
federates in general. The Duke of Savoy and prince Tae 

having, for ſome time, amuſed the French with marches and 
eountermarches, turned ſuddenly toward the ſhore of the Medi- 
terranean, forced the paſſage of the river Var, advanced along the 
coaſt of Provence, and, after a long march, ctütbugh a hot, rugged, 

and inhoſpitable country, arrived before Toulon, on the twenty- 
fixth of July. Sir Cloudlley Shovel, with a ſtrong ſquadron of 
men of war, attended the motions of the allies, ſupplied the arwy 
with neceſſaries, and blocked up the town by lon”. 12 


THF1R want of intelligence, and the neceſſary delays in their 
march, diſappointed the views of the allies upon the town, Two 
hours before Prince Eugene arrived, with the van, the French 
found means to throw eight thouſand men into the place. The 
fortifications were repaired with incredible expedition. Troops 
were advantageoufly poſted, on the hills adjacent to the walls 
The allies having taken the heights of St. Catherine, were driven 
from thence, on the fourteenth of Auguſt, with great ſlaughter. 
The number of troops in Toulon and its neighbourhood, the bad 
condition of the confederate army, and the intelligence received 
of the motions of the French, on every ſide, induced the generals 
to deſiſt from their attempt. The Duke of Burgundy, with a 


Naval Hiſt. MS. Anecdotes, | 7 
5 conſider- 
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conſiderable force, was on this march to cut off their retreat from -© H H A P. 
Nice, Of twelve thouſand horſe, ſcarce four thouſand were fllt... 
for ſervice; in that rocky country, the iron for ſhoes expected 
from Genoa, having been detained by , contrary winds. Had 

the confederates, therefore, remained ten days longer before Tou- 

lon, they would, in all likelihood, have been obliged to ſurrender 

priſoners of war, ſuch was their own weak condition and the 

activity uſed by the French to diſappoint the deſign Having 
bombarded the place, the fleet and army retired, in the nigbt | 
between the twenty-firſt and the ene of Auguſt. 

IN F an nothing of ; importance happened during the cam- InaQtive cam» 
paign. The French, under the Duke de Vendòme, prudently 8 
avoided an action; and they managed their motions ſo well, that Loſles at ſea, 
they furniſhed the enemy with no opportunity of attacking them, 
with advantage. The principal operations at ſea, were confined 
to the fruitleſs ſiege of Toulon. The Chevalier de Forbin had 
the good fortune of taking two Engliſh men of war, with twenty 
merchantmen; and what was Rill more fortunate. for himſelf, to 
make his eſcape after an engagement with a ſuperior ſquadron. 

Some advantages were obtained by the Engliſh on the coaſt of 
North-America. But they ſuſtained a very great loſs in the ſhip- 
wreck of Sir Cloudſley Shovel. That admital, on the twenty- 
ninth of September, ſailed : from Gibraltar, with a fleet of fifteen 
ſhips of the line and ſome frigates. Having arrived in the 
mouth of the channel, on the night of the twenty- ſecond of Oco- 
ber, by a miſtake in his courſe, he ſteered directly on ſome dan- 
gerous rocks, to the weſtward of the iſlands of Scilly. The Aſſo- 
ciation, the ſhip in which the admiral ſailed, ſtruck and foundered, 
at once, not one of the crew being ſaved. The ſame mela ncholy 
fate attended the Eagle and Romney; and of the failors on board 
the Firebrand, another ſhip driven on the rocks, only twenty- 
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CHAP. four and the captain were ſaved, The fate of Shovel was la- 
3 —‚ — mented by all. He had raiſed himſelf, by his induſtry and merit, 
_ from a common ſailor, to the head of the fleet. In his public 
conduct he was deemed brave vigilant, and eireumſpect; and in 


his private capacity, he e the Ane Wer 4 d and 
honeſt man. ange 


n 


3 4 T esmgeg nd of the et 1750, hotigh in me AED? fovouitable 
paign. to the houſe of Bourbon, ſcarce ſuſpended their misfortunes. The 
conqueſt of Naples balanced the benefits derived from the victory 
obtained at Almanza; and the ſiege of Toulon, though unſucceſs- 
ful on the part of the allies, was extremely detrimental to France. 
The enemy, in their match, and retreat through Provence, ruined 
a great extent of country. The attempt defeated the Projects of 
France on the ſide of Germany, by dividing her forces. Villars 
having penetrated to the Danube, was forced to repaſs the Rhine; 
and to relinquiſh to an enemy, who could not meet him before in 
the field, all the advantages of a campaign, that ſeemed to threat- 
en to change the whole face of affairs. A degree of mortifica- 
tion was added to the misfortunes of the court of Verſailles, The 
Duke of Savoy, whoſe capital was beſieged by a French army, in 
the preceding campaign, was at the head of a powerful invaſion 
in the dominions of France in the preſent year. But the conduct 
of the court of France was now as feeble as her misfortunes were 
numerous. The Salique law feemed to have been made in vain, 
in a country deſtined to be governed and ruined by women. 
Madame de Maintenon, though advanced in years, maintained 
her inffuence over the ſuperannuated mind of the King. Flattery 
to an aged miſtrefs, became a better title than merit, to the com- 
mand of armies; and thus, the folly of his own councils became 
as fatal to Lewis as the arms of the confederates. 
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Difeotitrnti in Scotland. —Itrigues of France. Höf nee 
| Fociations, ——=Secret views of” Godolphin,— —MarIhorough” s 

intrigueti==—=2n "oppoſition formed. Firfl parliament © of 

Great Brilain.— Houſe of Tords refraftory.—— Examination 

into public affairs.— Scotiſh affairs.—— A zeal for war. 

Harley's intrigues.——He is di miſſed from office — An in- 

vaſion threatened. Pretender fails from Dunkirk ;—but 
returns.—— Obſervations on the invaſion. Viet of the 

Scotiſh Jacobites. Parliament aifſoved. Campaign of 

1708. Battle of Oudenarde. Siege of” Liſle. Siege of 

| Bruſſeli raiſed. —— Corrupt practices of Marlborough and Cado- 
gan. Operations on the Rhine —in Savoy and in Spain. 

Sardinia and Minorca reduced. Afairs of Italy. Death 

of, the Prince of Denmark, New Parliament. -Whigs 

promoted. Laws of treaſon extended to & cotland. An 

att of grace. Parliament urges. the Queen to marry, 

Propoſals of peace. ifireſs of F. rance.——Extraordinary 


terms, —— Preliminaries rejected by the allies. Marlborough 
favours the Pretender. Secret intrigues of Codolphin. — 
Pretender: vieron.Cunpaign of 1709.——Battle of Ma“. 


plaquet. Retreat of the French. —— Operations on the 
Rhine—in Dauphin and Spain. Naval Haien. - Battle 
of Pultowa.——Overtures Y peace.—— Secret WEI 


SS 2 © & = 
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2 at OP NY We It "Campaign of I 71 0, 
Operations in Flanders—Germany—and Savoy.— Battles of 
Almenara—- Sarragoſſa—-Villa- Vicigſa. — Naval affairs. — 
Afairs of the North. l 
HOUGH the Union of the two Britiſh kingdoms had C H A p. 
been carried in their reſpective parliaments by a great ee 
majority, that meaſure was far from receiving the general ſanction ie. 


Diſconteats 
of in Scotland. 
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C H ik AP. of the people. Men who were apt to urgè ſpeculative arguments 
—— againſt expediency, affirmed, with a degree of juſtice, that no 
"797 repreſentative of a nation had a right to diſſolve the conſtitution 
from which they derived their own political exiſtence, f The ge- 

nerality of the Scotiſh nation, either ſwayed by their pride or 

yielding to their prejudices, were loud in their complaints ; and 

wanted nothing but leaders to appeal from their parliament to the 

deciſion of the ſword. The populace, in particular, were fo 

eager to take up arms, that the nobility and chiefs were forced to 

avoid mixing with their vaſſals, for fear of being inſulted for not 

leading them directly to the field.. The miniſter of England, in 

the mean time, either from negligence or deſign *, had made no 
preparations againſt the ſudden incurſion of a people whom he 


knew to be inflamed to a degree of madneſs. 


Intrigues of HarP1LY for England, and, perhaps, ultimately for the Scots 
CER themſelves, the court of France was ſtill more deſtitute of coun- 
ſels than of power. Inſtead of liſtening to the earneſt ſolicitations 
of the malcontents, in ſending the Pretender, with a force ſuffi- 
cient to protect his perſon, to Scotland, they diſpatched Colonel 
Hooke into that kingdom, with inſtructions more calculated to 
depreſs the ſpirits of the Jacobites, than to rouſe them to arms. 
Hooke arriving ſoon after the receſs of parliament, made a ſecret 
progreſs through the northern counties, and preſented to the 
leaders of the Jacobites, letters from the King of France, as well 
as from the Pretender. The Dukes of Gordon and Athol, the 
Earls of Errol, Mariſhal, Panmure, and Strathmore, the Viſ⸗ 
count Stormont, and, in general, all the nobility and gentry to 
the North of the Forth, and many whoſe eſtates lay to the South 
of that river, received him with gladneſs, and expreſſed their 
readineſs to take up arms for the exiled family. Their enthu- 
ſiaſm in favour of the Pretender and averſion to the Union were 
fo great, that though it was apparent Hooke's object was to 


# Hooke's Negociations, > Stuart-papers, 1707. 
engage 
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engage them in every thing and the French King in dene, CHAP. 


they ſigned a general memorial, referring implicitly the expect 
aid from France to the AP of Lewis the Fourteenth. 
ky 


+ 
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1s this memorial, other S: complimentary oe: to "the Hooke's ne- 


French King, they ſigniſied their earneſt defire that the Preten- 
der ſhould be immediately ſent to Scotland. They affirmed that, 
upon his arrival, he ſhould. be received without oppoſition as 
king; and that the eſtabliſhed government would inſtantly vaniſh 
without, making the leaſt. effort for its own; ſupport. Out of the 
great number of men that were to be led by his adherents to his. 
ſtandard, they propoſed to ſelect twenty-five thouſand foot and 
five thouſand horſe, Theſe they promiſed to clothe, to arm, and 
to provide with proviſions till they ſhould march into England. 
But, upon that event they inſinuated, that a monthly ſubſidy 
ought to. be paid by France, ſhould the war be prolonged for any 
time, by the reſiſtance of the Engliſh nation to the perſon whom 
the memorialiſts called their lawful King, They folemaly aſſured 
the moſt, Chriſtian King, that the whole kingdom, from an aver- 
fon to the Union, were; unanimous in their wiſhes for the 
reſtoration of the exiled family; and that, as they threw them- 
ſelves under his Majeſty's protection, they were confident: he 
would effeQtually ſupport their cauſe. They, however, left the 
time, the manner, and the ſtrength to be ſent, entirely to him— 
ſelf, The whole ſtrain of the memorial was ſpiritleſs though 
vehement. It expreſſed an enthuſiaſm for an immediate inſur- 
rection, which Lewis, had he been more attentive. to N OWIL 
intereſt, , might. Have greatly improved to hi enen 2114, 


Tod ET HER * this memorial, 3 was charged with 
letters from the leaders of the malecontents to the Pretender and 
the French miniſtry. Having arrived in France, in the month of 


© Hooke's Negociations. 


July, 


gociations. 


Conduct of 


the court of 


St. Ge mains. 
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Sn oh he laid che ſubſtance of 'kis-negdciaipas before dhe cunbef 
%.- Verſailles, The Earl of Middleton, hh managed Jtheijaffains 
7% af the Pretender, attempted to add the weight of ag. 
the offers and ſolicitations of the Scots. He andes voured to 
eſtabliſn the probability of thei ſucceſs of an inſurrection in Scot⸗ 
land, by the recent and ſtill- exiſting reſiſtance of the Hungarians 
againſt the forces and efforts of ;the-court of Vienna. He men- 
tioned, as an example of the ſame kind, the inſurrection in the 
Cevennes, where à few. peaſants, without any ſuctours from 
abroad, maintained themſelves ſo long againſt regular troops, 
-commanded by Mareſchals of France. He averred; chat nothing 
was ſo well calculated to terminate a war, as to carry it into the 
enemy's country. The King of Sweden, he ſaid, after a ſeties 
of victories, for five years, in Poland, found new enemies riſing, 
as it were, from the blood of the ſlain, till, by making a:{udden 
irruption into Saxony, he put, at once, an end to the war, and 
the reign of King Auguſtus. | He affirmed, that the enemies of 
France were convinced of the juſtneſs of cheſe maxims ; a8 ap- 
peared from their efforts in Spain, their attempis upon the 
Moſelle, theit project of a deſcent on the coaſt of the Ocean, and 
the preſent invaſion of the Duke of e ae the en of the 


Mediterranean s ms it Lace bt be 
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Becret views Pn peel ws AHboke; the es Middleton, 
Geddtpbin: of and the repeated and vehement ſolicitations of the Scots them- 
ſelves, were loſt on the court of Verfailles. Happily for 
Great Britain, the meaſures of the French miniſtry were too much 
diſconcerted wich an invaſion bf their own country, to think of 
carrying the war into chat of the enemy. The ſullen ſilence 
'which aroſe in Scotland, from the anxious expectations of the 
diſcontented, was, in the mean time, miſtaken by the ſuperficial 


for an acquieſcence in the Union between the kingdoms. | The 


4 Middleton to M. de Chamillart. MS. 8 
affairs 


[QUEEN ANNE. 


ED 


affairs of England, in-like manner, wore the face of tranquillity. | 
The attention of the people being turned to the operations of the wi 
war, the bickerings between parties were either forgot or ne- 
glected. But to 'thoſe; who from judicious obſervatiotis on the 


paſt, could penetrate into the future, a ſtorm ſeemed to be ga- 
thering behind the tranſient ſun-ſhine, which, to uſe a; metaphor, 
enlightened at preſent the kingdom. | The lord-treaſurer thinking, 
perhaps; that he had gone too far, in oppoſition to his principles, 
in accompliſhing the Union, ſeemed, from his conduct, little 
anxious about its continuance. Every meafure calculated to ex- 
aſperate the Scots againſt that treaty was adopted. Though the 
revenue of Scotland had fallen under the management of the 
treaſury in England, on the firſt of May, no care had morn 
taken to e amine for new * Ls wt. ele 4a 


Tur Ae trade of che kuagdom Was ſulvended £ for. two 
months, through this negligence; while, in conſequence. of an 
act lately paſſed, ſeizures were made of foreigu goods imported 
from Scotland, under a pretence that they had been ſent to that 
country to avoid the payment of duties from which all imports 
from thence had been exempted by the treaty of Union. | Theſe 
meaſures, calculated to irritate the Scotiſh nation againſt the 
Engliſh, were accompanied with an internal relaxation of govern- 
ment, which raiſed a ſuſpicion, that the miniſter, if not the Court, 


was in the. intereſt of the exiled. family. The correſpondence 


maintained between France and Scotland was no ſepret. But it 
paſſed without animadverſion; and no notice was taken of public 
rejoicings celebrated. at Edinburgh and other parts of Scotland on 
the birth-day uf che Pretender. The Scots conſidecing all goxera- 
ment in a manner diſſolyed, by what they called che illegality of 
the Vasa were at no Paine to-gonceal, Hagar: a yeh ſuch 
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CHAP. was the ſupineneſs.of the miniſter; that he feriized"t6 cout un 
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N En 5 e ban inmmey bn rg: ba; 
_—_ — 1 this Lalpicious conduct of Godolphinthe and'the 
intrigues, Duke of Marlborough continued to make their uſual aſſura nuts of 
fidelity amd attachment to the court of St. Germans The 
Duke, in particular, ſeemed to inſinuate to their agents that ont 
cauſe of rejectiag the propoſals of peace offerdd by France, was 

their not comprehending any ſtipulations in favour ot thevexiled 

family. The conduct of - Marlborooght with regard to that 
utfornunate race is unaccountable, except on the footing of prin- 

ciple. NegteQed by the French and without refources themſelves, 

they were ſcarce worthy of being deeeived, ſhould they ever have 

the weakneſs to place any confidence in promiſes ſo often and ſo 
ineffectually made. Had their conviction of Marlborough's 

fincerity been equal to the opinion which the world had formed 

of his power, they might, at leaſt, ſuppoſe; that their 'own wiſ- 

fortunes were drawing to an end. The Queen was in the poſ- 

ſeſſion of his Dutcheſs. The affairs of the nation were either in 

the hands of his friends or in his own. The lord-treafarer, who 

guided the whole line of internal buſineſs, 'was inſeparably con- 

nected with the fortune of his family. The Earl of Sunderland, 

his ſon-in-law, as ſecretary of ſtate, was polleffect of the ſeerets 

of the kingdom; and either the ſplendour of his own actions, or 

the art of his conduct, Na e e ene in n "A ſub⸗ 

aten to his views. teh e e AIR 
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[utrigues in Notwrraotlnarts this pen freancks in be Rbf 
ihe cabinet. reared by Marlborough, it was ſecretly undermined in a manner 
that threatened its fall. The Whigs, either ſuſpecting the prin- 

* of Godolphin, or ae is more probable, from eee 
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his office apdiinfluence, innere ptoparing/to attack! bis mcaſiices/ifi © fl F. 
parliament, They were no rangers to his political cowatdicey = 
and they were determined to derive fome advantage to themſelves 
trom;his weakneſs... But when- preparations were making againſt TH 


him without, he was privately. attacked within the cabinet. A 
new female favourite had, in a great: meaſure, ſupplanted the 
Dutcheſs of Marlborough in the affections of the Queen, or rather 
in the dominion which ſhe had eſtabliſhed over the mind of that 
timid. and eaſy Princeſs... Mr, Harley, who had been ſecretary of 
| ſtate for ſome years, had gained 4 conſiderable degree of credit- 


with the Queen. To ſtrengthen his on intereſt he ſecured the 


confidence and aſſiſtance of the new favourite. The great weight, 
and the almoſt irreſiſtible power Which Marlhorough and the con- 


nexions of his family had eſtabliſſied, could! not have failed to 


raiſe, in ſome degree, the jealouſy of the Queen, who was 


actually a mere cypher in their hands. She, there fore, lin FT: 
to the ſuggeſtions of Harley; who, preſuming on the manifeſt 


change in the mind of the n began to act no le in 
on the miniſter . | | 


7 


1707. 


War LE. Ae 1 big n in the Gee ne: Oppolnicn 


formed 


Marlborough and Godolphin, a formidable oppoſition to their 
meaſures Was preparing againſt the meeting of parliament. As 


long as the people. were amuſed with ſplendid victories abroad. 
they complained not of the burden of the war at home. But 
when the progreſs of conqueſt was ſtopt, by the misfortune at 


Almanza and the raiſing of the ſiege of Toulon, a general incli- 
nation for peace appeared in the nation. The Whigs, offended 


in the perſon. of one of their leaders, encouraged this pacific diſ- 


animoſity between the Whigs and the Tories in his on reſent- 
ment againſt the miniſtry, had paid a viſit to the Earl of Notting- 


Duke of Hamilton to the Pretender. May, 1707. * + * Burnet, vol. iv. 
Cec 2 ham, 
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Firſt parlia-” 
ment of 


tain, 


rent ran violently againſt the war, till Marlbo ro 


of the great mercantile advantages reſulting from a treaty: already 
concluded with the houſe of Auftria.. The Duke inßinustedd, that 


Great Rt» ; 
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ham, with propoſitions to join the high N Haug to han * 
Marlborougb and Godolphin. mene noble 5 5 8 5 
their on, were highly averſe to: pacific ; Mmeaſuy ur ., Bu ur. t 1 5 
- returnt 


the kingdom. The chief reaſon oppoſed by the Dyke t ele 


+ 


4110 * 
was that Franze, .preſuming on her ſucceſs, at Almanza, had re- 


12 


ceded from the terms which ſhe had offered the precoing year 
He pretended, that: Lewis the Fourteenth had then Promiſed io 
reſtore Spain and the Indies. The recovery f the Whole 8 paniſh 


monarchy out of the hands of the: houſe of Bourbon, en 
had been the chief object of the Engliſh nation in their warm 


2719 


proſecution of the war, from the hopes that they had conceived. 


to obtain that great object, there was a neceſſity, for continuing 
the war; and this argument, though founded ona miſrepreſenta- 
tion of the _ rener weight, "th the e part of the 
nee 1555 ach ark Ven Fed 15 
0 att 6 HAHOH AHA 0 tr 
© Dorine theſe intrigues}. 0 both et 5 firſt parliament of 
"chi Britain met at Weſtminſter. The Queen coming to the 


ouſe of peers, on the twenty- third of October, directed the com- 


wry 5 Want, OR a ſpeaker!" Many conſidered this ceremony 
ae d che parlllment had not been diſſolved; hut dropt 


and afterwards renewed” by problamation, in terms of an act for 


that purpoſe; All diſputes concerning the legality of the electian of 
a ſpeaker were prevented by Smith's being again placed in the chair. 


On the fett of Noremberb che Queens as uſual; made a ſpeech 
tom che krönte. Toa brief detaibof the ſtate of affaits ahroad, 


ſhe annexed the euſtomary uemand of ſupplies, and concluded 
with exhortations to affection toward her own perſon and govern” 


ment, and unanimity among themſclves. The commons having 


Stuart · papers. Hooke's Nezcciations, 170. 


approves 


Ts. EN ANN ERES 1 
r K Fa 10 Morak oi a 
ve e peech, voted an addreſs of thanks, on CHAR 


the tenth. * Novel Euibkr. Arbe hoe of Peers; how over; VII. 
un cl Ball SAR 77 "PheUlconteats'of eme ifoppeintes, 170). 


lords, Fe d ce ſtanding party againſt Mar- ow _ 
rſs pe Nene. Wben an addteſd tö the throne was 


borou 

move 4 2 motion r cbünaseing firſt the ſtate of the nation vhs. 
ed T Sy Fo "the redtels Lf — — 
to the h SP, of private refentiment,'Whige and Tories were 
pron milcuouſly 10 oppoſition.” The lesdete of the ht had; been. 
too much K eoplind in the diſtributlon of places The latter 
bad neither forgot nor forgiven. the iritans Mat hall been uſed to 
deprive chem of power 3904 2 10 $23{do Htidg adi Nd had 

| wo x B97 Hen, 902 moi „i. H 40 vine: Mong 
Tasse any foll wed ie Bene e. their on paſſions in the Great oppo- 


oppoſition with which the Teffioti was opened in thie houſe of poo k 


ede it muſt be confeſſed that there Was matter of juſt com- lords. 
* The Düke of ' Marlboroughz with all his abilities and 
| ſucceſs in the field, ſuffered acts of -meanneſs; ſelfiſhneſs, and 
avarice to ſtain the fame, which he had acquired in the world. 
The Earl of Godolphin, though a man of abilities, carried the 
jiadolenee, Matemper, and pee viſhneſg of his, private character 
into his public conduct. The reputation which both had ac. 
quired, with a degree of juſtice, in their reſpective departments, 5 
bad a viſible effect on their own minds. The ſelf-ſuffciency 
which is feldön ſeparated from ſucceſt, had repgeredthem. m. negli- 
gent of men who poſſeſſed abilities to: ſupport their meaſures in 
Parliament. Inſtead of permitting the places and emolumente of 
government to run in the channeł of parliamentary. intereſt, they 
9 gratified their on friends and dependents, and. thns, by, excluding 
the ambitièus from oſſioe, bby furniſned them with leiſure as 
well as gd bn eee wv meaſures , h 
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Inquiry into 
miimanage- 
ments in the 


admiralty. 


Affairs in 
Spain ex- 
amined. 
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- Taz lords reſolving themſelves Andes x” on ittee of cher 
whole houle, to ebnfider of the late of the nation, a 119 Watte 


ered! 


proſcuted, in the name of more thai two hundred ,merchan mercha orchanye of 
Loudon, complaining of great loſſes at Tea, / for want/of cruizers. 
and-convoys. In the proſecution of the inquiry! great abuſes were 
discovered im the — of the admiralty, which y was wa- 
naged by a council, in the name of the Prince of Denmark, ky who, 
bore” the name var 0 the power! of ' Tord * admiral, The 
committee having made à very unfavourable report to the houſe, 
it was tranſmitted to the Prince df Denmark. An anfwer wWas 
returned in his name, which. attempted to juſtify the ſeveral 
charges contained in the report. But the moſt; remarkable Part 
of the paper was its conclüfton, which contained very ſevere. 


ſtrictures on the management of ſea affairs in the late reign. Wcy 


the war carried-on by King William it appeared, that four, thou- 
ſand merchant-men had'been taken! by the enemy; which at a 


medium fell little ſhort of ſive hundred Thips every year. Te 
truth is, that during the two reigns which immediately ſucceed- 
ed the Nevulution, naval affairs were much neglected. Great 
fleets were equipped to ſecond tlie operations by land, while the 
trade of the PR was left a Win 0 rn cd pri- 

e #4 aun eine , £2430 1 8 
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K 54 "I ee of eee was- — blamed ! in WY 
debates, nor mentioned in the report of the committee, the Queen | 
was highly. offended. She, however; made a general anſwer. to 
the addreſs. of the lords, and promiſed te protect the trade of her 
ſubjects. The inquiry into the. ate of naval affairs, was ſue- 
ceeded by an examination into the military operations in Spain; 
where the firſt ſucceſs of the Engliſh nation bad terminated in loſs 
and diſgrace. The Earl of Peterborough, who had performed 
ſignal ſervices in that kingdom, had been recalled in the preceding 


Journals of the lords. 


3 Auguſt. 
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Auguſt The Tori en be Hon e dhe Rotlaf Galyniguiagii- C Hr. 
fied the 1 — — 
reid 68% on his conduct. A written, complaint againſt Peterþbos on 
| rough, had been tranſmitted by King Chartes to England, The 
paper was: laid b before the two houſes,” But Peterborough, in Ris "db. 3 
own juſtification, produced ſuch a number of witneſſes and papers, 
that the parliament, after ſpending two weeks on the ſubject, were 
ſo much tired of Spaniſh affairs and the ane — dropt 
de without 11 nn SHI e ge TY 
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FF 0 A ech 
Tur commons, lels e and refractory than the lords, | proceedings 
granted, without. heſitation, the demanded ſupplies . They -— 
turned, at the ſame. time, their attention to matters of more im- | 
portance, than inquiries, which were ſcarce intended, even by 
thoſe who promoted them, to procure redreſs. To abate the re- 
ſentment of the Scots againſt the Union, they addreſſed the Queen“, 
to iſſue a noli prgſegui, to diſcharge. the ſeveral informations with 
regard to goods imported. cuſtom- free, into Scotland, before wad 
firſt of May! They, however, introduced a bill for repealing the 
famous act of ſecurity . which. hed Gem e ee 
alarmed the Engliſh nation. In conſidering that part of her 
Majeſty's: ſpeech, which ntchoiretlc the; parliament to make the 
Union ,more complete, they came to ſeveral important reſolves. 
They voted, tbat there ſhould be but One privy-couneil in Great 5 
Britain. That the militia of Scotland ſhould be placed on 
the ſame footing with that of England. That the powers of 
juſtices of the peace ſhould. be the ſame throughout the united 
kingdom. That, for the better and more expeditious adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, the lords of juſticiary ſhould go eircuits, twice 4 
year; and that the writs for electing members to ſerve in parlia- 1 
ment for A ſhould be regs a in en manner 28 in 
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nber. . England), A bill-brought in upon theſe reſolutions, yaſſed, uit 
—_— little difficulty, nn ne 45 5 7 1 2 e {000 
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e ,,; Duzlixag theſe le the. arm and maſt; ugirerk 
tinving che Teal for carrying on the War, with the utmoſt vigour, was exhi- 
Dk bited by the two houſes: The lords reſolved that no peace could be 
ſafe or honourable, for her Majeſty or for the allies, ſhould Spain 
and the Weſt Indies remain in the power of the houſe of Bourbon. 
The commons, having concurred, with the lords in an addreſs 
containing this reſolution, the two. houſes preſented 1 the fame, in 1 
a body, on the twenty- third of December The Queen, b. 
anſwer, aſſured her, parliament that ſhe was fully of opinion, t that 
no peace could either he fate or honourable, till the entire, wo⸗ 
narchy of Spain ſhould be xeſtored to che houſe of, Auſtria... _ She, 
at the lame time, pramiſed, in compliance with the other articles of 
their addreſs, to continue her moſt preſſing inſtances to.the Em- 
peror, to haſten further ſuccours for Spain, under the command « of h 
the Prince of Savoy. The court af Vienna, however, were not 
equally Aanguine with their very generous allies, in tber 0 own 
gauſe. The inſtances, if made, were ineffectual. ＋ he languor a and 
undeciſive meaſures of Germany continued. En gland, with the true 
ſpirit of knight: errantry, ſquandered her blood and exhauſted, ber 
realures, in proſecuting a war from which, it was not exen pre 
tended, ſhe was to Aae either Keen Of; neger 7 
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Lntrigues of IROo an this vehemence, for continuing the war with ſuch vi- 
aus - ggur,, was highly ſuitable to the inclisätions of the Duke of Marl- 
borqugb, and conſequently,to thoſe. of the Earl of Godolphing they 

Dill found themſelves uneaſy in their departments. The ifitrignes 

of. Harley. in conjunction with Virs. Maſham, the new favqurite, 

hag already. diſturbed. their counſels: in the clidiact.! The effects 

of this ſecret influence had even extended themſelves to the 
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tod KoHſes of pures Hurley, wor perhaps, wur nor eh- "OHA. 
tirely ignorant of the attachment o Martbordugh dhe Dddoiphin iow 
to the exi exiled family, found means to raiſe the jealouſy of be 
Whigs, 8 7 u 7 „ 7 — EE ent to 

foment t bad humour of 'a the hatidgecttiont” bf * 
public afaik. A sCesdett, Hö veeef, füurhümbd THE" Eb ie of 

dale) Vith aß öpper r Cage Te Marea de Tal- 

lard, ſtill u Prioner in Frigtarid, wrote to Chaminart, 

one of the miniſters of ONE But he Tent His 
letters to the Teeretary's” fes, Where they wete peruſed and 
ſe caſed.” Harley 7. ern WP up ts langitage' , Wis 
obliged" to'truft "the perifat of Tallard' letters th due Greg, a 
e in his office.” Gfey, being aff bande ted atid profligatc 
* 2 hoped "to "derive "advaiitage” from "Wits" cindittiſtanice, 
I. * 1 cooled, = 4 letter det ile big g one from Hint 
conſie ade t0 


offering "Bis own” ſervices.” Ne ptomiſed, for” à valuable 
| betray His ce to the eoutt 6f Frante; And, 
EY a ſpecimen of his abilities tö charge his Engagements, erte 
r Fw of” forte poke HO tinſittions. This Letter Was in- 
terceptetf” in” Flanders, aug fett back two Tontiöd. Greg was 
bre, tried, and ar Uidugh Harley cotid not” pof- es. 
ſibly be ſuppoſed to know any thing of the matter, his reputation, 
through the art of his Oppotients, füfferecd tonfiderably; with che 
more eredulous and ſuſpicious part of ank. 


"Ts circumſtance "might. have ſhaken. the r of e! He is dn. 
2 — 
with the nation.. 


Queen. The principfes arowed public oy by. 
moſt agreeable to all fovereigns „ Anne feems to 

el an affection for that party, when even. ho mi 1455 
from office. Marlborough and | ;Godolphin, | as far 46 the) 
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* Burnet, vol, iv. Dutcheſs of Marlboroogh's conduR. t Stuart-papers, 
Hannover-papers, MISS. paſſim, Publications of the times.” 
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C I. P, were ſwayed by prigciphtss were in the intereſt of the exc 
— — family. But they had employed the Whigs ie more active 
2 hbetter acquainted with buſineſs than the Tories, They had 7G 
found the latter as unſteady: in their conduct, as they were Violent 
in their ſchemes. Harley, though bred a diflenter, and having all 
along avowed whiggiſh principles, ſacrificed his opinions to his 
love of power; and, by flattering the prejudices of the Queen, f in 
favour of the excluded party, hoped to govern-the nation through 
their ſupport and aſſiſtance. But though he, was poſſeſſed of eou- 
rage to underfake the adminiſtration of affairs on theſe terms, the 
times were not yet ripe for ſo.precipitate a change. The Duke of 
Marlborough and the Earl of Godolphin complained. of Harley's, 
intrigues ft the Queen. But that Princeſs heard them without be- 
ing moved. They reſolyed,.. therefore,. to extort from her fears. 
what they could, not derive from her prudence. They threatened: 
both to reſign their places; and the diſmiſſion of Harley from the 
office of ſecretary of Rate *, was preferred by the Queen, as the leaſt | 
evil. Sir Simon. Harcourt, the attorney- general, Henry St. John, 
ſecretary at war, and Manſel, comptroller of che houſehold, choſe. 
to follow Harley” 8 fortune, and reſigned, at the ſame. Uſe tel 
places“. 
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Oppoſition in NzITnEA 138 nor the as of ls. e werg likely 
parliament... to ſit down quietly in. their preſent ſtate of diſgrace. They ha had 


been from the beginning of the ſeſſion, at the bottom of the = 
quiries made: in both houſes, into the conduct of the war; and 
now they. had added reſentment to what formerly, was. only am-- 
bition. On the third, of- February, the commons had addreſſed 
the Queen, demanding to be informed, why a greater number of. 
Engliſh forees had not been. 3 in. Spain and Portugal, at the time 
of the battle of Almanza ?- The anſwer, of the: Queen Was delayed. 
to the eighteenth ; and when it was received, 8 deemed un 
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catiefuAtory; be lords continuing theit inquiries into the ate C wA'e 
of naval affairs, preſented a long addreſd againſt the miſmanage - — 
ments in that department. Upön the whole, e complexion of om 
houſes ſeemed greatly altered with regard to the miniſtry,” The | 
weight of government had ſecured, hitherto; 4 majority, upon 
the moſt trying queſtions, in the houſe of commons. But the 
Tories, in conjunction with the diſappoĩnted part of the Whigs, 
contrived to carry motions in the houſe: of lords, highly diſ- 
r to thoſe who! had "Oy! chief en of public 
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reign” and the people, - ſtrengthened the: hands of the miniſtry» from France. 
and diſappointed: the views of the diſcontented.. The court 
of France had almoſt always been averſe to an invaſion of _ 

Britain, and particularly in the preceding ſummer. They how 

ever, ſuffered themſelves, in appearance. to be reconeileda in the | 

winter, to that meaſure, through the vehement ſolicitations bf che 

Scots, and the preſſing inſtances of the excluded family. A ſqua- 
dron of ſmall men of wars conſiſting of: five ſhips equipped. for 
action and two! fitted for tranſports," rogether with - twenty-one. 
frigates; were prepared at Dunkirk. while ſeyeral battalions were 
ordered to march to that place, from tlie garriſons of Calais, St. 
Omers, Bergues, Aire, and Liſle*. -. The. Preparations were carried. 
on with expedition and ſecrefſy; and when they camę firſt to be. 
known, it was uncertain where the. ſtorm was to fall. Men could 
ſcarce believe, that an invaſion of Great Britain Was ſeriouſiy | 
meant by the enemy, without a fleet of capital ſhips; ; and, there- 
fore, the States of the United Provinces began to. be extremely 
app of een on the coaſt ns Zealand | £119. 
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ambaſſador from the court of Great Britain, obtained the firſt Britains 
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eier intelligence of the' real deſtination'bf the/ armanicat: preparing r 
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French ſail 


from Dun- 


Dunkick The information given by | Cidogady: th ce tui 0 
was confirmed by the news, of the arrival af the pretended Prince 
of Wales at Dunkirk, in the end of the month of February. Buyle- 
who had ſucceeded Harley as ſecretary of ſtate, compmuniſeated bis 
intelligence, by the command of the Queen, te the houſe of com- 
mons, on the fourth of March © The wo ' houſes; as upon all 
occaſions of danger, joined in the ufual addteſs of lives and for- 
tunes; and the commons, to ſtrengthen the hands of government, 
introduced a bill for fuſpending the act of habeas corpus. The 
preparations of the miniſtry kept pace with the zeal of parliament. 
Sir George Byng, with a ſquadron of twenty-thret ſhips of wur, 
had already ſtretched over to Dunkirk. Ten battalions of Eng- 
liſh troops were ordered from Flanders. The forces in England 
were every where in motion; and the regiments quartered in the 
ſouth of Ireland were ordered to march towards'the north; forthe 
convenience of a ſhort paſſage to P dere the ge: os 
formed a deſign to land | 1 0 
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a Taz fleet, under Bok, Wailgg deen And bel by Md 
winds, to the Downs, the French ſquadron ſailed from Dunkirk, 
on the ſixth of March. To deceive the Britiſh admiral, ſhould he 
return to his ſtation, they had placed an equal number of veſſels 
in the road. The ſquadron was commanded by M. de Fourbin. 
The Pretender, under the name of Chevalier de St. George, was 
on board, with five thouſand one hundred foldiers, with teri thou- 
ſand muſkets, one thouſand piſtols, and us many carabines. The 
weather becoming calm, the ſquadron was forced to come to an 
anchor before Newport. During two days of bad weather, which 
detained them in that place, three frigates having made fignals of 
diſtreſs bore away for Dunkirk, having eight hundred land forces 
on board. Weakened by this Gefertion, the admiral b e a 
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A whether they, ſhould continue, their; © Tg IJ 
voyage ito Svotland. The Chevalier himſelt decided in the . N 
mative; Tbey accordingly; failed, in the night of the eighth 

of Match; with a briſk and) favourable: gale.] On the twelffh, 
they diſpovered the coaſt of Scotland. But either through, the 
ignorance. of. their pilots, or the deſign. of M. de Fourbin, who is 
faid to have had poſitive, orders neither to land the troops, nor £5 
hazard the loſs of the ſquadron, they found themſelyes to. he 
north of the firthof ane where they] had e to land. 


77 5ribn 


On the fame day that the French fleer failed, Hom, Dunkirk, They return. 
Sir George Byngs whoſe ſquadron, by the incredible diligence 
of the ;adwiralty, had been now augmented to forty capital 
ſhips, beſides frigates, weighed anchor in the Downs, and ſtretched 
over towards Dunkirk, Being informed of the failing of the 
enemy, by, a boat from Oftend, he crowded after them with "all 
his fails, and came in fight of the Freach with his van, on the 
morning of the thirteenth of March. M. de Fourbin took. 
advantage of the wind and put to fea, In the afternoon of 
the ſame day, | ſame. of the enemy's ſhips came up with the 
Auguſte, a French man of war, anda kind of running fight began 
The Chevalier de St. Gearge, during this action, entreated Four- 99855 
bin, with the utmoſt earneſtgeſs to put him on ſhore ;, being re- 
ſolved, he ſaich to, NEAR Scotland, ſhould none follow hi im but 
his own domeſtics . Fourbin having long argued in vain : again 
the propriety of that meaſure, poſitively refuſed, at laſt, to agree 
to his requeſt. . The French, in the mean time, were diſperſed, 
in their confuſed fight, The Saliſbury, a veſlel { ſome time before 
taken from the Engliſh, : Was the only ſhip that fell into the hands 
of Byng. The reſt having ſuffered much. hardſhip at ſea, and 
loſt many of their men by ſickneſs each. ſhip by thip, to 
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* Lockhart's des f M. ae account to =o: French miniſt: 7 April 75 
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\ TrovGH the armament for the invaſion of Scotland ſeems 
; rethevled have been extorted from Lewis the Fourteenth, by the 
ſolicitations of the malecontents, than intended for a ſerious diver- 
ſon to the Britiſh arms, there is reaſon. to believe, that the failure 
of the ſcheme, before any landing was made, proved of the utmoſt 
importance to the ſafety of government, as it then ſtood. The 
ſtate of Scotland was, in every reſpect, favourable to, at leaſt, the 
temporary ſucceſs of the deſign. The moſt of the nobles, four- 
fifths of the gentry, and, perhaps, a greater proportion of the 
common people, were inflamed into a degree of deſpair, at what 
they deemed the indignity of the terms of Union between the 
two kingdoms. The injudicious violence with which the new 
laws for collecting the revenue, were introduced into Scotland, 
bore the appearance of a deſign in the miniſtet to rouſe the inha- 
bitants to ſome deſperate attempt, to break a treaty, which he him- 
ſelf had accompliſhed with ſuch appearance of zeal. Swarms of | 
ſurveyors, collectors, and other officers, were ſent from England. 
Theſe executed the new regulations, with a rigour more ſuit- 
able tothe indignities that accompany conqueſt, than to the rights of 
a free people. The friends of the excluded family fomented, with 
ſucceſs, the public reſentment againſt the Engliſh- government. 
Many, formerly averſe to the reſtoration of the Stuarts, now de- 
ſired it with the utmoſt vehemence, as the only means to avoid a 
yoke,” which they deemed the oe grievous U infupportable, 
that it was eee and new. E 


Tux Englit miniſter, with unpardonable negligence, or, per- 
haps, with deſign ', had, at the ſame time, left the kingdom in a 
defeneeleſs condition. The caſtles and forts were in a ruinous 
ſituation, and deftitute of military ſtores. There were only two 
thouſard five hundred regular troops in Scotland, and theſe were, 
known to be diſaffeted. The money for the equivalent was, at 


b S-2te of Scotland, MS. 1 Burnet, vol. iv. Stuart-papers, 
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the ſame time in the caſtle of wn That fortreſs was not 
in a ſtate to defeat, the ſlighteſt effort of an enemy. A Dutch 
fleet had juſt run a-ground, on the coaſt of the county of Angus, 
with ammunition, cannon; muſkets, and money. The act of: 
ſecurity had placed arms in the hands of the lower ſort of people, 
of which they had not yet been deprived, by the repeal of that 
law. The Highlanders, though from the ſituation of their 
country, and the ſtate of ſociety eſtabliſhed among the clans, they 
felt not the ſuppoſed grievances of the Union, were, from a na- 
tional pride, attached to a race of Princes, whom they deemed: 
their countrymen. The officers of government in Scotland, were 
ſo ſenſible of the untenable condition of that country, that they 
Had already made preparations for taking refuge in the town of 
Berwick. The immediate ſubmiſſion of the whole kingdom, and 
a general acknowledgment of his authority would, therefore, have 
been the infallible conſequence of the Pretender's nn with 
the appearance, of a regular dope * 5 


— 
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THE diſcontented' Scots had formed a reſolution of invading* 
England, as ſoon as their own country ſhould fubmit itſelf” to the 
authority of the perſon; 'whom they called their lawful King. 
They propoſed, with ſeventeen. thouſand' foot and three thouſand 
horſe of their own nation, in conjunction with. their French auxi- 
liaries, to diſtreſs London, by the immediate ſeizure of New- 
caſtle; and by ſtopping the coal-trade. The regular force to the 
ſouth of the Tweed was incapable of meeting the Scots in the 
field. In Flanders, there were only ei ighteen Britiſh regiments, and 
one third of theſe were their countrymen. The latter, inſtead of 
oppoſing their projects, would, they hoped, join and forward their 
views. They knew, that, without the conſent of parliament, the 
Queen could not call ® any foreign troops to her aid. Beſides, they 
derived expectations from negociation as well as from force. The 


*. Hcoke's Negociations. 1 Ibid.. * Ibid, Stuart papers, paſſim. 
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diſſolution of the Union, the repeal of the act of ſettlement, the 
preſent poſſeſſion of Scotland, the eventual ſucceſhon of England to 
her brother, they hoped to derive all from the fears, and, perhaps, 
from the affection of the Queen. Should. matters come to extre- 
mity, they knew, that Marlborough would, in all likelihood, have 
the chief command. They hoped, that ſuch a favourable op- 
portunity would induce that nobleman to perform his promiſes 
and oaths. to the excluded family ©, They built much on the 


attachment of the Tories, the confuſion. of the Whigs, the total 


breach in public credit, the terrors of the affluent, the expeQations 
of the needy, and the loye of novelty in all, 


W:LD as theſe expectations of the Scotiſh Jacobites may now 
appear, they were deemed by no means extravagant in the eyes of 
men acquainted with the ſtate of the Kingdom and the diſpoſition 
of the times. The project ſeemed ſo practicable to the Duke of 
Marlborough, that he chided the court of St. P for not 


having previouſly informed him of their deſign . The Queen and 


her miniſter, the Earl of Godolphin, were guided by paſſions, that 
favoured the moſt ſanguine hopes of the adherents of the exclud- 
ed line. They were both ſubject to political terror, both attached 
to the eventual ſucceſſion. of the Pretender; and there is ſcarce 
any reaſon to doubt, but they would both agree, with great readi- 
neſs, to any propoſals to ſecure the reverſion of the crown of Eng- 
land to the ancient line. Happily for the kingdom, the retreat of 
the. French put an end to. the fears of the people, and prevented, 
perhaps, the horrors of a civil war. Some miſchief, however, was 
effected in Britain, by this impotent attempt on the part of 
France, A violent run upon the bank, threatened the ruin of pub- 
lic credit;, and though the treaſury and ſome noblemen of wealth 


tendered: their aſſiſtance, the evil only ceaſed with the terrors of 
the nation. 


® Stuart-papers, paſſim.  * Ibid, May, 1708. „ Reflections. Stuart · par ers, MS. 
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the thirteenth of Aptil, the parliament was prorogued, and; tc ©: 
days after, diffolvedby proctitifationi. The meſſengers of govern” 
ment were, it the meun time, employed in taking into cuſtody 
the lords and gentlemen, in Scotland, who wete moſt fuſpected of 


having invited che French to invade the Kiugdom. Though al! 


who were ſeized; were deeply concerned in the conſpiracy againſt 


government, ' proofs could be carried Home to hone. The moſt 
of the priſoners were, therefore, diſmiſſed upon ball. A prudent 
lenity was even obſerved toward perſons already legally convicted 
of treaſon. In the Saliſpury, the only Rip which had fallen into 
the hands of the Britich fleet, the Lord Griffin, who had followed 


the late 1 20 James to France, was taken, and received ſentencc 
of deat on a former outlawry. 1 His great age induced no) 
Queen to reprieve him, from | time to time, till a natural death by. 


preventing the hand. of public juſtice, put an. en | to his n misf: or 
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made abroad, for opening, with Figur, the campaign. The Flanders. 
Duke of "Marlborough, having left London on the twenty-ninth 
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of March, arrived the next evening at the Ha ague, where. he was 
met by Prince Eugene of, AVOY. "Theſe two generals, haying 
ſettled with the States the © 0 rations of the ſummer, repaired, by 
different roads, to Hannover, to reconcile the Eletor to the regu⸗ 
lations which they had ſettled,” without his cothmynication,” with 
regard to the army which his] Hig ighnels commanded, in the cloſe 
of the precedi ing year, on the U Pper. 5 Rhine. The Dube of Marl- 
borough, "having placed himſelf at the head Wt the confederates, i in 
the neighbourhood of Ghent, in the end of May, the French took 


the field on that ſide, with an army ſuperior to the allies,in-point 
Vol. II. E e e of 
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of number. They were commanded, in the name of the Duke 
— of Burgundy, by the Duke de Vendome. Though they were 


poſſeſſed of ſtrength ſufficient to cope with the enemy in the field, 
they choſe rather to rely on ſtratagem and ſurpriſe, chan on the 
more uncertain ſucceſs of open force. The Elector of Bavaria, 
during his long government in Flanders, had gained an influence 
among the Flemings, which he retained, after the greateſt part of 
the country had been loſt to the allies, in the fatal battle of Na- 
millies. He either obtained, by his intrigues, or purchaſed with 
the money of France, an abſolute promiſe from the magiſtrates of 
the cities of Ghent, Antwerp, and Bruges, to open their gates to 
the troops of the houſe, of Bourbon. The extortions of the 
allies, of which neither Marlborough nor his friend Cado- 
gan had been unconcerned ſpectators “, contributed to this 
projected revolt, as much as the intrigues of, the EleQor of 
Bavaria. | — | 


Tus 1 two armies having remained, þ in theie refneftine: camps, 
the whole month of June, a body of F rench troops were received, 
into the city of Ghent, under the appearance of a ſurpriſe, on the 
fifth of July. Bruges ſurrendered itſelf, the next day, in like 
manner, to another detachment of the ſame army. The Duke of 
Marlborough, accuſed, perhaps very unjuſtly, of being privy to 
the treachery, from intereſted views, was incapable of prevent- 

ns its effects. Though much inferior 1 in force to the enemy, he 

ered them battle ; which they avoided, by paſſing the Dender 
in the night. The opportunity, hich the French generals r now 
denied to the enemy, was ſoon offered by their own diſputes. 
Returning from the Dender, they directed their march to the 
Scheld. But the Duke of Marlborough, who had been joined 
by Prince Eugene, had already paſſed that river, and lay be- 
tween the French and their lines. The enemy FAR no Hog 


Men. of the Generality of Gheat, MS. 1 Joh 6. 


i 


decline 


5 
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ground on their right, they . their u interlined with 
bodies of foot", inst! | 


THE infantry of the po er il * the moraſs, "ere 
received with great reſolution and ſpirit by the enemy. But the 
Britiſh cavalry broke thoſe of the French at the firſt ſhock ; while 
the foot intermixed with the ſquadrons were cut to pieces on the 
plain. The infantry behind the moraſs ſtood their ground for 
ſome time, againſt all the efforts of the allies. To avoid, however, 
being flanked by the Britiſh horſe, who were now victorious, 
they ſheltered themſelyes in the incloſures on the banks of the 
Scheld. The battle, however, was by no means deciſtve. But 
the fears and bad conduct of the French, yielded to the allies all 
the conſequences of a complete victory. No baggage, no cannon 
were loſt. It was the repulſe of a party, rather than a general 
rout. The allies expected nothing, but the renewal of battle 


upon better terms the next morning. But che French retreated 


through. five different routes in the night. The general confuſion 
and panic which. prevailed in this diſgraceful and diſorderly re- 
treat, by breaking the ſpirits of the. ſoldiers, diſconcerted all the 
meaſures of the French ee for the reſt of the r F 


al 1 X 


bur in a, own minis the 3 iuſtend 1 


retrieving the honour which they had loſt, plunged themſelves 
deeper in diſgrace, and misfortune. They retired from Ghent 
under Tournay and under Ypres. . They permitted Prinee Eugene, 
whoſe reinforcement. of Germans frond the Meſelle was now 


arrived, to form the ſiege of Liſle. That city, fortified with 


all the art of Vauban, was conſidered as the key to France itſelf, 
on chat ſide. The Mareſchal de Bouffters defended in perſon, 


* Mem, du Marg. de Feuquiere. French writers, paſſim. 
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decline a battle. The Stheld, with. ſeveral incloſures, dvd C - -- __ 


their left. A morals ran along their front; and, on a rifibf w——— 


1708. 


French par- 


tially defeat- 
ed. 


and the ſiege 


of Liſle. 
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en BY Wirh a — garriſon, the capital ef hie oπð ͥ] government. 
—— e particulars of ſieges are not intereſting at any conſider- 
e . 1 of time. The Duke of Vendétme attempted, in 
© vain, to relieve the place, by endeavouring to cut off the convoys 
of the enemy from beyond the Scheld and from Oſtend. In 
attacking a party of Engliſh at Winnendal, a French detach- 

ment was defeated with the loſs of their cannon and all their 
implements of war. In attempting to attack the enemy before 

Liſle, though joined by the Duke of Berwick with a great rein- 
forcement, Venddme was twice diſappointed, after a fruitleſs can- 
nonade. The city, in the mean time, was gallantly defended by 

the Mareſchal de Boufflers. After a ſiege of three months, it was, 
however, forced to ſur render. Boufflers retired, with the re- 

mains of the garriſon, into the citadel, Which he held till the 

eighth | of December. * 


E 1 a S % 0 © © 
iar! 143 ane 


Obſerva- No fortified place was ever more vigorouſ] y attacked, none 
8 more gallantly e defended than the important town of Liſle. The 
beſiegers carried no part of the works without a regular and obſti- 

nate battle; and they were ſcarce maſters of one place, when they 

were driven from another, and put in danger of being forced to 

yield the advantages, which they had gained with ſo much valour 

and blood.” But the difficulties of the allies were not ended with 

the conqueſt of Liſle. They had loſt between eighteen and twenty 

thouſand men before the place, which” had rendered their army 

much inferior to the French. They were, at the ſame time, 

under the neceſſity of repaſſing the Scheld, or to diſtribute the 

+, -  rwroops in Winter- quarters in the ſmall ſpace of coumtry compre- 

e en bended between Lifte, Menin; und Courtray. To paſs a river 
Wboſe banks were occupied by an enemy ſuperior in number was 

* dangerous as well as difficult. To remain in the neighbourhood 
of Liſle for the winter, would have been to abandon the reſt of 


8 g , Odd. 23. : | | - 1 
9:43 . Flanders, 
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Flanders, the provinee of Brabant, Guelderland, and a part of © "A P. 
the territories of, the States, to the mercy of the French. mop 2 
Duke-of Marlborough, who always treated fortune 35 if the had 8. 
made an agreement to / favour all his deſigns, , attempted, at 

once, the 5 of the Scheld and he ae without drawy- 


ing ih 


Ri nnen 


Tur raifing of Gp ſiege of Bruſlels was wh firſt . Siege of 
of Marlborough's paſſing the Scheld. The Elector of Bavaria Pur” 
had fat down before that place the day before the allies had |= w__ 
croſſed the river. Had his Highneſs inveſted Bruſſels when the vered. 
enemy were fully employed at Liſle, the city muſt have fallen 
into his hands. But upon the approach of the allies he decamped 
with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving behind him all his cannon, 
ammunition, and wounded. The cities which the French had re- 
covered through the treachery of the magiſtrates, were again loſt 
to the enemy. The retaking of Bruges and Plaſſendal followed 
immediately the paſſage of the Scheld. Ghent ſurrendered after a 
feeble reſiſtance, about the middle of December. At the cloſe of 
a campaign, where eyery motion. « of the French was marked with 
ſome loſs or ſome error, the Duke of Vendeme went to Ver- 
failles, He , durſt not paſs through, Paris, dreading. the conſe- 
quences of the public, hatred, which, his conduct had raiſed. 
Ixxitated by his cold reception at court, he xetired to one of his 

eſtates; being the fifth Mareſchal of eee reer 
nn bed drincy from tha ſervice..;/11 7. pil Oh 47, ns 

rie WET ES $A tat*s1h; als ali 9. npocd Ne BN © 
=” * glory nas the Duke of Marlborough, i in being Corrape 

the towns which their xeſpective magiſtrates had betrayed to France, — 
was much tarniſhed by his own avarſee ; a ice 40 Which, of all 
others, he was moſt, ſubject, When, in conſequence of the 
battle of Namillies, che e Part of Flanders v Wm, reduced by 
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oo P. the allies, the chief management 66: the. conquered country fell 
2 into the hands of general Cadogan, who ſucceeied Mir. Stepney 
178. as ambaſſador from England to the States of Holland.. Cado- 
20 gan, a man of a profligate and avaricious character, bad recom. 
mended himſelf to the protection and friendſhip of the Duke of 
Marlborough, by giving him the largeſt proportion of the contribu - 
tions, which he had privately raiſed from the magiſtrates of Ghent, 
under the promiſe of his own and the Duke's protection. Marl- 
borough, who had received, at that period, fix thouſand piſtoles 
in ſpecie, was ſo well pleaſed with the magiftracy, that, at their 
requeſt, he reverſed, by his own authority, the regulation for 
the government which had been ſigned by himſelf and the depu- 
ties of the States of Holland, on the fixth of October, 1706. 
Theſe regulations, it ſeems, interfered with the perquiſites 
of thoſe who had been ſo liberal to himſelf. Their gratitude and 
his protection continued. The magiſtrates pillaged the people, 
and the Duke and Wa We their proportion of the 

7 1.7 {4 | 


and general © THz people, thus opyrefied byes their i heed the 
Cacogan- wort opinion of the patrons ef perſons. ſv-unjuſt and profligate. 
They believed, though probably without foundation, that Marl- 

borough and Cadogan were privy- to the-meafure of betraying 

Ghent and Bruges to the French from intereſted views of their 

own”. The conduct of theſe- generals, after retaking the two 

cities, was calculated to juſtify ſuſpieions of the worſt kind. 

Though they knew perfectly the treaſon, and were fully in- 

formed concerning: the traitors; they not only procuted for them a 

general pardon, butoontinued them, notwithſtanding the murmurs 

of an oppreſſed people, in their former offices and authority. A 

favour io n was not without an bean ern reward: 


1 ; 


1 WY Te 
= 4s 99 1 * — 


„* MS. — tO 1 . Origin Papers * | Ibid, 
I Ibid, Fei att 2 * Ibid, 
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Two hundred thouſand guelders are faid to have fallen to the © * p. 
ſhare of Marlborough. *. Cadogan, the intermediate agent in this 

lucrative tranſaction, received ten thouſand piſtoles. A magiſtracy xt 

ſo generous deſerved to be ſupported. They were, therefore, 

permitted to remain in their departments during the war, though 

they were known to be in correſpondence as well as friendſhip 

with France ; and though, according to the cuſtoms and pri- 


vileges of the country, they AIP to have been n every 


year . 


Ix Germany nothing of importance happened during the cam - campaign on 
paign. The Electors of Bavaria and Hannover, who were Rhine: and 
oppoſed to one another, on the Upper-Rhine, were rendered in Savoy. 
incapable of performing any thing, either worthy of themſelves, 
or of conſequence to their reſpective allies. The campaign was 


ent in fortifying their lines, as neither was in any condition to 
act with effect in the field. The French army was weakened by 


detachments ſent to Flanders. The N41 17 of the empire were 
deſtitute of every thing neceſſary for war. On the ſide of Italy, 
where much was expected, nothing deciſive Was performed. 
The Duke'of Savoy had made great preparations in the winter; 
but it was late in the ſummer before he took the field. Beſides 
his native troops, he had twenty-two thouſand men in bis army, 
in the pay of Great Britain and the States. That Prince had 
formed great and extenſive projects. He deſigned to paſs through 
the territories of the Swiſs, to join the troops of the empire inn 
Alſace, and to penetrate into France on that ſide. He was p- 
poſed by the Mareſchal de Villars. But, notwithſtanding the. 
vigilance of that officer, the Duke found means, by making him- 
ſelf maſter of Exilles, La Perouſe, and Feneftrelles, to open a 


paſſage into France, while he Geared his own dpminions Againſt | 
future invaſions from that kingdom“. 
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VI. 


— confederates were leaſt ſucceſsful. The houſe of Bourbon had 


1708. 
Affairs of 


Spaia, 


| paſſed in a ſtate of abſolute inactivity on the ſide of Portugal, 


SarJinia and 
Minorca re- 


duced. 


the Duke of Orleans, another led by the Duke de Noailles; and 


) 
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In Spain, which had been the principal object of the war, the 
three armies in the field ; two on the ſide of Catalonia; one under 


the third in Eſtramadura, commanded by the Marquis de Bay. 
Though Charles the Third had not a force ſufficient to face the 
Duke of Orleans in the field,” the latter was prevented from mak- 
ing any deciſive progreſs by the unptovided condition of his army, 
He, however, took Tortoſa, on the eleventh of July. Denia 
and Alicant, in the kingdom of Valencia, fell into the hands, of 
the French before the end of the campaign. The Duke de 
Noailles, oppoſed by the Prince of Darmſtadt, performed nothing 
of importance, except providing his troops with proviſions during 
the campaign at the expence of the Catalonians, 'The ſummer 


The French, though ſuperior in numbers, attempted nothing, But 
though the generals on neither ſide gained any credit by their conduct 
in the field, they deſerved praiſe for their wiſdom and humanity. In 
imitation of the ancient Romans, they entered into a convention, 
that the labourers on their reſpective frontiers ſhould not be diſ- 
turbed, by either ſide, in cultivating the ſoil © or in feeding their 
cattle ; and, that the war, for the future, ſhould be conſidered 
as ſubſiſting only between regular armies, and not between the 
peaſantry of che two kingdoms 


TA operations of the fleet were attended with conſiderable 
ſucceſs in the preſent year. Admiral Leake having carried to 
Barcelona the Princeſs of Wolfembuttle, whom Charles the Third 
had eſpouſed, - directed his courſe from thence to. Cagliari, the 
capital of Sardinia. The whole iſland fell into his hands with- 

out drawing a ſword. When the Engliſh fleet appeared, the 
monks, gained by the cardinal Grimani, ran in bodies to the 


© Hit, de Portugal, 1708. RY ' Hiſt, d'Eſpagne, tom, ii. 
F ſtreets 
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ſtreets and public places, holding the crucifix in their hands. CH A 5 A 


They aſſured. the inhabitants, who flocked around them; chat 1 
God had made uſe of Heretics to give them a better maſter. They 8 
made ſuch an impreſſion on the populace, that the Viceroy, ie ' wm 
Marquis of Jamaica, was forced to accept ſuch terms as Leake 
condeſcended to grant. The fleet commanded by the ſame admi- 

ral added to this exploit the1 important conqueſt the reduction of Mi- 

norca. The iſland itſelf was leſs conſiderable in itſelf than Sardi- 

nia; but more valuable to the Britiſh nation, on account of the ex- 

cellent harbour of Mahon. The French and Spaniards loſt their 

courage with their good fortune, The forts which defended 
Port-Mahon, though provided with every neceſſary for ſuſtain- 

ing a ſiege, made ſcarce any ſhow of defence. After an irregular 

ſiege of a few days, ſome Britiſh ſoldiers, without any orders, 

marched into their lines, and the enemy, ftruck withconfternation 

at their ſudden approach, ſurrendered the place upon terms. 
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VT ; | 
WHiLez the maritime powers were employed in the reduction Airs of 
of the Italian iſlands under the government of the ' houſe of * 
Auſtria, the Emperor alarmed' the princes and republics of Ttaly 
by the renewal of antiquated claims on their dothini6ns; He 
publiſhed a manifeſto wherein he declared, that he was reſolved 
to purſue the rights of the Imperial crown, againſt ſuch States as 
could not exhibit authentic proofs, that their titles to their terri· 
tories were derived from the unanimous. conſent of the /empite!! 
In conſequence of his declaration, he ordered the Duke of Par- 
ma, to pay homage for his dominions within fifteen days, 
under the pain of confiſcation. Theſe obſolete /and' preſcribed 
claims ſpread a general conſternation. The Republics'of Venice 
and Genoa, the Dukes of Modena, a” and "Tuſcany; were 


all intereſted in the Emperor's demands, The houſe of Bourbon 
entertained hopes of forming a confederacy i in f Oe a an 


s Hiſt. of Europe, 1708. 2 
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Death of the 
Prince of 
Denmark. 


eighth of October. The very defects of his character had 


entered into the intrigues of parties. The Whigs reſpected him, 
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ſo "_ and unreaſonable. But their expectations were quaſhed 
by the reduction of the iſlands in the Mediterranean, a cireum- 
ſtance that enabled the maritime powers to awe the Italian States 
with their fleets. But the animadverſion with which Joſeph threat 
ened other powers, he actually put in execution againſt the Pope. 
That Pontiff, who had hitherto adhered to the intereſta of Philip 
the Fifth, was forced to promiſe to acknowledge Charles the Third 
as lawful King of Spain, to prevent Rome itſelf from being a 
ſecond time ſacked by the * FORCES 


Dubbo theſe tranſactions abroad, the nation, in their atten- 
tion to the events of war, ſeemed to loſe their former animoſities 
and fears. A general tranquillity prevailed, except where it was 
diſturbed by conteſted elections for the new parliament. But the 
joy which the. Queen derived from the great ſucceſs of her arms, 
was damped by the death of her hufband the Prince of Denmark. 


Having languiſhed for ſome months, he expired on the twenty- 


recommended this Prince to the affection of the people. He 
had ſcarcely any talent for buſineſs, and be was deſtitute of am- 
bition. Having no paſſion for influence or power, he never 


as he never interfered with their own views. He loved the 
Tories, as they had been the chief inſtruments in procuring for 
him an eventual penſion, in caſe he had ſurvived the Queen. 
Mild and humane in his diſpoſition, he poſſeffed the moſt of thoſe 
virtues, which are as common as they are agreeable in private 
life. But he was fo unfit for a public ſtation, that his èle vation 
proved to him a misfortune, as it expoſed his weakneſs to the 
world. He was, upon the whole, what the conſort of a ſovereign 
of England ought to have been : poſſeſſed of too feeble parts to be 
troubleſome, and too indolent to interfere in meaſures which he 


kb Hiſt, of Europe, 1708. Hiſt, d'Angleterre, tom. ii. Burnet, vol. iv. 
could 
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could not guide. The Queen, who had exhibited every mark 
of conjugal affection during his ilInefs, ſeemed inconſolable at 
his death. She removed immediately from Kenſington where 
he expired, to the palace of St. James's, and ſhut herſelf up 


for ſeveral months, with all the U aotrracth of an unfeĩgned 


grief 


Tre — ſucceſs of the eampaign, confirmed the ndbiace 
which Matlboroigh and Godolphin had acquired, by the expul- 
ſion of Harley, from the cabinet. They found means, at the 
ſame time, to reconcile the Whigs to their meaſures, by dividing 
with their leaders the power and emoluments of government. 
The weight of the crown being thrown into the ſcale of that 
party, they carried moſt of the conteſted elections againſt the 
Tories. This fecured a majority not to be controuled, in the 
houſe of commons. The new parliament having mer on the 
ſixteenth of November, the ſeffion was opened by commiſſion. 
The ſuperiority which | the court, now conſiſting entirely of 
Whigs, had acquired, precluded oppoſition; as it could not be 
attended with any ſucceſs. Sir Richard Onſlow, recommended 
by the adherents of the crown, was unanimouſly choſen 
ſpeaker. As the prevailing party were bent on continuing 
the war, ſupplies were granted, not only with liberality, but. 
even without referve. Seven millions were voted for the ſervice 
of the campaign. In concert with the States, who had agreed 


46} 
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— prmumnnd 
17. 


New parlia - 


ment. 


to an augmentation of their own troops, ten W rr men were 


added to the eſtabliſhment of the preceding year- All was 
harmony in the houſe of commons, if the ſulken ſilence, which 


frequently proceeds from the political deſpair of the di ſcontented- 
can be conſtrued into e A 


i fiſt, 1 tom. ii. Hiſt. of Europe, 1708. Burnet, vol. iv. 
* Journals, paſſim. 
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Ox cauſe of | the adherence of the Whigs to the meaſures of 


om ng government, in every queſtion, became apparent, ſoon after the 
Whigs K meeting of parliament. The Earl of Pembroke, who had fuffi- 
moted, 


Debates on 


Scottiſh elec- 


tions. 


ciently concealed his attachment to the late King James,, to be 
deemed a firm friend to the Revolution, was raiſed to the office of 
lord-admiral, now vacant, by the death of the Prince of Denmark. 
Though his lordſhip had executed the duties of that ſtation, with 
conſiderable applauſe, in the end of the laft reign, he owed his ele- 
vation, at preſent, more to the places which he had to reſign, than 
to his own merit. Being, at once, lord - preſident of the council and 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, his reſignation furniſhed. the miniſter 
with two places of importance to ſecure the Whigs, by gratifying 
their leaders. The Lord Somers, who had been out of employ- 
ment ever ſince he had been deprived of the great-ſeal by King 
William, was raiſed to the head of the council. The Earl of 
Wharton, a man of profligate abilities, a Whig from faction more 
than from any principle, was declared in council lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland; and an addition was made to the liſt of privy-coun- 
ſellors, to gratify others of the ſame cnt 


THESE judicious promations anfigied to continue that una- 
nimity in parliament, which rendered the tranſactions of the 
ſeſſion, in a great meaſure, unimportant. Some debates, concern- 


ing Scotiſh elections, for both houſes, raiſed the attention of 


many, from the ſtillneſs which prevailed 1n public affairs. Two 
ſons of peers, the Lord Haddo and the Lord Johnſton, having been 
returned to ſerve for two counties in Scotland, a petition againſt 
their right of being elected, was preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons. Proofs were produced, that the eldeſt ſons of the nobility 
had been uniformly rejected by the Scotiſh parliament, and a vote was 
paſſed for vacating the ſeats of the two lords". Great debates aroſe 


Stuart - papers, paſſim. = Gazettes, Nov. and Dec, 1708. 
» Dec. 6, 1708, | 
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in the houſe of peers, upon a petition againſt an undue return of 
the repreſentative of the Scotiſh peerage, in the Britiſh parliament. 
The Duke of Queenſberry, who, for his ſervices in accompliſhing 
the Union, had been created a peer of Great Britain, under the 


title of Duke of Dover, having given his voice in the election of 


Scotiſh peers, was accuſed of having aſſumed the right of two votes, 
in his own perſon, a circumſtance inconſiſtent with the privilege 
of peers, who are all deemed equals, Upon a diviſion of the 
houſe, the matter was determined againſt the Duke of Queenſberry, 
though he was ſupported by the whole weight of government 9. 


ANOTHER matter of importance with regard to Scotland, raiſed 
the attention and employed the debates of the two houſes of par- 
liament, Upon the attempt of an invaſion from France, in the 
preceding year, ſeverel peers and gentlemen of rank were ſeized, 
by the procurement of the Scotiſh lords in the miniſtry, 
and were brought priſoners to London, Though all were ſu- 
ſpeed of maintaining a correſpondence with the invaders, and 
many were actually guilty, proofs could be carried home to none. 
They were, therefore, diſmiſſed. But the diſgrace and expence 
which they incurred upon bare preſumptions, had induced 
mankind in general to conclude, that they had been treated 
with unjuſt ſeverity. This circumſtance, together with a diſpute 
between the court of juſticiary and the Queen's advocate in Scot- 
land, concerning the trial of ſome Jacobites in that kingdom, 
induced the lords to introduce a bill for extending the laws of 
treaſon already eſtabliſhed in England, to the whole kingdom of 
Great Britain. The trials in matters of treaſon being leſs ſevere 
in Scotland than in England, the whole repreſentative of the for- 
mer oppoſed the bill in both houſes. - It was, however, paſſed 
into a law. The commons, to gratify the Scots, in ſome degree, 
made an amendment, which directed, that all perſons indicted 
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CHAP. for high treaſon or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhould have, not only 
a copy of their indictment, but a lift of all the witneſſes to be 
759 produced, and of the jurors impanelled, with their profeſſions 
and places of abode, delivered to them ten days before the trial, 

and in the preſence of two witneſſes. This ſalutary clauſe was 

defeated, for the time, by a proviſo of the lords, that it ſhould 


not take place till the death of the Pretender *, 


An act of THE debates concerning the laws of treaſon, contributed to 
* convince the Earl of Godolphin of the convenience of an ample 
act of grace. He knew that he himſelf, from his correſpondence 
with the court of St. Germains, was obnoxious, upon a diſcovery, 
to the law. He was not ignorant that he had many enemies 
who ſuſpected him of treaſonable practices, and ſome, who were 
actually poſſeſſed of proofs ſufficient to ruin his reputation, if not 
to endanger his head. The Marquis of Annandale, it is ſaid, 
either by accident or art, had poſſeſſed himſelf of an original 
letter of the lord-treaſurer to the court of St. Germains. In the 
beginning of the preſent ſeſſion, the Marquis had petitioned 
againſt the undue election of one of the peers for Scotland; and, 
by inſinuating that he was privy to Godolphin's ſecret attachment 
to the excluded family, he obtained the weight of government and 
gained a ſeat in the houſe of peers. The Earl of Wharton, perceiv- 
ing the unexpected ſucceſs of Annandale, treated with that noble- 
man for the uſe of his valuable manuſcript. He obtained theletter 
and was inſtantly declared lord lieutenant of Ireland. The miſ- 
chievous Wharton was at no pains to keep the ſecret. The whole 
junto derived benefit from the diſcovery. Pembroke, Somers, Dor- 
ſet, and their retainers, demanded offices and were gratified. But 
fill Godolphin was in danger, till the act of grace paſſed, in the 
beginning of. the preſent year, The bill ſeemed calculated chiefly 
for the lord-treaſurer himſelf. Few things were pardoned except 


P Stat. 7 Ann, c. 21. 


all 


eee 


— 


hoped to derive fill greater ee from the wee which he 
is ſaid to have either purchaſed or obtained from the Marquis of 
Annandale, was completely outwitted by the Earl of Godolphin- 
The latter, by aſſuring him that the material buſineſs of the 
ſeſſion was over, had induced his lordſhip to repair to his govern- 
ment of Ireland. But the firſt intelligence he received at Dublin 
was, that the miniſter had eſcaped from his hands, under the 
ſanction of an act of grace. A 


Tat Duke of Marlborough, to whom the act of grace was as 
convenient as to the Earl of Godolphin, had arrived in London in 
the end of February. That nobleman, notwithſtanding the ad- 
dition made to his reputation by a very ſucceſsful campaign, had 
many enemies m parliament, who were ready to ſeize any oppor- 
tunity, either preſented by fortune or offered by his own conduct, 
to attack his character and to ruin his power. The Tories, in par- 
ticular, had joined a perſonal quarrel againſt Marlborough, to the 
uſual violenee of men excluded from the poſſeſſion of influence 
and office. They were furniſhed by the Duke himſelf with a cir- 
cumſtance ſuitable to their deſires. Cardonnel, Marlborough's 
ſecretary, in writing to the Queen a detail of the battle of Win- 
nendal, attributed the whole honour of the affair to General 
Cadogan, the favourite of his maſter, who had not the leaſt ſhare 
in the action. General Webb, to whoſe activity and courage the 
victory was principally aſcribed, was not even mentioned in the letter. 
Cardonnel's account was made public. Webb was enraged. He 
quitted the army, and returned to London. His own account of 
the action was printed. The Tories abetted him in the houſe of 
commons; and a vote of thanks was paſſed, not without many 
ſevere and perſonal reflections on Marlborough, who was accuſ- 
ed of uſing unjuſtifiable means to depreciate the merit of a 
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C . P. deſerving officer. Webb himſelf, it muſt be confeſſed, Was a 


\ 


ago. Ys, 


1709. 


The two 


houſes urge 
the Queen to 
a ſecond mar- 
riage. 


Capital of 
the bank 
doubled. 


great enemy to his own reputation, by appearing too nfible of 
the importance of the ſervice *. 


Tuovon the conteſt between parties aſcended not to any de- 
gree of violence in the preſent ſeſſion, the flame of diſcord, which 
ſoon after aroſe to an extraordinary height, began already to ap- 
pear in the debates of both the houſes, In one ſingular addreſs 
to the throne, an unuſual unanimity appeared. The Queen, as 
head of the church, had ordered, on the thirteenth of January, 
that the form of prayer, for iſſue of her body to ſucceed her 
in the throne, ſhould be diſcontinued after the eighth of the next 
March, the anniverſary of her acceſſion to the crown. Mr. Wat- 
ſon, ſon to the Lord Rockingham, moved, in the houſe of com- 
mons, on the twenty-fifth of January, that an addreſs ſhould be 


preſented to her Majeſty, to moderate her grief, and to entertain 


thoughts of a ſecond marriage. Though the motion ſeemed to 
convey a degree of ridicule, it paſſed the commons, without op- 
poſition, and received the concurrence of the lords. The Queen 
herſelf, conſidering her conſtitution, and even her years, could 
ſcarce look upon the addreſs in any ſerious light. Her an- 
ſwer, however, was full of propriety. She ſaid, that the pro- 
viſion which ſhe had made for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, would 
always be a proof of her wiſhes for the happineſs of the king- 
dom. But that the ſubje& of their addreſs was of ſuch a 
nature, that ſhe was perſuaded they did not expect a particular 
anſwer *, 


THE commons had, with great alacrity and unanimity, voted 
the ſupplies. But the funds, upon which they could be charged, 
were not ſo eaſily found. The miniſtry, at length, fell upon an 


expedient which anſwered their neceſſities. They propoſed to 


r Kane's Memoirs, Journals. 


double 


QUEEN ANNE. 


double the capital of the bank, and to prolong to one and twenty 


years its time, which was otherwiſe to have expired on the firſt of 
Auguſt, 1711. The terms obtained by government for theſe ad- 
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vantages, were four hundred thouſand pounds, at fix per cent. | 


and the circulation of two millions four hundred thouſand pounds 
in exchequer-bills. Books were accordingly opened for ſub- 


ſcriptions. So eager were the people for employing their mo- 


ney on ſuch advantageous terms, that in leſs than four hours 
the whole ſum was ſubſcribed. Though the rapidity with which 
the ſubſcription was filled, was rather a proof of the neceſſities 
of government than of the wealth of the people, the facility with 
which · ſuch a great ſum was.raiſed, was. calculated to give a high 
opinion of the flouriſfiing ſtate of the kingdom to foreigners. 
They perceived, with a degree of aſtoniſhment, that after ſuch great 
exertions, in a war of many years, the nation ſeemed ſo 


far from being exhauſted, that more than the whole annual 
revenue of ſtates deemed powerful on the continent, was raiſed 


in a few hours in this -iſland *” Theſe were the moſt material 


tranſactions of this ſeſſion of parliament, which was terminated 


by a prorogation, on the twenty-firſt of April *, 


DvRING. meaſures, calculated for the vigorous proſecution of Propoſals of 


the war, ſerious propoſals for re-eſtabliſhing the public tran- 


peace made 
by France, 


quillity were made by the French King. The rout at Oude- 
narde, the taking of Liſle, a famine in his kingdom, the conſe- 


quent deficiency in the revenue, the general diſcontents of the 
people, and the conteſts between his ſervants, forced Lewis the 
Fourteenth to offer terms of peace, at once ſuitable to the melan- 
choly ſituation of his ewn affairs, and proportionable to the 
ſucceſs of his enemies. The envoy of Holſtein Gottorp, firſt 


ſounded the States-general on the ſubject. The preſident 


Rouille was ſent in the beginning of the year to Antwerp, where 


t Hiſt, of Europe, 1709, : Burnet, vol. iv. * Journals, 
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— ſen, He proceeded ſoon after to the Hague. The States, cautious 
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gained ſo many battles, and ſucceeded in all their arduous and im- 


nity, by a continuance of the war, to gratify a paſſion ſtill more 


HISTORY OP GREAT BRITAIN. 
he had ſeveral conferences with the deputies Pwpeand Vander Duſ.. 


of making any advances in an affair of ſuch importance, without 
the participation of the allies, ſent expreſſes to the courts of 
Vienna and Great Britain. Tbe Prince of Savoy and the Duke 
of Marlborough, who had managed, with ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, 
the war, were fully empowered by their reſpective ſovereigns, to 
treat with the miniſter of France, and to ſettle the conditions of 
peace, and they arrived, for that purpoſe, at the NY? in the 
beginning of the month of April“. 


Tur Duke of Marlborough and Heinſius, the penſionary of 
Holland, in the ſtricteſt intimacy with Prince Eugene, formed a 
kind of triumvirate, on. whom the grand confederacy and conſe- 
quently the fate of Europe depended. The two generals having 


portant undertakings, had acquired as much influence with the 
allies, as they had excited of terror among their enemies. Hein- 
ſius had been the depoſita ry of the ſecrets of King William. He had: 
been raiſed by that Prince to the place of firſt miniſter, and had 
the good fortune to preſerve the authority which he had received, by 
being the chain which united the States with the grand confede- | 
racy formed by his late patron againſt the houſe of Bourbon. All. 
the three ſeemed to have a perſonal intereſt in oppoſing the peace. 
The Duke of Marlborough, befides the thirſt of glory, which 
was probably common to him with other men, had an opportu- 


predominant in his mind, the love of money. Prince Eugene,. 
being a ſoldier of fortune, had no buſineſs with tranquillity, 
in which generals are commonly laid aſide to ruſt with their 
fwords. Heinfius, beſides the dread of loſing his importance at 
home, by breaking the line which connected him with foreign. 


M. de Torey, tom, i. 9 
. powers, 
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powers, was abſolutely under the dominion of Marlborough, 
*vhoſe addreſs in the cabinet was ery more Irreſitibls, chan his 
conduct in che field. 


Tur court of France, with their uſual refinement, hoped to 
derive advantage towards the 'neceſfary peace, from thoſe very 
paſſions and reaſons, which ſeemed to render Marlborough and 
Heinfius invariably attached to war. They were no ſtrangers to 
the true ſtate of the firſt. They built much upon the prudence of 
the latter, and the character of patriotiſm which he had already 
acquired, They knew that Marlborough, while he poſſeſſed ſuch 
credit and authority abroad, was ſecretly undermined by his 
enemies at home. 'They were told, that 'a great part of the 
Britiſh nation 'were offended at ſeeing the power, influence, and 
emoluments of government ſo long divided between the Duke, 
the earl of Godolphin, and their friends. That the mind of the 
Queen, by the ſecret artifices of a latent faction, was greatly 
alienated from the intereſt of her generals, and uneaſy at the un- 
controled power of her treaſurer. They were aſſured, that the 
influence of the firſt was already in a tottering condition. They 
ſuppoſed that his prudence would ſuggeſt to him to provide for 
the worſt; and, therefore, they derived hopes, from his known 
love of money, that he would be glad to receive a reward from 
France, in proportion to his merit in delivering her from the cala- 
mities of a war, which threatened her with apparent ruin. The 
authority of Heinſius was by no means on the ſame precarious 
footing with that of Marlborough. But the French ſuppoſed that 
directing chiefly his attention to the intereſt of his country, he 
would ſeize with ardour the very advantageous conditions which 
were to be offered by Lewis the Fourteenth, for extinguiſhing a 
var, the burden of which lay fo heavy on the republic. 
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THE French, however, found nee deceived in PEN 
which they had formed upon the condition of Marlborough, and 
the character of Heinſius. Though neither of theſe two great 
men durſt avowedly ſhew their want of inclination for peace, 
they were provided with expedients, by breaking off the con- 
ferences, to continue the war. The whole buſineſs had 


been hitherto tranſacted between Buys and Vander Duſſen, the 


deputies of the States, on the part of the allies, and the preſident 
Rouille in the name of the French King. The terms offered 


by France were to the laſt degree humiliating to that monarchy, 


But in proportion as the French miniſter augmented his conceſ- 
ſions, theſe haughty republicans roſe in. their demands, in the 
name of their allies. While affairs were in this unpromiſing con- 
dition, the Duke of Marlborough, whoſe opinion of his own 
ſituation. at home, agreed not, perhaps, with the hopes the French 


had formed on that ſubject, put at, once a ſtop to the conferences. 


He informed the States, that he had orders to prevent all further 
advances towards a treaty, ſhould France refuſe to extend her offers 
in favour of the Emperor and Great Britain 7, Prince Eugene in- 
ſiſted, that the entire ceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, together 
with, the re-eſtabliſhment of the treaty of - Munſter, ſhould be an 
indiſpenſable preliminary to the projected treaty *. Marlborough, 
at the ſame time, had the addreſs to render the ſincerity of France 
ſuſpected, by encouraging a belief, that the ſole buſineſs of 
Rouille in Holland was to amuſe and deceive the confederates *.. 


THE ftate of France, and the conſequent behaviour of her 
ſovereign, form together irreſiſtible proofs, that the continuation 
of hoſtilities proceeded more from the views of Marlborough, 
than from the inſincerity of Lewis the Fourteenth, The domi- 
nions of France were afflicted with various and. dreadful calamities. 
A deſperate famine threatened to extend the waſte already made 


1 M. de Torcy, tom. i. * Ibid. . 8 Ibid, 
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among the inhabitants by the ſword. An exceſſive hard froſt, OH,. 
mat had been ſeverely felt throughout Europe, was ſucceeded ww — 
in France by a ſudden thaw, that deſtroyed all the. grain. The 1 
ſpring came on, but the weather continued ſevere. Not the | 
leaſt promiſe of maturity was made by the fruits of the earth. 

Nothing was ſeen within but miſery, deſolation, and diſtreſs... A 

powerful enemy hovered. on the frontiers, with victorious armies. 

The complaints of the nation were equal to their misfortunes. 
Intelligence of the wretched ſtate: of the French was carried to 

their enemies, and the report augmented their confidence. The 

ways and means for raiſing new funds for proſecuting a diſaſtrous 

war, had not only declined, but had almoſt-. vaniſhed. The 

repeated misfortunes, in preceding campaigns, ſuggeſted nothing but 

deſpair concerning the future. Every quarter of Europe was filed 

with the diſgraces and misfortunes of France. The confederates, by 

making themſelves maſters of Liſle, . threatened to penetrate into 

the heart of the French. dominions. A. Prince, who had carried 

his arms, a few years before, to the banks of the Danube, the 

Tagus, and the Po, was now forced to. examine whether he could 

remain in ſafety at Verſailles. His people heard already, in their 
imaginations, the victors thundering at the gates of Paris. The 

troops without pay, without clothes, without proviſions, led by 

generals who had loſt all authority, by repeated errors, and conſe- 

quent misfortunes ; and an enemy elated by conqueſt, firſt preſcrib- 

ing terms, and then rejecting them, when adopted by the vanquiſhed. 
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NrITHER Lewis nor his ſervants were poſſeſſed of thoſe daring Melancholy 


abilities, which ſupply the abſence of force with an indignant pride, 2 5 


When the relation of the laſt conference between Rouillé and the t. 

deputies of the States was read in council at Verſailles, the French 

miniſtry reſigned themſelves to puſillanimity and fear. Inſtead 

of aſſuming courage from deſpair, they yielded to all the melan- 

choly reflections, which misfortunes ſuggeſt to the timid and 
weak. 
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weak. The campaign was upon the point of being opened on the 


—— Hide of Flanders. A diſpirited army, ſcarce provided with the ne- 


4509, 


Extraordi- 
mary terms 


ee the capital. They broke up without coming to any 


ceſſaries of war, only lay between a powerful and well- conducted 


reſolution *. The Marquis de Torcy, ſecretary for foreign affairs, 
offered to the King his ſervices, as the laſt reſort. Lewis, with 
an enthuſiaſm ſuitable to deſpair, inſtantly accepted his © offer, 
He ſent him to Holland with powers to put an end, upon the moſt 
humiliating terms, to a war that even threatened the deſtruction 
of the French monarchy. That miniſter arriving at the Hague, 


on the ſixth of May *, entered into various conferences with = 


penſionary and the deputies of the States. 


NoTnING, however, could be determined till the arrival of 
the Duke of Marlborough. That general had faited to England to 
fruſtrate ſome ſecret attacks made by his enemies againſt his 
power *. He returned to the Hague, on the ſeventh of May, 


accompanied by the Viſcount Townſhend, as ambaſſadour extra- 


ordinary to the States, and joint-plenipotentiary from Great Bri- 


tain, for treating concerning the terms of peace. After many 


fruitleſs conferences, it appeared that the allies were not fincere in 


their avowed declarations of wiſhing to put an end to the war. 


France agreed to yield the whole Spaniſh monarchy to the Houſe 


of Auſtria, without any equivalent. To cede her conqueſts on - 


the empire, upon the Upper Rhine. To give Furnes, Ypres, 
Menin, Tournay, Liſle, Conde, and Mabeuge for a barrier to 
Holland. To acknowledge the EleQor of Brandenburgh, as King 


of Pruſſia; the Duke of Hannover, as ninth elector of the em- 


pire. To own the title of Queen Anne to the Britiſh throne. 
To remove the Pretender from the dominions of France, To 
recogniſe the ſucceſſion of the throne of Great Britain in the 
Proteſtant line. To reſtore every thing to the Duke of Savoy; 


» M.de Torcy, tom, i. * N. 8. « M. de Torcy, tom, i, 


and 
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and to agree to the ceſſions made to the * of Portugal, by his CH * 
treaty with the confederates —— 
Tux obſtinacy of the two generals, and the haughtineſs of the rejected by 

Dutch, who were elevated beyond meaſure, at having the manage- os: 
ment of a treaty, which reduced the French nation ſo low, prevented 

the concluſion. of a peace, as honourable to the allies, as it was humi- 

lating to the houſe of Bourbon, Though the entire ceſſion of the 

Spaniſh monarchy, or what was virtually the fame, the withdrawing = 

all the aid of France from Philip the Fifth, was the whole object 

of the war, they broke off the conferences, by demanding terms. 
nugatory in themſelves, as they could not be executed by the 

French King. The utmoſt that he could promiſe, was to leave 

the King of Spain to. the protection of ſuch as ſhould adhere to that 

prince of his. on ſubjects. But he was not permitted to form the 

moſt diſtant hopes of peace, without ſurrendering the ftrongeſt 

towns in his dominions, as pledges for the entire evacuation of 

the Spaniſh dominions by his grandſon, The Marquis de Torcy, 

who knew the deplorable ſtate of France, went beyond his powers, 

in hopes of procuring peace. In proportion to his conceſſions, 

the confederates roſe in their demands. 


CONFERENCE followed conference in vain, The penſionary n 
Heinſius framed, at length, forty preliminary articles, as the ef ee 2 
ultimatum of the allies. Though every one of theſe articles con- PRs, 
tained the dictatorial language uſed by conquerors to the vanquiſhed, 
the plenipotentiaries of France yielded to thirty-five. The other 
hve were referred to the deciſion of Lewis the Fourteenth. The 
Marquis de Torcy repaired for that purpoſe to Paris. But not- 
withſtanding the conſternation of the French King and his coun- 


al, they had the ſpirit to FONG terms of Pe ſcarce leſs ruinous 


Printed prelimingrins. | M. de Torcy, tom. i. 
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and diſgraceful, than the evils apprehended from a-contiriuance'of 


CAR hoſtilities . The court of France, however, derived ſome'advan- 


1709. 


Marlborough 
. favours the 
Pretender. 


tage from the conferences at the Hague. They found means to 
remove the deſpair of the people, by raiſing their indignation, 
They made public the whole negociation. They explained 


their own enormous conceſſions, and the haughty terms pre- 


ſeribed, rather than propoſed, by the confederates. The King 
himſelf wrote to all the governors of the provinces a moving re- 
lation of the tranſactions. The pride of the French being rouſed, 


by what they deemed _ OY they prepared themſelves for 
new efforts in the war s 


Ix the courſe of the negociations at the Hague, the Marquis de 
Torcy, inſtructed by the court of St. Germains, mentioned the 
concerns of the Pretender to the Duke of Marlborough. The 
Duke, with a want of caution, inconſiſtent with his uſual pru- 
dence, expreſſed a ſtrong deſire of ſerving effectually the ſon 
of a King, for whom,“ he ſaid, © he would have ſpilt the laſt dropof 
his blood.” He told M. de Torcy, at the ſame time, that he heliev- 
ed it was.the intereſt of the Prince of Wales, for ſo he called the 
Pretender, to remove entirely from France. That he ought to 


fix his reſidence where he pleaſed, enjoy perfect ſecurity, and to 
be the maſter of his own motions and journies to whateyer 


country he pleaſed, The article of ſubſiſtence was a matter of 
greater difficulty. The payment of her dowry to his mother was 
propoſed by the Marquis de Torcy, as the beſt expedient. Marl- 
borough deſired him to inſiſt ſtrenuouſly on that article, to the Viſ- 
count Townſhend. 40 That lord, ” ſaid Marlborough, is a kind 
of inſpector over my conduct. He is an honeſt man; but of the 
whig-party. I muſt ſpeak like an obſtinate Engliſhman, in his pre- 
ſence. I wiſh, however, I could be of ſervice to the Prince of Wales. 


I hope your ſolicitations will furniſh me with the opportunity 


2 M. de Torcy, toms i, „ Hiſt, de France, tom, fl. 
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which I ſo much deſire. The reſult of the whole was, that 
Marlborough and Townſhend inſinuated, that if the Britiſh par- 
liament and the nation ſhould inſiſt upon the removal of the Pre- 
tender from France, they ought to be at the expence of e ena, 
him, with a degree of dignity and affluence ; 


Tux intercourſe between Marlborough, Godolphin, and the 
court of St. Germains, continued, in ſome degree, to be carried on 
by the agents of the latter in England. The more important part 
of the correſpondence, however, lay between the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and his nephew the Duke ef Berwick '. He made no ſecret 
to his nephew of his abſolute and fixed reſolution of reſtoring the 
excluded family to the Britiſh throne, His own victories having 
rendered France incapable, even had ſhe been willing, to aid the 
cauſe of the Pretender, he had long ſignified his deſire, that the un- 
fortunate Prince ſhould remove from the French dominions. - The 
Duke himſelf and the Earl of Godolphin, who was ſtill more ſincere 
in his attachment to the exiled branch of the Stuarts, perceived that 
the greateſt obſtacle to the accompliſhment of their views, pro- 
ceeded from the unſurmountable averſion the people entertained 
againſt the having a King impoſed upon them by France. The 
lord-treafurer, .in particular, affirmed, that his own inexplicable 
conduct, in turning the Tories out of office, was to facilitate the 
aſſuring the ſucceſſion to the Pretender, whom he dignified with 


the name of King. He knew the Tories, he ſaid, to be paſſionate, 


unſteady, and unfit for buſineſs. He, therefore, reſolved to bend 
gradually the Whigs to his purpoſe, men who regarded leſs the 
perſon of the ſucceſfor, than the certainty of poſſeſſing, in his 
name, the power of the crown. He hoped, he ſaid, by manage- 
ment to extricate the Pretender from the hands of France; and, 


| Thid, * M. de Torcy, Stuart-papers. 1 M.de Torcy, 
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by gradually reconciling the people to his character and Perſon, 
to enſure his ſucceſſion to his ſiſter's throne ®.. 


Tux Pretender himſelf ſeemed to have been ſenſible, that his 
remaining in France was, by no means, favourable to his expecda- 
tions and deſigns. When he returned from his expedition to the 
coaſt of Scotland, he attended the Duke of Burgundy in Flanders, 
and ſerved under that Prince in the preceding campaign. Dur- 
ing that period, he ſent repeatedly to Scotland, to announce his 
fixed reſolution ef paſſing in a hired veſſel, into that kingdom, 
and to place himſelf in the hands of his friends. If he could not 
eſtabliſh himſelf in the ſouth, he intended to retire to the faſtneſſes 
and inacceſſible vallies of the north, under the protection of the 
Highland clans. The nobility in Scotland, who were in his inte- 
reſt, diſcouraged a project, which, they deemed, would inevitably 
throw himſelf into the hands of his enemies, and totally ruin his 


friends. Beſides, though France was in no condition to ſupport his 


pretenſions, ſhe would not probably diſmiſs his perſon, Should 
he retire clandeftinely from that kingdom, Lewis the Fourteenth 
would moſt certainly ſtop the payment of the pittance, which was 
the ſole ſupport of his mother and himſelf, Though his enemies 
derived moſt advantage from the counſels of France, he was im- 
preſſed with a deep ſenſe of gratitude, for the protection given to 
his family”, He would not, therefore, enter into any projet 
without the conſent of that kingdom, Thoſe wha promiſed. to ſerve 
him in Britain, could not, they affirmed, effectually eſpouſe his 
intereſt, while he remained in the power of a court, abhorred by 
that nation over whom he wiſhed to reign ®. 


Havins during the winter, preſſed the French King to under- 
take a ſecond expedition to Scotland, he received, in the month of 
March of the preſent year, an explicit, and, probably, a ſincere 


Stuert- papers, 17 10. " Pretender's original letters, M. » Stuart papers, paſbm. 
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anſwer from that Prince, Lewis told him, that though he had all C H A r. 
the inclination in the world to ſerve the excluded family, and ulti- =. 
mately his own intereſt, by forming a diverſion for the arms of 
the moſt powerful of his enemies, the thing was abſolutely imprac- 
ticable in the preſent diſtreſſed condition of his affairs. The pre- 
tended Prince laid aſide, for the time, all hopes of tranfporting 
himſelf into Britain, He acquainted his adherents in Scotland, 
that they had nothing to expect from the court of Verſailles, 

His ſervants, in the mean time, endeavoured to comprehend fome 
part of their own intereſt in the negociations then carried on at 
the Hague. They propoſed, that the Pretender, as a mark of 
his gratitude to the French King, ſhould retire to any country 
the confederates might chooſe, except the Pope's dominions ot 
the Swiſs cantons. They earneſtly infiſted upon a general indem« 
nity to the adherents of the excluded family. They mentioned, 

on various foundations, the dowry ſtill owing to Queen Mary 

d'Eſtè, the Pretender's mother. To all theſe demands they re- 

ceived favourable anſwers, could the polite carriage and promiſes 
of Marlborough be deemed ſincere. But, though Marlborough 
ſeems to have adviſed the removal of the Pretender from the do- 
minions of France, as neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his hopes of the 

Britiſh throne, that Prince diſliked his propoſal, that Great Bri- 
tain ſhould, in ſuch a caſe, charge herſelf with his maintenance, 
He deemed it, to uſe the words of his miniſter, the Earl of 
Middleton, a defign to make the world believe, that he renounced 
his pretenſions for a penſion *, 


THE breaking up of the conferences for the re-eſtabliſhment of mpegs of 
peace, was immediately followed by vigorous preparations for 
carrying on the war. The Duke of Marlborough left the Hague, 
on the ninth of June, to place himſelf at the head of the confede- 
rate army in Flanders. The Prince of Savoy had abſolutely re- 


P Stuart-papers, 1709. 
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The allies 
unable to 
force the 
enemy to a 
battle, 


of © his preſence. The army on the Rhine had been formed 
with difficulty, and its motions were flow. He, therefore, re- 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
fuſed to go io Spain. Nothing to be done in Italy ſeemed worthy 


ſolved to remain in Flanders, and to ſecond: the Duke of Marl. 
borou gh, in thoſe great deſigns, which had probably fruſtrated the 
concluſion of an honourable and highly advantageous peace. The 
army was in a condition ſuitable to the magnitude of the concerted 
enterpriſes. The troops, that had gained ſo; much glory and 
ſuffered ſo great loſſes, in the preceding campaign, had been 
early recruited. The freſh reinforcements, conſiſting of ſome 
Britiſh regiments, and eight thouſand Saxons, which the Duke 
of Marlborough had negociated with King Auguſtus, had aug- 
mented the army of the allies in Flanders, to one hundred and ten 
thouſand combatants *. - The wretched ſtate, into which a ſevere 
winter had reduced France, had facilitated the recruiting of her 
forces. Thoſe who could procure no bread at home, were forced, 
for mere ſuſtenance, to inliſt themſelves as ſoldiers. The army 
oppoſed to the allies in Flanders, was commanded by the Mare- 
ſchal de Villars. Though inferior in number to the enemy, the 
troops derived a kind of ſpirit, from their very deſpair *. 


In the end of June, Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough formed their army, on the plains of Liſle. The num- 
ber of their troops, their confidence in their own conduct, the 
conſternation of the French, and their promiſes to the allies to 
diſperſe the army of the enemy, and to penetrate into the heart 
of France, rendered thoſe able generals extremely anxious to 
bring matters, by a battle, to a deciſion, The Mareſchal de Vil- 
lars had occupied a ſtrong poſt, between Couriere and the town of 
Bethune, theſe two places covering both his wings. He was 
defended in front, by the villages of la Baſſee and Pont-Avendin. 
He covered, by this poſition of his army, the cities of Doway and 


? Life of Marlborough, vol. ii. Hiſt, d'Angleterre, tom. iii. 4 Hiſt, de France, tom. iii. 
Arras, 


Arras, the taking of which would have opened a wide paſſage to the ©. t P. 
allies into the heart of France. The generals of the confederates . 
having advanced within two leagues of the enemy, rode out on 1709. 
the twenty - fourth of June to view their ſituation. Finding it 

too ſtrong to venture a battle, they decamped in the night, and 

ſat ſuddenly down before 'Tournay '. Villars, afraid of being 

attacked in his camp, had injudiciouſly weakened the garriſon, of 

Tournay to five thouſand men; and it was the intelligence re- 

ceived by the allies. concerning this circumſtance, that induced 

their generals to form the ſiege of that important place 


 TovRNAY. was one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ancient cities of wah ; 
Flanders. It had been from time immemorial ſubject to France, citadel of 
till it fell into the hands of Henry the Eighth, King of England, 
in the year 1513. It was, however, ſoon after reſtored, through 

the intrigues and influence of Cardinal Wolſey. The Spaniards 

took Tournay in the year 1618. But, having been retaken by 

Lewis the Fourteenth, in the year 1667, it was rendered, by new 
fortifications, one of the ſtrongeſt places in the N etherlands, The 
ſituation of the town is extremely advantageous for defence. 

No commanding heights are near; and it is ſo well defended by 

nature on every ſide, that an enemy muſt be in poſſeſſion of the 
covered way, to batter in breach. The Scheld, which divides the 

town, muſt divide the enemy; a circumſtance often inconve- 

nient and always dangerous. The citadel, fortified with all 

the ſkill of Vauban, was ſtill more ſtrong than the town. The 

place, however, was ſo well attacked, or ſo ill defended, that it 

fell into the hands of the allies, after one and twenty days open 
trenches. The governor entered the citadel, with the remains of 

his garriſon, on the thirtieth of July. But, at the end of a month, 

he alſo ſurrendered that place . SET 


' Kane's Memoirs. Life of Marlborough. wt Idid. 8 d'Angleterre, tow f. 
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| Sart. His left was covered with another deep wood. Along a 


Battle of 
Malplaquet, 


enemy, poſted in the neighbourhood of that city, 


a league diſtant from that city. He entrenched himſelf in that 


to the beſiegers. His right extended to the village of Malpla- 


on the tenth of September, and fixed upon the next day for the 
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Tur important city of Tournay being EN the allies formed 


ordered, with a ſtrong detachment, to diſlodge a party of the 
was ſoon after 
followed by the whole army. Villars, having formed the reſo- 
lution of preſerving or relieving the place, paſſed the Scarpe, and 
encamped between that river and the Scheld. Finding himſelf 
diſappointed in his hopes of arriving before the main army of the 
confederates, at Mons, he ſtopt ſhort at Malplaquet, a village ſcarce 


ſtrong ſituation, and prepared to give all the diſturbance poſſible 


quet, which lay behind the extenſive and impenetrable wood” of 


very narrow plain oppoſed to his center, he drew trenches behind 
trenches, and covered the whole with a row of trees, with all their 
branches, which he had cut down and carried from the neigh- 
bouring woods. 'The generals of the confederates, refolving ts 
diſlodge the French from their ſtrong poſt, viewed their fituation, 


execution of their plan *. 


SCARCE had day-light appeared, when the two armies, hav- 
ing prepared themſelves in the night for action, were ſeen 
ranged in complete order of battle. The allies had reſolved to 
attack, at once, the whole line of the enemy. The Britiſh troops 
were oppoſed to the left, the Dutch to the right, and the Ger- 
mans to the center of the French. The Mareſchal de Villars 
placed himſelf at the head of his left wing. He committed the 
charge of the right to the Mareſchal de Boufflers, who, though 
his ſenior, conſented to act a ſecond part. After an awful fuſ- 
pence and ſilence for near two hours, the battle began at eight of 


« Mem, de Feuquiere, Kane's Memoirs. 
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the clock In a moment the firing extended from wing to 
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wing. Few ages ever produced ſo long, ſo obſtinate, ſo bloody a 9 


battle. The allies were rouſed by their former victories. 
French were become, in a manner, furious, through deſpair. 
Duke of Argyle, with the left of the Britiſh troops, paſſing 


through a moraſs, deemed impracticable, charged, with fury, the 
enemy ſtationed in the wood, in his front, and drove them into 


the plain behind, where they inſtantly formed. This circum” 
ſtance contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of the allies. Villars, as 
had been foreſeen, weakened his center to ſupport his left wing 
againſt the fierce aſſault of the Britiſh infantry. The French ſuſ- 


The 
The 


tained, with uncommon firmneſs, all the efforts of their enemies, 


in the plain. They even drove them back into the wood from 
whieh they themſelves had been driven. The carnage was im- 


menſe. But neither {ide ſhewed any inclination to put an end to 
laughter by licht . 


THE Dutch, EF FR Tilly, were, in the mean time, en- long, obſti- 


nate, and 


gaged with the right of the French. Advancing, in three lines 
to the intrenchments, they made and ſuſtained a terrible fire, for 
the ſpace of an hour. Some battahons giving way before them, 
were brought hack and confirmed in their ſtation, by the vigi- 
lance, courage, and activity af the Mareſchal de Boufflers. The 
Dutch, in their turn, gave ground a little way. Some French 
battalions, emboldened by their own reſiſtance, ruſhed from their 
intrenchments, puſhed the enemy from one of their batteries, 
ſeized their colours, and regaining their paſt, ſuſtained a ſecond 
charge, The unexpected obſtinacy of the French, in both wings, 
induced the generals of the confederates to entertain thoughts of de- 
ſting from the attack. General Cadogan, in that inſtant, perceived. 
the void left in the center of the enemy, by the troops called by 
Villars to ſupport his left. Prince Eugene reſolved to attack, in 


v Hiſt, "Angleterre, tom, ii. Kane's Memoirs, 
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perſon, the intrenchments in that place. He led ſome freſh 


battalions to the charge. He entered the line of the enemy. 


He flanked a regiment of French guards, and forced them to 
fly. Villars, haſtening to ſupport his center, was wounded 
and carried from the field. The Mareſchal de Boufflers, not- 
withſtanding, ſuſtained the fight with obſtinacy. The cavalry 
of the allies had already entered his lines. He ordered the 
Chevalier de St. George, who ſerved in this campaign, to ad- 
vance at the head of twelve hundred of the horſe- guards. In one 
deſperate ſhock the German horſe were broken and diſſipated. But 
the two generals of the confederates, who, on that occaſion, joined 
the valour of ſoldiers to the conduct of great captains, rallied their 
cavalry, forced the enemy back on their lines, and advancing lowly; 


but firmly, under the fire of thirty pieces of cannon,” ſhowed, by 


their ſteady motions, that they were reſolved to gain the field.. 


BouFFLERS, perceiving the firm countenance with which the 
enemy advanced, reſolved to prevent worſe conſequences, by 
withdrawing his army from the field: He carried off all his 
cannon, except fourteen pieces, diſmounted in the action. His 
retreat partook, in nothing, of flight. It was neither confuſed 
nor precipitate, The enemy were in no condition to preſs upon 
his rear. They contented themſelves with the field of battle, now 
covered with near forty thouſand men, comprehending the wound- 
ed and the ſlain. This battle was one of the moſt bloody, -and, 
perhaps, the moſt ſingular, that had been fought for ſeveral ages. 
The trophies were few in number, and they were reciprocal. The 
generals and officers, on both ſides, ated their reſpective parts 
with diſtinguiſhed conduct; and all their efforts were ſupported 
by the troops with conſummate courage. Though the field of 
battle remained in the poſſeſſion of the allies, the French obtained an 


honour almoſt equal to that of victory, by a ſteady, regular, judicious, 


* M. de Feuquiere, Hiſt, d' Angleterre, tom, ii. fe ” 
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and ſafe retreat. The loſs of the confederates, in. this bloody 
| action, amounted to twenty thouſand men. The French 
left more than eight thouſand dead on the field. Though 
the abilities of\Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough 
extricated them with honour from this hazardous attack, men 
could ſcarce forgive their raſhneſs in throwing away the lives 
of thouſands, without any neceſſity. Mons might have been 
taken without a battle. The confederates, at leaſt, might have 
had the choice of their own ground”, Mons was inveſted on the 
twenty-fifth of September. The ſurrender of that place, on 
the twentieth of October, put an end to the campaign on the ſide 
of Flanders. 


THE unprovided ſtate of the Imperialiſts ſcarce maintained the 
ſhow of war, on the Upper-Rhine. The EleQor of Brunſwick, 
who commanded the army of the Empire, formed ſome important 
ſchemes. But he found the troops in no condition to ſecond 
his, deſigns, He propoſed to paſs the Rhine, and to penetrate 
into the Upper Alſace, while the Duke of Savoy ſhould croſs 
the Rhone and enter Franche-comte, where the two armies were to 
join. The Elector executed his part of the plan, as far as he was 
permitted by the wretched ſtate of the forces under his command. 
The Duke of Savoy, diſpleaſed with the Emperor, became care- 
leſs concerning the fate of the war. Ihe EleQor, in proſecution of 
his part of the ſcheme, detached Count Merci, with a ſtrong body 
of troops, into the Upper Alſace. But on the twenty-ſixth of 
Auguſt, that general was totally defeated by the Count de Bourg, 
and forced, with the ſhattered remains of his forces, to repaſs the 
Rhine. 'The defeat of Merci ended all military operations on 
that ide. The Elector, during the remaining part of the cam- 
paign, kept himſelf within his lines ; while the French, under 
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the Mareſchal d'Harcourt, raiſed heavy contributions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Landau and in the Marquiſate of Baden“. 


Tur diſputes between the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy, 
concerning ſome territories in the dutchy of Milan, rendered the 
campaign inactive on the fide of Dauphine. The Duke refuſed 
to take the field in perſon. His troops remained upon the defen- 
ſive; and the French were too feeble to make any attack of 
importance. In Spain, the principal and firſt object of conteſt, 
the war, as uſual, was neglected by the confederates. The 
French King, either with a view to peace, or on account of the 
exhauſted ſtate of his own kingdom, had withdrawn his troops 
from Spain; and devolved on his grandſon the defence of his 
own dominions. That Prince, thus left to his own reſources, 
obtained conſiderable advantages over Charles the Third, and the 
Portugueze. The Chevalier d'Asfeldt took the caſtle of Alicant, 
on the ſeventeenth of April. The Earl of Galway was totally 
defeated by the Marquis de Bay, on the ſeventh of May, in the 
province of Eſtramadura. The Duke de Noailles, who com- 
manded in Catalonia, obtamed ſome advantages over the allies, 
But the Count Staremberg, who led the forces of Charles the 
Third in that kingdom, having endeavoured, in vain, to force 
the Mareſchal de Bezons to a battle, took Balaguier, in his preſence, 
and, with that ſucceſs, put an end to the campaign“. | 


Naval affairs NoTHING remarkable happened at fea, in the courſe of the 


preſent year. The French, ſcarce able to ſupport their armies by 
land, were utterly incapable of fitting out any fleet. Britain was, 
for ſome time, amuſed with great preparations made in her own 
ports. But the armament which was deſtined, it was ſaid, for the 
coaſt of France, produced nothing but motions among the 


* Hiſt, d'Angleterre, tom. ii, Hiſt d' Allemagne, tom. vii. 
Publications of the times. 


militia 
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militia of that kingdom. Though the ſhips of the French © H 4 p. 
King remained uſeleſs in his harbours, his ſubjects, notwith- — 


ſtanding their diſtreſs at home, continued, with theit uſual 
activity, their depredations at fea. Their privateers infeſted the 
channel, and greatly interrupted the trade of the kingdom. 
Forming themſelves into ſmall ſquadrons, they carried their ra- 
vages and inſults into America, They took the iſland of St. 
Thomas from the Portugueze. They made themſelves maſters 
of Fort St. John on the eaſt coaſt of Newfoundland. Theſe diſ- 
advantages, though trivial in themſelves, raifed ſome murmurs 
among the people. They complained, with reaſon, that while a 
numerous fleet, ſupported at a vaſt expence, lay uſeleſs in their 
ports at home, or were employed, with an idle parade, 1n carry- 
ing ineffectual ſuccours to Spain, the _ of the Kingdom was 
left to the mercy of a contemptible enemy < 


DURIxG theſe tranſactions in the weſt of Europe, a ſignal event 
in the eaſt contributed to render memorable the preſent year. 
The aſtoniſhing good fortune which had ſo long attended 
the King of Sweden, began to deſert his arms in the end of the 
preceding campaign. But his affairs were not completely ruined 
till the fatal battle of Pultowa, which was fought on the eleventh 
of July. Having reſolved to carry the war againſt the Czar into 
the heart of Ruſſia, and encouraged by the defection of the 
Coſſacks, he precipitately entered the Ukrain. His communi- 
cation with Poland being cut off, he was reduced to the greateſt 
diſtreſs for want of military ſtores and proviſions. To ſupply 
himſelf at the expence of his enemies he ſat down before Pultowa, 
which was full of magazines of every kind. The Czar marched 
to the relief of the place. The King of Sweden abandoned at once 
his own fate to the deciſion of a battle. He himſelf had taught 
the Ruſhans to conquer. His whole army was either deſtroyed 
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in the action, or forced, ſoon after, to ſurrender at diſcretion; 
He croſſed the Boriſthenes, with three hundred of his guards; 
He gained Oczakow: He retired to Bender. His whole party 
fell as his fortune changed. King Auguſtus re- entered Po- 
land. He was followed by the Czar. The Swedes retired to 
their own country; and King Staniſlaus, deſerting a throne 
which he could no longer hold, joined his unfortunate patron at 
Bender. | | 


THrovGn the King of Sweden, during his proſperity, ſhewed. 
no inclination to interfere in the war between the houſe of Bour- 
bon and the confederates, the latter were relieved from a conſi- 
derable degree of anxiety by the total ruin of that Prince's affairs. 
The French, though their intrigues had not hitherto prevailed 
upon Charles to eſpouſe their cauſe, derived ſome faint hopes 
from his indignation againſt the Emperor's open breach of the 
treaty of Alt-Ranſtadt, which the former had, in a manner, ex- 
torted from the court of Vienna, by the terror of his arms, 
They found that their ſafety depended wholly on themſelves; 
and, though the campaign had not proved fo fatal to their affairs 
as they had reaſon to apprehend, their wretched ſtate could pro- 
miſe nothing from a continuance of the war, but a ſeries of 
misfortunes. The court of Verſailles reſolved, therefore, to 
renew their applications for a negociation of peace. This how- 
ever could not be effected, either ſuddenly or with caſe. Though 
the ſucceſs of the allies had not anſwered their own expectations, 
the ſame difficulties which had fruſtrated the deſign of the former 
conferences continued, The very preliminary articles which 
France had rejected before the opening of the campaign, had 
become a new bond of union between the confederates ; and, in 
ſome meaſure, a new law from which they could not recede. 
When, therefore, Lewis the Fourteenth demanded paſſes for his 


* Hiſt, du Nord, tom. i'. 


commiſſioners 
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commiſſioners to go to the Hague, they were refuſed by the, © vic, P. 
States-General. But they permitted Pettekum, the envoy of J 
Holſtein, to make a journey to Paris, to know what further offers 176 % 


the court of France were ready to make to the confederates *. 


* 


Bur before any progreſs was made in the overtures offered by Secret in- 
trigues 
France, events happened in Britain, which proved ultimately 
favourable to the re-eſtabliſhment of the public tranquillity. The 
attempts of Harley in the cabinet, againſt the power of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, were rather ſuſpended than defeated, by 
his removal from office. The violence of the Dutcheſs of Marl- 
borough, who ſeemed inclined to retrieve by force, the power 
ſhe had loſt with the Queen, contributed to confirm the influence 
of her rival with that Princeſs. Harley, through the means of 
the favourite, had frequent acceſs to the cloſet *, He owed no 
favour to the miniſtry; and he is ſaid to have embarraſſed their 
meaſures. But had they retained the confidence of the people, 
they might have been, in ſome degree, independent of the changed 
affections of the ſovereign. The nation felt the grievous burden 
of the war, and they began to wiſh ardently for peace. The 
terms propoſed to the French King, or rather impoſed upon that 
Prince, in the conferences of the preceding May, though humi- 
liating to France, contained no ſatisfaction, no conceſſion of terri- 
tory to Britain. The power that had moſt contributed, with 
troops, with valour, and with treaſure, to ſubdue-the enemy, was 
admitted to no ſhare in his ſpoils. Cities, provinces, and monar- 
chies, were transferred to the reſt of the confederates. Britain 
was forced to reſt ſatisfied, with the glory of giving kingdoms 


away. 


THese general obſervations, made by the people, were in- 303 * 
ſlamed into complaints, by men who had an intereſt in oppoſing <omplaiat:. 


M. de Torcy, tom, ii, * Dutcheſs of Marlborough, f Publications of the times. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
the miniftry. The Tories, who had been long borne” down 


again to rear their heads and to rail at their conduct. Their re- 
tainers carried to the pulpit and preſs, ſuch accuſations of their 
opponents as ſuited their own views. Though many circum- 
ſtances were exaggerated, there was certainly much ground for 
complaint. A want of attention to the intereſts of the nation, in 
defeating its hopes of peace, upon terms honourable to Britain and 
profitable to the reſt of the allies, a negle& of the war in Spain, 
an excluſrve attention to that in Flanders, the inactivity of the 
fleet, the decay of trade, for want of protection from the private 
armed veſſels of the enemy, were all brought to the great account, 
with which the miniſtry were charged, with ſome colour of juſtice 
To theſe accuſations they added others, more to alarm the pre- 


The cry, that the church was in danger, was renewed in all its 
force; and this circumſtance was advanced with a confidence, that 
induced many to believe the intelligence true. 


Bur though the current began to turn, its progreſs was, hither- 
to, ſlow. The ſucceſs of the campaign in Flanders, had flattered 
the people into a kind of forgetfulneſs of their own complaints. 
They were again reconciled to a war, from which the kingdom 
derived ſo much renown. On the fifteenth of November, the 
parliament met at Weſtminſter. The Queen, who, on account of 
the death of her huſband, had not made her appearance in the pre- 
ceding ſeaſon, opened the preſent ſeſſion, in perſon. The ſpeeches 
of Princes are the echoes of the voice of their principal ſervants. 
The Queen expreſſed the uſual ſentiments concerning the war, 
and demanded the uſual ſupplies. She complained that France 
had made uſe of all her artifices to amuſe the allies, with falſe ap- 
pearances and deceitful inſinuations of her deſire of peace“. 


publications of the times, Burnet, vol. iv. ? Journals, Nov, 15. 
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Though the contrary was certainly the fact, the affertion was ne- 
ceſſary to juſtify the continuance of the war. The commons, with 
great unanimity and zeal, proceeded on the ſupplies. More 
than ſix millions were demanded and granted; and the whole 
placed on good and ſufficient funds *. 


THe unanimity of the commons was ſuddenly deſtroyed by an 
affair, trivial in itſelf, but important in its conſequences. A brief 
detail of facts, will throw ſufficient light on a ſubje& rendered 
tedious and perplexed, by the zeal of contending parties. Henry 
Sacheverell, who kindled this new flame between the Whigs and 
Tories, was a clergyman, neither eminent 1n his character, nor 
obſcure in his profeſſion. Vehement by nature, a warm zealot 
from principle, attached to the moſt extravagant doctrines of the 


high-church, a determined enemy to Diſſenters, to occaſional con- 


formiſts, and their abettors the whole party of the Whigs. Having 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the country by his zeal and even by his 
violence, he was called, by a popular election, to a church in 
Southwark. Having a more extenſive field for propagating 
his doctrines, he became ſoon to be generally known and fol- 
lowed, by thoſe who favoured moſt the principles of the high- 
church. On the fifth of November of the preſent year, the anni- 
verſary of the gun-powder-plot, having obtained the pulpit at St. 
Paul's, he delivered a ſermon, before the lord mayor and the court 
of aldermen, full of thoſe expreſſions of complaint and jealouſy, 
which were common to him with his whole party. In this dif- 
courſe, he inveighed with paſſion if not with indecency, againſt 
the Diſſenters, and the moderate part of the church of England; 
and, at the ſame time, conveyed ſevere ſtrictures upon thoſe in 
power. He inculcated alſo, in ſtrong and vehement terms, the 
doctrine of paſſive obedience and non reſiſtance, which, in its 
greateſt latitude, was inconfiſtent with the late revolution. 


® Journals, paſim, i Journals, Dec. 13. 
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Tur majority of the court of aldermen being attached to the 
principles of the low church, refuſed to thank Sacheverell, or to 
deſire him to print his ſermon, a compliment uſually paid to thoſe 
who preach before them on ſolemn days. The lord mayor was 
of the oppoſite party. He encouraged the Doctor, not only to 
publiſh the diſcourſe, but to preſent it to him, in a dedication 
conceived in the ſame vehement ſtrain with the ſermon. The 
nation was compoſed of ſuch combuſtible materials, that the. leaſt 


ſpark was ſufficient to kindle the whole into a flame. The con- 


teſts between leaders, for places of truſt, profit, and power, had been 
improved into a ſettled principle, among their reſpective adhe- 
rents. The two parties had been long perſuaded, beyond the hopes 
of conviction, that their antagoniſts were determined to run 
into the moſt dreadful extremities,” and to ruin the nation. The 


Tories believed, that the Whigs intended to eſtabliſh a republican 
ſyſtem of civil government, and to deſtroy the church. The 


He is im- 
peached, 


Whigs were convinced, that the Tories were reſolved to perſecute 
the Diſſenters, and to place the Pretender on the throne. The 
reception given to the ſermon, and the opinions formed of the 
Doctor, were ſuitable to the extravagant paſſions of the two 
parties. The Tories extolled him as a perſon, who ſtood alone 
unſubdued in defence of the church, now on the brink of 
ruin. The Whigs gave him the name of a popiſh perſecutor, an 
enemy to the Revolution, a devoted friend to the Pretender. The 
vehemence of both excited to ſuch a pitch the curioſity of the 
whole people, that forty thouſand copies of the ſermon were 


circulated in the ſpace of a few weeks *. 


THE miniftry, in an evil hour for their own power, ſuffered 
their paſſions, on this occalion, to overcome. their prudence. 
The Earl of Godolphin, in particular, who was perſonally attacked 
in the ſermon, was extremely irritated againſt the preacher. 


* Publications of the times. 
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The leaders of the Whigs, in general, ſhewed great eagernels to, 


puniſh ſeverely, the man who attacked, with ſuch boldneſs, thoſe 
principles which they had held forth ſo long to the world. The 
crown lawyers were conſulted. They declared, that the offence 
was not puniſhable by common law. The more moderate 
part of the miniſtry propoſed, that the ſermon ſhould be only 
burnt, by the order of both houſes, and the author confined 
during the ſeſſion. The moſt violent declared, that a more ſolemn 
puniſhment was neceſſary, to ſtigmatize a crime of ſuch dangerous 
tendency. They propoſed, therefore, an impeachment, as the 
moſt dignified mode of proceeding againſt a man, in whoſe perſon 
they reſolved to puniſh his whole party. Complaint of the ſer- 
mon, was accordingly made in the houſe of commons '. Sacheve- 
rell was ordered to attend, on the fourteenth of December. He 
was taken into cuſtody, and inſtantly impeached. The high- 
church party flew into the moſt violent reſentment. The whole 
people were rouſed to attention, Many were alarmed. The 
emiſſaries of the two parties ſpread the flame with ſucceſsful 
zeal. They neglected their private concerns. The buſineſs of 
the public was neglected. All looked forward with eagerneſs, to 
this one point, as if the fate of the nation depended on the iſſue 
of Sacheverell's impeachment. 


TuzE year ended in the midſt of the ferment, raiſed by 
this extraordinary affair. On the ninth of January 1710, the 
commons exhibited the articles, being four in number, ' againſt 
Dr. Sacheverell. They affirmed, that the Doctor ſuggeſted and 
maintained, that the neceſſary means for eſfectuating the late Re- 
volution, were odious and unjuſtifiable. That the toleration to 
Diſſenters was both unreaſonable and unwarrantable. That the 
church of England was in danger, under the Queen's adminiſtra- 
tion. That there were perſons in office, that endeavoured to 
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overturn the conflitation, and that through the hole f matiages 
ment of affairs, there was a general maladminiſtration and cor- 
ruption. Sacheverell's anſwer was artful and juthicious.” He 
denied the charge in general, but evaded the particulars, "Ti 
replication of the commons employed ſome time. The whole 
courſe of the proceedings was flow ; and the high-church party 
were thus furniſhed with time to gain the people to their fide. 
The clergy in general eſpouſed the cauſe of Sacheverell. The 
pulpits reſounded every where with his praiſe. He was called 
the champion of the eftabliſhed religion, the only perſon who 
ſtood in the breach, againſt the deſigns formed by the Whigs 
againſt the very being of the church. The populace were in- 
flamed into a degree of madneſs againſt the whole party ; and 
the enthuſiaſm, which they had frequently converted to forward 
their own views, was now turned, with redoubled fury, on them- 
ſel ves“. 


To give the more ſolemnity to a matter on which, according to 
the opinions of a majority of the people, the fate of religion de· 
pended, the commons reſolved to affiſt, in a grand committee, at 
the trial. To accominodate this numerous body, Weſtminſter- 
hall was prepared, at a great expence of money and time. At 
length, on the twenty-ſeventh of February, the trial began. 
During three weeks, the time it continued, London was a 
ſcene of riot, anarchy, and confuſion. The populace daily at- 
tended Sacheverell, from his lodgings in the Temple to Weſt⸗ 
minſter-hall; and rent the air with acclamations of applauſe. 
They were even animated to ſuch a pitch of fury, that they 
pulled down ſeveral diſſenting meeting-houfes, threatened ſeveral 
peers of the oppoſite party with violence, and inſulted ſuch 
members of the houſe of commons, as were moſt eager againſt 
their favourite. The trial, in the mean time, proceeded. As 

| » Pablications of the times. | 


1 the 


the Doctor had ae himſelf the * of the ſermon, 
no witneſſes | were produced; ; and the whole time was ſpent” in 
altercation and argument. The managers, appointed by the 
commons, conſiſted chiefly of men in office. They diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves, by defending the late revolution, with obvious, and, at 


any other time, popular arguments. Sacheverell was principally 
defended by his council, by ſhewing that his expreſſions, without 
being wreſted from their true meaning, could not be applied to 
the crimes of which he was accuſed. When the counſel had 
ended the defence, Sacheverell himfelf concluded, with reading 
a ſpeech, in which he juſtified his doQrines with ſome energy 
and a great deal of heat, expreſſing his approbation of the Revo- 
lution, and his reſpect for the reigning Queen and her govern- 


ment !. 


Wren the accuſation and defence were ended, the lords en- 
tered into warm debates. The arguments, on both ſides, partook 
more of the nice diſtinctions of the ſchools, than of that manly 
and deciſive reaſoning, more to be wiſhed for than expected among 
great bodies of men. None defended abſolutely the doctrine of 
non reſiſtance. But ſeveral, though they avowed their concern 
in the late Revolution, affirmed, that thoſe who examined it leaſt 
were its beſt friends. A biſhop ſaid, that a veil ought to be 
thrown over that tranſaction. That men ſhould rather call it a 
vacancy and an abdication, than receive its benefits, as the conſe- 
quence of reſiſtance. The Duke of Leeds improved on theſe 
puerile refinements, in a very long and laboured ſpeech. He 
owned, that he had a great ſhare in the Revolution. But he never 
thought, 
ſettle the crown on the Prince of Orange. He affirmed, that the 
Prince had often told him, that he himſelf had no ſuch thoughts. 
That a diſtinction ought to be made between reſiſtance and revo- 


O Printed ſpeech, | | 
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lution. That vacancy or abdication was the ſubject of the debates 
of the convention ; and that reſiſtance,” a word both dangerous. 
and odious, ought for ever to be forgot. He obſerved, wich pe- 
culiar ſagacity, that had not the attempt ſueceeded, it would have 


certainly been rebellion ; and that, for his. part, he knew no other: 
but hereditary right . 


THovo the arguments, on the other fide, were neither new 
nor, perhaps, concluſive, they were more intelligible and manly. 
The lords, as the reſult of the debate, declared, that the articles 
exhibited by the commons were proved. But they found it diffi- 
cult to determine, what cenſure ſhould be paſſed on Sacheverell. 
Thoſe who argued moſt againſt his doctrines, ſeemed leaſt inclined 
to be ſevere. The populace were already inflamed to a degree of 
fury. Many dreaded perſonal inſults. Some were afraid of 
commotions, which the enemies of the kingdom might improve 
to their own advantage. A few, who thought they had gone too 
far, from a prudent regard to their own intereſt, began dexte- 
rouſly to fall down with the tide. The ſentence, therefore, which 
was paſſed, if not unequal to the guilt of Sacheverell, was cer- 
tainly unſuitable to the dignity of his accuſers and the ſolemnity 


of his trial. He was ſuſpended, for three years, from preaching, 
and his ſermon was ordered- to be burnt by the hands. of the com- 
mon hangman. The famous decree of the univerſity of Oxford, 
paſſed upon occaſion of the Rye-houſe plot, in the year 1683, was 
alſo burnt, by a vote of the lords. This decree,” in an uncommon 
ſtrain of ſervility, recogniſed the doctrine of paſſive obedience and 


non-reſiſtance in the moſt unlimited ſenſe of the words; owned the 


abſolute and indefeaſible rights of Kings, and the unalterableneſs 
of the hereditary ſucceſſion to the crown“. 


WulLx the whole attention of the Britiſh nation was engaged, 
by the proſecution of Dr. Sacheverell, the French continued to 
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make earneſt ſolicitations to the allies, for the reſtoration of the 
public tranquillity. The opening made by Pettekum, the envoy 
of Holſtein; in the end of the year, induced the court of Verſailles 
to offer the ſending plenipotentiaries, to any part in Holland 
or Flanders, the States General ſhould appoint, to enter into im- 
mediate negociations of peace. They propoſed, inſtead of the 
preliminaries ſigned by the allies, in the preceding year, to re- 
duce their own conceſſions into a more comprehenſive, but an 
equally ample form- The French King engaged himſelf to 
acknowledge Charles the Third as King of Spain, to withdraw all 
ſuccours from his grandſon, to forbear ſending him. any future 
aſſiſtance, to forbid his ſubjects to inliſt in his ſervice, to conſent 
that no part of the Spaniſh monarchy ſhould ever be united with 
France. To the Emperor and empire, he promiſed to reſtore the 
city of Strafbourg,. the. town of Briſac, to content himſelf with 
Alſace, in the literal: ſenſe of the treaty of Munſter, to cede the 
town of Landau, to raſe all his fortifications on the Rhine, from 
Baſil to Philipſburg, to acknowledge the King of Pruſſia, and the 
Elector of Hannover. With regard to Great Britain, he en- 
gaged himſelf to acknowledge Queen Anne and the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, to reſtore: Newfoundland, and to. demoliſh the fortifi- 
cations and to ruin the harbour of Dunkirk, to conſent that the 
Pretender ſhould leave the dominions of France. To the States 
he - promiſed -to yield the barrier ſpecified, in their own preli- 
minaries, to confirm his. former offers, with regard to their trade. 
To the Duke of Savoy he granted all the demands of the allies. 
But, in return, he expected, that the Electors of Bavaria and Co- 
logn, ſhould be reſtored to their territories and dignities “. 


Tn EsE propoſals being rejected by the confederates, France made 
additions to her conceſſions. Having obtained paſſes from the 
States, the court of Verſailles diſpatched the Mareſchal d'Huxelles 
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and the Abbe de Polignac, as her plenipotentiaries to conelude a 

peace. Theſe miniſters arrived at Moerdyke, on the ninth of March. 
After various conferences with Buys and Vander Duſſen, the de- 
puties of the States, they opened, on the twentieth of the monck, 
a ſerious negociation of peace at Gertruydenburg. During re- 
peated conferences, with the intervention of ſeveral expreſſes, 
ſent by the plenipotentiaries to Verſailles for further powers, the 
French departed from almoſt all the reſervations they had made, 
in the preliminaries ſent in the beginning of the year to Holland. 
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They agreed to relinquiſh every demand of an equivalent for 


the ceſſion of the/'Spamiſh monarchy. / They offered even a ſubſidy 
of a million of livres, a month, to the allies, till King 'Philip 


ſhould be driven from Spain. They relinquiſhed even Alface'to 
the Emperor; and, as a ſecurity for the performance of the ar- 
ticles of the treaty, engaged to deliver the fortified towns of 
French Flanders, into the hands of the allies. The haughtineſs 
of the States, who had the management of the negociation, in- 
duced their deputies to riſe in their demands, in proportion as 
France increaſed her conceſſions. They inſiſted that Lewis the 
Fourteenth, inſtead of paying a fubſidy towards the war againſt 
his grandſon, ſhould aſſiſt the allies with all his forces, to expel 
him from the throne *. 


In this untoward ſtate of the negociation, the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene, at the requeſt of the Dutch, came 
to give their advice concerning the object of the congreſs. Men 
who profited ſo much by the war, were not likely to haſten the 
concluſion of peace. Their influence with Heinſius, who had 
eſtabliſhed a kind of unlimited power over the councils of 
the States, facilitated the completion of their views. Safe in 
A perſon in whom they had reaſon to place an unbounded con- 
fidence, they contrived to induce the Emperor and the Queen 
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of Great Britain to chrow the whole negociation into the hands CH F. 
of the republic- The characters of the Dutch deputies, Who ma 
naged the conferences at Gertruydenberg, were more calculated 
to embarraſs any negociation, than to bring it to a happy conclu- 

ſion. Buys, was a vain, confident, and tedious man. He miſ- 

took his own loquacity for eloquence; and being paſſionately 

fond of diſplaying this talent, involved his ſubject in figures and 
unmeaning declamation. Vander Duſſen was worſe than a mere 

eypher in the conference; as his ſilence, by being taken for aſſent, 
confirmed his colleague in his impertitiences*. In the hands of 

fuch men, it was not likely that any negociation, however fa- 

vourable the terms might have been for the confederates, could be 

brought to any degree of forwardneſs, before the ſeaſon proper 


for commencing the operations of the campaign. 


WII E ineffectual conferences for reſtoring peace continued at — in 
Gertruydenberg, the allies carried on the war in Flanders, with ; 
an appearance of vigour. The Duke of Marlborough and the 
Prince of Savoy, having aſſembled the army near Tournay, in 

the middle of April, entered the French lines, without reſiſtance, 

and fat down before Douay, in the beginning of May. Arras 
would have been the ſhorteſt way to the heart of France, there 

being no place of ſtrength between that city and Amiens, the 
capital of Picardy. But the generals of the confederates deter- 

mined on the ſiege of Douay, as that place covered-Lifle and the 

reſt of their conqueſts in Flanders, This city, ſtrong in its ſitua- 

tion, but ill fortified,. was garriſoned' with eight thouſand men.. 
The trenches were opened in the firſt week in May, and the fiege 

was not ended till the twenty-ninth of June. The enemy, hav- 

ing aſſembled near Peronne, advanced toward Cambray, with a 

force ſufficient to relieve Douay. But the defeat' of one army 

might endanger the fall of the ſtate ;: and, therefore, the Mare- 
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were broken and diſperſed, the boats and ſtores taken, The 
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{chal de Villars, who commanded the French, after having ad- 
vanced to within cannon ſhot of the allies, thought REG to re- 
tire, leaving Douay to its fate. 


HE obſerved the ſame prudent conduct throughout the whole 
of the preſent campaign. The confederates took ſucceſſively 
Bethune *, St. Venant", and Aire”. The long reſiſtance made by 
thoſe towns, comprehended all the operations of the war, on the 
ſide of Flanders.” The allies gained three places of importance, 
and conquered twelve leagues of a fine country; hut they loſt 
twenty-ſix thouſand men by the ſword, and half their infantry 
was ruined by wounds, diſeaſe, and fatigue * The French ex- 
perienced but one inſtance of good fortune1n the preſent ſummer, 
The garriſon of Ypres cut off a convoy, with military ſtores, 
carried in boats along the Lys, under the command of the Earl 
of Athlone. That nobleman having gallantly defended himſelf 
for ſome time, his whole body of infantry, conſiſting of more 
than one thouſand men, were either ſlain or taken. The cavalry 


victors having carried away whatever was portable, fet fire to the 
magazine of powder. The exploſidn was ſo violent, that ſome 
neighbouring villages were overturned. The earth trembled all 
the way to Valenciennes, and even to St. Quintin, and the Lys 
was ſeparated into two channels, by the opening of the ground 
and its navigation interrupted. | 


THE ſame inactivity which diſgraced former campaigns, conti- 
nued throughout the ſummer, on the banks of the Rhine. The 
French were weakened, by detachments to their army in Flanders. 
The army of the empire, ſlow as uſual in its motions, and un- 
provided with the means of war, were either incapable or unwilling 
to convert to their own advantage, the opportunity offered by the 
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neſs of the enemy. The Elector of Hannover, juſtly judging. of 


the unprepared. ſtate of the Imperialiſts, by their unpardonable 


negligence in former campaigns, declined à command. in which 
nothing could be expected but diſgrace. The war, on the fide of 
Savoy, produced no action of any importance. The diſagreement 


between the Emperor and the Duke ſtill continuing, the latter 
refuſed to take the field in perſon. Count Thaun commanded the 
army. He was oppaſed. an the fide of France, by the Duke of 
Berwick. The vigilance, aQtivity, and conduct of the Duke, diſ- 
appointed all the advantages, Which the allies might have reaſon- 
ably expected from their ſuperior force. But the diſcontent of 
the Duke of Savoy feemed to have extended themſelves to his 
army. They were cold and languid in all their mations, and. 
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bovered, throughout the ſummer, on the frontiers of n | 


without making any effort that deſerved to be named. 


| 1 Hk campaign. bn Spain was ts memorable, by the alter - 
nate defeats of the two pretenders to the throne of that kingdom. 
Philip the Fifth, with an army conſiſting entirely of Spaniatds, 


took the field in the beginning of May. Having paſſed the Segra,: 


he ſat down, an the fifteenth of the month, before Balaguer, and 
raiſed batteries againſt the place. But upon the approach of 
Count Staremberg, he repaſſed the river, and retired to Lerida, 
where. he waited for a reinforcement of troops, from every fide. 
King Charles having, in the mean time, reſolved to meet his rival 
in the field, joined: the army near Balaguer, in the beginning of 
June. Philip, willing to bring the conteſt to a deciſion, paſſed, 
a ſecond time, the Segra. The two armies directing their march to 
_ Almenara, came to a battle, in the neighbourhood: of that place. 
The charge was furious on both ſides. But the victory was ſoon 
decided. The cavalry of Philip were diſperſed in the firſt: ſhock. 


His infantry were driven from the field. He retired with his 
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Philip than their arms. They conſidered Charles the Third as a 
King impoſed upon them by Heretics ; and their attachment to 


three thouſand men. They, however, found means to ſave their 
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broken army, leaving his artillery and greateſt part of his baggage 
to the enemy. His loſs in men was inconſiderable; and he 


found means to collect ſeventeen GA of the ages under 
the cannon of Lerida ". CD 3 Hal 


Tur rout at Altnehaka was but a prelude to a greater misfor- 
tune, which ſoon after fell on the arms of Philip the Fifth. That 
Prince, to cut off the communication between the enemy and 
Caſtile, paſſed the Cinca and marched toward Sarragoſſa. On 
the eighteenth of Auguſt, he fixed his camp within a league 
of that city. The count de Staremberg, one of the moſt able 
generals of the age, commanded the allies. The Marquis de 
Bay, being recalled by Philip from the province of Eſtramadura, 
was placed at the head of the Spaniards. ' The firſt ſought ear- 
neſtly after an opportunity of giving battle. The latter avoided. 
it in vain. The Spaniards were again routed, with the loſs of 


artillery and baggage, though they retired in great diſordet to 
Tudela. The Britiſh troops, under general Stanhope, bore the 
chief ſhare in a victory, which threatened to decide the fate of 
Spain. The victors marched ſtraight to Madrid. Philip quitted, 
a ſecond time, the capital to his rival, and retired: to Valladolid. 
The religious enthuſiaſm of the Caſtilians, together with a rooted. 
averſion to the houſe of Auſtria, under whoſe feeble tyranny; they 
had languiſhed for near two centuries, was of greater benefit to 


his rival roſe in proportion to his misfortunes”. General Stan- 
hope, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of Madrid, was better calculated 
to defeat an enemy, than to gain the affections of the e ee 
The army lived at large upon the people, without order, without 


Y Hiſt, d'Angleterre, tom. iii, Hiſt, d'Eſpagne, tom. ii. 
2 Hiſt. d'Eſpagne, tom. ii, &c. 


moderation, 


moderation, and without Wee They raiſed contributions © * 


on private tas" They pillaged the churches, and {old pub - 
lickly the utenfils of the altar. The ravages of the confederates 


combining with the obſtinacy of the Spaniards, created ſuch a 
dearth of proviſions in Caſtile, that ſeventeen thouſand men, the 
number of which the victors conſiſted, found (remlaives une | 
of ſubſiſting in the kingdoa,.·gdgdgd;ĩßĩ:ẽ⸗ͤʃ og 


Tux inconſiderate ſeverity of the allies, contributed to increaſe Gen. Stan- 
greatly the affections of the Caſtilians for the Houſe of Bourbon. * ＋ * 
On the other hand, the Duke de Vendome, whom the, caprice of Er. n 
the Duke of Burgundy had rendered uſeleſs to France, aſſumed, 
at the requeſt of Philip, the chief command in Spain. The no- 
bility crowded from every fide, with their followers, round the 
ſtandard of a general in whoſe conduct they could confide. To 
theſe were joined thirty-five battalions of French foot, with 
twenty-eight ſquadrons of horſe, detached from Dauphine by the 
Duke of Berwick. The army under Vendome, before the end 
of October, amounted to thirty thouſand men. Another army of 
French, under the Duke de Noailles, aſſembled in Rouffillonywere: - 
preparing to enter Catalonia. Theſe efforts on the ſide of Philip. 
were ſeconded by diſſenſions among the allies. The latter re- 
treated, in a kind of confuſion, toward Catalonia, whither Charles 
had already retired. They divided themſelves, for the benefit of 
ſubſiſtence, into two bodies. Staremberg commanded the moſt 
numerous, and marched in front. Stanhope, with five thouſand 
Britiſh troops, brought up the rear. The latter ſtopt, on the 
eighth of December, at a ſmall unfortified town called Briheuga. 

He was ignorant that hope gives wings to ſoldiers as well as fear. 
The Duke de Vendome had ſwam acroſs. the Tagus with all his 
cavalry, He was juſt at the heels of Stanhope, when that gene- 
ral had. the imprudence to ſhut himſelf up in full ſecurity in the 
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c Har. village of Bilkeuga, Stanheße was inveſted, Wicnotit R368" ef 


. -cfeaje; before he percsived His dutger- He derenved Hütielf with - 
* Aue W but he was at _ forced to aner ar anerecton”, 


Battle of vu. Tar Coutt de Shire; aphtibed of the Gunter of gene. 
| ral Stanhope, retürnhed to his relief with his whole army. But 
this circumſtance, inſtead of ſerving the cauſe of the confederates, 
was productive of freſh misfortunes. He came too late to diſen- 
gage his friends, and he kad advanced too far ts retreat with ſafety 
from his enemies The Duke de Vendome- ftet the allies at Villa. 
Vitioſay about two leagues from the place of Stauhope's fflisfbr- 
tune. He ſearched for an opportunity of engaging the enemy. 
gtaremberg could not avoid” an action. The battle was fierce, 
bloody, and obſtinate. The general of the oonfede rates diſplaytd al 
the courage of the ſoldier, with the talents of à conſummate co. 
mander. After his left was broken and routedphe maintained the 
fight with a ſingle battalion, in the mid of Wich he Had placed 
himſelf. Night, at length, mote than the! efforts of the enemy, 
forced him to make his retreat. THE field of battle, with twenty 
pieces of cannon, two mortars; arid ſome waggbns of prvifions 
and ammunition, remained to Vendome: Three thduſand 6f the 
confederates were ſlain in the action, and as many were taken in and 
near tlie field; But it was rather a retreat than a fliglit. Stäremberg 
had his trophies as well as Vendöme. The hönbürs of Mctory 
were even diſputed by the former. But the ptögreſs of of the 
Spaniards; after the action, aſcertained tht" their claims wette 
better founded. The Duke de Noailles made a conſiderable pto- 
greſs in Catalonia; The efforts of the Marquis de Bay were 
attended with ſome ſucceſs in Eſtramadura- He prevented the 
junction of the Portugueze with the Count de Staremberg, and 
extended his ravages and contributions into the as heart of 
the kingdom of Portugal 
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deſtined to march from, that poet to Spain, a deſcent was 
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the oon fleet, under Sir John Norris and the Dutch adm 


31 


ral Somelidyke,. failed = Barcelona. They arrived, on the 
twenty-1 ourth, b befo re, 1 e toxen of Cette, which fell into their 
hands the next. day. The Duke de Noailles having, upon the 
alarm of the deſcent, marched haſtily from Roadie. with two 
thouſand dragoons, having each a Eat Lolaicr behind, the enemy 
thought proper toquit their conqueſts and t to re-imbark their troops. 
The French cob i. in the mean time, incapable of auag ot a 
fleet, permitted» almoſt all their great ſhips to lie idle, under the 
protection of the forts which defended their harbours. The 
armed veſſels of their ſubjects, and a few ſquadrons of royal 


frigates, interrupted the commerce of the maritime powers in a 


greater degree than in the preceding year. The merchants car- 


ried their complaints to the board of admiralty. But they excuſed 
themſelves by alleging, that the whole navy was employed in 
carrying ſuccours to Spain, and in keeping open an uninterrupted 
communication with the army in Flanders. 


Tu E affairs of the North, which ſuffered ſo great a change by 
the defeat of the King of Sweden, at the battle of Pultowa, in 
the preceding year, continued to wear a face of importance. 
The Swedes, deſerted by their King, were ſurrounded with foes 
on every fide. The Czar made an alarming progreſs in Livonia. 
He took Webourg in Finland, on the twenty-fifth of June, 
Riga ſurrendered on the eleventh of July, the fort of Dunemonde, 
on the twelfth of Auguſt, and Revel, on the firſt of November. 
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— den, had invaded that kingdom 4 and the calamity of a deſtruc. 
tive peſtilence was added to the ravages of war, The Swedes, 
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The King of Denmark profiting by the misfortunes af 98 


aſſuming courage from deſpair, oppoſed the Danes with a body 
of militia, their regular troops being employed againſt the Czar. 
The general Steenbock commanded the new levies of the Swedes, 


| 7 1s be" of Denmark. He had the confidence to ge to 


battle with the enemy *. The Danes were totally routed.” 
loft eight thouſand men, belides wounded, on the field of battle 


Their baggage, their tents, their artillery, paſſed into the hands 
of the victors; and thus Sweden rendered herſelf again formidable 
to her enemies, after a long and unfortunate war, which Had 
deprived her of her ſovereign. Charles the Twelfth continued, 
in the mean time, at Bender, making fruitleſs ſolicitations: to- the 


Porte for aid againſt the Czar his mortal enemy *, 
* March 10. | * © Hiſt, du Nord, tom, ii, ye , 
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Advances towards a peace. A memorial from France, 
Preliminaries of Great Britain.“ Mr. Prior ſent to 


France. Menager ſent privately to London. Prior diſco- 
vered on his return. The preliminaries become public. 
Are defended by the miniſtiry.— - They reſolve upon a peace, —— 
Intrigues of Buys, the Dutch ambaſſador. Elector of Hanno- 
ver oppoſes the peace.——Intriguts of Bothmar. Dangerous 
Jchemes of the M higs and confederates. —— Marlborough's zeal for 
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of parhament.—Tntrigues of the allies and M. W lord; 
declare againſt a peace.—— Duke of Hamilton's patent rejected. 


Proceedings of the compons, . grace of the Duke of 
Marlborough. — Oe of that meaſure. Obſervation on 


his araffer aud FORAKHI" ITT ay Ho 3 SW nend * pew” 


dee $ yg 1 


abroad, the ſtate of affairs at ome, ſuff ered a yery it im- 


e 33 


portant change. The Duke of Mar] ar]þorpugh and the Een! 


Godolphin, having deſeatęd, ſome years I Pt of 
Harley in the cabinet, Bad refglyed tg, hold, by. the means of 


party, the power which "they deſpaired to poſſeſs by. the inclina- 
tion 'bf the ſovereign. "As og as they retained the, aedtions 
of the Queen, the confidence. d W ich their {plengid meaſures b had 


ad «op af 


acquired from the people, was fuſficient to fupport them againſt 


Wa 4s 


the irregular attacks of the two irreconcilable parties, that had 


91 ende 


haraſſed the BY ation! for ſuch a number of Years, with their. conteſts 
and their noi But hen the violence of of the Dutcheſs of Marl- 
borough had deſtroyed that influence, which ſhe had, extende! 


into a kind of tyranny over the timid t IF of her miſtreſs, they 


Digs, the undecifive operations of the e 


nn nr 


found it neceſſary to frengthen themſelves, by forming a <onnex- 
ion with the Whigs. They gained, therefore, the 1 Frag At 
party, by admittin 8 them i into places of truſt and | profit A ; and for- 
tified, by this political alliance; they held 1 their ſovereign in chains, 
The Queen, unable to extricate herſelf from this ſpecies of cap- 
tivity, affected to adopt meaſures en the was 05 * 


— ces 
to guide, 


Tek 1 


Taovcu Harley mba the dne of his fortune were no 
ſtrangers to the ſtate of the Queer? s mind, they could form no 
reaſohable expectations, on any exertion of that Prineeſs for the 
recovery of her authority. They perceived, that a chatge i in the 
ſentiments of the people, was neceſſary to render effectual the 


efforts of the ſovereign. The populace, for many years, had 
been 


QUEEN ANNE _ 


been aniforatly gained to the views of Dey; by the conſtant 
alarms given, from time to time, to their zeal for the proteſtant 
religion. The Whigs, by harping judiciouſly. on this ſtring, had 


frequently taken the cabinet by ſtorm. They had often triumph- 


ed over their political opponents, by the means of popular cla- 
mour, even when that party had formed a great majority in the 
houſes of parliament. The Tories made repeated efforts to take. 
poſſeſſion of an engine, that had ſo much annoyed themſelves. 
The opinion, that the church of England was in danger, from the 
Diſſenters and men of levelling principles, had been propagated 
with great zeal, ever ſince the beginning of the preſent reign. 
The eloquence of the pulpit had been joined to the polemical 


arguments iſſued from the preſs. The eſtabliſhed clergy them- 
ſelves began, through uſe, to believe the doctrine which had been 
firſt propagated for the purpoſes of party. The vulgar gradually 
gave credit to what they heard ſo often and ſo vehemently urged. 
The Queen herſelf, with a credulity not unſuitable to her ſex, was 
alarmed at a tale, which, ſhe thought, was too often repeated not 


to have ſome foundation in fact. F 
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Tux imprudence of the Earl of Godolphin was the means of The impro- 
dence o Oe 


dolphin, 


ſetting fire to a train, that had been laid for ſeveral years. Perſe- 
cution 18 always more ſucceſsful than perſuaſion, i in confirming 
ſpeculative tenets in weak minds. The attack upon Dr. Sache- 
verell, the ſolemnity and length of his trial, the vaſt inequality 

between the accuſers and the accuſed, the vehemence of the 
Whigs, in throwing the whole weight of government i in the ſcale 
againſt a private perſon, raiſed the pity of the people; and that 
paſſion was improved into acts of violence, by the art, perſe- 
verance, and clamours of zealots of the high · church party. The 
current, which had been long changing, ran down with a force, 
that levelled every thing in its courſe. Harley and his followers 
added their own weight to its violence. The Queen herſelf, en- 
Vor. H. M m m couraged 
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„ by the noiſe of the populace, felt gradually down with 
the ſtream. She had been long diſguſted with the behaviour of 
Marlborough. She hated the tyranny and feared the violence of 
his wife. She conſidered herſelf as a kind of priſoner in the hands 
of a family, who had, in a manner clothed themſelves with the 
whole authority of the crown, and ſtruck the ſceptre from her 
hands. With a paſſion natural to all princes, ſhe was averſe to 
the levelling -principles held forth by the Whigs; and, for. the 
ſame reaſon, ſhe abetted thoſe of the Tories. * 


Tuoven the nation was not inflamed againſt the Whigs, to a 
degree ſufficient to deprive them of power, till the ſolemn trial of 
Sacheverell, the Queen aſſumed ſome courage from the colour of 
the times, in the beginning of the preſent year. Mrs. Maſham, 
the new favourite, had a brother, Colonel Hill, who had diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf in the battle of Almanza. The influence of his 


fiſter, more, perhaps, than his merit, had recommended Hill to the 
attention of the Queen; and ſhe ſhewed an inclination to raiſe 
him to the command of a regiment of dragoons, vacant by the 
death.of the Earl of Eſſex. The Duke of Marlborough, who. had 
uninterruptedly poſſeſſed the diſpoſal of all military promotions, 
oppoſed, with obſtinacy, the advancement of Hill, as the brother 
of a woman, who had rendered herſelf odious to himſelf and his 
family. He retired to the country. He threatened to reſign the 
command of the army. He employed his friends to terrify the 
Queen and her favourite, with addreſſes from the parliament. 
The Earl of Sunderland, the Duke's ſon-in-law, then ſecretary 
of ſtate, had formed a deſign to procure a vote of the commons, 
to remove Mrs. Maſham from the Queen's preſence and ſervice. 
Apprized of this intended violence, Hill entreated the Queen to 
deſiſt from her purpoſe in his favour. She complied with his 
requeſt, for the time. But it became evident, that ſhe was re- 
b * Jan. 23s. 17 196 
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THE laid which had ſeized the nation, upon the rial of Sache- _ _ 
verell, ſoon furniſhed the enemies of the family of Marlborough Ye 
with the means of diveſting them of their power. Harley and 
his aſſociates having free acceſs to the Queen, through her fa- 
vourite, turned events, as they gradually roſe,” to their ow 
advantage. The changes, which ſoon after became general, were 
begun in the middle of April. The Duke of Shrewſbury, who 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the debates coneerning Sacheverell, 
againſt the miniſtry, was made chamberlain *, in the room of the 
Earl of Kent, who had reſigned that office upon his being raiſed 
to the dignity of a Duke. The promotion of Stirewſbury was 
confidered as a prelude to the fall of the miniſtry; The people were 
induftriouſly prepared for an important change. The principles of 
the Whigs were, every where, repreſented as dangerous to mo- 
narchy and deſtructive to the church. The Tories, by poſſeſſing 
by far the greateſt portion of the lands of the kingdom, were ſaid 
to poſſeſs the beſt title to power; Thoſe who formed the monied 
intereſt were called new men, that owed their very exiſtence to 
the misfortunes of the ſtate, They deſcended from general 
obſervations on parties, to accuſations of particular perſons. They 
affirmed, that the miniſtry, conſiſting chiefly of one family, had 
excluded all others from every influence and power in the ſtate; g 
while they held the Sovereign herſelf in the moſt abject ſlavery, 

They ſhewed, that naval affairs were abſolutely neglected. That 
the war in Spain was ſacrificed to the glory of the Duke of Marl- 
borough in Flanders. That the conqueſts of that general pro- 
duced no advantage to the nation. That his power was 
tormidable, his wealth immenſe, his connexions extenſive; and 


> Hiſt, d Angleterre, MS, 1710. « April 14. 
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that his exceſive attachment to the intereſts of the States of the 


L—— United Provinces, founded, perhaps, on thoſe ſelfiſh paſſions to 


1710. 


. 


Sunderland 
diſmiſſed, 


which he was ſubject, was ſufficient to render him 8 of 
being capable of the worſt deſigns . 


Tove 1 the Duke. of Marlborough, nor the Earl of 


Godolphin were any longer ſtrangers to the bad terms on which 


they ſtood with the Queen, they derived ſome hopes of the con- 
tinuance of their power from her fears. But when, on the 
fourteenth of June, the ſeals were taken from the Earl of Sun- 
derland, neither they nor the nation could entertain any doubt, 
that a total change was near. The removal of the Earl from his 
office, elevated his enemies as much as it depreſſed his friends. The 
Tories crowded the preſence of the Queen with addreſſes and 
congratulations on her conduct. They extolled her Majeſty for 
aſſerting her juſt prerogative. They rejoiced, they ſaid, at her 
having emancipated herſelf from the caprice and tyranny of an 
inſolent junto, who had kept her in dependence and chains. The 
Whigs, on the other ſide, though at firſt they yielded to their 
deſpair, endeavoured to ſupport themſelves: with the people, in 
oppoſition to the Queen. They ſuggeſted and propagated a 
notion, that the credit of the nation. wholly depended on the lord- 
treaſurer. They affirmed, that the ſucceſs of the war had pro- 
ceeded from the abilities and the aſtoniſhing good fortune of the 
Duke of Marlborough, To ſupport. the firſt of thoſe maxims, 
they contrived to fink the price of the national ſtocks, by with- 
drawing their own money from the funds, with every ſymptom 
of conſternation and panic. The directors of the bank of Eng- 
land were, at the ſame time, induced by the party to repreſent 
to the Queen, the danger 50. to attend the N of her 
Principal ſervants. | 


Publications of the times. 


WHILE 
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WHILE the Whigs involved the monied intereſt at home, in 


their own cauſe, the Duke of Marlborough endeavoured to ſup- 


port the tottering authority of the party, by the interpoſition p 
of foreign powers. The Emperor and the States, attentive o 
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Foreign 


f powers inter- 
poſe for the 


themſelves to the domeſtic affairs of Great Britain, liſtened miniſtry. 


readily to the ſuggeſtions of the Duke, and employed their good 
offices with the 'Queen. The Count de Gallas, the imperial 
miniſter, and Vrybergen the Dutch envoy, repreſented to her 
Majeſty, the bad conſequences which might reſult to the affairs 
of the grand alliance from a change in her ſervants, They 


affirmed, that even rumours ſpread of her intentions of placing: 
the management of her affairs in other hands, had already filled 
the confederates with jealouſies and ſuſpicions, and raiſed the 
confidence and expectations of their enemies. Though the Queen 


aſcribed theſe unuſual interpoſitions of other States, more to the 
arts of the Duke of Marlborough than to their zeal for the com- 
mon cauſe, ſhe diſſembled her reſentment. She made anſwer to 


the Count de Gallas, that whatever change ſhe might make at 
home, the Duke of Marlborough ſhould continue to "REP the. 


war abroad. I 


TH1s unuſual effort, inſtead of ſerving the party, was turned 
againſt them, with ſucceſs, by their political enemies. Severe 
reflections were made upon the Emperor and the Dutch, for 
preſuming to interfere in the internal affairs of a great and inde- 
pendent kingdom. The Tories inveighed, with vehemence, 
againſt Marlborough, as the ſource from whom this freſtr affront 
to the Queen had ſprung. The Duke, on his part, was equally 
enraged. His paſſion overcame: that coolneſs of behaviour and 
deliberate addreſs, which ſupplied, in his character, the abſence 
of great parts. He ſeemed reſolved, by a ſudden and great 
effort, to triumph over his enemies, and to „ himſelf upon 


0 Hiſt, of Queen Anne. Hitt, d'Angleterre. 
the 


1 
offers his ſer- 
vices to the 
Pr etender „ 
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the Queen. When he received intelligence: of the intended dic. 

grace of Sunderland, he wrote inſtantly to the Duke of Berwick, 

and offered his ſervices to the court of St. Germains. Though he 
had often diſappointed, before, the hopes of the excluded. family, 
they reſolved to treat him with attention and an appearance of con- 
fidence. They thought they could truſt his preſent profeſſions, as 
he was obliged to form new engagements, for his own ſafety, 
Beſides, they were afraid, that ſhould they ſlight his advances, he 
would attach himſelf. to the houſe of Hannover. The Pretender 
himſelf was, at the time, ſerving the campaign in Flanders, under 
the Mareſchal de Villars. The exiled Queen wrote, therefore, 
an anſwer to Marlborough ; and Villars tranſmitted it to his ad- 
verſary by a trumpet *. 


IN this letter, which was written with a degree of judgment 
and ſpirit, ſhe expreſſed her joy that Marlborough continued 
firm to the promiſes which he had ſo often made to her huſband 
and her ſon. She was, however, ſurpriſed to find that he enter- 
tained thoughts of quitting his high command. © Your retreat,“ 
ſhe ſaid, will render you uſeleſs to your friends, and an eaſy 
prey to your enemies. You are too large a mark to be miſſed by 
the ſhafts of malice. The ſafety of your opponents conſiſts in 
your ruin. They will reduce the army, where you have ſuch 


great influence. They will fill all the branches of the revenue 


with their creatures. The credit of the new officers, the influence 
of their preachers, the weight of the treaſury, will nor fail to 
return a new parliament very different from the preſent. Throw 
not, therefore, away the means of ſupporting yourſelf and of 
aſſiſting your friends. You are loſt if you quit your employ- 
ments. But there is great difficulty in keeping them with dig- 
nity. Intereſt itſelf now declares for your honour. You cannot 
be in ſafety without doing juſtice, nor preſerve your greatneſs 
June 20. 5 Stuart- papers, 17 10. hs 


without 
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without diſcharging your duty. The time is precious to you, 
and important to my fon, You defire us to apply to Mrs. Ma- 
ſham, the new favourite of the Princeſs Anne. How can we, my 
Lord, apply to a ſtranger? Mrs. Maſham owes us no obliga- 
tions. She has neither pledged her faith, nor promiſed her 
aſſiſtance. You have repeatedly done both, my lord; and now 
it is in your power to place my ſon in a condition to protect 
yourſelf *,” 


THOUGH this letter had no deciſive effect on Marlborough, he 
continued to hold a friendly communication with the Pretender. 
He wrote, repeatedly, concerning him, to Villars. He ex- 
preſſed, on many occaſions, an anxious concern for his health 
and the proſperity of his affairs. His own ſituation became 
every day more critical and perplexed. Anne, ſupported by 
the vehemence of the Tories, and the counſels of Harley, no 
longer diſguiſed her deſign of ridding herſelf of the Whigs. 
On the eighth of Auguſt, the Earl of Godolphin received a 
meſſage from the Queen, to break his ſtaff as lord-trea- 
furer of Great Britain. The treaſury was immediately put 
in commiſhon, The Earl Powlet was conſtituted the chief at 
the board. But the ſecret of affairs was known to lie in the 


hands of Robert Harley, made chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This change in the treaſury: was the forerunner of alterations in 


the other departments of the ſtate. The Lord Somers, the pre- 
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ſident of the council, being diſmiſſed, was ſucceeded, on the 


twenty-firſt of September, in that high office,, by the Earl of 
Rocheſter, maternal uncle to the Queen. Boyle, ſecretary of 
ſtate, prevented his diſgrace, by a. voluntary reſignation of the 
ſeals. Theſe were placed in the hands of St. John, formerly 
ſecretary at war. The Duke of Devonſhire left his place of 
lord-ſteward of the houſhold, to. the Duke of Buckingham.. The: 


Stuart. papers, 17 10. Ii Ibid;. 
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Wy firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, reſigned. The Duke of 
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Earl of Orford; better known under the name of Admiral Ruſſel, 


Marlborough would have been alſo diſmiſſed ; but his reputation 
was to0 high with the nation to render ſafe his immediate diſ- 


grace . 


Tux removal of the Earl of Wharton, from the government 
of Ireland, was a falutary piece of juſtice to that kingdom. This 
nobleman, though poſſeſſing diſtinguiſhed talents, had been 
uniformly obnoxious to the virtuous of both parties, on account 
of an abandoned profligacy of principle, which he was at no 
pains to conceal from the world. In a contempt of all religion, 
he made an idle parade of infidelity. Impatient of reſtraints of 
any kind, he avowed himſelf the enemy of all government. To 
be connected with a party was neceſſary, in a country where pre- 
ferment was gained, like victories, by the force of numbers. ' He' 
adhered, therefore, to the Whigs, as a line more ſuitable for the 
exertion of his talents. In the management of mobs, in the 
tumults of elections, in reconciling the inconſiderate and ſanguine 
to his views, by baits of profligate pleaſures, the Earl of Whar- 
ton had no equal. In his exhibitions in the houſe of lords, he 
poſſeſſed a ready, rather than a ſolid eloquence. His imagination 
was quick, his ſatire poignant, his wit fertile, but coarſe. He 
often ſpoke what are familiarly called 600D THINGS, as he was 
afraid of ſaying nothing that was bad. Having acquired the 
reputation of a Wit, he endeavoured to ſupport it on every occa- 
ſion ; and, with an incontinence ſuitable to thoſe who graſp at 
fame, in that way, frequently ſacrificed his beſt friends to a joke. 
He was, however, ſo uſeful to his party, that he was encouraged 
even by the graver heads of the Whigs; and thus, with talents 
which could ſcarce gain him bread in any other line, he became 
conſiderable in politics. To repair his fortune, which he had 


* Fiſt, of Europe, 1710, 
| ſquandered, 
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ſquandered, he alleged, in the ſervice of the party, he was ſentto © fa P. 


Ireland ; and if his purpoſe was not anſwered, it was rather fo 
want of time than aſſiduity. 1710. 


l 


The Duke of Marlborough, of his whole party, remained — 05 I 


alone in office. But notwithſtanding this complaiſance toward ley of Jaco- 
bitiſm. 


the perſon of Marlborough, he was not capable of ſuppreſſing his 
reſentment againſt Harley, his mortal enemy. Though he 
himſelf was in the moſt intimate correſpondence with the court 
of St. Germains, he accuſed the new miniſtry to the EleQor of 
Hannover, as fully determined to reſtore the Pretender. In a 
letter to his Electoral Highneſs, on the thirteenth of Auguſt, he 
profeſſes his attachment to his family; © with which,” he ſaid, 
] conſider thoſe of my country and of all Europe inſeparably 
connected. I hope the Engliſh nation will not permit themſelves 
to be impoſed upon by the artifices of Harley and his aſſociates. 
Their conduct leaves no room to doubt of their deſign of placing 
the pretended Prince of Wales on the throne. We feel too much 
already their bad intentions and pernicious deſigns. But I hope 
to be able to employ all my attention, all my credit, and all my 
friends, to advance the intereſt of the Electoral family, to prevent 
the deſtructive counſels of a race of men, who eſtabliſh principles 
and form cabals, which will mfallibly overturn the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and with it the liberty of their country and the ſafety 
of Europe.“ Theſe aſſurances derive their importance from the 
preſent circumſtances of the, perfon by whom they were made. 
When Marlborough accuſed Harley of Jacobitiſm to the Elector, 
he himſelf was buſy in making profeſſions of attachment, through 
the Mareſchal de Villars, to that very pretended Prince, whoſe 
ſucceſſion to the throne was to have enſlaved Britain and ruined 
Europe. | 7 | 191 


. Original letter, Hannover-papers, 1710. m Stuart-papers, 1710. 
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N | 0 HAP. Tar total change of the Britiſh miniſtty alartied the alli6s/ and 
y C-—— encouraged the houſe of Bourbon. The States, in particular, 


Uneaſin fs of Entertained no doubt but that the Queen, in changing her chuneile, 

1 would change alſo her meaſures. Her ambaſſador, the Viſcount 

French. Townſhend, aſſured them, in vain, that his miſtreſs repoſed the ſume 

confidence in the Duke of Marlborough, and continued the ſame 

firmneſs with regard to the common cauſe. The jealouſy and ap- 

prehenſions of the confederates were too ſtrong to be removed by 

aſſurances. The Dutch regretted ſincerely the opportunities they 

had loſt, by which they might have obtained great advantages to 

themſelves, and have the honour of reſtoring peace to- Europe. The 

French were as little able to conceal their gladneſs, as the allies 

were to diſguiſe their uneaſineſs. They flattered: themſelves with 

the proſpect of an immediate peace; as the Tories, who row 

ruled every thing, had long declared themſelves averſe from an un- 

profitable war, The court of St. Germains, and particularly the 

Earl of Middleton, repreſented to Lewis the Fourteenth, that he 

was miſtaken in his expectations from the Tories. He told him, 

that it was a matter of indifference to Lewis, whether high- church 

or low-church prevailed. Both, he ſaid, were equally the enemies 

of France; and he even affirmed, that the Jacobites themſelves 

were highly averſe from the intereſts of a court, who made no 

efforts in favour of the perſon whom they deemed Wee lawful 
ſovereign *. 
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Views and Taz: diſcouraging infinuations of the court of St. Germains, 
mom Pr*p*- though juſt, proceeded from the ſanguine hopes which they them- 


ſelves had formed, on the ſtate of opinions in Great Britain. 

They affirmed, in their memorials, that the two parties concurred 

in prineiples ſuitable to the reſtoration of the excluded family. 

The church held forth, avowedly, that the crown was unalienable 

and hereditary. The Preſbyterians followed, they ſaid, the argu- 
* Stuart-papers, 1710, 

6 * ments 
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ments of their opponents, with a plain inference, that the Revo- 
lution itſelf was. a-rebellion. The two parties, they affirmed, 
ſeemed to agree, that the Princeſs Anne, for ſo they called the 
Queen of Great Britain, had no title to the throne. They urged, 
therefore, that this was the proper time for the King, for ſuch 
was the high title they beſtowed on the Chevalier de St. George, 
to make his appearance in Britain. The Duke of Marl- 
borough adviſed them, in vain, againſt any hoſtile attempt on 
Great Britain : a meaſure, he affirmed, which could not fail to 
unite the parties. He averred, that the inveteracy exhibited by 
every parliament, and the union which appeared among the people 
upon the intelligence of any invaſion, proceeded from a rooted 
averſion to France, more than from want of affection to the ex- 
cluded family. He conſidered the removal of the Chevalier de 
St. George from France, as a great ſtep toward his reſtoration ; 
and that circumſtance, he ſaid, was one of the advantages W 
the pretended Prince would derive from a peace. 


Tux Chevalier himſelf coincided in opinion with Marlborough. 
He perceived, that France had ſcarce ever any ſerious intention 
to reſtore his family, He knew, that at preſent, ſhe was inca- 
pable of ſerving him to effect, had ſhe even been willing. He, 
therefore, earneſtly wiſhed for peace; and no article, he faid, 
could pleaſe him more, than the requiſition of Great Britain, to 
remove him from the dominions of France. His miniſter, the 
Earl of Middleton, was of a different opinion. He endeavoured 
to argue the court of Verſailles to undertake another attempt up- 
on Scotland. The Scots,“ he ſaid, in general, favoured the 
hereditary line. None had deſerted the party, after the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of the laſt enterpriſe. No ſecret had been ever better kept, 
No accuſers appeared, no witneſſes could be found to condemn.” 

* Stuart-papers, Aug. 2, 1710. bid. 1 1710. I Staart- papers. e Ter. 
. 7 Chey. de St. Groth to Middleton, Jay 25, 1710. 
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He obſerved, © that in England two parties were animated, to 
an extreme, againſt each other. That the high-church main- 
tained non-refiſtance, as a tenet of religion; and that the heredi- 

tary deſcent of the crown is a law ſo fundamental, that it cannot 

be changed by act of parliament. That the low-church, inſtead 

of arguing againft theſe principles, affirmed, that the conſequence 
of the firſt is, that the government, ever ſince the Revolution, 

was an ufurpation ; and that the Pretender muſt be acknowledged 

lawful King, is the inference to be drawn from the ſecond. The 
people,“ he continues, © are mere ſpectators of this polemical con- 

teſt. They conclude, that both are in the right; and that the 

Queen herſelf, by favouring the high-church party, ts en 

in the intereſt of her brother.“ 


ALL the friends of the excluded family, as well as the Duke of 
Marlborough, aſſured the court of St. Germains, that patience 
only was neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh them on the Britiſh throne. 
They wiſhed them to detach themſelves from France, as the only 
means to reconcile thoroughly the nation to their claims. Mid- 
dleton, notwithſtanding, ſolicited a ſecond invaſion of Scotland. 
He demanded only three thouſand men from the court of Ver- 
ſailles, and that conſiſting entirely of the Iriſh in the French 
ſervice. They were the beſt calculated for the enterpriſe, he ſaid, 
as they ſpoke the language of the Highlanders, and were accuſ- 
tomed to the hardy manner of living, peculiar to the inhabitants 
of mountainous countries. The number of troops demanded, 
could, he continued, create no jealouſy. They were only ſufficient 
to protect the perſon of the Pretender, till a treaty for his even- 
tual ſucceſſion to the throne, after the death. of his ſiſter, ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed with the Britiſh court. The court of France, either 
incapable of ſparing any foree, or unwilling to riſk their troops 
and their ſhips in an enterpriſe which appeared uncertain in its 


conſequences, paid little attention to theſe ſuggeſtions, Middle- 
; | ton 
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ton was ſuffered to ,amuſe himſelf, in ſecret, with the viſions of 
future advantage to his maſter, which he formed on the ſpecula- 
tive arguments of the contending parties in Britain!“ 15511 

Tuouon the court of St. Germains Ae litle faith 5 in the 
profeſſions of the Earl of Godolphin, they loſt the chief ſupport of 
their cauſe, when that miniſter was forced to retire. His attach- 
ment to the family of Stuart, though cautiouſly and ſucceſsfully 
concealed from the world, was certainly, next to his inherent 
timidity, the ruling paſſion of his mind. He is ſaid to have only 
regretted his diſgrace, as it deprived him of the power of ſerving 
effectually the excluded line. He declared to his intimate friends, 
that he had been always in unhappy circumſtances. That, being 
firſt diſtreſſed by the Tories, he was forced to throw himſelf into 
the hands of the Whigs. That his whole miniſtry had been 
ſpent in a ſtruggle with the latter party; and when he ſaw him- 
ſelf entirely maſter of his meaſures, he was turned out of his 


office, by an event as trivial as it was unexpected. He hoped, 
however, he ſaid, that Harley would reſtore the King, for ſo he 


called the Pretender. But HE will make France neceſſary to 


that meaſure. I deſigned to have done the buſineſs alone; and 
to ſhew the French how poorly they had treated that unfortunate 
Prince, and how little they deſerved at his hands 


CoNcERNING Godolphin's project for the reſtoration of the 
Stuarts, ſome judgment may be formed, from the papers and 
propoſals of that family. The Duke of Marlborough had ſigni- 
hed to the Marquis de Torcy, in the negociations for peace in the 
year 1709, that it was for the intereſt of the Pretender to remove 
from France. He propoſed, at the ſame time, to procure for 
him, from the Britiſh nation, a ſum equal to that which he re- 
ceived, for his ſupport, from the court of Verſailles; and to make 
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ſtipulation with the allies, for his ſecure retreat, either i in Holland 
or Flanders. Provided with a kind of revenne, ſeparated from the 
influence of a nation whom the ſubjects of his anceſtors abhorred, 
and divided only by a narrow channel from Britain, the Pretender 
would have found little difficulty in tranſporting himſelf f into 
Scotland, and in appearing in that country at the head of a nume 
rous body of his adherents. The reduction of the army to a 
ſmall number, upon the re- eſtabliſhment of peace, would have 
left the kingdom in a ſtate ſufficiently defenceleſs to juſtify the 
miniſter, in entering into a treaty with a perſon, whoſe Aan 
were favoured by a very great party in the nation. The natural 
moderation of his own character, his want of ambition, his rior 
engagements with Marlborough and Godolphin *, and even the 
improbability of his prevailing by force alone, would hay ve in- 
duced-the pretended Prince to accept ſuch terms, as the Queen 
and the nation might chooſe to impoſe. He was, by no means, 
ſo. jealous as his father, with regard to the hereditary deſcent and 
indefeafible rights of the crown. He would have been well 
pleaſed to have received it as the gift of the people. He would 
have been contented to accept of the throne of Scotland, or to 
have his name joined with that of Anne, in the royal title of 
Great Britain; while the whole authority ſhould remain, during 
life, in her hands. He would, perhaps, have reſted ſatisfied with 
an acknowledgment of his title as Prince of Wales, and the 


eventual ſucceſſion of the crown upon his fiſter's death *. 


Hap his ſecret deſigns and intrigues remained unknown to the 
world, the Earl of Godolphin might have been tranſmitted to 
poſterity, with an - unblemiſhed character. He was born with 
extenſive talents. A long experience had, in a particular manner, 
qualified him for the great line of buſineſs. He underſtood the 
intereſts of the ee the genius of che people, the fernere a 
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of pertieular men, as well as ; the 1 of parties. In his 
public capacity, he was frugal of the money of the nation, with 
out cramping its exertions with penury. An cconomiſt of his 
private fortune, without the leaſt tincture of avarice. Though 
forbidding in his addreſs, through the ſtern gravity of an ha- 
bitual ſilence and an ungraceful manner, he gained mankind by 
the apparent ſincerity of his character. He never kept ſuitors in 
an unprofitable ſuſpence. He promiſed nothing that he was not 
reſolved to perform. He conſidered diſſimulation as an unmanly 
breach on veracity. He refuſed, with frankneſs, where he could 
not ſerve with generoſity. In the common line of buſineſs, he 
ſhewed: ſuch undeviating attention to juſtice, that thoſe who were 
diſappointed by his deciſions, could not. with-hold their eſteem 
from his impartial conduct. Though he found it neceſſary to 
diſguiſe his own principles, he never affected to poſſeſs thoſe of 
others, to gain either their ſupport or their favour. Political timi- 
dity was the greateſt defect of his mind. That paſſion overcame 
frequently, in his public tranſactions, that ſineerity which he uni- 
formly obſerved in his private conduct. The weakneſs which 
induced him to adhere, in his opinions, to the excluded branch of 
the houſe of Stuart, was a kind of virtue. He was firſt placed 
in the line of fortune and ambition by that family; and their 
confidence in his fidelity and attachment, contributed to con- 


tinue that gratitude, which he owed for their many and great 
favours. 
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— D— the Emden of Godolphin was highly eee 


to che family of Stuart, it was alſo productive of bad conſequences 


to his country. That weakneſs being generally known to the 
leaders of the two, parties, their elamour and preſumption roſe in 
proportion to their hopes from the; miniſter's fears, The views 
of the Whigs and Tories being the ſame, though their profeſſions 
to the world were different, they had both recourſe to the ſame 
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of deſigning men, were turned, with peculiar ſucceſs, againſt a 
miniſter deſtitute of courage. Though government had acquired, 
from the very misfortunes of the people, the means of quieting 


ſtrength, in a degree ſufficient to remain ſteady and unmoved, 
amidſt the noiſe of an offended populace. Godolphin, yielding to 
his fears, neglected to procure an honourable; and advantageons 
peace for his country, already. ſtaggering under the very: weight 


of her victories. He knew; that a meaſure ſo important, would 


furniſh the diſcontented with the means of inflaming the nation 
and this, together with his ſubſerviency to the views of the Duke 


of Marlborough, induced him to neglect an nee, of "ORE 


with ſplendour, a ſucceſsful war. 


THz diſgrace of the Earl of Godotphin was conſidered, by his 
party, as the certain prelude of their own total fall. Their ſpirit 
ſeemed to have vaniſhed with their good fortune. Few had the 
courage to continue in oſſice. Fewer ſtil! had the boldneſs to retire 
with dignity. They quitted, one by one, their places, without atiy 
concert of oppoſition, or even deſign of revenge. They carried 
their reſignations further than their enemies either expected or 
wiſhed, The Queen ſignified her inclination, that the Lord 
Cowper ſhould continue chancellor, He derived, perhaps, this 
favour from his inſignificance. But he alſo retired ”. The Tories 
purſued their victory, through every branch and department of 


government. All the relations, creatures, and dependents of the 


former miniſtry, were diſmiſſed every where. The Revolution 
itſelf; it was with juſtice! obſerved; had not made ſuch à total 
change among the ſervants of the crown. The Duke of Mar- 
borough remained alone of his whole party. But he owed this 
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mark of diſtinction to his n high reputation, mare than to any 
forbearanee of his enemies. They had already determined on bis 
fall. Time was only wanting * * the People to the * 
bon of ſo great a commander. | 
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Tur total change in the, ſervants of. the crown, "als not, 
however, to be altogether aſcribed to Harley. His maxim of 
government was evidently to trim between the parties. To gain 
the Tories, but not to loſe entirely the Whigs. But ſuch was the 
inveteracy, which a long ſeries of animoſities had created on both 
ſides, that neither wauld be content with any thing leſs than the 
whole power and influence of the ſtate. His own friends were, 
upon the preſent occaſion, likely to become Harley's greateſt 
enemies. He had. reſolved to place St. John and Harcourt, in the 
offices they had formerly loſt. To make the firſt ſecretary at war, 
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and the laſt attorney- general. But St. John inſiſted upon being 


made ſecretary of ſtate, and Harcourt would be content with 
nothing leſs than the great ſeal. Harley, willing to retain the 
Whigs in theſe offices, refuſed to comply. They threatened to 


retire to che countrys and to leave him to the mercy of his ene- 


mies. Some leaders of che Tories interfered. They repreſented 


to him, that his trimming conduct would deprive him of his beſt 
friends. He yielded, at length, to their deſire. But he was ſo 
much offended, eſpecially with Harcourt, that though he raiſed 
him to the. place of chancellor, he neuer admitted him into the 
ſecret of affairs. He would probably have done the fame with 
St. John. But the latter underſtood the French "wy and 


was neceſſary in the an . of nes 
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Bur the people, now, were ncaa. on ** ade. The 
flame, which Sacheverell's trial had raiſed, was kept up, with 


great addreſs. The clergy conſidering his cauſe their own, made 
che pulpits reſound with his praiſe, while they thundered ven- 
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C Wa * geance againſt tas: enemies. In a progreſe, which! he malle to 
Wales, perhaps with a deſign of continuing the ferment agalnſt 
7% the Whigs, he was followed, every where, by the whole country, 
on horſeback, Mayors, magiſtrates, whole corporations attended 
him, in their robes and formalities, in the towns through which 
he paſſed.” The populace met him-on every road, with white 
Eknots in their hats, with ſprigs of laurel gilt with gold, while tlie 
hedges, on either, ſide, were dreſſed with flowers.” Though no 
deſign of calling a new parliament' was as yet made public, the 
reception given to Sacheverell was Baliasted as a Kind of prepa- 
ration for that event. The people being, at length, prepared for 
the meaſure, the parliament was diflolved;* on the twenty-firſt! of 
September. The elections were carried on every where with 
unuſual violence and noiſe. The mob, encouraged by the new 
miniſtry and the Tories, became outrageous in the cities and 
boroughs. The general cry was raiſed ſo effectually againſt the 
Whigs, that they were excluded, wherever the votes N 
either on wo inclinations or . vr the „ ger net be. 


Aſſurances of Troven the new- miniſtry: derived: Wei Mn, in aun 

3 m- meaſure, from the principles of the high- church party, in favour 
of the hereditary deſcent of the crown, they reſolved to reconcile 
the houſe of Hannover to their own elevation. The letters of 
their leaders to the electoral family, form a curious inſtance of the 
inſincerity of the profeſſions. of party-men. The, Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, whoſe principles in favour of the Stuarts were known, 
avowed, with yehemence, an inviolable attachment to the parlia- 
mentary ſettlement of the crown. The Duke of Buckingham, 
who held an uninterrupted communication and corteſpondence 
with the court of St. Germains and their agents, affirmed, with le 
peculiar modeſty, to the Elector, that he had been perſecuted by 
the Whigs, for his attachment to the proteſtant fucceflion *. The 


Duke of Leeds, who, in the debates concerning Sacheverel], had 12 


d Buckingham to the Ele ctor, Sept. 2, 1710. Hannover- papers. Imo 
x almo 
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almoſt in expreſs terms, called the Revolution a rebellion, and © TA P. 
declared that he knew no riglit but an hereditary right, made the 
armeſt profelions of regard to the intereſia of che family rf 
Brunſwick: Harley himſelf conſidered as the head of the ne, 
miniſtry, in adhering to the prineiples of preſbytery, in which he 
was bred, was, perhaps, more ſincere, though not leſs ſervile, in 
the advances which he made to the preſumptive heirs of the 
crown. St. John, in a convenient abſence of attachment to both” 
ſides, fellowedzund avoid e 3 _ his nnen 


in office. AE 4 * £391 _ OF” 
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attachment. He was at the time, through the means of his wife, i 1 
in actual correſpondence with the court of St. Germains, and, * 


g 
from principle, a friond to the family uf Stuart : Al aſſured his i 
Electoral Highineſs, that the new miniſtry-were zealous for ſup- 1 
porting the grand alliance to its utmoſt extent; to proſecute the WW 

war, to obtain an honourable peace, and to ſecure effectually the N | 
ſucceſſion in tlie houſe of Hannover They employed their | i 
creatures to confirm, to the Princeſs Sophia, the aſſurances which 0 
they made to her ſon. A Doctor Hutton contained their argu- Wl. 
ments, in a ſeries of tedious letters of his own*. The Queen | | i i 
herſelf, though her attachment to her brother was then ſuſpected, | 8 
F and now is known, joined her ſervants in aſſutances of zeal for the 1 
q proteſtant ſueceſſion. To prevent every inquietude in the | 
electoral family, ſhe appointed the Earl of Rivers, her ambaſſador | l 

| to the court of Hannover, to aſſure them, that the changes which | 4 
de had made, would prejudice, in en oY aQts _ for 1 
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CHAP, Tur agents of the new) mitiſtry had the addteſa, to render 
— their predeceſſors, ſuſpected, by the electoral family. The free 
The Whigs principles of government, which they had advanced in the Yebates 
fh coopcerning Shcheverell;; Had bean- induſtricuſiy tepreſentod to che 
court of Hannover, as irrefitagable; proofs of their averſion to 
monatchy. The Whigs were alarmed at the credit given to their 
adverſaries in à matter which muſt hurt their own influence, 
with' a family that was one da deſtined do wear. the.trown. Tbe 
Earl of Sunderland and the Lordi Halifax were employed: by the 
party, to undeceive the Elector of Hannover. The avenues to 
the court of that Prince were ſo beſet with the emiſlaries of the 
Traories, that the two lords were obliged. to, write their thoughts 
in oy pher. They endeavoured to explain, that they had been 
always for a parliamentary right to the crown. They. diſclaimed 
with a degree of ſcorn, all republican or antimonarchical prin- 
ciples They affirmed, that the high maxims of the Tories, pre- 
pared the way for the Prince of Wales to mount the throne. 
That the Whigs oppoſed theſe; maxims, with arguments fuitable 
to republicaniſm, merely to ſerve the family of Hannover; whoſe 

_ could not t be: ſo wheat — on ___ 'other Ce 


ttt T H 

n DuRING theſe. We ingwer of "oY two parties, the new 

ment, parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter, | The Queen, coming to 
the houſe of peers, on the twenty-fifth of November, Sir Simon 
Harcourt, now lord - keeper of the great ſeal; ſignified to the 
commons her Majeſty's plea ſure, chat they ſhould chooſe a ſpeaker. 
Theit choice, ds. was expected from their principles, fell on Wil- 
liam Bromley, a perſon remarkably attached to the high-chutch 
party. The Queen having fignified, in her ſpeech, the reſolution 
ſhe had taken of proſecuting the war with the utmoſt vigour, 
eſpecially in Spain, demanded ſuitable ſupplies. To remove 


every jealouſy that might ariſe in the nation, ſhe reſolved, ſhe 


i Hannover-papers, Nov, 14, 1710, 


ſaid, 


417194 QUEEN ANN E. 


ſaid, to {et forth plainly her intentions. Slie was determined, the 
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aſſured her parliameat, to ſupport and encourage the church Of Cam 


829 — — 1710. 


England, to preſerve the conſtitution according to the Union, to 


maintain the indulgence allowed by law to ſcrypulous conſciences; ; 
and that to tratfmit effettually theſe. benefits to poſterity, ſhe was 


reſolved to employ none but fuch ab were heartily for the prote- 


ſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hannover“ . This popular ſpeech 
was echoed back, a5 s uſual, in the addreſſes of, 1 two houſes of 


o * & N 


dreſs 15 the Fro But that of the commons was warm, vehe- 
ment, and ſuitable to their pple 10 fayour of monarchy. 


Norwirhsraubine the Toectes of madneſs that bad Bled 


the nation, and the utmoſt efforts made by the new "miniſtry i in 


favour of the Tories, more than one hundred reputed Whigs 
were returned to the houſe of commons. Few of theſe 1 were per- 


mitted to take their ſeats in tranquillity. Petitions were offered 


agaitift the moſt of thoſe Who were ſuppoſed | to fayour the old. 


miniſtry; and they complained, that their principles. were more 


an object of examination, than the juſtice of their cauſe. In ſuch 


Proceedings. 
Great ſup- 
plies. 


a ſtate of parties in the houſe, the deliberations « of that aſſembly | 


muſt have aſſumed the appearance of great unanimity. The 


Tories had ſo effectually taken the ground of the Whigs, in their 
public profeſſions, that the latter, had they even been more nume- 
rous, could not, with any decent conſiſtency, oppoſe the meaſures. 


of the miniſtry, Though the Queen, in her ſpeech, had inſi- 


nuated, that ſhe was deſirous of peace, her ſervants ſhewed every. 
attention to the vigorous proſecution of the war, The commons 


voted, without heſitation, the ſupplies. The debts provided for 
and the ſums raiſed in the courſe of this ſeſſion, amounted to more 


than fourteen millions. But the navy : and other offices had been 


* Journals, Nov. 27, 1710. 1 14,5734319l. 19%. 83d. 
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left, by the former li, under a burden of An Wd 
greatly obſtructed the ſer vice. 


n 

Tur new miniſtry ſhewed an inclination to cenſüre their bY 
deceſſors in office. They were ſoon furniſhed. with an opportu- 
nity of purſuing their deſign, by receiving intelligence of the 
diſaſters, with which the campaign cloſed in Spain. The war, on 
the ſide of that kingdom, though the firſt object of conteſt, had 
been ſtrangely neglected. The conduct of the allies, when moſt 
ſucceſsful, contributed to ruin the cauſe which they endeavoured 
to ſupport with their arms. Licentiouſneſs and a want of regular 
diſcipline, never, perhaps, properly obſerved in the hurry of 
hoſtilities, had been carried, by the confederates, to a degree cal- 


_ culated to ruin the intereſt of the houſe of Auftria, in the hearts 
of thoſe whom they wiſhed to reconcile to their government. 


The Earl of Galway, habituated to rapine in the Iriſh war, was at 
no pains to check the natural inclination. of all ſoldiers, for plun- 
der. General Stanhope himſelf, mixing a commendable aver- 
ſion to popery with a decent affection for bullion, had permitted, 
his troops to pillage the altars of their ſacred utenſils, in the city 
of Madrid and its neighbourhood. The part of the army which. 


was in the pay of the Dutch republic, ſhewed, in the lame man- 
ner, their zeal for proteſtantiſm '. 


Tux Spaniards, bigotted to entlivifiaſhi in their own fem of 
faith, had ſo me reaſon to abhor ſuch ravenous heretics. The un- 
fortunate Charles the Third, was loaded with all the fins of his 
army. The whole affection of the people was thrown into the 
ſcale of his rival; and that Prince found himſelf, after a wat of 
nine years, capable to defend his crown againſt the united efforts 
of the allies: The victory at Sarragoſſa, being ill-purſued, 
opened a way for the defeat and great loſs at Briheuga. The 
Queen laid the diſaſterous intelligence, which ſhe had received 

it. d' Angleterre. 
— before 


/ QUEEN ANNE 


before the two houſes, who promiſed to ſupport her, with all 
their power, to retrieve the fortune of the Spaniſh war. They, 
at the ſame time, entered upon an inquiry into the eonduct of the 

late miniſtry, and thoſe employed by them' in Spain, in the com- 
mand of the troops in that kingdom. In their approbation, as 
well as in their cenſures, on the ſubject, the parliament appeat to 
have yielded, in ſome degree, to the ſpirit of party. They ap- 
plauded, in a high ſtrain, the Earl of Peterborough. But on the 


faults and errors of the Earl of Galway, they were, perhaps, 


too ſevere. The lords carried their animadverſions from the ge- 


neral, to the conduct of thoſe by whom he was employed. They 


addreſſed the Queen, to free the cabinet-council from their oath of 
ſecrecy, that a full account of their conſultations might be laid 
before the houſe. „The reſult of the whole might have been 
eaſily foreſeen, A vote paſſed, that the former miniſtry were 
highly to be blamed, in their neglecting the Spaniſh war. That 
by their adviſing an offenſive war, in the year 1707, they had 
been the cauſe of the loſs of the battle of Almanza, and, in con- 
ſequence, of the miſcarriage before Toulon“. 


Du RING the courſe of debates, which ſeemed to reflect on the 
meaſures of his party, the Duke of Marlborough diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in favour of the Earl of Galway. Though he himſelf 
had been well received by the Queen, upon his arrival from Hol- 
land, in the end of December, he found that his power had 


totally vaniſhed. He had aſſiſted at a committee of the council. 


But this was a matter of mere form. He was no favourite with 
the new miniſtry. He had no longer the command of the par- 


liament. A motion of thanks having been made by his friends 
in the houſe of lords, it was oppoſed, with ſuch vehemence, by 


the Duke of Argyle, that a.cenſure was more likely to paſs, than. 
a vote of approbation. WW theſe mortifications, he 


o 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
reſolved to retain his command. In this he yielded to the requeſt 


of the allies ; or, perbaps, to his love of money. Finding, how- 
ever, that the averſion of the Queen to his Dutcheſs was not to 
be overcome, he carried a, ſurrender, of all her places to the foot 
of the throne. On the anniverſary of the birth of the Queen, he 
did not, as uſual, appear at court. He had retired to the coun- 
try; and, on the eighteenth of February, he embarked for Hol- 
land, to concert, with the States, the operations of a very early 


campaign. ". Ken | 


THouGH the inquiry of the miniſtry into the conduct of their 
predeceſſors, was attended with no dangerous conſequences to 
the latter, ſome facts were brought to light that argued an extreme 
negligence in the Earl of Godolphin, Upon an examination of 


the public accounts, and the ſtate of the public debts, it appeared, 


that vaſt ſums remained unprovided for in the different depart- 
ments of the war. The moſt innocent motive to which the con- 


duct of the late miniſter can be aſcribed on this head is, that he 


wiſhed to conceal from the nation the inſufficiency N the immenſe 
ſupplies that had been granted, to prevent a relaxation in the 
public ardour for the continuance of a war, which it was the chief 
object of the party to Prolong. The enemies of the late treaſurer 
affirmed, that it was to prevent. an inquiry in parliament, he had 


encouraged the ſolemn proſecution of Sacheverell, as the certain 


means of diverting the attention of the two houſes from his own 


conduct. The debts of the navy alone amounted to more than 


five millions; and near the ſum of one million five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds was found neceſſary to diſcharge the incumbrances 
of the ordnance and army . Over and above theſe prodigious 
ſums, the commons Py to the Queen an extraordinary ſup- 


ply of five hundred thouſand pounds, for re-eſtabliſhing the affairs 


of Spain and Portugal; four hundred and fifty thouſand for 


» Life of Marlborough, vol. ii. Journals of the Commons, March 10. 


giving 
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giving curreney to exchequer bills, near three hundred thouſand © 4 ». 


pounds for the extraordinary contingencies of the war, one hun+ 
dred thouſand for indemnifying the inhabitants of Nevis and St. 
Chriftophers, for the damage done by a French invaſion of thoſe 
iſlands; three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for building 
new churches ; and nine thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-five 
pounds, being a ſubſidy due by the late King William to the 
Elector of Hannover *. 


Tx Whigs had endeavoured to raiſe an opinion among the 
people, that the credit of the nation was ruined by the removal 
of the Earl of Godolphin from the treaſury. The new chancellor 
of the exchequer ſoon convinced them, that theſe ſurmiſes were 
ill-founded. He provided for the debts. left on the different de- 
partments by his predeceſſor, by funds. ſettled on very judiciqus 
impoſts. On the ſecond of May, he propoſed a grand project to 
the commons, for ſatisfying all the public debts, and for making 
good all deficienciesof ſupplies. The whole debt unprovided for was 
thrown into one flock. To pay an intereſt of fix per cent. funds 
were eſtabliſhed, which, however, were not to commence tall the 
end of five years. The funds being ſo diſtant, the parliament en- 
gaged themſelves to make an annual proviſion for the intereſt in 
the intermediate time. Together with this intereſt, the mono- 
poly of a ſuppoſed trade to the South - Sea ar coaſt of Peru in 
America, was granted to the proprietors... The poſſeſſors of the 
navy-bills, and other public ſecurities, were incorporated for thas 
purpoſe. This ſcheme, which was received with eagerneſs by 
the commons, flattered extremely the vanity of Hatley himſelf. 
In his attention for the houſe af Hapnoyer, he adviſed the Elec- 
tor to take ſtock for the nine thouſand. pounds, due to his family 
of King William's ſubſidy. His Electoral Fbghae exeuſed him- 
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CHAP. ſelf from being concerned in a eus company, as incom- 
—— ſiſtent with his dignity. He, at the ſame time, inſinuated to 


Aſſair of the 
AbFe de la 


Harley, that ready money would ſuit better with the ſtate of his 
affairs, than any concern in public ſtocks and commerce; ſubjects 
which he neither ſtudied nor underſtood 7. The propoſal ſeems 
to have raiſed ſome doubts; in the mind of his Highneſs, whether 
Harley intended, ever to pay the money. He, therefore, ſent par- 
ticular inſtructions to Kreyenberg, his reſident at London, how to 
proceed with the chancellor of the exchequer in that affair. 
THovucn Harley had rendered himſelf, in ſome degree, popu- 
lar by his conduct in the treaſury, his ſeeming backwardneſs in 
turning all the Whigs out of office, had diſobliged the high-flying 
part of the Tories. A kind of oppoſition was ready to be formed 
againſt: his. meaſures, when an accident, which threatened to be 
fatal, raiſed him beyond the reach of the enemies of his. power. 
The Abbe de la Bourlie, a Frenchman who had: aſſumed the title 
of Marquis de Guiſcard, had made his eſcape from his own 
country, for ſome crime, which merited the ultimate animadver- 
Hon of the law. Having paſſed, ſome years before, into Britain, 
he had the addreſs to perſuade the ſervants of the Crown, that he 
could form an inſurrection in France; that might greatly favour 
the operations of the confederates againſt. that kingdom. This 
profligate fellow, pretending a zeal for publie freedom, was en- 
couraged, either through the. vanity or credulity of the Whig- 
miniſtry, and gratified with a regiment which ſerved in Spain. 
The profeſſed deſign / of this needy adventurer was to reſtore his 
country to her aneient liberty; To contribute to the execution of 
His purpoſe, he was placed on board the Engliſh fleet, in the 
year 1706, when a deſcent, under the Earl: of Rivers, was in- 
tended to be made on the coaſt of Franee. This aſſertor of the: 


Hannover papers, 1710. 
Elector to Kreyenberg. Hannover-papers, 17 10. T 


eauſe 
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4 of freedom was, — to be ſuch a tyrant in © HA P. 


command, that Sir Gloudſley Shovel thought it neceſſary to ſet 

him on ene was laid aſide”. 9 Nl WA 
D644 120 246320 6 1; 100,hloo on idguodtoend mm 4777. 2fd.io 
TRE regiment afGgned to the pretended Marquis having been n= 

cut off, in the battle of | Almanza,- his pay, as colonel, foon after 

ceaſed. He long ſolicited a ſettled penſion in vain. © His pro- 

fligacy having recommended him to Mr. Henry St. John, they 

lived together, for ſome time, in mutual confidence and a com- 

munity of pleaſures. A diſpute about a miſtreſs, or rather con- 

cerning a child, which neither choſe to on, had interrupted 

their intimacy, before St. John had been advanced, through the 

fall of the Whig· miniſtry, to the office of ſecretary of ſtate. The 

latter, therefore, was hardly prevailed upon, by his French 

friend, to recommend him as an object worthy of the generoſity 

of the crown. He, however, mentioned the caſe of Guiſeard; 

and five hundred pounds a year was ordered for him, by the 

Queen. Harley not only reduced the penſion to four hundred 

pounds, but even declined to place it on any fixed eſtabliſnment. 

The pretended Marquis endeavoured to obtain redreſs, from the 

Queen. But all acceſs to her perſon was denied. Reduced to 

diſtreſs, by his profligacy, and offended at men who had been 

once his friends, he endeavoured to reconcile himſelf to his own 

country, by betraying to the court of France the counſels of the 

Britiſh: miniſtry. He entered into correſpondence with one Mor- 

reau, a banker at Paris. To cover his deſign he ſent his letters 

to Portugal, incloſed to the Earl of Portmore, who commanded 

the Britiſh troops in that kingdom. The Earl ſuſpecting ſome 

treachery, opened the packet, and finding that it contained ſome 

1 intelligence, ons it, W the bands of his "yy to 

Mr. Harle ng „m 8 | 
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Tr Marquis was apprehended in St. James's park, on che 


tary of ſtate. Ignorant of the laws of the country, and/comfcions 
of his own crime, he thought he could not eſcape a death of igno-, 
miny. He fell into a ſit of deſpair. In the midſt of his diſ- 
order, he was carried to the cock-pit, before a committee of the 
council. Having poſſeſſed himſelf, unobſerved, of a pen - knife, 
he teſolved to be revenged on thoſe whom he deemed acceſlary to 
his ruin. When he found himſelf completely diſcovered, by his 
own letters, he requeſted. to ſpeak aſide to St. John. But the ſe- 
cretary ſuſpecting his deſign, from the violence of his aſpect, re- 
fuſed to comply. The Marquis approaching furiouſſy towards 
the table, ſtabbed Harley, right in the breaſt, with the pen-knife. 
The point meeting, by accident, the bone, the blade broke ſhort, 
near the handle. Guiſoard inſenſible of this circumſtance, re- 
doubled his blows. St. John ſtarting, in the mean time, from 
his chair, drew his ſword and wounded him, in ſeveral places. 
The meſſengers, ruſhing in at the noiſe,” threw the aſſaſſin on 
the ground ; and having bound him, carried him to * 
where he ſoon after died of his wounds * > 


. Harley's np was n Light, the very NES 
his life raiſed a kind of pity that diſarmed his enemies. The 
commons addreſſed the Queen, upon the occaſion, in terms 
highly flattering to the miniſter. When, after his recovery, he 
came firſt to the houſe, he was congratulated, at their deſire, by 
the ſpeaker, in a ſpeech expreſſive of their high ſenſe of his power, 
if not of his merit. To theſe teſtimonies of affection from the 


commons, the Queen added favours of a more ſubſtantial kind. 


She raiſed Harley to the double title of Earl of Oxferd und 
Mortimer, on the twenty-fourth of May; and on the twenty- | 
ninth day of the ſame month; he received the white ſtaff, as 


» Hiſt. d' Angleterre, 1710, 4M 
5 | lord- 
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ſord-high-trexſarer of Great Britain. Though his lordihip was a 7 P. 
conſidered in the double capacity of favourite and miniſter, before — 
this period,” theſe new honouts and promotions, rendered him 
ſtill more an object oF the pablic attention. Ihe adulation of men 

in office kept pace with his good fortune. When he took the oaths, 

in the court of chancery, on the fart of June, Sir Simon Har- 

court, the lord-keeper, addreſſed him, in a ſet ſpeech, paying 

him great compliments on che antiquity of his family, his love 

and encouragement of letters, his great abilities in managing the 

finances of the kingdom, and in reſtoring and * public 

credit ” . 


QUEEN ANNE. 


Tre death of Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rocheſter, which Parallel be- 
happened on the ſecond of May, was ſaid to have facilitated the nin | 
ſudden riſe-of Harley to the rank of a peer and the office of lord- of Rocheſter. 
treaſurer. Thongh Rochefter, on account of his high principles 
in church and ftate, was, by no means, agreeable to Harley ; the 
latter found jit neceflary to fortify himfelf againſt the Whigs 
with his lordſhip's abilities and influence. Their charaQterss f 
however, were ſo diflimilar, that thoſe who knew beſt the ſecrets —_ 
of the cabinet, thought they already perceived a mutual coldneſs. | 
Rocheſter was an avowed enemy to all diſſimulation. Harley 
threw a veil of ſecrecy,” importance, and reſerve, even upon 
trifles. The firft avowed his attachment to the Tory principles. 
The latter fuppreſſed his zeal for Whiggiſm, as it might defeat his 
ambitious views. Rocheſter loved monarchy, and the government 
of the few over the many, and avowed it to the world. Harley 
had a bias toward: republicanifm, ' but carefully concealed-it, even 
from his friends. The one was haughty and overbearing, though 
a man of ſenſe, -experience, and abilities. The other was ſen- 
ſible of his own talents; but he was rather conceited than proud. 
Though the firſt complied witch the government, ever ſince the 
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Col dneſs be- 
tween Harley 
and St. John. 
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Revolution, he openly called; that event ſuch a breach upon the 
conftitution, as would juſtify, for ever, alterations of every kind. 
Though the laſt oppoſed King William, throughout his reign, 
he approved, in ſecret, of the means which placed that Prince 
upon the throne. Both were vain of their knowledge in finance, 
Both jealous of their favour with the Queen. No permanent cor - 
diality was likely to ſubſiſt between ſuch men; and, had not 
death interfered, their conteſts would probably have given an 
advantage to their common enemies, which 2 fe fatal 
to their power. 01 


Bur though the death of the Earl of Rocheſter delivered 
Harley from one dangerous friend, he was ſtill connected with 
another, who endeavoured to ſupplant him in his influence and 
power. This was Mr. Henry St. John, then ſeeretary of ſtate. 
St. John was hated by Mrs. Maſham, and deteſted by the Queen, 
for the profligacy of his life. But he found means to render 
Harley uneaſy, even in the height and plenitude of his credit 
and power. The ſlenderneſs of the tenure upon which he held 
his office, had hurt his pride. The miniſter having reſol ved upon 
the ſcheme of a peace, St. John became neceſſary to the accom- 
pliſhment of his views. He was the only perſon about the court 
that could ſpeak the French language. There was, therefore, 
a neceſſity for retaining him in office, to ſerve in the capacity of 
interpreter. This flight advantage had created in his mind a 
contempt of Harley, ſuitable to his own vanity and pride. An 
incident had happened, in the month of April, which placed St. 
John in a kind of independence on the miniſter. An expedition 
being planned, in the cabinet, for the conqueſt of Quebec, and 
the reduction of Canada, Harley refuſed to gratify Mrs. Maſham, 
in ſome affair relating to the expedition, which ſhe meant to 
turn to her own advantage. She reſented Harley's refuſal. St. 


. 


* Menager's Negociations, paſſim. | 7 Stuart-papers, 1714. 
US John 


QUEEN ANNE. 


John dexterouſly improved the moment. He gratified her in her 


views, Without either the communication or aſſiſtance of the mi- 
niſter. Her objection to St. John's character was obliterated by 
his politeneſs; and ſhe; ever after, ſupported his ambition *,. 


4 *L er 


7 


q 7 0) ' | 18 | 
WIL Harley was riſing rapidly in influence and credit in 
Great Britain, the court of St, Germains, graſping, as uſual, at 


every ſhadow of hope, formed expectations upon the. outward. 


appearance of his conduct. The. principles expreſſed by his 
party, were ſo favourable to their views, that they could ſcarce 
ſuppoſe he could. be greatly averſe from their intereſt. Their 
friends in. Great Britain being better acquainted with. Harley, 
endeavoured to turn their thoughts to means more likely to ſerve 
their cauſe.. They aſſured the ſervants of the Pretender, that 
they ought to expect more from the temper of the times, than 
the diſpoſition of the miniſter. They recommended a ſecond: 
attempt on Scotland. They ſaid, that the inclinations of. the 
Scots for the excluded family, was apparent, from. their ſending 
to parliament thoſe very perſons who had been carried priſoners to 
London, on account of the invaſion threatened two years before. 
They affirmed, that the kingdom was left naked of troops. That, 
upon the firſt news of an invaſion, the bank would ſtop and the 
funds fail. That no tax could be raiſed, no money obtained, on 
the ſecurities eſtabliſhed by parliament. That, ſhould the Pre- 
tender land, with any conſiderable force, the want of reſources 
in government, and the opinion of a. great part of the nation in 
favour of his right to the throne, would crown his attempt with 
ſuceeſs, without drawing a ſword.*., They hoped that the Queen 
and miniſtry would, by theſe means, be induced to enter into a 
treaty, which might end in the repeal of the act of ſettlement, and 
the full aſſurance of the Pretender's mounting the throne upon 
the demiſe of his ſiſter. 


2 MS. Adecdotes, Stuart- papers, April, 1710, 
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_ SnovLD France, in her preſent diſtreſſed condition, decline, 
or appear incapable to execute any bold attempt, in favour of the 
Pretender, the Jacobites had provided themſelves, in their argu» 
ments, with another ſcheme. They wiſhed to accompliſh a 
double marriage, between the family of Sweden and the excluded 
branch” of the houſe of Stuart. They propoſed, that Charles 
the Twelfth ſhould take to wife, the daughter born to James the 
Second, in his exile. That the Pretender ſhould eſpouſe Ulrica 
Eleonora, then Princeſs, and afterwards Queen of Sweden. Charles 
had continued in Turkey ever ſince the unfortunate battle of 
Pultowa. But he communicated his own fire to his ſubjeQs, at 
home. Though preſſed on every ſide with powerful enemies, 
the Swedes retained their martial ſpirit, and even obtained victo- 
ries. The Jacobites propoſed to the court of France, to offer 
five thouſand men to the regency of Sweden, to replace an equal 
number, which they hoped the government of that kingdom 
might be induced to tranſport to Scotland, They argued, that a 
ſcheme, which might be executed with the greateſt facility, would 
inevitably be crowned with ſucceſs. The preparations of Sweden 
againſt Denmark, they affirmed, would cover their deſign. The 
Pretender, they ſaid, by placing himſelf at the head of Proteſtant 
invaders, would effectually prevent that religious jealouſy, 
which they deemed the only obſtacle to his Wann the Britiſh 
throne *. 


VIOLENT meafures were deemed dangerous, by the Duke of 
Marlborough and others, who affected to be attached to the 
excluded family. They faid, that the very appearance of force 
might reconcile the two parties, and terrify the Queen. That 
Princeſs, they affirmed, was favourably inclined to her brother's 
intereſts. But ſhe was extremely timid by nature, and knew not 
in whom ſhe could place her confidence. The Duke of Leeds 


0 Strart-papers, April, 1711, 
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undertook to ſound her upon the ſubjectꝰ. Though ſhe knew C . 5 P. 


his principles, ſhe was afraid of explaining herſelf, upon a point — 
ſo delicate. The more violent Jacobites, however, continued to 
urge, that it was the intereſt of Anne, and of her miniſters, to in- 

vite her brother to England. They propoſed that, during the 

receſs of parliament, ſhe ſhould write to the Pretender to convey 

himſelf privately to London. That, upon his arrival in that ca- 

pital, ſhe ſhould preſent him to the privy council, and own, which 

was all he wanted, his title as Prince of Wales. They affirmed, 

that his preſence would intimidate his enemies, and greatly en- 
courage his friends. That, amidſt the conſternation of the firſt, 

and the joy and elevation of the latter, the a& of ſettlement, they 

ſaid, could be eaſily repealed. That every thing might be, at 

once, adjuſted to the ſatisfaction of the Queen, and the complete 
ſecurity of the people; and that, to accompliſh this important 

work, the Pretender declared that he was ready to throw himſelf 

into the hands of the Britiſh miniſtry, accompanied only by. a 

ſingle page a 


2 
hd 


ENCOURAGED by the ſtate of opinions in Britain, or yidding Pretender 
to the advice of his friends, the Pretender himſelf wrote a letter to ar nb of 
Queen Anne, in the month of May. He put her in mind of the 
natural affection, which ought to ſubſiſt between a brother and 
ſiſter. He recalled to her memory her repeated promiſes to 
their common parent. To you,” he ſaid, and to you alone, 

I wiſh to owe eventually the throne of my fathers. The voice of 
God and of nature are loud in your ear. The preſervation of our 
family, the preventing unnatural wars, the proſperity of our 
country, combine to require you to reſcue me from affliction and 
yourſelf from miſery, "Though reſtrained by your difficult ſitua- 
tion, I can form no doubt of your preferring a brother, the laſt 


male of an ancient e to the remoteſt relation we have in the 
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my hands. Therefore, Madam, as you: tender your own honour 
and happineſs, as you love your family, as you revere the me- 


1711. 


Endeavours 
in vain to 
gain the 
miniſtry. 
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CHAP. world, Neither, you not the nation have received any injury at 


mory of your father as you regard the welfare and ſafety of a 


great people, L cenjure you to. meet me, in this friendly wy of 
compoling our difference. The bappineſs. of both depends upon 


your reſolution, You will deliver me from the reproach, which 
rr follows unfortunate Princes, and render your own me- 


mory dear to poſterity. 


Bur whatever effect the warm repreſentations. of her brother 
might have had on the mind of the, Queen, the ſolicitations of his, 
agents made no impreſſion, on her ſervants. The Earl of Oxford 
ſeems to have been, hitherto, entirely ignorant of the ſentiments 
of his miſtreſs, on the ſubject of the ſucceſſion to the crown. 
He knew, that with a natural attachment to the continuance of 
her own authority, ſhe was equally averſe from the appearance of 
either of the candidates, in the kingdom. But her very ſilence, 
with regard to her brother, induced him to conclude, that ſhe 
wiſhed to leave the. ſceptre, at her own death, in his hands, 
This conſideration, together with the neceſlity of accommodating 


himſelf, in ſome degree, to the wild projects of the high-flying 


Tories, his only ſupport againſt the Whigs, forced this miniſter 
to oppoſe his own opinion, in the great line of his conduct. Bred 
up in the notions of the Preſbyterians, the principles of that ſect 
adhered throughout to his mind; though his own. ambition, and, 
perhaps, the neceſſity of his ſituation, ſtamped his. meaſures. with 
a contrary character. He was reduced to the fame difficulties 
with bis predeceſſor in office. The Earl of Godolphia, a Tory 
and a Jacobite, appeared in the light of a Whig to the world. 
The Earl at Oxford, a Whig, and, e tinctured with re- 
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of the crown, and all the maxims of arbitrary power, ” . N 1 4 
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puhlican principles, was accuſed of abetting the hetedfitity delcent ener. 
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Twi lord treaſurer and his aſſociates in or, ſenkible of their Their pro- 


own difficult ſituation, endeavoured to remove the jealouſy of the: 
Electoral family, with vehement and repeated profeſſions of - zeal 
for the proteſtant ſucceſſion. But the ſet vile flattery of their 


letters contributed to render their ſincerity ſuſpected. St. John 
aſſured the Elector, that, in a life ſufficiently agitated, he had 


been uniformly devoted to his ſervice. That as he glorled in 
theſe ſentiments, he took: every opportunity of diſcbvefing them 
to the world. That ſhould he be capable of changing his {Hhe- 


rent principles for the houſe of Hannover, he would believe Him- 


ſelf unworthy, of the character of a good Proteſtait, a good Fig 
lihman, and a faithful ſubje& to his ſovereign *. Harley, for 
he had not then been raiſed to the peerage, beſeethed his Efedorat 


Highneſs to accept his moſt humble affurances of the utmolt - 


fidelity to his family, and the moſt inviolable attachment to their 
intereſt. To this,“ to uſe his own words, * 7 am oblię ged to 
adhere, as well by my duty to the Queen, as by the common 
good of my country and of all Europe.“ St. John might have 
no difficulty to expreſs himſelf in ſuch terms, to any race of 
Princes. Harley, though not over ſerupulous in his principles, 
might be conſidered, in ſome meaſure, ſincere. The Duke of 
Shrewſbury was more provident than either of his brethren in 
office. His profeſſions were equally warm to the two candidates 
for the ſucceſſion of the crown. While he aſſured the court of 
St. Germains of his zeal for their cauſe, he“ flattered himſelf, 2 
he ſaid, © that the houſe of Hannover formed no doubt of his 
fidelity. He earneſtly wiſhed for an opportunity of giving 
proofs of the violence of his affection for the proteſtant line; and 
he aſſured the Hector, that his Highneſs had not in England, no 


( * john 6 to ; Robethos, Jan. 95 1711. Hannover- papers. | 
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1711, 


Death of the 
Emperor, 


oroates a de- 
fre of peace. 


| Dur: NG theſe ſecret tranſactions in Britain, the face of public | 
affairs in Europe ſuffered a very important change. The Empe- 


ror Joſeph died at Vienna, of the ſmall-pox, on the ſixth of 
April, in the thirty-third year of his age. Without regard- 


ing his two daughters, he left his brother Charles King of 
Spain, his univerſal heir in all the dominions of the houſe of 
Auſtria. Joſeph poſſeffed more activity and fire, than the moſt of 
the Princes of his family. But that temper of mind ſubjected his 
counſels to all the inconveniencies reſulting from precipitation and 
violence. An obſtinacy, that bore the appearance of firmneſs, ran 
through his whole conduct. He was, however, a Prince poſſeſſed 
of virtue; and his reign was one continued ſeries of ſucceſs and 
good fortune. He ſaw all Lombardy conquered by his arms, 
Piedmont delivered, Hungary pacified, Naples and a great part of 
the Netherlands reduced to obedience. His death ſuddenly 
changed the whole ſtate of affairs. The war undertaken by the 
grand alliance, for preſerving the balance of Europe, was now 


| likely to deſtroy it for ever; and men, who judged of the future 


by the paſt, began to dread the revival of the irreſiſtible power 
of the Emperor Charles the. Fifth, in the as of a Prince of 
his family. n | A telt a 


Tuovon n miniſtry of Great Britain had, hitherto, cs 
fully concealed their ſentiments, the reſtoration . of the public. 
tranquillity had been the principal object. of their counſels, ever 
ſince they poſſeſſed themſelves of power. The nation, ceaſing to. 
be amuſed with unprofitable victories, began to feel the weight of. 
the war. The public debt had grown to a magnitude that 
. halbe men with the approach of public ruin. The; 
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appropriation of the produce of ſevere impoſts had deprived the C * 4 p. 
people of every proſpect of relief from their preſent burdlens. To ww. 
prevent the increaſe of theſe burdens was all that could now be TO 
expected. Men, therefore, in general, began to wiſh ſincerely, 

that an honourable end might be put to the war. But though 

the miniſtry were ſufficiently apprized of this diſpoſition in the 

nation, they were afraid of the violence of their political oppo- 

nents. They knew, that France, encouraged by the death of the 
Emperor, would fecede from the terms offered to their prede- 

ceſſors; and they were no ſtrangers to the advantage which their 

enemies would derive from ſuch a circumſtance. They began, 
therefore, to feel the ground as they went, with great caution 

and addreſs. The Queen, in an extraordinary meſſage, informed 

her parliament of the death of the Emperor, and of her own re- 

ſolution to make the election fall upon his brother, the King of 

Spain. She told, at the ſame time, to the two houſes, that ſhe 

hoped to be ſoon in a condition to put a happy end to the War, by 

a OY and honoundble price” . 


* - * S ® 
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Tx i intentions oof the Gerdes were well en by her par- The allies 
hament. They promiſed, therefore, to ſupport her in all her bent on war. 
meaſures, for tlie reſtoration of the public tranquillity. The news 
of the Emperor's death had not raiſed the ſame pacific diſpoſition 
in Holland. A reſolution was formed, on the contrary, to profe- 
cute the war, with ſtill greater vigour. The miniſter of the late 
Emperor, thoſe of Savoy, Portugal, and the German Princes, were 
all eager for a continuance of hoſtilities... The emoluments de- 
rived from the war, were greater than their expectations from 
peace. The generals and thoſe who furniſhed the troops, were 
equally intereſted, upon this ſubject. The firſt were ſwayed by 
glory, and, perhaps, the leſs dignified motive of advantage. The 
luer ern to none alone. The intereſt of both was another 
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0 HA P. name for the common conſe This was the great chain, which 


kt together che confederacy; and not the preſervation of the 
balance or the liberties of Europe. The money. of the maritime. 
powers, and chiefly of England, more than the territories of the 
houſe of Bourbon, was the grand object of thoſe pretty tyrants, 
who fed on the blood of ſubjects whom they let out for 


laughter. 


Campaign of Br though Great Britain had diſcovered an inclination to- 
Flanders, wards a peace, the war was carried on with a degree of vigour, 
on every fide. The Duke of Marlborough, having left the 
Hague in the end of April, aſſembled his army near Douay, 
in the beginning of May, The project of the allies, on the fide 
of Flanders, was to open the campaign with the ſiege of Arras 
and of Cambray. The taking of thoſe two important place; 
would have laid open Picardy to the banks of the Somme. The 
army deſtined, at firſt, for the ſervice, might have been ſufficient 
to accompliſh that great deſign. But the death of the Emperor, 
while it haſtened the approach of peace, obſtructed the operations 
of war. A well-grounded fear, that the French and the partifans 
of the Electors of Bavaria and Cologn, might endeavour to diſ- 
turb the election of a new Emperor, obliged the Prince of Savoy 
to march, with the greateſt part of the German troops, to the 
banks of the Rhine. The Mareſchal de Villars, ſtrongly poſted 
behind his lines at Arleux, diſappointed all the efforts of 
Marlborough, for bringing things to the decifion of a battle. 
The Duke, on bad terms with the miniſtry,” foreſaw that his own 
diſgrace was near. He, therefore, wiſhed earneftly, either to 
overwhelm his political enemies with the ſplendour of a great 
victory, or at leaſt to retire, under the ſhelter of an action of 
renown. The ſtrong / poſition of the French, the reſolution of 
their-general, not to abandon the fate of the kingdom to the event 
of a battle, deprived the Duke of the opportunity which he ſo 

much 
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ſiderable only from its 5 . the Scarpe; he was driven — 


from thence by che enemy. But he ſat down before Bouchain, in 


ſight of the enemy; and took that i important place, on the thir=! 
teenth of September. The armies remained in the field, till che 


month of October; when the Duke cloſed, at once, his own mili- 
tary exploits and the campaign. 


NoTHING important happened on the ſide of Germany. The 
Duke of Berwick, without any effort of conſequence, defended 
Dauphine and Provence againſt the allies, commanded by General 
Thaun“. In Spain, the taking of Gironne, by the Duke de 
Noailles, formed almoſt the whole operations of the preſent cam- 


paign. The Spaniards and Portugueſe hovered, throughout the 


ſummer and autumn, without any action, on the frontiers of 


17 t. 


In Germany, 
Savoy, and 
Spain. 


Eſtramadura. A general languor prevailed, on every ſide of the 


war. Both parties, fatigued with fruitleſs hoſtilities, ſeemed 
willing to transfer their conteſts from the field to the cabinet. As 
the death of one Prince of the houſe of Auſtria had rouſed all 


Europe to arms, ſo the demife of another was deſtined to reſtore it 


to peace, On the firſt of October, Charles the Third, King of 


Spain, was choſen Emperor, by the unanimous conſent of all the 
clectors. The wretched ſituation of France prevented her from 
making the leaſt effort againſt the elevation of her greateſt enemy. 
But, had ſhe even had the power, ſhe ought not to have the in- 


clination to fruſtrate the election. The Imperial crown ſeemed 


actually to exclude the new Emperor from that of Spain. The 
great motive of the war was removed, from all the confederates. 
It was not the intereſt of the German Princes to place in the 
hands of their maſter,, the power of oppreſſing themſelves, . It 
Was not to be ſuppoſed, that either Britain or the States, after 


' Hiſt; d'Allemagne, tom. vii. n Hiſt, de France, tom. iii. 


* Hiſt, de Portugal, tom, ii, 
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—— of one family, would raiſe that of another on its ruins. Y NOETIN 
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n operations by ſea were eſs FEST IQ it b pole, than. 
_ thoſe by land?. , The combined, fleet of the maritime powers Was, 
as uſual, numerous, inactive, arid expenſive. The extraordinary 
charge of the navy of Great Britain, during the war, had amount- 
ed to twenty millions ſterling, Little advantage was derived from 
this expence, except the reputation of commanding the ſeas. But 
the glory of a nation, it muſt be confeſſed, can never be purchaſed! 
at too high a price. An expedition, intended againſt Quebec and 
Canada, failed, becauſe the navigation of the river St, Lawrence 
was then unknown.. The ſquadron employed in that ſervice, 
was, perſecuted throughout by misfortunes. ' They loſt ten tranſ- 
ports on the coaſt of America ; and the admiral's ſhip'was blown 
up, by accident, at St, Helen's upon their return, with four hun- 
dred ſeamen on board. The fleet in the Mediterranean was 
employed in the uſual ſervice of tranſporting ſuccours to Spain. 
They conveyed the German forces and ammunition from Vada 

to Barcelona, and enabled Charles the Third to retain a kind of 
footing in Catalonia, 


Condition TIE languor with which the war was carried on by the con- 
_ — federates, ſeemed to indicate a diſpoſition towards peace. No 
Bourbon. open advances were, however, made by either ſide, for eſtabliſh- 
ing conferences to reſtore the public tranquillity. France had 
derived nothing but an increaſe of demands from all the propoſals 
ſhe had hitherto laid before the allies. The death of the Em- 
peror Joſeph, an event of the utmoſt importance to the houſe of 
Bourbon, had induced the court of Verſailles to remain on the de- 
fenſive during the campaign, and to truſt their fate to the favour- 


able circumſtances, which might ariſe in the courſe of time. 
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Though the barrier had been broken, in a great meaſure, in 1 Flas (© HA 3 
ders, they found that the progreſs of the enemy could be ſtilvDT-ꝰ.L.k 
checked by a judicious poſition of their army, behind their lines. * 
In Spain, the averſion of the people to the houſe of Auſtria, and 0 
their conſequent affection for Philip the Fifth, had raiſed a do- 
meſtic force ſufficient to check, if not to diſappoint all the efforts 

of the allies. The nation, in an uninterrupted ſeries of hoſtilities 

for ten years, had caught a martial fire from their very misfor- 

tunes. The very poverty, to which they had been reduced by 

their own exertions and the depredations of the enemy, had ren- 

dered them more indifferent about terms of PEACE, as _ had 

nothing to loſe by the war. 


THovGH the miniftry of Great Britain had provided ample and of the 
ſupplies for continuing at preſent the war, they became anxious — NE 
concerning the future means of reſtoring peace. The Earl of 
Oxford, in his late exertion in providing funds for the' debts of 
the nation, had, by appropriating ſo much of the revenue, de- 
prived himſelf of reſources. There was a neceſlity, therefore, 

to fall back, with lofs of reputation, into the ſtate in which he 
had found the nation, or to extricate himſelf and the kingdom 
from the war, by an immediate peace. A ſecret jealouſy of the 
power of the Duke of Marlborough, perhaps contributed more 
than the ſtate. of public affairs, to forward the pacific mea- 
ſures of the Earl of Oxford. Though the miniſtry had deter- 
mined to abridge a part of the Duke's power, as he was provoked 
beyond meaſure, he was an object of terror, To conclude a peace 
was the only means to reduce, to the rank of a private ſubject, a 
perſon Who had gained ſuch credit, in the courſe of the war. 
He was himſelf no ſtranger to the delicate ſituation in which he 
ſtood. He knew that his whole conſequence to himſelf and his 
party would inſtantly vaniſh, when he ceaſed to command the 


army; and he reſolved to diſregard mortifications, and to retain in 
.VoL. II. kW A; his 
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THE Britiſh miniſtry had very early become ſo eager avec 
that ſcarce any obſtacle remained to obſtruct their views, but a. 
ſafe, ſecret, and ſufficient way to communicate their ſentiments to. 
the French King. During the embaſſy of the Mareſchal de Tallard 
to King William, one Gaultier, a prieſt, attended him to England, 
and read maſs in the ambaſſador's chapel at London. This man, 
having inſinuated himfelf into the family of the Earl of Jerſey, 
whoſe lady was a Roman-catholic, remained in Britain after the 
departure of Tallard, with a profeſſed intention of becoming an uſe- 
ful ſpy for France, during the war which was then apprehended: 
on account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. Gaultier, regarding his. 
own ſafety more than the intereſt of his country, gave no intelli- 
gence of conſequence. He continued, therefore, without being 
ſuſpected, in London, and divided his time between the duties of 
his function, in the Imperial ambaſſador's chapel, and his attention 
to the family of the Earl of Jerſey. That nobleman being con- 
nected with the new miniſtry, recommended Gaultier, as a man 
whoſe diſcretion they could truſt, and whoſe IRE was ſuffi-. 
cient/to prevent all ſuſpicion of their deſign ?. 


THE miniſtry having agreed to the propoſal of Jerſey, employed 
that Earl to give verbal inſtructions to Gaultier, and to ſend him 
immediately to France, They fignified their own inclinations. 
towards a peace. They affirmed, that they thought the reſtora- 
tion of the public tranquillity highly neceffary to the-welfare of. 
Great Britain. They, at the ſame time, explained the impoſſibi- 
lity of their entering into private and ſeparate negociations with: 
France. But they promiſed, that ſhonld propoſals be made by the 
French King for rene wing the conferences with the States-general, 


4 M. de Tojcy, tom. ii, 
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he Britiſh ambaſſadors ſhould receive ſuch orders, as ſhould deprive 

the Dutch of the power of hindering the concluſion of a general 
peace. The Abbe Gaultier having left London in the firſt week 
in January, arrived in a few days at Verſailles. His propoſals 
were received with an eagerneſs ſuitable to the diſtreſſes of France. 
But the ſervants of Lewis the Fourteenth, juſtly judging, that 
they had more to hope from the facility of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
than from the haughty obſtinacy of the States, returned a pru- 
dent anſwer. They charged the Abbe Gaultier to inform the 
Earl of Jerſey, that the King would bear no more of peace by the 
way of Holland. But that he ſhould be extremely glad to put an 
end to the war, by the interpoſition of Great Britain“. 


Phi 


The Abbe having brought back to London this anſwer, the 
miniſtry agreed to grant the requeſt of the court of France, They, 
however, ſignified their hopes, that Lewis the Fourteenth would 
not offer conditions to Great Britain, leſs advantageous than thoſe 
he had propoſed to the States-General, at the late conferences of 
Gertruydenberg. A memorial was accordingly drawmup in form, 
by the court of Verſailles. The Britiſh miniſtry received it in the 
end of April, and tranſmitted it to the States, as a foundation for 
a general peace. The ceſſion of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria 
was neither promiſed by France nor inſiſted on by Great Britain. 
The death of the Emperor had given a new turn to the opinions 
of the ſpeculative, with regard to the balance of power. Beſides, 
the Spaniards found themſelves capable to defend themſelves 
againſt the efforts of the allies, after the advantage at Baheuga and 


the battle of Villa-Vicioſa. The terms offered by Philip the Fifth 


were equally advantageous to Britain, with thoſe promiſed by 
Charles the Third; and the nation was in no condition to continue 
wantonly a war, that ceaſed to have an important object. 
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Toben the Britiſh miniſter” was eager for penee, tlie nego- 
ciations were, in ſome meaſure, ſuſpended, by the demands of 


his own ambition. When he obtained the title of Earl of Oxford, 


and the ſtaff of lord-treaſurer, his new dignities, while they 
added weight to his meaſures, became motives for his accelerating 


the reſtoration of the public tranquillity. The States having 


complained, that the memorial of the court of France was too 
general to be admitted as a proper foundation for the renewal of 
the conferences, Mr. Prior was ſent, in company with the Abbé 


Gaultier, to the court of Verſailles. He was directed only to 


communicate the demands of Great Britain, which, purſuant to 
the new method lately introduced by the allies, were called pre- 
liminary articles. The memorial, which he preſented, contained 
the pretenſions of the confederates in general; and the advantages 
expected in particular by the Britiſh nation. Sufficient barriers 
were demanded for the Empire and the States, on the tide of the 
Rhine and in Flanders. The Dutch were to receive fecurity for 
their commerce. The ſtrong places taken from the Duke of 
Savoy were to be reſtored; and that Prince was to be per- 
mitted to poſſeſs himſelf of ſuch towns and diſtricts in Italy, as 


were particularly mentioned in the treaties between him and tle 
allies 5 


Fux particular demands of Great Britain conſiſted in the 


acknowledgment of the title of Queen Anne, and the ſucceſſion of 


the crown in the Proteſtant line, the demolition of Dunkirk, a new 
treaty of commerce, the ceſſton of Gibraltar and Portmahon, the Ne- 
gro- trade in America, ſome towns, as refreſhing places for the ſhips 
employed in the tranſportation of ſlaves to that part of the world. 
The Britiſh miniſtry alſo demanded, that the advantages incommerce 
already granted, or hereafter to be allowed by Spain to the moſt 
favoured nation, ſhould be extended to the ſubjects of Great Britain. 


t M. de Torcy, tom. ii. Hiſt, of Europe, Pablication*, MSS, paſſim. 
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That Kah Ry either reſtore or cede the iſland of Newfound- , 


land and Hi udfon's Bay-and Streights. | "Theſe articles were, by 
particular deſire, to remain a profound ſecret, not to be revealed 
but by the mutual conſent of the contracting parties. Three 
other conditions, of a more general nature, were "prefixed, as 
abſolutely eſſential to the concluſion of peace. A Tecurity, that 
the crowns of France and Spain ſhould never be united on the ſame 
head. That ſatisfaction ſhould be given to all the allies in their 


juſt demands. T hat commerce ſhould be thoroughly re-eſtabliſhed 
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and permanently maintained“ * 
On sus 
Taz powers granted to Prior were extremely confined. He 
was only to communicate theſe preliminary demands to the French 
miniſtry, and to bring back their anſwer. He infiſted; therefore, 
on a poſitive anſwer, in writing, containing an abſblute conſent 
or a downright refuſal. To grant either, was deemed" equally 
dangerous, by France. A conſent would ruin the trade of that 
kingdom. A refuſal might break off the negociation, and involve 
the houſe of Bourbon in all the miſeries of à war whith had 


already been unfortunate, beyond' the example of former timer: 
To avoid thoſe inconveniences, the French King propoſed to 


transfer the negociations to London. He informed Prior, that 
ſince he was not ſufficiently authorized to treat in France, he in- 
tended, on his own part, to ſend a perſon, thoroughly. inſtructed, 


to Great Britain, to treat directly with the miniſtry, under the 


immediate inſpection of the Sovereign. Menager, deputy from 


the city of Rouen, was the perſon to whoſe prudence and know- 


ledge the court of France reſolved to truſt this important buſineſs. 
The terms which Menager was inſtructed to grant, were to be 
confined, with regard to the Empire, to a bare renewal of the 
treaty, of Riſwick. But the French King demanded, as an eſſen- 
tial condition, the reſtoration of the Electors of Cologn and Bavaria 


v- Report of the ſecret committee, . 
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to their dominions, honours, and dignities, He pretended, for 


himſelf, to the reſtitution of Liſle, Tournay, Aire, Bethune, and 
Douay ”. | „ 


Tur journey of Prior, as well as its object, remained a ſecret 
from the public till he returned to England, accompanied 
by Menager, in the firſt week of Auguſt. Having landed, 
from a ſmall veſſel at Deal, he was detained by the cuſtom- 
houſe officers, till he was releaſed by orders from London. One 
Mackay was the perſon, whoſe intemperate vigilance made this 
unſeaſonable diſcovery. This buſy man, having impoſed him- 
ſelf upon King William, as a ſpy upon the court of St. Ger- 
mains, had been gratified with a commiſſion to direct the packet- 


boats at Dover. In gratitude for what he had received, and, 


perhaps, in expectation of more, he held a conſtant correſpondence 
with the ſecretary of ſtate's office, mixing a great deal of conjec- 
ture with a ſmall portion of intelligence. When Prior paſſed . 


clandeſtinely from Dover to Calais, Mackay wrote to Mr. Secretary 


St. John, that an Engliſh gentleman had taken his paſſage to 
France. St. John, to conceal the affair from the public, deſired 
Mackay to keep the thing a ſecret, and to watch the man's return. 


THESE inſtructions were better followed by Mackay than St. John 
intended. That officious ſervant employed all his people, be- 
tween the Forelands, to watch the return of Prior, He at length 
had advice that a veſſel had landed at Deal, three perſons with 
Secretary St. John's paſs. He made haſte to Canterbury, and met 
there his old acquaintance, Matthew Prior, under a feigned name. 
Mackay diſpatched immediately an expreſs to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, then beſieging Bouchain, with this important intelli- 
gence, He informed alſo the Earl of Sunderland of what he had 
heard and ſeen; and that nobleman communicated to the Impe- 
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rial and Dutch ambaſſadors, his fixed opinion, that negociations © * 

of peace were begun. Marlborough ſent a copy of Mackay's Canes 
letter to Secretary St. John. The informer was diſmiſſed from Wi. 
office. But the miſchief was already done. The Imperial mi- l | 
niſter expoſtulated with the miniſtry, concerning the ſecret nego= | i 
ciations which were ſuſpected to ſubſiſt between Great Britain if 
and France. He was told, by way of anſwer, that he had no | | 
reaſon to be alarmed. That the Queen was reſolved never to 
hearken to any terms of peace that might derogate from her 

engagements with her allies. The intercourſe between the two 1 
courts being no longer a ſecret, the ſubſtance of the projected 1 
treaty of peace was carried to the preſs by the oppoſing party, "i 
and eagerly defended by the friends of the miniſtry, The famous 
Dr. Jonathan Swift employed his abilities in favour of the mea- 
ſures of the crown. Prior was not an indifferent ſpectator of 
a conteſt, in which he himſelf was perſonally concerned *. 


Onv1ovs arguments were introduced, with a vehemence and It is deſended | | 4 
rhetoric that made a great impreſſion on the minds of a people - "rag ak 1 
already labouring under the heavy burdens of an unprofitable war. | 1 
They affirmed, that the death of the Emperor had changed the 1 4 
whole face of affairs. That the dangers which the war was in- | 
tended to prevent, were now likely to ariſe from its ſucceſs. That 
a Prince of the houſe of Auſtria ſacceeding to the Empire and 
the hereditary dominions of his family, and poſſeſſing already the 
Spaniſh territories in Italy, would be a more formidable King of 
Spain, than any Prince of the houſe of Bourbon, when excluded 
from the ſucceſſion of France. That the balance of power in 
Europe would be effectually deſtroyed by ſuch a meaſure. That 
the only thing 'to be expected, from a peace that ſhould- place 
Charles the Third on the Spaniſh throne, would be a renewal of 
hoſtilities. That to reſtore the balance which ſuch a meaſure. 
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O 110 p. muſt inevitably deſtroy, the whole fabric, built at the expence of 
— — ſo much treaſure and blood, muſt be deſtroyed by the ſame hands 
7. by which it was raiſed. To reconcile the nation to the ceſſion 
of Spain to the houſe of Bourbon, they affirmed, that the depen- 
dence of Philip the Fifth on French counſels, would certainly 
ceaſe at the death of his grandfather, an event not far diſtant, 
conſidering the great age of that Prince; and they cloſed their 
arguments with obſerving, that the total ceſſion of the Spaniſh 
monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria, was now a thing impracticable, 
as that monarchy was actually diſmembered, by the ceſſions made 


to the Duke of Savoy, and the conqueſts of the Britiſh and Dutch 
nations !“. 


TrovcHn political timidity formed none of the faults of the 
Earl of Oxford, he obſerved a degree of caution in treating with 
Menager. He entered, with great freedom and an apparent zeal, 
into conferences with the French miniſter. But he, as well as 
other plenipotentiaries named by the Queen, declined to become 
an oſtenſible party in the treaty. The ſpecial preliminaries in 
ſubſtance the ſame that had been offered through Mr. Prior, by 
the court of Great Britain, were ſigned by Menager, on the 
twenty-ſeventh of September. They were, however, accepted 
and ſigned only by the Earl of Dartmouth and Mr. St. John, by 
virtue of a warrant granted for that purpoſe by the Queen. It 
was alſo obſervable, that neither the warrant nor any one paper 
in the whole tranſaction, was counterſigned by any of the Queen's 
ſervants, The miniſtry knew that they were watched by their 
enemies on an occaſion ſo critical; and they reſolved to prevent 
the very fear of danger, ſhould the negociation prove abortive, 
and they themſelves loſe their power. But though the ſervants of 
the crown obſerved ſuch caution in the negociation, they ſeemed 
determined to ſupport the preliminary articles, On the ninth of 


Their.caution, 
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October, a copy was delivered to the Imperial ambaſſador, Count 
Galas. That miniſter, with a precipitation more ſuitable to his 
zeal for his maſter than to common prudence, publiſhed the ar- 


ticles in a news- paper, with : a view of ö n the govern= 
ment to the people. 


THE publication of the preliminary articles changed, in ſome 
meaſure, the current of public opinion, which had hitherto run 
favourably for the miniſter. Though the people in general 
wiſhed for peace, they expected very ſplendid conditions, after 
ſuch uncommon ſucceſſes in the war. The uſual jealouſy of the 
populace was inflamed, by the arts of the excluded party. The 
preliminaries were called captious, inſidious, and inſufficient, 
the peace to be expected from them unſafe and diſhonourable. 
But neither Oxford nor his aſſociates were now to be intimidated, 
from the proſecution of their pacific deſigns. To teſtify at once 
to the world their reſolution to adhere to the preliminaries offered 
by France, they ordered the Imperial miniſter to come no more to 
court, and to make preparations for quitting the kingdom. The 
precipitate vehemence of that miniſter rendered, in ſome meaſure, 
neceſſary a proceeding which was as unuſual as it was ſevere. He 
ſpoke in open and high terms againſt the meaſures of the miniſtry. 
He held clandeſtine and nightly meetings with their political 
enemies; and thus, by joining intrigues to inſolence, rendered 


himſelf extremely obnoxious to the Queen as well as to her 
ſervants * Bot 


Tur preparations which the miniſtry had made to extricate 
themſelves from the war upon any decent terms, were neither lately 
begun nor purſued without prudence. They had ſefit the Abbe 


Gaultier to France in the beginning of the year; they removed 


publications of the times, paſſim. Burnet, oak. ir. # Ibid, Fiſt. 
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in the like gapacity, at che court of Pruſſia, ſucceeded Fownlhend, 
in the month of March. This nobleman's chief xzecqramendation 


to ſuch a diſtinguiſhed office, was his high Tory principles, and 

„ bis Known, avxerſion 10, the. jntereſts of, the, Nuke,iof,Martbo- 
wough, His parts ere fechle and uncamprehenfize-iNoknow. 
ledgę f books, no juſt ghſex vations n mankind, ,eplightened; a 

ming whichs, nature: hafl left. confuſed and obſcure,” Mig wel 

> ſplendid wirtne was Perſopal courage, which, ha diſplayed upon 
various occaſions, beforeche Muitted 4he feld for the buſtncis afighe 
cabinet. ut his attachment this party was, more te hEeD 
Ggered, Khan his abilities ancdiſchaxging tbe duties ofqhe ſſicenio 
which he was, raiſed, , Hayypgheentereated Bar of Strafford, un 

the, beginning of September, he was. grdexed..by,,the. Queen. co 
repair eto Holland, to; lay before the States,: the: preliminanies 
which ihe,had. accepta from. the cant of France. Strafford 

having arrived at the Hague, communicated 40, the, penſionary 
Heinſius, the preliminary. axticles ſettled, between, Great, Britain 

and France, , The; States, having bad ſeveral ſecret, conferences, 
declared 19 che Britiſh. ambaſlador, that they found the artieley, 
general and obſpure, that;they, were afraid, they wergJl:caleylar 

tor ſerving as a foun atom to a formal treaty. Hut, for this 
reaſon, their High Nliglwigeſſes had appointed N. Buys, Fheix 

envoy extraordinary, to explain to the Queen of Great Britain 

their ſentiments and their fears upon that ſubject. Buys accord- 


ingly arrived in London, gm; the, eighteenth, of OQober., But 
neither the repreſentation gb the, States, nor the vehemenge and 
intrigues of their envoy; were, capable to change, or even to ſhake 
the xeſolution formed by, the Queen... She ordered her amballader 
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40-prafy the. States aol determine on, proper place for holding the 46H 1 
congteſs · 1 Sherzequired,. at the fame, time, that paſipoxts ſhould ——— 

be feng immediately 50 the; plenipotentiaries of France; and He 
Sales Buys, wpngihe helge te übe oper, already. ee 

ton che Earl of Strafford,, at the Hague . e, non 
40 291911) f Is o en9919l 109} 9H . flniggk gonvimed: 


Ius, firmneſs of the Queen and her ſervante ay „in ſome.mea- lotrigues of 


ſores /bo,aſeribed-to the; inſolence and imprudenee1of the, Dutch Dach e. 


.miniRde himſelf. He hoped- to kindle fuch ay flanie: againſt, the 
-pacifit intentions of the court, as might terrif chem into a con- 
tinuance of the, wave; He ſcarce obſetved common decency in his 
doclamatiansdagainſt the Queen and her miniſters. He repre- 
Jentedithenias:traitors to thein country as enemies to the confe- 
deratts[ahd penkoners of France. He invited all malecontents, 

whether Britiſhtor foreigners, to his table. He uſed all the means 

whiek either g paſſien or malevolence could ſuggeſt, to. ruin, the 
ſeryants of, the er in the opinions of che. nation. „His, chief 

and moſt intimate connexion was with the Raron de Bothmar,, the 

envoy of the Elector of Hannover. That miniſter having paſſe ed 

from Mollapd nal nden an. company. With the Duke of Marl- us 10 
bareugho sun d into; all the ſchemes of Buys -: Fo.increaſe. 1 
riſing oglamovs: %:cthe people, the; preſented. a rang, memorial 
againſt; the pretioainaries in the name of his maſter;', ,'This paper, 
probably or at leaſt ſuggeſted by the, Whigs,them(elyes, 

Ears great darigfaftion, 9, that, party. But it was; extremely, im- 

bat, aglit might gontribute to throw the miniſtry in GA 
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nr Elster Bimtelf, in à letter, go the Earl gf Oxford er- Husen, 
prefied Wahien alt filapprobatipy of The, projeted . peace, He oppocs the 
afumed, thatothe; frufts of a, glorious, wax would be Joſt,; ſhould 


Spain and hz Tadjes be abandoned 19 Rube SAI hat 
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France would ſoon give laws to Europe, and fruſtrate all the wiſe 


3 meaſures taken by the Queen, to ſecure a permanent and ſolid 


Secret and 
dangerous 


proſperity for her people. He, therefore, conjured his lord- 
ſhip to uſe all his credit to prevent ſuch a misfortune. The Em- 
peror, who hoped to gain moſt by the war, ſhewed the greateſt 
vehemence againſt the peace. He ſent letters to all the circles of 
Germany, requeſting and requiring all the Princes to adhere to 
his cauſe. He wrote in ſtrong terms to Queen Anne herſelf, 
The ſolicitations of foreign powers were aided, with all their ad- 
dreſs, by the Whigs at home. In imitation of the famous Earl of 
Shafteſbury, they prepared to inflame the people, with an expen- 
five pope-burning, on the ſeventeenth of November. But the 
miniſtry were neither to be intimidated nor fwayed from their 
purpoſe. The States, perceiving their 'obſtingey, yielded to a 
current which they could no longer oppoſe. Buys produced at 
length paſſports, in their name, to the plenipotentiaries of France, 
Utrecht was appointed for ere, the aro which was to be 
opened © on the twelfth of ny”. | | 


Bur 000 the States, in their public conduct, affected to 
yield to the inclinations of the Britiſh court, they were forming 
ſecret meaſures, that ſeemed to threaten a ſecond revolution in the 
government of the kingdom. Under the ſuppoſition, that the 
Queen was r reſolved not to furniſh her uſual proportion of the force 
employed in Flanders, the Dutch, in concert with the Emperor, 
intended to ſeize the Britiſh troops in the Netherlands. France, 
informed of this deſign, communicated the intelligence to Queen 
Anne. But her ſervants were already apprized of all the clan- 
deſtine machinations of their enemies. They knew that the 
whole behaviour of the Count de Galas, and his ſtay in Britain, 
after he had been excluded from the privilege of appearing 
at court, were founded on a conſpiracy formed at London. 


- ©RleQtor to Oxford, Nov. 7, 1711. Hannover- papers. | f Publications of the times. 
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The real! motive of his delay was to ſee the reſult of the mobiſn © 1 P. 


proceſſion, for burning the Pope, the Devil, and the Pretender, p' 
which the Whigs intended to render ſubſervient to the exciting 
an inſurrection. The ſucceſs of the project being uncertain, 

Galas, by the advice of the Earl of Sunderland, wrote for Prince 
Eugene, as the laſt reſort. Under pretence of paying their re- 

ſpects to that diſtinguiſhed general, the party were to conduct him 

to London, with two thouſand horſe. His public entry was to 

have been on the day of the burning of the Pope and his aſſociates. 

It was from their being apprized of this circumſtance, that the 
miniſtry ſeized the figures, deſtined to be carried n the r 

in dey UNITE: OE 4 


— 


Donne thoſe ſecret machinations, the Earl of Sunderland of the Whigs 
and the lord Halifax, the moſt active of the leaders of the "foray 5 
malecontents, endeavoured to eagage the people, in their own , 

cauſe. They boldly affirmed, that the chief view of the preſent 
adminiſtration, was to reſtore the Pretender. The Queen, they 
ſaid, was already betrayed. The nation were ready to be alſo 
deceived. There was a neceſſity, they averred, for ſending for 
the Elector or his ſon, Otherwiſe, the proteſtant ſucceſſion, they 
ſaid, was in imminent danger. The Queen was in a declining 
ſtate of health. She was kept alive, they affirmed, by art, by 
cordials and ftrong medicines, preſcribed by her phyſicians. Anne 
herſelf was no ſtranger to theſe conſpiracies formed by her ſub- 
jets. She knew the countenance given by the allies, to the de- 
ſigns of the malecontents in her kingdom. Her eagerneſs for 
peace increaſed in proportion to her fears. The French king was 
not inſenſible of the difficulty of her ſituation. But, as the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of peace had long employed all his wiſhes and thoughts, 
he complied with all her demands. Her ſervants were equally 


eager with herſelf, for an immediate reſtoration of the public 


s M. de Torcy, tom. ii, Stuart-papers. 
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G * AP, A time of ſuſpenſe: was to them a period of dan? 


ger Their domeſtic enemies were on the watch for-theirertorsy; 
un and the eonfederates were prepared to ſupport the Whigs ich 
vigour Mu unit Fig oft lo abort at © nofooTmitnt te 
1} onnw_hoghobeud lo he ad to ibn dd yd 5 510 
Marlborough ., WHEN his party were 3 Nhemes 40 ſuppont his, powerd 
the Duke of Marlborough yielded to that g political defyonr 
dence to Which he was frequently ſubject. Diſappointed an This 
views at home, he began; according to duſtom, to turn his! eyes 
toward the court of St. Germains. He admitted their agents td 
his privacy and converſation. He ſignified his unalterable ata 
tachment to the Pretender, and his zeal to obtain het daery for the 
exiled Queen. He regretted that he was not likely to be employed 

in concluding the peace, as he might have done, in that cäſe, 

eſſential ſervice to the oLD® cauſe. »He aſſutedi them, that he 
conſidered the payment of the dowry, as a great point toward tha 

re- eſtabliſiment of the excluded line. The eyes of the people, 

he ſaid, will be gradually opened. They will ſee their intereſt 

in reſtoring their King,” for ſo he called the pretendbd Prince of 

Wales. His cauſe, he affirmed, had gained ſo much ground uf 

late years, that he ſolemnly ſwore, it could not but come to a happy 
iſſue. Both ſides, he averred, would find themſelves obliged to 

have recourſe to the excluded Prince; for ſolid peace and internal 
happineſs : © Not from any true principles of conſcience or ho- 
neſty,” the Duke was pleaſed to ſay; for I do not believe that 

eicher party raged bp any of thels ago o wad a . 2 
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his vehement Taz. Duke defcemied from theſe obſerrations.to 3 of i N 
5 formation and advice. The French King. and his miniſters, 


he ſaid, will ſacrifice every thing to their own views of peace. 

The Earl of Oxford and his aſſociates i in office to. take, as yſual, 

the ground of their. adverſaries, will probably inſiſt upon lx 
De Torcy, tom. ii. Stuart: papers, 17 12. Stuart-paper:, Nov. 3, 1711. 
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Koog's? retiring to Italy. But he muſt never conſerit. He. mũuſt * in P. 
Fielch neither to the French King, nor to the fallacious iniſinuationd 
of the Breath miniſtry, in à point which muſt inevitably ruin his 1711. 

chuſen ia retire to Italy, the Duke ſwore; & by the living God: 
is tlie ſame thing as to ſtab him to the heart. Let him take refuge 
in Germanys in ſome; country on this fide; of the Alps. He 
wants no ſecurity for his perſon. None will touch a hair of his 
head. I perceive ſuch a change in his favour, that I think it im- 
poſfblebuit he muRt'fucceed: /- But when he ſhallſucceed; let there 
de ho Tettofpedt toward he paſt. All that has been done ſince 
the Revolution muſt be confirmed. His buſineſs is to gain all 
by offending” none. As for myſelf, I take God to witneſs, that 
what I have done, for many years, was neither from ſpleen to 

che LAL AME nor il-will to their cauſe; but to humble 


the power of France; a ſervice as uſeful to the Kin . as it 18 be- 
nefieial to his ar 291 3 30 itt ag't 


Dus 2enongs19%s!! 8 * 8 F 


* Prack,“ he aid, e 0 e — The people his advice to 

tand in need of tranquillity on both ſides. Thel current of the 53 
nation now feconds the views of the miniſter · But peace and all 

that has been done, fa vours thie eauſe of THE KNM. God, who 

rules above; ſeeins viſidly to diſpoſe all for the beſt. But neither 

Whigs nor Tories can ever be depended upon, as parties. Their 

profeſſions are always different. Their views preciſely the ſame. 

They” both” graſp at. = oſſeſſion of power. The Prince who 

gives them the moſt is their greateſt favourite. As for me, I have 

deen treated wen But God has bleſſed me with a great 

deal of temper and forbearance of mind. 1 have taken my reſo- 

lution to be quiet. 1 have determined to wait my time. But if 

Harley wilt puſh me further, he ſhall know of what metal I am 

made. As for the King? s affairs, occaſion i is only wanting to my 

zeal. God Almighty has placed matters in ſuch a train, that he 

muſt at any rate ſucceed, I know perfectly his ſiſter's diſpoſition of 
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CHAP. mind. She is a very HONEST PERSON, eaſily won, and without 
difficulty ſwayed. She is extremely cautious, as ſhe is to the laſt 
Ns degree ſubject to fear. At bottom ſhe has no averſion to her 
brother's intereſt; But ſhe is one that muſt not be: frightened, 

An external force would terrify her, and alienate the minds of 

the nation. Leave us, therefore, to —_— and all * . 


wall be crowned with ſucceſs > 


He arrives in A FRE W days after che Duke of Marlborough had made theſe 


England. | 
= of the vehement aſſurances to the Pretender, he embarked for England, 
__— wen accompanied by the Baron de Bothmar, the miniſter of the Elec- 


tor of Hannover. He had undertaken, in the ſame warm man- 
ner, to ſupport the intereſt of his Highneſs ; and ſcarce any doubt 
can be formed of his being inſtrumental in perſuading Bothmar 
to preſent the memorial which made ſo much noiſe in the king- 
dom. The inſinuations of the Whigs had made an impreſſion on 
the minds of the electoral family, which all the aſſeverations and 
ſervile profeſſions of the Tories were not capable to remove. 
The compliments of the Earl of Oxford and his aſſociates, were 
loſt on a court, who formed their opinions of the principles of the 
ſervants of the crown, upon thoſe of the party to whole influence 
they owed their power. An incident, which happened in the 
courſe of the ſummer, in Scotland, contributed to-increaſe the 
jealouſy of the preſumptive heirs of the crown. The majority 
of the Scots being perſuaded, that the union of the kingdoms 
had been accompliſhed by bribery and corruption, had retained 
their averſion to that treaty in all its original force. The change 
of the miniſtry, the admiſſion of ſeveral known Jacobites into 
office, and into both houſes of parliament, had added the hopes of 
more important alterations, to the ill humours of the diſcontented, 
The adherents of the excluded family fondly imagined, that the 
time was now. arrived for avowing their own principles, and for 


i Stuart-papers, 1711, N Hannover- papeis, 1711. 
ſounding 


QUEEN ANNE. 


# EP 


ſounding the inclinations of government, with regard to their 
OY | | 


I 


oy o „ 


Is this. diſpoſition of i minds of tis Se; even a trivial 
incident was likely to be ſeized with eagerneſs. The Dutcheſs of 


395 


CHAP. 
VIII. 
— — 
1711. 


Seditious 
conduct of the 
advocates. 


Gordon, a Roman-catholic, ſent a medal to Mr. Robert Bennet, 


dean of the faculty of advocates, in Edinburgh. This piece of 


filver, which. had been diſtributed in Flanders, in the preceding 


year, among the officers of the Britiſh army, by one Booth, a 
page of the Pretender, had, on the one ſide, the profile of a head, 
crowned with laurel; and, on the reverle, a'kind of map of the 
Britiſh iſles. A legend ſurrounded the whole infinuating, that 
the kingdom ſhould be reſtored to the owner. The Dean having 
preſented the medal at a meeting of the members, on the thirtieth 
of June, they voted, ſixty- three againſt twelve, that their hearty 
thanks ſhould be returned to the Dutcheſs, for her very valuable 
preſent. Dundas of Arnifton, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the debate upon that ſubject, was appointed, together with Horn 
of Weſthall, to preſent the thanks of the faculty, The words uſed 
by Dundas upon the occaſion, were to the laſt degree ſeditious and 
bold. We thank your Grace,” he ſaid, for a medal of our ſove- 
reign lord the King. We flatter ourſelves, that your Grace will ſoon 
have.an opportunity of preſenting to the faculty of advocates, a 
ſecond medal, ſtruck upon the reſtoration of our lawful King and 
the royal family, and for the finiſhing of rebellion, the uſu rpation 
of the Crown, and the tyranny of whiggery . 


- 


Dunwas; whoſe principles of Jacobitiſm overcame his pru- 
dence, carried to the preſs a vindication of himſelf, more violent 
and ſeditious, if poſſible, than the expreſſions uſed in the ſpeech, 


Suſpicious 
lenity of go- 
vernment. 


which he made to the Dutcheſs of Gordon. The copy, however, 


Having been carried to the provoſt of Edinburgh, was ſuppreſſed, 
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Parliament 
meets, 
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beczte it Wis ptiited! | The Fitulty of advocaics, perceiving: thas 
their zcal Had carried them too far, made a public recantation; of 
the error, as they calledd it, committed by ſome of their members, | 
The affair of the medal, Kowever, made a great noiſe; "The 
Whigs complained vehemently of the Tories, The alarm ſpread 
to tlie court of Hannover. The Baron de Kreyenberg, the Elec- 
tor's feſident in- London, laid, by the expreſs orders of bis 
maſter, a memoriat before the Queen, containing preſſing in- 
flances for the proſecution of the offenders. The miniſtry granted 
his requeſt, in a manner that rendered them more ſuſpected. 
They removed from the office of Queen's advocate, Sir David 
Dalrymple, whoſe principles, when they oppoſed” not. his own in- 
tereſt, were inelined to the Proteſtant ſueceſſion, under a pre- 


tence of his being remiſs in the proſecution of the medaliſts. But 


notwithſtanding this appearance of ſeverity againſt. the negli- 
gence-of Dalrymple; his ſucceſſor in office was ſcarce Teſs remils, 


_ whole affair was: gradually dropt by-the- government of Bri 
But the n, of the court of Hannover continued ®. A 2c: 


Tus warlinadent, WY had: TI from time to bins prorogued, 
was ſuffered by the Queen to meet, on the ſeventh of De- 
oember· The miniſtry having reſolved to carry their great 
object the peace, were willing to have ſome account of the 
progreſs of that important meaſure to lay before the two houſes, 
when they ſhould firſt aſſemble. The ſpeech with which the 
Queen opened the ſeſſion, was more ſuitable to the known deſign 
of her ſervants, than in itſelf ſincere. She told her parliament 


- that notwithſtanding the arts of thoſe that delight in war, both 


place and time were appointed for opening the treaty of a general 
peace. That her allies, eſpecially the States, had expreſſed their 
intire confidence in her conduct. That her own chief concern 


vas to perpetuate the Proteſtant reli gion and the laws and liber- 
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ties of che nation, by ſecuring the ſucceſſion n of. the gin in the © H * Vil AP. 


*houſe | of Hanhove: . That ſne was reſolved to improve and 


enlarge their intereſt 1 in trade and commerce, by the advantages 
to be obtained by the peace. That ſhe would not only endeavour 
to procure all reaſonable ſatisfaction to her allies, but unite them 
in the ſtricteſt engagements to render permanent the public 
tranquillity. That the beſt way to treat, with effect, about a 
peace, was to make an early proviſion for carrying on the war. 
She, therefore, demanded the uſual ſupplies ; and concluded with 
earneſtly recommending that unanimity which was neceſſary to 
the diſcuſſion of a buſineſs of the laſt importance to all Rees as 
* as to themſelves . 

THe foreign and domeſtic enemies of the miniſtry, deſpairing tn 
to gain a majority of the commons, had applied themſelves to the wi; 
lords. Buys, the Dutch ambaſſador, had extended his intrigues, 
with ſucceſs, to feveral members o. The Duke of Marlborough 


471 Ls 


ſuffered his love of money to yield to his hatred to Oxford, and 


his apprehenfions from his meaſures. He was ſaid to have bribed 
eight of the Queen's ſervants, in the upper houſe”. + The mi- 
niſtry were no ſtrangers to theſe ſecret intrigues, and their threats 
increaſed in proportion to their anxiety and fear. They talked of 
nothing but the' beheading of the corruptor, ſhould the corruption 
itſelf be ſufficiently proved. France became afraid of the eager- 
neſs of the court of Great Britain, leſt her own hopes of peace 
ſhould be baffled in the concuſſion of the two parties. The cqurt 
of Verſailles were, at the ſame time, no ſtrangers to the ſecret; 
views of the allies, with regard to the meaſures of the (Britiſh 
miniſtry, They knew that the States, notwithftanding their-late 
acquieſcence in the propoſal of appointing a time and place for a 
congreſs for a treaty of peace, were willing to come to extremi- 
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* fi 4 p., ties rk view to continue the war. | They | were ready to uſe 
. more effectual means than repreſentations with the Queen of 
mL | Great Britain. They were at no pains to conceal, that they in- 
tended: to fit out a fleet to aſſiſt the Elector of Hannover to ſtrike 

the ſcepter from her hand. The common converfation in Hol- 

land turned upon the deſign of the States, to treat Queen Anne 

as they had treated her father; and to exhibit another ſeene, as 

that in the year 1688; but probably more n, and e 

more deeiſive . 


& | | 


The lords _ Tur diſpoſition. of a majority of the peers was well known; 
agalvit tne . 
— before the ſeſſion was opened. The Queen, either to awe; or to 


gain ſome members of the oppoſition, with her preſence, dif-- 
robing herfelf, in an adjacent room, returned to hear the debates 
in the houſe of lords. The Whigs had uſed every meaſure that pru- 
dence could ſuggeſt, to ſtrengthen themſelves, by weakening their 
enemies. They had the addrefs to gain the Earl of Nottingham, 
and ſome other lords, equally attached to the principles of the 
high church, to aid their party in oppoſing the projected peace. 
When a motion was made, and feconded, for an addreſs of thanks 
to the Queen, Nottingham endeavoured, in a long and laboured 
ſpeech, to ſhew the inſufficieney of the terms of the late prelimi- 
naries. He concluded with offering a clauſe, to be iaferted in 
the addreſs, that no peace could be fafe or honourable, ſfiould 
Spain and the Indies be continued to any branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon. The miniſtry oppoſed, with the whole weight of 
government, a motion caleulated to break all their meaſures. But 
neither their arguments nor their influence eould prevail. Several 
lords in office, as had been apprehended, joined the oppoſing 
party. The previous queſtion, on Nottingham's clauſe, was 
carried by his own caſting vote. The adherents of the Earl of 
Oxford oppoſed the main queſtion with ftill worſe ſucceſs. The 


\ 4 M, de Torcy, tom, ii. Stuart-papers, 1712. 
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the Queen. Her anſwer was-anibiguous, and more ſuitable to the 
255 of the miniſter than to her own. She ſhould be ſorry. 

e ſaid, that any one could ſuſpect that ſhe would not do her 
utmoſt to recover. oo and the Indies from. the houſe of 
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To obtain this victory over the miniſtry, the Whigs ſacrificed, Bill of occa- 

in one inſtance; their own principles. The diſguſt of Nottingham, 3 
for not having. been comprehended in the changes made in the 
preceding year, together. with a late difappointment in his views: ; 
on the privy-ſeal, had thrown him into oppoſition againſt the | 
court, He, however, made his terms with the Whigs, before 
he conſented: to eſpouſe their cauſe; The bill of occaſional con- 
formity had been always the darling object of this Earl. Having 
thrice miſcarried, it had lain dormant for ſeven years. The leaders 
of the Whig- party had agreed to concur with Nottingham in his 
favourite bill, ſhould. it be brought in by another title, to ſave 
appearances with the world. The bill was accordingly paſſed, with- 
out diſſiculty, by the lords, The known principles of the com- 
mons preyented all oppoſition, in the lower houſe, to a law 
ſo favourable to the church. The Diſſenters, throughout the 
kingdom, were alarmed. They applied in vain to parliament. 
They preſented a petition, to no purpoſe, to the Earl of Oxford. 
Though his lordſhip and his family had joined almoſt uniformly 
in communion with the Prefbyterians, he facrificed, upon the 
preſent occaſion, his religious profeſſions to his political views. 
The ineonſiſteney of the Whigs was highly blamed by the moſt 
fincere of their own party. They affirmed, that to ſerve their 
own views upon power, they made no ſcruple of deſerting their 

* To recommend themſelves to the preſumptive heirs 
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NF. of the crown, they had N all the limitätions laid upon the 
aer royal ꝓrerogative, by the act of ſettlement.” To carry a queſtion,” | 
— in the houſe of lords, they made a ſacrifice of tlie Denn 6, 
1 whoſe religious and political opinions had been thee ya. * 
ele N with the nation !. 0129790 
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The Doke of WarLE the Whigs Jeparted from their principles, to * 
N themſelves more capable of haraſſing the miniſtry, they found 
; a freſh opportunity of triumphing over the conrt-party. The 
Duke of Hamilton, one of the ſixteen peers for Scotland, Having 

been / created a Peer of Great Britain, by the title of Duke of 

Brandon, claimed his place in that quality in the houſe of lords. 

His former attachment to the excluded family had rendered 
Hamilton obnoxious to the Whigs. His deſertion of the Jaco- 
bites, at the Union of the two kingdoms, was not calculated to 
recommend him to the Tories. The court, however, were 
obliged to ſupport a queſtion, which ſeemed to ſtrike at the pre- 
rogative of the crown. Lawyers were heard upon the patent“. 
The right ef the Queen to grant honours was admitted by all. 
None doubted that all the ſubjects of the united kingdoms were 
capable of being created peers. It ſeemed, therefore, extremely 
hard, that the nobility of Scotland ſhould be debarred from a 
privilege, to which the reſt of the natives of that part of the king- 
dom had an undoubted title. But it was urged, on the other 
ſide, that the prerogative of the Crown could not operate againſt 
an act of parliament. That the treaty of Union had made all 
the peers of Scotland peers of Great Britain, in every reſpect, 
except in voting in the houſe of lords, or ſitting in judgment on 
a peer. That having transferred their right of voting to ſixteen 
of their-own number, they had all the portion of the legiſlature 
they had a right to poſſeſs; and that their being received into the 
houſe in any other way than by election, was to give them the 
e Publications of the Times. » Journals of the lords, Dec. 20, 1711. 
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Tux Scotiſh peers had furrendered their own tegel in a tejected by 
manner that ſeemed to entitle them to no indulgence. But theſe 2 950 
concluſions were neither conyigcing nor deciſive. © The appte- ee 
henfions expreſſed by ſome lords, in the courſe of the debate, 10 
were better founded than their arguments. They ſaid, that con- 
fidering the dignity and antiquity of the peers of Scotland, toge— 
ther with the known poverty of many of that order, the miniſter 
would have no difficulty of ſecuring a majority in the bouſe of 
lords, by calling them to that aſſembly by the means of new 
patents. Anne herſelf was preſent at a debate which feemed' to 
abridge her prerogative. Though the whole influence of the 
court was exerted, when the matter came to a final. vote, the 
oppoſition carried the queſtion”, The Queen and the miniſtry 
were much diſappointed. The Scotiſh peers were enraged. They 
met together and framed an addreſs to the throne. They com- 
plained of a breach of the Union, and of the mark of diſgrace put 
upon their whole order. They promiſed to ſupport the preroga= 
tive of the crown, whether they ſhould: continue united to Eng- 
land, or revert to their original ſtate. The Queen anſwered them 
in a ſtrain that ſhewed her diſpleaſure at the deciſion of the lords. 

She ſent a meſſage to the houſe, complaining of the diſtinction 
made with regard to the peers of Scotland. She demanded their 
advice, in vain, concerning an affair, which, at once, touched 
the prerogative. of the crown and the privilege of a part of her 
fubjects 


Dunixc theſe refractory proceedings of the lords, the com proceedings 
mons ſupported, with great unanimity, the meaſures of the 8 
crown. They echoed back the Queen's ſpeech, with a very 


favourable 
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favourable addreſs.” They granted, without either difficulty or 


To ſupport the miniſtry, they 
extended their animadverſions to their enemies. Having or- 


dered the commiſſioners for the public accounts to lay before 
them their proceedings ; their report was made, on the twenty. 


firſt of December. In this report was contained the depoſition 
of Sir Solomon Medina, charging the Duke of Marlborough, 
and one Cardonnel, his ſecretary, of various peculations, witk 
regard to the contracts for bread and bredd-waggons for the army 
in Flanders.” Marlborough endeavoured to defend himſelf, in 
His paſſion for money was known; and his pretenſions to 
diſintereſtedneſs produced no effect on the minds of the commons. 
The report of che commiſſioners was publiſhed. It was followed 
by accuſations ef various kinds. The preſs teemed with publi- 
cations and pamphlets, as the Duke's friends, as well as his 
enemies, made their appeal to the world. The cauſe of the 
latter prevailed. On the thirtieth of December, the Queen de- 
clared, in council, her reſolution to diſmiſs Marlborough from all 
his employments. An information, ſhe ſaid, having been laid 


vain. 


before the commons, againſt the Duke, ſhe thought fit to diſmiſs 


him from her ſervice, that the charge might be more impartially 
examined 


NoTw1iTHSTANDING this oſtenſible pretence, the Duke owed his 
diſgrace to a more ſecret cauſe, His own conduct, ſince his arrival 
from Holland, was full of offence and liable to ſuſpicion. Though 
extremely ſubject, like his friend Godolphin, to political timidity, _ 
he had lately abandoned his uſual caution... His party having | 
calculated their numbers in the houſe of lords, had filled him with 
a confidence of fucceſs, before the parliament met. The addreſs 
of the peers, againſt the peace, increaſed his courage and inflamed 
his hopes. He thought oh acted with ſecurity to himſelf, as well 


be Journals, Dec. 21. d Minutes of council, Dec. 30, 1711. 
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Neglecting chat ieee of his paſſinns, for which he had heen 
admired by the world, he fell into all the impotencies of rage and 
reſentment, upon every party-debate*.. He left to the Queen 
her choice of two alternatives. To ſtop the progreſs. of the peace, 
to diſmiſs the miniſtry, and to diſſolve the parliament, or to rid 
herſelf of a perſon, who, from a ſervant, was likely to become a 
tyrant. She determined to adopt the latter meaſure, and ſhe 


wrote. to the Duke, that ſhe had no > Farther ocealion for his 
ſervice, 


Tur 122 of the, ee or the deſigns « of the Duke of Cauſe of that 
Marlborough, juſtified the diſmiſſion of the latter on other . 
grounds. The Earl of Oxford, perceiving the refractory ſpirit of | 
the houſe of lords, framed ſuddenly an expedient for gaining a 
majority in that aſſembly. On the laſt day of December, twelve 
gentlemen, devoted to the court, were created peers. The 
leaders of the Whigs finding that the treaſuter was reſolved to 
carry his meaſures i in parliament, are ſaid to have reſolved to ap- 
peal to the ſword. The Duke of Marlborough having his com- 
miſſion under the great ſeal, the order of the Queen was not 
ſufficient to diſſolve his power. His friends adviſed him to 
aſſemble, by his authority as general, all the troops in London, 
in the different ſquares, and to take poſſeſſion of St. James's and 
the perſon of the Queen. Oxford, apprized of this deſign, ſud- 
denly called together the cabinet- council. Though he probably 
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concealed his intelligence, to prevent their fears, he told them of 
the neceſſity of ſuperſeding Marlborough, under the great ſeal. "hid 
This buſineſs was ſoon nn His diſmiſſion, in form, was - = 
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— ratter.of Marlborough, knew that he would not ack againſt law, 
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Tent to the Duke. The Earl of Oxford, no ſtranger bo the clla- 


by aſſembling the troops. The natural difidence of his diſpo- 
fition, had made him unfit for enterpriſes of danger in a degrer 
that furniſhed his enemies with e n n g- his perſonal 
courage. ae Wech- 4 Ita 11091 „eat 


Tavs fell the uy of Moriborough, a man as üingular in the 
diſpoſition of his: mind, as he was 1n the extraordinary fortune af 
his life. The high ſphere in which he moved, rendering him the 
object of envy, as well as of applauſe; he has been cenſured with 
virulence, by ſome writers, and by others extravagantly praiſed. 
The ſecret intrigues, and. the hiſtory of his public tranſactions, 
have furniſhed both ſides with an ample field for declamation; 
and there ! is even a peculiarity, i in Ris character, that Tearce adtnits 
of that happy medium which lies between the oppolite i fimits of 


detraction and admiration. "Though he was born with 1 ge con- 


ſiderable talents, he Was far from poflelling thoſe 1 wwe! abili- 
ties, which are deemed, perhaps very erroneoully, eff. ential to 
men who acquire the firſt fame 1 in War. : Negletted i in 11. educa- 


tion, when young, his mind was not imbued with the leaſt 
tincture of letters. He could not even ſpell his native language , 
He neither ſpoke, with eaſe, . nor attempted, at all, to Write, i in 
any foreign tongue. This unhappy defect may, in a certain 
degree, farm an excuſe for ſome parts of his conduct, whacl | 
might otherwiſe appear profligate. Excluded from every Know. 
ledge of the virtues of former times, he fell i in with the vices 
of his own. He judged, perhaps, of human. nature; from the 
unprincipled manners ef the court in which he was bred; and 
the ſelfiſhneſs that has contributed to Hain his name, found | an 


| excuſe ; in the profligacy of other men. e 


4 MS. Anecdote, 1712. © Swiſt's four laſt years, p. 15. 
His original letters. Stuart and Hannover-papers, paſſim. 
1 Original letters to Robethon. Hannover-papers. 
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TH2RB\ 18, however, gent reaſon, to believe, that Marlborough C % f. | 
improved confiderably on the vicious example of ſeveral of hi | 
cotemporaries. His defection from King James might, in ſome on tc ch. | 1 
meaſure, be excuſed by its utility. But his deſigu of placing er, ö Wi 
65 


that unfortunate Prince à captive in the hands of his rival, is 
utterly inconſiſtent with the common feelings bf mankind *.. With 
regard to ui, he was a benefactor, a friend, and even à father: 
He raifed 41M from obſcurity, to independence, to fortune, and 
to honour, He placed Him. in chat only ſtate, that could 
render his deſertion deſtructive to his on affairs. If his miſ- | 4 
conduct had rendered James un worthy of the returns of gratitude If 
due to other men, why was King William alſo deceived ? If no 
meaſures were to be kept with either of thoſe Monarchs, why 


was England bettayed to her mortab enemy ©? Though theſe | 

1 can. ſearce be anſwered to ſatisfaction, they: admit of LM, 
alleviation. In the characters of mankind ſome allowances muſt | i 
be made for their paſſions and frailties. The attention to intereſt; | lik 
which paſſed through the whole conduct of Marlborough, wight- | _—_ 
ſuggeſt to his prudence, to quit the fortunes of a. man apparently * 1 
ackined for ruin. His ſpirit might induce bim to oppoſe King | $1 
William, as the cold reſerve, neglect, and averſion of that Prince, * 1 | 
might offend his pride. In this ſtate of mind, his Lordſhip could 1 i 
hardly ſeparate the intereſt of the kingdom from that of the King ; i} 


and he informed the French court of the expedition againſt Breſt, | W | 
more with a. deſign of being revenged on William, than with FS. | 4 
view to ſerve France at the expence of Te | | 


Bur if cha virtues of the Duke « of - Marlborough were neither and conduct 
many nor ſtriking, he fupplied the defects of his mind with the 
decency of his outward carriage and the dexterity of his conduct. 


He poſfelled a f ſold. underſtanding, a degree of natural elocution, 


Original- papers, 1688, i Stuart-papers, paſſim. Stuart · papers, 1694. 
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an irreſiſtible manner; an addreſs which rendeted: mankind pleaſed 


with themſelves. If not modeſt by nature, he aſſumed its ap- 


peatance, with eaſe and dignity. He reconciled mankind to his 


fame, by affecting to be indifferent about applauſe; and, by 


of the-Dake 
of Marl- 
borough. 


coming upon men in general, through their vanity, they were- 


willing to give back the praiſe which he ſo liberally beſtowed: 


Though he was perfectly maſter of his temper, and able to 
govern, or effectually to diſguiſe his paſſions, he threw a kind of 
pleaſing 'vehemenee into his converſation, that gave it the appear - 
ance of ſincerity. The great vice of his mind, 'and; perhaps, 
the root of all the manifeſt defects of his character, was an un- 
governable love of wealth. This paſſion, deemed inconſiſtent 
with any greatneſs of ſoul, betrayed him into meanneſfes, that 
raiſed” a contempt, which could ſcarcely be obliterated: from the 
minds of men, by the uncommon ſplendour of his actions in the 
field. Though, perhaps, never man was more hated,” be owed 
more to favouritiſm than to fortune. The affection of King 
James had firſt made him an object of attention to his country: 
The ſuppoſed attachment of Queen Anne to himſelf and his 
family, procured for him that influence in Europe, "Which was | 
the great foundation. of. his ſucceſs *. 


Tae malevolence that weiden Marlborough through his 
actions in civil life, purſued the moſt ſplendid of his operations 
in the field. No modern general obtained greater victories, yet 


his conduct has been much leſs praiſed than his good fortune 


Some affirmed, that he was not fond of expoſing his own perſon, 
in action. Others faid; that his apparent perturbation of ſpirits, 
in the hour. of, battle, Was as little conſiſtent: with his uſual 
carriage, as it was with true courage. But neither of. theſe 
charges ſeem to be well founded. An uninterrupted chain of ſuc- 
ceſs, through a courſe. of many years, cannot juſtly be aſcribed to 


* MS5, paſſim. i Swiſt's four years, ; | 
chance 
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chance alone; and perſonal. courage can never be denied, with © HA F. 
| juſtice, , to a man who has been accuſed by his enemies to have — — 


—— wi 


delighted in war. In his political capacity the Duke was cer- 1 8 
tainly timid. His misfortunes proceeded from that very defect of 
his character. In his principles, for notwithſtanding what his 
enemies affirm, he had ſome, he was certainly a high Tory. 
He poſſeſſed a ſubſerviency of manner, a habit inſeparable from 
men bred. in courts, that ſuited the moſt extravagant pretenſions 
of royalty. To this circumſtance, more, perhaps, than to gra- 
titude, ought, to be aſcribed his manifeſt attachment to the ex- 
cluded; branch of the family of Stuart. To a ſincerity, in 
this reſpect, was owing, in faQt, his continual. profeſſions to 
the court of St. Germains. They were, in themſelves, neither 
an object of hope nor of fear; and, therefore, they were little 
calculated to gratify either ambition or avarice. He was diſ- 
truſted by them, perhaps, more than he deſerved. Had he 
been poſſeſſed of a daring boldneſs, ſuitable to his great influence, 
fame, and power, he might, probably, have placed the Pretender 
on the throne. All his paſſions, at length, were either ſubdued 
or extinguiſhed by the love of money; and to that unhappy.cir- 
cumſtance muſt. be aſcribed. che ruin of his reputation. Upon the 
whole, if Marlborough is leſs to be admired than ſome other diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſtateſmen and generals, it is, perhaps, becauſe his 
feen intrigues and actions are better Known. ; 


Tur fate * his reputation, 3 his fall, may be conſidered Reflections. 
as a kind of proof, that too much was known, even THEN, of 

his private conduct. The. news of his diſmiſſion was received like 

a common occurrence. No tumults, no clamours, excepting the 
complaints of the writers of ſome pamphlets; ſucceeded that event. 

The greateſt ſubject in Europe ſunk into a private ſtation, without 

the found of his fall being heard. His conſequence with his own : 


' Pablications of the times. Queen's ſpeech, Dec. 7, 1711. 
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C. hl P. party vaniſhed with his commiſſion. His own uſthl p66 ently 
_—<» forſopk him witlt his gove' fortune; He became querious, 
n, wrathful, violent, revengeful. From ditecting the affairs of 
Europe, be ſunk intò an inferior tool of a faction. The pre- emĩ- 

nence which he poſfeſſed, when in office, ceafed when he became 
a private mart, His wealth, his former repuration, tits ſplendic 
actions, only contributed, by their contraſt, to rendet his preſent 
condition more abject. The vulgar, tho” ſometimes more generous 
than their faperiors, inſtead of applauding his conduct, perſecuted 

him with inſults * ; and he had the mortification to ſee the Prince 

of Savoy, the only rival of his military fame, received with the 
loudeſt acclamations of joy. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 

that the arts of his enemies fomented the prejudices of the vul- 

gar. The beſt writers had been gained to the ſide of the miniftry. 
Pamphlet followed pamphlet, and effay was fucceeded by effay. 
When the ſhafts of poignant ſatire fly, without intermiſſion, even 

the moſt itrvulnerable fame muſt give way. Beſides, the Duke 
himfelf was conquered in his own mind. Inſtead of that dig- 

' tified coolneſs, that was deemed a part of his character, he was 

found unable to bear 4 reverſe of fortune. He diſcovered, upon 

erery occaſion, ati impatience and a 1 more "Op to 

amuſe than to terrify his political enemies. 


Hogs Tnovon Marlborough ſhewed leſs apathy than was aw 
for proſecut- from his former character, his enemies furniſhed him with ſufficient 
is reaſons for his reſentment. The accuſation which chiefly ruined his 
credit with the nation, now appears to have been malicious and 
unjuſt. He was ſaid to have ſacrificed the war in Spain, to his 

own. operations in Flanders, to gratify his ambition, and to glut . 

his inordinate avarice. His enemies in parliament, alluding to 

the ſtrength of the French barrier, made uſe of a vulgar phraſe, 


which made a great impreſſion on à people who were heartily 


2 Stuart-papers, 1712. Swifi's our years, p. 67. Stuart- papers. Hannover- papers. 
21 tired 
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tired of the war They faid, chat to endeavour to fubdue Fratice, 
by attacking her ſtrong towns on the ſide of Flanders, was taking 
che bull by the horns. That, inſtend of expelling Philip the 
Fifth from Spain, che troqps and treaſure of the eomelerates were 


thrown away on unimportant ſieges, and attacks upon almoſt 
impregnable lines. That che "Prince of Bavay, himſelf, as ſie 
profited, like Marlborough; by hoſtilities in Flanders, had cof- 


trived to unite with him in influencing, through che penſionary 
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Heinſius, the councils of the States; and that all the three meant 


nothing by the undeciſive campaigns in Flanders, but to protract 
their own power, which was is likely to terminate with the war. 


THERE is nothing, however, more certain, than that to puſh 
France, on the ſide of Flanders, was the infallible way of de- 
priving the houſe of Bourbon of the crown of Spain. The war, 
in the latter kingdom, had been carried on, always, with a de- 
gree of ſpirit, and often with great ſucceſs. But, at the end of 
ten years, Philip the Fifth was more firmly eſtabliſhed on the 
throne, than at the beginning of the conteſt. The diſtance of the 
confederates from the place of action, the neceſſity of conveying 
every thing by ſea, the fterility of the country itſelf, the indo- 


lence of the inhabitants, which deprived their enemies, as well as 


themſelves, of the neceſſaries of war, the religious prejudices of 


the native Spaniards, againſt a Prince, ſupported by troops whom 
they called Heretics, had all combined to confirm the knowing 
and judicious in the opinion, that Spain was not to be conquered 


within its own limits. On the other hand, though the ſtrong 
barrier of France in Flanders, muſt neceſſarily have coſt, to the 
confederates, much time, a great deal of treaſure, and a multi- 


the war in 
Flanders. 


tude of lives, the work was at length almoſt finiſhed. Another 


campaign would probably have enabled the Allies, had they 
continued united, to penetrate into France, and even to advance 
to Paris. The fate of the French monarchy itſelf muſt have de- 

| pended 


A - r 
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CHA? pended, perhaps, on the iſſue of a Gngle battle. Lewis the 
w—— Fourteenth, to ſave his crown, would have been obliged to 


7 pull his grandſon, in a manner with his own hands, from the 
throne of Spain. The French King was no firanger to this 
_ circumſtance,” no more than the Duke of Marlborough. I, 
therefore, the object of the allies was to recover Spain from the 
houſe of Bourbon, the Duke was certmlaly ein in making the 
principal effort in Flanders. 


n M. de Torey, tom, i. | 
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7; revs of the lord tregſurer.—— Dangerous ſchengs of the Saab 
derates and Whigs.—— Twelve new peers created. Arrival 


and character of Prince Eugene. Hi ſebemes.—Prgjeche 


of Marlborough and Bothmar,——P rence Eugene s violent 
|  propeſal. He is diſguſted with ' the Whigs. 
diſcovered. ——Conflernation of | the Queen and miniſiry.— 

Lord tregſurer t prudent conduct. —Proceedings of the com- 
nons.——Their, animadverſions on the Whigs. -They cenſure 
4he barrier-treai ty. —— They. examine the conduct of the alhes, 
Prince Eugene returns to the Continent. ——Conereſs at 
UV Mr bel ut; of the Princes of France. Alternati. ver 
offered by Great Britain. Ring Philip renounces his title to 
the F rench crm. Anxicty of the Nueen for peace. 

Her attachment to the Pretender. He writes to the Queen. 
Artifice 0 of the Earl of Oxford. — decei ves the Jaco- 
Bites. The Bueen lays the terms before parliament. — 
Arguments for and againſt the peace. Proceedings. Cam- 
, pargn, of 1712. Indctivity of Ormond. ——Confternation of 
the allies.— Intrigues of Marlborough. A fu uſpenſs ion of 


arms. Mair. of Denigin, —The allies defeated. Rapid 
 progreſe of the, F. rench. ——Bolingbr: de ſent to: France. He 
| Settles terms with M. de T vrcy — he States eager for peace. 
ie Queen interferes for them.— — Her VIEWS, in favour of 
| the Pretender. Fe ecl limes to change his "religion, — l- 
trigues and propoſals of the Tories.——Def igns 0 of the Wi bigs. 
| - Oxford 2 15 In Vain, to Gs RET — Death of 
' the ; Duke 52 kingdom, 
—— Shrewſbury ſent to ae Afairs of the 10 115.— 
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ford, 


HISTORY OF: GREAT BRITAIN, 


Projects of the houſe of Hannover. — They diſtruſt the Queen 
and miniſiny.— The Elector indifferent about the ſucceſſun. 
; Marlborough a ſpy on the Pretender.——Views of that 
j Prince. Peace of U trecht: 


HOUGH the Fart of Oxibri-icquited the reputation of 
ſpirit, from the diſmiſſion of the Duke of Marlborogh, 


that meaſure ought rather to be alcribed to Kis fears. He was 
in the ſame awkward, predicament with his predeceſſor in office. 
Both were forced to adopt a line of conduct diametrically oppo- 


fite to their principles and views. The Earl of Godolphin, 


_ though a Tory and a Jacobite, was obliged, from the circum- 

ſtances, of the times, to place himſelf at the head of the Whig 8. 
The preſent treaſurer, though a Preſbyterian and attached tô the 
houſe of Hannover, was conſidered as the leader of the Tories, 


and a favourer of the claims of the Pretender. The bulk of man- 


kind, ever deceived by outward ſhow, Judged of the two miniſters 
by their own paſſions and. prejudices, Godolphin, when in cor- 


reſpondence with the court of St, Germains, was violently praiſed 


by many, and as extravagantly condemned by others, for his. 


attachment to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. Oxford was ſtill more 
unfortunate than his rival, He was ſuppoſed, by the court of 
Hannover. itſelf, as well as by the people, a determined friend to 
the excluded family; even. when he uſed all his efforts againſt 


; their eventual reſtoration, and laid himſelf in the duſt at the feet 


of the parliamentary heirs of the crown. His profeſſions were 


conſidered as ſo many baits to. deceive. But, in a happy enthu- 


He diſcovers, 


by an acci- 


gent, 


ſiaſm for his own religious opinions, or perhaps, ultimately to 


„ 


gain the favour of the family moſt likely to ſucceed, he ſeemed: 


determined to exclude all reſentment ; and' to few that he was 
a much more ſincere friend than his adverfaries to the ſucceſſion 


of che Electoral family. is e 


' 
EY x 


In this diſpoſition of mind; the Fart of Oxford was as much 


afraid of the Tories, as he was of the principal Whigs. His 


1 great 


redoubled vigour, the war. 


QUEEN ANNE. 


great defire, hen he aſſumed the adminiftration of affairs, was CHAP. 
to retain the moſt moderate of the low-church party in office. The 
violence of his friends, as well as the rage of his enemies, put an 
end, for a time, to this trimming ſcheme, To balance, in ſome de- 
gree, the vehemence of the Naeh band party, he wiſhed to keep 

Marlborough at the head of the army *. An incident, however, 
defeated all his preſent ſchemes, while it proved fortunate for his 
future conduct. Though he had entered, with ſuch an appear- 
ance of firmneſs and zeal, into the ſcheme of making peace with 
France, his courage failed him when the Whigs began their 
clamours againſt the preliminaries. 
by large promiſes, to gain the Emperor to his meaſures, through 
his ambaſſador at London. That miniſter, however, conſtruing 
Oxford's advances to his inability of ſupporting himſelf, adviſed 
his maſter to reject his propoſals, and to adhere to the Whigs. 
Ie affirmed, that there was no reaſon to apprehend the Tories 
durſt conclude a ſeparate peace with France, or offend the po- 
pulace by giving jealouſy to the confederates. 
the ſame time, that, to amuſe the people of Great Britain, large 
promiſes ſhould be made by the Emperor, for continuing, with 
This meaſure, he ſaid, would either 


He propoſed, at 


He therefore endeavoured, 


323 


\ perſuade or terrify the Britiſh miniſtry to put an end to the nego- 


Stuart- papers, Feb, 11 2. 
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; W 1712. Roger's dream, 1713. M. de Tcrcy, tom 


XXX 2 


He had the ad- 


ciations of peace; aſſuring his maſter, that ways and means could 
be afterwards found for evading his engagements, with credit. 


ONE Plunket, an Iriſh Jeſuit, bred at Vienna, reſided then. : at 
London. This perſon was on a footing of the greateſt intimacy 
with the ſecretary of the Imperial ambaſſador. 
dreſs to procure from his friend, copies of. moſt of the ambaſſa- 
dor's diſpatches to the States- general and the court of Vienna. 
Being known to one Netterville and to Pen, the noted Quaker, he 


informed 


the deſigns of 
the confede. 
rates 
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„ he had mie.” 


1712. 


and Whigs, 


parific meaſlires'of Queen Anne; together with a letter from the 
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Oxford; bY ther- fene, of the diſebveffes 
He placed pen to the mufnber of twenty 
four; in his hands. Among other matters of importatee, thy 
contained the reſolution of the Duke of Saw y to- adhere tò the 


King of Portugal to the Emperor, importing, that he was refolvet' 
to put ag ends on bis part, 10 che war. They cbntained alſd a 


ſcheme for dethroning the Queen ; and another, in cafe” tit 
mould fail, for continuing the war for two years. Theſe papers 
being laid dy thetitafiiter' befdre het Majeſty, made ſuch att i 


preſſio, that ſnie immediately refolved” to conclude a ſeparate 
peace with France. 5 


Tur Earl6f Oxford apprized opporttinely cettelelntt es pal 
no attention to the complaints and repreſentations of the Count de 


Galas. Plunket finding that miniſter dejected, on accbunt of his bè- 


ing lightedby che Queen's miniſters; endeavoured to gain him over 
to the intereſts of the Pretender. But the Whigs having formed 
many viſionary projects for diſappointing the peace, the Count 
reſolved to adhere to their party. Plunket having failed in gain- 
ing his favoür, reſolved to alarm his fears. He told him, that a 


deſign was on foot for marrying the Pretender's fiſter to Charles 


the Twelfth of Sweden. That Charles, from a proſpect of 
the ſucceſſion to the Britiſh crown in the right of his intended 
ſpouſe, would aſſiſt the Pretender with a Proteſtant army. That 


there would be no difficulty in tranſporting troops from Sweden to 


Scotland ; and that a Prince of Charles's high military reputation 
and genus, would find little difficulty in eſtabliſhing his brother- 
in-law in a kingdom where he had ſo many and fo zealous friends. 
The ambaſſador carried this intelligence to the Whigs. They 5 
were alarmed, beyond meaſure. They ſent to the court of Ha- 
nover for an agent capable of ſupporting, in concert with them 


» Stuart- papers, 17 12. Roger's dream, 1713. M de Torcy, tom. ii. 
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OTE r b A "OP 7 oy; 
ftv; the ierefthcof che Electorxl famby. The Baretrüe Böth- O H ar 


mar arrived, aecordingly, im London, in the month of November? A... op 
in conpany with the Duke of "Marlborough and the meimnbriaßz 
preſented in the name of the Elector, agaltiſt he: peace, wits the 


reſult of conferences between the miniſters of. ey earns fr 
Waders of the W wn ag Abd a 8 


_ Hap not-the attachnient: ofthe Earof Oxford ks Electoral Oxford's; pri» 

family interfered, this meaſure. might have proved fatal to the dence. 
ſucceſſion, according to the act of ſettlement: The whole bully 

of the Tories, the houſe of commons, and, above all, the Queen 
herſelf, were to the laſt degree offended. The Dukes of Buck 
ingham and Shrewſbury, together with the majority of the cabi=: 
net- countil, propoſed to ſend Bothmar, in the cuſtody of a 
meſſenger, out of the kingdom. The Earl of Oxford, perceiving: 
the danger of this reſolution, oppoſed it with addreſs and effect. 
He repreſented, that the peace was not ſufficiently advanced, to 
truſt the terms to the court of France. That the mob, alarmed 
by their habitual fears of popery would become clamorous and 
join the Whigs. That the Jacobites would turn inſolent; and 
chat, in ſhort; the whole kingdom would become a ſeene of 
anarchy and confuſion. The Whigs perceiving that Bothmar's 
memorial produced no effect, flew;” with the uſual vehemenee 
of party, into another ſcheme. They ſent to the Prince of Savoy 
to come immediately to London. The object of his journey was 
to lay before the Queen and the parliament, the neceſſity of con- 

tinuing the war. He was alſo to provide himſelf with proofs, 
that France had bought peace from the Britiſh court, for money. 
Upon this aceuſation the Whigs, having a majority in the houſe 
of lords, were to ſend two or three of the cabinet- council to the 
Tower. Plunket, having received intelligence of theſe ſchemes, 
from his friend, the Emperor's agent, then at the Hague, con- 

veyed the whole to the Earl of Oxford. 


4 Stuart papers, 174 3s MSS, paſſim, penes N. - Stuart-papers, 1713. f Ibid. 
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Tnouon the intelligence furniſhed by Plunket, was, the prins 


— — cipal reaſon for the reſolute meaſures of the Earl of Oxford, he 


Whiz: Kad 
for Prince 


Eugene. 
Hi; charac- 


Ter. 


A majority 
me in the 


houſe of lords. 


owed the preſervation of his power, and, perhaps, ultimately his 
life, to the happy, but unaccountable delay of Prince Eugene. 
Though a caution, which his enemies called political timidity, 
might prevent the Duke of Marlborough from adopting violent 
meaſures, there was no ſecurity againſt the ſchemes of the Prince: 
A man of great abilities, unconfined by principle, ſanguine in his 
views; as determined in the execution of his deſigns, as he was 
bold in undertaking the moſt deſperate meaſures. He kept one 
great object, his own ambition, / perpetually in view. He puſhed 
forward, in one direct line, to that diſtinguiſhed point. He re- 
garded obſtacles only as to their difficulty of being removed. He 
valued little the means he uſed ; as he was taught by his pride 
that every thing calculated to extend his own greatneſs was allow- 
able, if not juſt. In this diſpoſition of Eugene's mind, the only 
ſafety of the miniſtry conſiſted in his abſence from London. But the 
ſlow counſels of the houſe of Auſtria proved, according to cuſtom, 
highly favourable to their enemies. The Prince' was detained at 
the Hague, till the ſeaſon of his being uſeful in London was 
paſt. The Earl of Oxford, apprized of the deſigns of his enemy, 
had time to fortify himſelf againſt his attacks; and, thus, by the 
incontinence of a ſecretary, and the addreſs of an obſcure Jeſuit, 
much miſchief was PreFenſeds, and Europe nne ere to 


W 


Tus Earl of Oxford, long perplexed with difficulties, became 
at length reſolute, through his very fears. He diſmiſſed the 
Duke of Marlborough from all his employments. But this mea- 
ſure was not ſufficient to ſecure him againſt the deſigns of the 
Whigs. Though the houſe. of commons were ſubſervient to his 
wiſhes, there was alſo a neceſſity of gaining a majority to the 
meaſures of the court in the houſe of lords. The excluded party 
had 


by the miniftry, by the removal of the Duke. K hugely reſo; 


lords, by the creation of twelve new peers. The meaſure wag, 
deemed arbitrary and dangerous; * but it could not be called ille- 
gal. It ſerved only to ſhew the party, that an oppoſition” is 
formed in vain againſt the l in an aſſembly whoſe number 
of members depends on the will of the Prince. The tords having 
met on the ſecond of January, the new peers were introduced. 
They had ſcarce taken their ſeats, when they were called upon 
ſer vice. A motion was made to adjourn the houſe to the four- 
teenth of the month, the day to which the commons had ad- 
journed. Upon a diviſion, the majority for the court appeared 
to be thirteen', The violence of the party increaſed with this 


tion was taken to command the deliberations of the houſe of 


reverſe of fortune. Though the means uſed to defent their ef- 


forts in the houſe of lords were obvious, and might have been 


foreſeen, they had derived hopes that the prerogative could not 
be exerted; from the timid weaker" of: the . 3 
n 
Tax EE days alder the mia. diſcovery mhda by the Whigs 
of their o.]ꝗn weakneſs, the Prince of Savoy, fo long and ſo eagerly 
expected by the party, arrived in London. The miniſtry, knowing 
his deſigns, reſolved to watch his motions. The Earl of Oxford 
ſent one Drummond, a dependant of his own, to meet him in the 
river. St. John diſpatched, upon the-ſamie ſervice, a Mr. Brinſden, 
an oculiſt, an agent in whom he could confide. The Prinee obtain- 
ed an audience of the Queen; but he was coldly, though palitely, 


TI, 


received. Sbe referred him for buſineſs to Oxford and St. John, 


the only perſons preſent at their interview. The Whigs. were 
much elevated at ang n of his e in a e ſo· 
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. . critical to their affairs. Even ſuch Tories as carried their prig- 
1 — ;ciples to the height of Jacobitiſm,were not diſpleaſed. They 1 were 
. no ſtrangers, to the principles, or rather the views, of the Earl of 
Oxford, in fayour , of the family of Hannover. They knew, that 
to defeat the peace was to ruin che miniſter. Nothing, but the 
fear of falling into the hands of the Whigs, had induced them to 
_Tupport the court. Had the leaders of the latter party followed 
a more. moderate, line of conduft, the Earl of Oxford muſt have 
fallen by the hands. of his. ſuppoſed friends. In the preceding 
autumn, the adherents of the excluded family had diſcovered, chat | 

they. could form no hopes to their cauſe on the favour of the lord- | 
treaſurer. Neither the Queen, nor her favourite, no- Lady 
Maſham, were ignorant of this circumſtance ; but both dreaded 
what they called the tyranny of the Whig, ſhould the lord trea- 

durer, by the deſertion of the Tories, he forced to reſign. 


Lis projes. THE Prince of Savoy had, formed no doubt of being able to 
defeat the treaty, of peace, by embarraſſing the Britiſh miniſtry 

with ſplendid offers of adyantage for continuing the War. He 

had reſolved to propoſe, in the name of the Emperor, to leaye 
Great Britain in abſolute poſſeſſion of the commerce of Spain and 
America; to induce the King of Denmark and the, Czar of Muſ- 
covy to join in the grand confederacy ; to make up the Imperial 
forces in Spain to thirty thouſand men; to pay one million of 
crovns, out of four, to be expended in the military operations 
on that ſide. Should either houſe of patliament accept theſe terms, 
in oppoſition to the miniſtry, the Elector of Hannover was to have 
paſſed into Great Britain with an army. A revolution to be made 
in favour of that Prince would enable him to carry onthe war tothe 
laſt extremity againſt the houſe of Bourbon. But when Prince Eu- 
gene perceived, that the commons werefirmin their Wi Ay of the 


N De Torcy, tom. ii. | Startpapers 171 3. MSS. n me. 


miniſtry⸗; 


QUEEN; ANNE... 


miniſtry that a majority had been ſecured. i in the houſe of lords; 
that the Duke of ; Marlborqugh., was diſgraced, and rendered. i in- 
capable to ſeeond his views ; that the Whigs, though obſtinate in 
their oppoſition; were, divided in their councils; that men of 
influence and property were e to a peace; that the mob of 
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of violence to accompliſh, 1 2 views, 
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I: N 3 his 8 the Prince of Savoy reſolved t to con- 
ſult chiefly the Duke of Marlborough and the Baron de Bothmar, 
the Hannoverian envoy at the court of London. The Duke, 
at their firſt interview, chided the Prince for the unfortunate 
delay 1 in his journey. His arrival, he faid, might have been of 
great advantage to the party, about a month before, He aſcribed 
his dilatorineſs to that Auſtrian gravity which had been. often 
fatal to the affairs of the Imperial family. He told him, that, at 
the opening of the ſeſſion, cheir friends had a majority in the 
houſe of lords. That they could have ſent two or three of the op- 
poſite party to the Tower, without any difficulty. That their 
vacant places might be ſupplied with men willing to continue the 
war. That now the whole ſtate of affairs was changed; that 
twelve new peers had been created; chat the Scottiſh peers were 
arrived; that they muſt have recourſe to violence, or drop alto- 
gether their deſigu; that three or four perſons, together with the 
lord-treaſurer, who poſſeſſed the confidence of a filly woman, and 
governed her at pleaſure, muſt be removed. That the Prince muſt; 
in the mean time, behave. himſelf with great moderation and 
diſcretion. - That he ſhould; endeavour to gain the good opinion of 
the miniſter, and induce the commons to grant ample ſupplies ; 


and that the whole party ſhould watch ſuch accadents, as might 
ariſe, in the oragreb of time 
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Tux Duke deſcended from theſe particular facts to refleckions 
more general. He affirmed, that the ſtate of the kingdom at 
preſent reſembled its ſituation at the late Revolution ; that the- 
diſorders were ſimilar, and demanded the ſame remedies; that 
ſhould a Prince of the Electoral family appear in Great Britain, 
under the cover of a manifeſto, ſetting forth, that the Pretender 
was coming with a Popiſh army, the mob might be deceived, 
and Queen Anne, like her father, would ſteal away to France. 
That then the crown might be ſettled by the Whigs, and the 
war be carried on with redoubled vigour. Theſe obſervations 
devolved the diſcourſe on the Baron de Bothmar. He aver- 
red, that though the diſorders might be the ſame, the ſame 
remedies were impracticable; that the nation was not ſuffi- 
ciently prepared for a revolution; that the prejudices of the 
vulgar, the great engine in ſuch daring enterpriſes, were ſtil 
upon the ſide of the enemy ; ; that though the Queen was ſuſ- 
pected of favoufing a Popiſh ſucceſſor, ſhe herſelf was a ſtrict 
Proteftant ; ; that the jealouſy concerning religion was too feeble, 
on account of the diſtance of the danger; that though circum- 
ſtances had even been more favourable, the experiment would be 
extremely dangerous; that a miſcarriage would inevitably ruin the 
undertaking, load the family of Hannover with the public hatred, 
and exclude them from the fucceſſion to the crown. The Duke 
of Marlborough ſuffered himſelf to be argued out of his obſerva- 


tions by the eloquence of the Baron de Bothmar. But he is ſaid 


to have propoſed another project, more ſafe, and equally effec» 
tual. He ſuggeſted, that bands of ruffians ſhould be ſent through 


the ftreets by night, to inſult the inhabitants, to raiſe difturbances, 


and to excite mobs. That, ſhould people become accuſtomed to 
theſe nocturnal alarms, there would be no difficulty in aſſaffinating 
ſuch perſons as the party might wiſh to remove, and to throw the 


whole blame on a licentious band“. 


= Mem, de Torcy, tom. ii, Stuart-papers, 1713. 
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Tuouon Prince Eugene rejected this project, his own was not © f r. 
-diſtingniſhed with more humanity. He propoſed to ſet fire to 


lace of St, James's,. where the Queen reſided. He ſhewed, that 
the proper time for the execution of this deſign was when the 
guards on duty were commanded- by an officer whom the party 
could truſt. That, in the midſt of the confuſion; the Duke of 
Marlborough ſhould appear at the head of a party in arms: That 
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London, in different places, in the night; particularly to the pa- Prince Eu- 
, gene's vio- 


tent propoſal. 


he ſhould- firſt poſſeſs himſelf of the Tower, the Bank; the Ex- 


.chequer. That then he ſhould ſeize the perſon of the Queen, force 
her to diſſolve the parliament, to call a new repreſentative, to 
make a free inquiry into the clandeſtine correſpondence with 
France, to puniſh' the guilty with death'*. The Lords Somers; 
Cowper, and Halifax, were conſulted upon this ſcheme. They 


refuſed at firſt to declare their o.¼Zn opinion; but they at laſt ab- 


ſolutely rejected the violent propoſal of the Prince. They ſiguĩ- 
fied their inelination to proceed! in the legal and ordinaty: ways 
They adviſed Botlimar to preſent a ſetond-menibrial; in the nume 
of his maſter, more clear, more poſitive, and more comprehen- 
five, than the former, But though Bothmar agreed to all the 


back when. it became his own part to act. He told them, that, 
by preſenting ſueh a memorial, without the expreſs orders of the 
Elector, he ſhould riſk his head. That, therefore, he was reſolved 
to extend his aid no farther; than to'compoſe a writing, contain- 
ing the ſtrongeſt expreſſions againſt * the peace; and that this 
anonymous paper ſhould be printed in Holland, and publiſhed 
and diſperſed in London“ ALLELE 


DISAPPOINTED i in his views, by the caution yl the Whigs 
and the timidity of Bothmar, the Prinee of Savoy laid be- 
fore his party another plan. He propoſed, that the Elector of 


» Mem. de Torcy; tom, H. MBS. Ps » Ibid. 
Yyy 8 


Hannover 


ſchemes, in which the Whigs were only concerned, he ſhrunk 


His further 
ſchemes dif. 


appointed, * 
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HISTORY O GREAT berufs- 
Hannover ſhould be appointed commander in chief of the troope 


1 Flanders, and governor-general in the Netherlands; that to 


In 


Diſguſted 
with the con- 
duct of the 
Whigs. 


ſtrengthen the Whigs, the Electoral Prince ſhould paſs into Eng- 


land, to awe the miniſtry, by appearing at the head of their ene- 
mies. Marlborough and Godolphin oppoſed this meaſure with 


great vehemence. They affirmed, that the Tories, to a man, 


were enemies to the Electoral family; that, ſhould the Prince of 
Hannover come over whilſt they are in poſſeſſion of the govern- 
ment, the abrogation of the act of ſettlement would be the neceſ- 
fary conſequence; and that a civil war might ariſe, perhaps as fata? 
to the nation as that between the houſes of York and Lancaſter; 
But the Duke of Marlborough was urged by ſtronger motives than 
the miſeries to be : entailed on his country. The eredit of his 
enemies. daily increaſed. His own declined. He had already 
felt a change of fortune. He was afraid of further viciſſitudes; 
The Emperor had provided him with an eſtate in Germany, out 
of the ſpoils of the Elector of Bavaria. He had dignified him 
with the title of Prince. But though this ſettlement had ſecured 
a quiet retreat, it was not ſufficient to ſatisfy his ambition. He 
had turned his eyes to the command of the Imperial troops in 
Flanders, with the title of Vicar-General' of that country. He, 


therefore, could not approve of a project that placed the Electr. 
in a ſtation which he wiſhed o obtain for himſelf”. 21 


Tux Prince, enraged at the AiGchkies raiſed: again all his 


projects, declared, that he perceived the Whigs were no more 
friends. to the houſe of Hannover, than the Fories. That they 
were enemies to all regal government, and biaſſed in favour of 3 
republic *; but that, if he judged aright, they were as unfit for 
eſtabliſhing that form of government, as they were incapable of 


ſupporting it with ente and n That their propoſal 


* Mem. de Tory, tom. ii. MSS. paſſim. 
1 Mem, de Torcy, tom, ii. Stuart-papers. 


QUEEN ANNE 


o enable the Emperor to carry on the war, by a loan on the 


revenue of his hereditary dominions, was either captious or vi- 
fionary. That their ſchemes throughout were either ſpeculative 
or impracticable; that the ideal fabric raiſed by one was ſure of 
being overturned by the objections of another; that they ſeemed 


to him like thoſe vain men who were reported of old to employ 


themſelves in building the tower of Babel. That there were not 


three among them that agreed either in ſentiment or in language ; 


that ſometimes they would have the Prince of Hannover ;. that, 


at other times, they were averſe from all ſovereigns, whether by 
fucceſſion or election to the throne. That he perceived the greateſt 


number longed more for power and emolument, than for any 
change of meaſures. That, without any attachment either to the 
families of princes or forms of government, they wiſhed to manage 


the nation. by a factious ariſtocracy. That, for his own part, he 
was only vexed that they obliged the Emperor to make demands, 


from which he ſhould be forced*to deſiſt”. 


— 


THE miniſtry were minutely informed concerning the parti- 
culars diſcuſſed in theſe conſults . They were ſufficiently ac- 
auainted with their dangerous tendency. On the anniverſary of 
the Queen's | birth *, they took every precaution for the ſecurity 
of her perſon; The: guards were doubled. The gates of St. 
James's were ſhat. Several parties of horſe were ſtationed in the 
neighbourhood. Some troops were appointed to attend Prince 
Eugene, under a ſhew of defending him againſt the preſſure of 
the mob; but, in reality, to watch his motions. They were 
informed, that, under the pretence of a tumult among the popu- 
lace, ſome perſons, employed by the Prince and his party, were 
to force their way to the Earl of Oxford, and to aſſaſſinate him, 


together with M r. St. John, and.the lord-keeper, Sir Simon Har- 


Letter from Prince Eugene, Feb. 15, 1712, Stuart-papers, 1712, 
Stuart · papers, 1712. MSS, 1713. M. de Torcy, tom. ii. t Feb. 17. 


court. 
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Conſternation ' 
of the Queen 
and miniſtry, - 
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-C HA. court. The Queen was terrified: beyond meaſure; 'Qxford, to 
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protect himſelf and to encourage his miſtreſs, oecupied apartments 


1713. 


The ſacobites 
. wiſh to lay the 
whole before 


. parbament, 


even from the cabinet-council the informations he had received 
againſt the Prince of Savoy. He ſubjected them, however, to 


in the palace, The lord-keeper and the ſecretary: took care: not 


to venture abroad after it was dark. But, amidſt this alarm, the 
miniſter and his threatened aſſociates conducted themſelves with 


commendable prudence, in concealing their apprehenſions of dan · 


ger. Had they carried the intelligence they had reeeived to the 
council at large, or, above all, had it been laid before the. parlia- 
ment, the nation might have been kindled into a degree of frenzy 
againſt the projectors of ſuch dangerous ſchemes, The impru- 
dence of the Baron de Bothmar, in being privy to theſe conſults, 
might have even endangered the ſueceſſion in the Proteſtant line. 
Men would ſcarce take time to diſtinguiſh the aſſiduous folly of 
the ſervant, from a ſettled nr in the maſter to obtain the throne 
by unjuſtifiable means. 


Tux Dukes of Buckingham and Shrewſbury, in their attach- 
ment to the exeluded branch of the Stuarts, were very unwilling 
to ſuffer a diſcovery ſo favourable to their principles to paſs with- 

out being laid before the parliament. Though the proofs fur- 
niſhed by Plunket and others were ſufficient to convince man- 
kind of the reality of a conſpiraey, they were not deemed com- 
plete, in the eye of the law. Oxford endeavoured to conceal 


the inſpection of the Queen. Plunket, thinking that Eugene 
ſhould be committed to priſon, had ſent a detail of the whole, by 
the hands of the Earl of Yarmouth, to the Duke of Buckingham, 
and to Harcourt, the lord-keeper. They laid it inſtantly before 
the reſt of the cabinet, The Earl of Oxford was alarmed, He 
knew their principles, and he was afraid of their violence. He 
entreated them to make no motion in the buſineſs. They af- 
firmed, that the thing concerned them too nearly to be dropt 

without 


without examination. Theyrordered Plunket to appear; but HA. 
Oxford carried him firſt to Queen Anne. The Duke of Buck- ww 
ingham brought him · before the cabinet. He was examined wit 
ſtrictneſs. They promiſed to provide for him, during life; for 

his ſervices. . They ordered him to repair to Holland, to induce, 

by promiſes, the friend from whom he had received the Prince of 

Savoy's papers, to come to London, to lay the whole proceedings 


of the eee and "ORE before the parliament. and. ow. 
nation | 


Tux Earl of Oxford oppoſed this meafure with various argu- They are pre- 
ments. He ſaid, that to employ a Roman Catholic upon that = 
ſervice, would furniſh the Whigs with a popular ground for 
clamour. That the ſcrutiny into their conduct would offend the 
Allies, in a degree that might prove extremely dangerous. That 
x court that would expoſe ſuch ſecrets to parliament could never 
afterwards be truſted. That the differences which muſt enſue 
between the confederates and the court of London would enable 
France to preſcribe her own terms; and that Great Britain, from 
being the umpire of. the affairs of Europe, would fink into con- 
tempt. Theſe ſolid reaſons were, however, rejected. The prin- 
ciples. of Buckingham overcame the art of Oxford. Plunket was 
ſent to Holland. He prevailed with his friend to conſent to come 
to England, upon the promiſe of a proviſion for life: but he in- 
ſiſted to have that promiſe under the hand of the ſecretary of ſtate. 
Though the affair belonged properly to the ſecretary's office, the 
Earl of Oxford took the whole into his own department. Plun- 
ket informed him of the German agent's demands. But he 
kept the letter from the inſpection of the cabinet-council. He, in 
the mean time, amuſed Plunket, and contrived to employ him in 
Holland, as the only means to prevent the cabinet-council from 
making public this diſagreeable and dangerous affair *. 


i Stuart-papers, 17 13. MS. paſſim. Ibid. paſſim. Stuart - papers, 1713. 
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Tux Earl of Oxford, through the whole of this trying ſcene, 


2 behaved like a man whoſe paſſions lay ſ. Idued by his principles. 
His alfa nd Though he was no ſtranger to the deſigns of his enemies againſt 


cautious con- 


duct. 


P: oceeedings 
of the com- 
mons. 


his miſtreſs, though he was informed of their ſchemes againſt his 
own perſon, though thoſe who ſupported his meaſures. upbraided 

him for his conduct, he proceeded, conſidering his ſituation, 
with great moderation and circumſpection. The violence of the 
Whigs, more than the vehemence of the Tories, had forced him 
into the meaſures, of which the firſt of thoſe parties ſo much 


complained. He was unwilling to diſgrace Marlborough. He 


was equally averſe from perſecuting that nobleman in parliament. 
When the commons, ſwayed by Tory- principles, animadverted 
upon the Duke and his adherents, the Earl of Oxford had proofs 
in his hands againſt them, that would infallibly ruin their reputation 
with the people, and might even endanger their lives. Though 
inſulted, ſtigmatized, and perſecuted by the Baron de Bothmar; 
though liable to the violence of that imprudent reſident, and ſub- 
ject to his ſecret and dangerous conſpiracies; though diſtruſted by 
the Princeſs Sophia, ſuſpected by the Elector, and hated by the 
whole Electoral family; he ſeemed to place himſelf above reſent- 
ment, and to encourage hopes that his conduct would ultimately 
contradi& the miſrepreſentations of his enemies, and gain the 


confidence and even the gratitude of the preſumptive heirs of the 


crown, To accompliſh a purpoſe laudable in itſelf, he made 
afterwards uſe of a deception, leſs conſiſtent with honour than 


with true, or perhaps neceſſary, policy. 


DURING theſe ſecret intrigues, dangerous conſpiracies, and 
clandeſtine deſigns, the parliament proceeded: along the obvious 


line of public buſineſs. The two houſes having met on the four- 
teenth of January, were required, by a meſſage from the Queen, 


to adjourn themſelves further to the ſeventeenth of the - month. 


x MSS, paſlim, 1712. Stuart papers. Hannover- popets. 
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Her Majeſty ordered the ſecretary of fate to acquaint che com- . P, 
mons, that her plenipotentiaries had arrived at Utrecht, and had wy 
already opened the conferences for the ſpeedy re- eſtabliſnment of ant 
the public tranquillity. That, to ſecure the concluſion of peace, 

by appearing provided for war, all preparations were made for - 
opening an early campaign. She therefore requeſted the houſe 

to give the neceſſary diſpatch to the ſupplies. She concluded with 
complaining of the licence of the preſs, which was become too 

great to be reſtrained by the laws in force; and ſhe recommended 

to the houſe to find a remedy equal to the miſchief. The anſwer 

of the commons was ſuitable to their principles and their uſual 
obſequiouſneſs to the views of the Queen. They thanked her for 

her promiſe to communicate to them the terms of the peace. They 
reflected on ſuch perſons as had ſpread groundleſs and malicious 

reports againſt her councils. They promiſed diſpatch in the ſup- 

plies. They aſſured her that they would take the moſt effectual 

courſe to ſtop the licentiouſneſs of falſe and ſcandalous libels A 


: 11 


To theſe aſſurances ts the Queen, the commons added bd 8 
verſions on thoſe who oppoſed the meaſures of the crown. Having kg the 
taken under conſideration the report of the commiſſioners of pub- be tory 
lic accounts, they found that Mr. Robert Walpole: had been guilty! © 
of a high breach of truſt and "notorious corruption. Upon the 
oath of one of his agents it appeared, that Walpole had received 
five hundred guineas and a note for five hundred more for two 
contracts, made by him when ſecretary at war, for ſupplying the 
troops in North Britain with forage. Though the ſhameful vena- 
lity of this man deſerved puniſhment, his connexion with the for- 
mer miniſtry was more the obje& of reſentment than his offence. 
He was expelled from his ſeat in the houſe and committed to the 
Tower”. The commons paſſed from the affair of Robert Wal- 


pole to a cenſure on the Duke of Marlborough. Upon examining - 


* Journals, Jan. 17. 158 Y Ibid, : 
VoL II. 22 2 the 
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en the charge againſt that nobleman, for having taken money of the 
—_— contractors, for bread: and bread-waggons, and for deducting for 

bis own uſe two and one half per cent, from the pay of the foreign 
troops in Flanders, in the pax of Great Britain, they came to a 
reſolution, that the Duke, in receiving thoſe ſums, had been guilty 
of unwarrantable and illegal practices. Their vote was laid by 
the whole houſe before: her Majeſty. The attorney-general was 
directed to proſecute the duke. But either no proſecution was 
ever commenced, or it was carried on with a languor that defeated 
its defign, To throw diſgrace on Marlborough was more the 
object of the miniſter, than the refunding of the public money. 
To accompliſh the firſt, the commons extended their animadver- 
ſions to his. family and ſervants, Adam Cardonnel, his ſecretary, 
was ſoon after expelled the houſe for practices ſimilar to thoſe of 


his; lord”. 


The barrier DvnING theſe animadverſions on the former miniſtry, the con- 

nn, duct of the commons was calculated to facilitate the preſent mea- 
ſures of the crown*. The: Viſcount Fownſbend, whom Marl- 
borough had: aſſociated with, himſelf in the negociations for peace 
in 1709, hach concluded a treaty with the States of the United, 
Provinces, with: regard to a barrier in; Flanders for the Dutch at 
the end off the war. Im concluding this treaty, Townſhend, in a 
compliance with the views; off his party, had: exceeded his inſtruc- 
tions. Liſle, Tournay, Menin, Douay, and ſeveral. places on the 
Lys and the Scheld, were guaranteed to the States. The moſt of 
thoſe cities were in themſelves an eſſential barrier to France. It 
could not therefore be ſuppoſed, that ſhe would yield, for the 
protection of her enemies, what was neceſſary” for her own 
ſecurity. An obſtruction to the peace, which might ultimately 
defeat the deſign of the congreſs, threatened to riſe from this cir- 
cumſtance. Beſides, the engagements of the States, in return 


n 2 Jan, 28. 


for 
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for the barrier, were now deemed inconfifient with the Hater of . | 
the Queen ef Oreat Britain and her friends. They undertook — rl 
to guarantee the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, to aid with their ſhips and ; iN 
armies the preſumptive heirs of the exrowh, whenever that ſucceſſion i" 
ſhonld appear to be in danger. The miniſtry were not igtoratit vl 
that the Whips, and perhaps the States themſelves, PR Ar * 
that this perilous period was already arrived. 1 
Tue barrier treaty, and the inſtructions upon which. it bad 2 - ns 
been concluded by Townſhend, with all the letters that had paſſed ured. 1.08 
upon the ſubject, were ſucceſſively laid before the commons. The 9 
Baron de Bothmar, with his uſual imprudence, made his maſter a io 
party in favour of the treaty. He wrote in vehement terms to 1 
Mr. Secretary St. John“. He threatened ſeveral members of the 1. 
lower houſe with the reſentment and vengeance. of the Elector, 1 
ſhould they proceed to cenſure the perſons concerned. Though 4 
this conduct could ſcarce be ſuppoſed to proceed from inſtructions 188 
from Hannover, the enemies of that court improved the circum- Ly f 
ſtance to favour their own views. The more credulous part of the Id - 
commons were induced to believe the ſuggeſtions of an intended j 4 
invaſion, and the reports of a deſigned revolution. The moſt ſpi- 4 
rited were offended at this unſeaſonable interference with the reſo- 38 
lutions of a body who had a right to be independent of every 1 
external power. When therefore the affair of the barrier came to 1 
a vote, the commons reſolved, that ſeveral articles of the treaty in 5 
were deſtructive to the trade and intereſt of Great Britain. That q ; 
the Lord Townſhend had neither orders nor authority to conelude 1 
theſe pernicious articles. That therefore he who negociated and 1. 
ſigned the treaty was an enemy to the Queen and kingdom. The [28 
States interfered in vain in a letter to the Queen herſelf *, The 11 
miniſtry having reſolved on a peace, were determined to remove 1 
every obſtacle, that ſtood in the way. if b 
» M. de Torcy, tom. ii, 5 Stuart papers. Debates in parliament. ill } 
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© 4 P. | In proſecution of this deſign, the commons were-eneouraged. to 


=. examine the conduct of the allies with regard to their furniſhing 
Toquiry int their reſpective quotas for the war. This inquiry opened a ſcene 
the condu 


of the allies, Which contributed to increaſe. the great deſire of the people for 
1 | peace. It appeared that not one of the confederates except Great 
Britain had fulfilled any one of their engagements. | That the 
Emperor, in particular, who had moſt. to gain by the war, con- 
tributed the leaſt towards its expence. That the States of the 
United Provinces had not come up in any article to the terms 
of their treaties. That the King of Portugal and the Duke of 
1 Savoy made a lucrative trade of the war, by extracting from their 
1 friends the advantages which they ought to conquer from their 
enemies. The commons came to various reſolutions on this im- 
portant fubject. The Princes and States who compoſed the confe- 
deracy were treated with great freedom in the debates. The com- 
plaints of their reſpective minifters were joined by the clamours 
of the excluded party. They affirmed, that the Emperor, who 
was the acknowledged head of the alliance, was attacked with un- 
becoming diſreſpect. That the Duke of Savoy, to whoſe ſpirit 
and activity the allies owed the conqueſt of Italy, was unworthily 
treated. That the States, the faithful allres, and even the bene- 
factors of the Britiſh nation, were infulted ; and all this to facili- 
tate a diſhonourable treaty, to pleaſe a faithleſs enemy, who pre- 
fumed to dictate the Want of n after having been * 
. ſubdued 1 in the war ae 


= —— 7˙ ůÄ ———_— 
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The Whigs W is miniſtry: carried” FRE with ſafety their meaſures, 
2 od og e the protection of the commons, an unexpected incident 
2 of gave to their enemies a tranſitory ſuperiority in the houſe of lords. 
OT 3. 


The Queen, in a meſſage of the ſeventeenth of January, had re- 
commended the reconſideration of the Duke of Hamilton's patent. 
The peers having adjourned the buſineſs from day to day, ſeemed. 


f Hiſt. Angleterre, Hiſt, of Europe, 1712, Debates, 
| | at 
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at length, by dropping their debates without coming to a deciſton, Ix. 
to adhere to their former reſolution. The lords who repreſented * 
the peerage of Scotland, reſolved to ſit no more in an aſſembly 
that refuſed to acknowledge what they deemed their undoubted 
right. The Whigs improved this ſeceſſion to their own advantage. 
The ſpecific offers received at Utrecht, by the plenipotentiaries 
of France, on the firſt of February, having found their way into 
the Dutch news-papers, were laid before the peers, by the Lord 
Halifax, on the fifteenth of that month. He moved, that an 
- addreſs ſhould be preſented to the Queen, ſignifying the indig- 
nation of the houſe againſt the terms offered by the French King; 
and promiſing. to ſtand by and aſſiſt her Majeſty, with their lives 
and fortunes, in proſecuting the war with the utmoſt vigour. 
The motion was carried, by a conſiderable majority. But this 
good fortune of the Whigs was not deſtined to laſt long. The 
Scotiſh peers were induced to reſume their ſeats; and their weight 
turned again the balance in favour of the miniſtry *. 
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Tae addreſs of the lords, obtained ſurreptitiouſly by the Whigs, P-ince Fu- 
po * Re > gene, dilap-" |; 
was the laſt parliamentary effort of the party againſt the con- point d, de- 
eluſion of the peace. The Prince of Savoy, whoſe negociations b“ 
with the miniſtry had Janguiſhed' into formal memorials and 
official anſwers, relinquiſhed all hopes of the object of his 
voyage to London. To preſerve appearances, Mr. Secretary St. 

John was commanded: to lay before the houſe of commons, a pro- 
poſition made by the Prince, in the name of his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, for the ſupport of the war in Spain. The meſſage repre- 
ſented, that the Emperor judged forty thouſand men would be 
ſufficient for that ſervice. That his imperial Majeſty offered to 
make up his troops, in that kingdom, to thirty thouſand men; 
and to take upon himſelf one fourth part of the expences of the 
Spaniſh war. To. the great mortification of the Prince, not the 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
leaſt notice was taken by the houſe of his propoſal. The meflage 


for returning to the Continent. But he remained ſome weeks 
after this event in London. The Queen, informed of his ſecret 
intrigues with the Whigs, gave way to all the terrors incident to 
her ſex. She conſidered herſelf in the utmoſt danger, as long as 
the Prince remained in England. Repeated meſſages were ſent; 
that the Yacht ordered to tranſport him to Holland was ready to 
ſail, She at length became fo uneaſy, that the is ſaid to have re- 
ſolved to ſend away by force a perſon ſo dangerous to her repoſe*. 


But the Prince prevented this diſgrace, by embarking at Arn 
wich, on the ſeventeenth of March *. 


DuRING theſe tranſactions in the Britiſh parliament, the con- 
ferences for reſtoring peace to Europe were opened at Utrecht. 
The plenipotentiaries of Great Britain and France, together with 
thoſe of the States, met, in form, for the firſt time, on the eigh- 
teenth of January. Though the Earl of Strafford and the Biſhop 
of Briſtol had received orders to haſten the great work of peace, 
they were not ſufficiently inſtructed with regard to the article of 
Spain, which muſt neceſſarily form the foundation of the treaty. 
This ſecret was reſerved by the miniſtry for Mr. Prior, who was 
expected in quality of third plenipotentiary from Great Britain. 
The Britiſh plenipotentiaries, confined in their powers, converſed 
ſill with thoſe of France, in the ſtile of enemies. They declared, 
that the articles ſigned by Menager ought rather to be conſidered 
as propoſitions than preliminaries. That they were neither bind- 
ing on the Queen, nor conſidered, in the leaſt, as binding. on the 
allies. This declaration compoſed, in ſome degree, the ſpirits of the 


confederates. The Emperor himſelf conſented to ſend plenipotenti- 


aries to Utrecht. The peace depended not on that Prince, though 


the war had been undertaken in his cauſe. The confederates, as 


$ Stuart-papers, 1712, - Public intelligence. 
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unexpected incident threw, to an uncertain diſtance, the. tran- 
Jon that was ſuddenly expected by all the belligerent powers. 


IN the month of April of the preceding year, the Dauphin of Death of the 


Ben the only ſon of Lewis the Fourteenth, died, at the age of 
bfty. He was a Prince of a limited capacity, fond of tranquillity, 
and averſe from buſineſs, as he was unequal to its toils. He: was 
ſucceeded in the title of heir of France, by his ſon, the Duke of 
Burgundy; a man of more fire, greater vivacity, and better abi- 
lities, than his father, But he alſo. died, on the eighteenth: of 
February, having ſurvived, only fix days, his wife, the Dau- 
Phineſs, Mary Adilaide of Savoy: Theſe events, ſo fatal to the 
royal family of France, were followed, in a few days more, by 
the death of the Duke of Britany, the laſt Dauphin's eldeſt ſon. 
They were all buried together in the ſame grave. This uncom- 
mon mortality was aſcribed. by the vulgar to the ambition and 


well as the Frenell, peteelved, that the fate of the treaty! was in- © 
volved in the reſolutions. of the Queen of Great Britain. But an +0 


1712. 


Princes of 
France. 


intrigues of the Duke of Orleans. This perhaps was but an idle 


report. But the profligate pleaſures of chat Prince had induced 


mankind to form the worſt opinion of his morals. Out of three 
ſons born to the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Anjou, a ſickly 
infant, only remained. The misfortunes of France raiſed the 


courage of ſuch of the confederates as were eager for continuing 
the war. The Emperor roſe in his hopes, and increafed his de- 


mand. The States grew more obdurate. The Britiſh ambaſſa- 


dors became more cool in their zeal. The miniſtry either did not 
chuſe or durſt not fend Prior, as third Plenipotentiary, to Utrecht. 
They concurred with the reſt of the confederates, in demanding 

new precautions for the ſtability of the peace, and for preventing 
the crowens of France and Spain from being rags? on the head 
of the ſame Prince. 


TM. de Torcy, tom. ii, Swift's four years, 
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NoTwITHSTANDING theſe demands, on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, the miniſtry made no ſecret of their reſolution to conclude a a 
peace, The lord-treaſurer diſpatched a Mr. Harley, a relation of 
his own, to Utrecht. He directed the Abbe Gaultier, who ſtill 
reſided in London, to propoſe different alternatives, out of which 


the French King might form a propoſal, that ought to ſatisfy the 


allies of Great Britain. Harley was charged with the like com- 
miſſion. The plenipotentiaries ſtopt the progreſs of the con- 
ferences. They ſaid, that he had brought ſuch orders as would 
break off all negociation, unleſs the court of France ſhould agree 
to one of the alternatives offered by the Abbé Gaultier, in the 
name of the Queen of Great Britain. The memorial of Gaultier 
repreſented the juſt alarm of Europe, ſhould the perſon who was 
actually King of Spain ever aſcend to the throne of France. He 
ſhewed that this danger was far from being chimerical, as this 
Prince was ſo near the ſucceſſion of the latter kingdom. That 
the only way to prevent the danger apprehended by the confe- 
derates, was for Philip the Fifth to transfer. his right to the Duke 
of Berry, That, without this expedient, neither the Britiſh 
nation, nor their allies, would ever conſent to a peace which 
would be, in that caſe, not only unſafe but impracticable 15 


Tur French King was embarraſſed by an incident which he 
had actually foreſeen. He endeavoured to elude the demands of 
the court of Great Britain. To accompliſh his purpoſe, he ad- 
vanced all the trite arguments uſed by caſuiſts, in defence of the 
hereditary deſcent of the crown. In a letter to the Britiſh 
miniſtry, he affirmed, that the King, though ſupreme lord of his 
dominions, has not the power of altering their fundamental laws. 
That the prince next to the crown was the neceſſary heir. That 
his right is an inheritance which he receives neither from his pre- 
deceſſors nor the people, but from the law. That, when one 


m Riem. de Torcy, tom. ii. Swift's four years. 


King 
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King dies, another ſucceeds, without aſking the approbation or 


requiring the conſent of any perſon. That he ſucceeds, not as 


heir, but as maſter of the kingdom; the ſovereignty of which | 


belongs to him, not by choice, but by birth-right. That he is 
obliged, for his crown, to no will of a prior king, to no edict, to 
no liberality in another perſon, but to the law. That this law 1s 


eſteemed the work of Hi who eftabliſhes monarchies; That 


God alone can break this firſt link in the chain which binds toge- 
ther the community. That this law can neither be invalidated by 


agreement, nor rendered void by renunciation. That, ſhould 


the King of Spain renounce his right, for the ſake of peace, that 
act would only deceive himſelf and diſappoint his allies *, 


Ms. Secretary St. John correſponded” with the court of Ver- ei 
ſailles upon this ſubject. He returned an anſwer leſs complicated right. 


and more deciſive. He admitted, that the French nation might 
hold, that God alone can aboliſh the law of ſucceſſion. But that 
in Britain moſt men were of another mind. That the moſt ſeru- 
pulous, on this delicate ſubject, believed that a prince might 
forego his right, by a voluntary reſignation. That the perſon in 
whoſe favour the renunciation was made, might be juſtly ſup- 
ported by the princes who ſhould happen'to be guarantees of the 
treaty, That, in ſhort, the Queen of Great Britain would put an 
end to all negociation, unleſs the French ſhould accept of the ex- 


pedient propoſed. That it was neither her deſign nor inclination 


to deprive Philip either of the-title or power of King. That ſhe 
wiſhed, upon his reſignation of the crown of Spain, to preſerve 
his right to that of France, and to place him on another throne, 
That Naples, the territories of Savoy, the duchies of Montferrat 
and Mantua, ſhould be erected, for him, into a kingdom. That 
Spain and the Indies ſhould-be conferred on the Duke of Savoy, in 


. * 
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C FA P. place of- his own dominions; and that, upon the event of Phi 
— — lip's acceſſion to the throne of France, the iſland of Siealyr ſhould 


ONT 1 5 . to the houſe Rune 0 
6 33D 14; 19468 


10 Fer. „pn the French 1 you amuſed 8. John with arguments.in | 
— * Fan of | kereditary- right, - he wrote to his. grandſon to deſire 
— G the him to accede to the propoſals of Great Britain. That Prince, aftera 
— delay ſuitable to the gravity of Spaniſh councils, reſolved to renounce 
his precarious proſpect of the crown of France, for the certain 
poſſeſſion of the throne of Spain. The Queen of Great Britain, 
impatient, for various reaſons, for peace, ordered the Earl of 
Strafford to return to London. The avowed object of his jour- 
ney was to receive his ultimate inſtructions to conclude the treaty, , 
as ſoon as the King of Spain's anſwer ſhould be received.» When 
his anſwer was, accordingly, received, in the beginning, of June; 
the Queen agreed to a ſuſpenſion: of arms. The conditions of 
this indulgence to France, was the immediate delivery of Dun- 
kirk to the Brittſh troops; and the punctual execution of the 
article concerning the union of France and Spain. She ꝓropoſed, 
at the fame time, that a Dutch garriſon fhould be introduced. into 
Cambray. The French King, deriving ſpirit from her eagerneſs, 
rejected this demand, with a degree of diſdain. He declared, 
that he would rather refuſe the ceſſation of hoſtilities, and put an 
end to all negociation; than admit a clauſe ſo contrary to his o.]n 
honour and the intereſt of his kingdom. The Queen, anxious for 
peace, receded from her demand. St. John wrote to the Marquis 
de Torcy, that, to accompliſh the ceflation of arms, he had only 
to tranſmit the act of renunciation-to the Duke of Ormond, wha 
had ſucceeded Marlborough in the command of the army in Flan- 
ders”. That the Earl of Strafford had juſt ſet out for- Utrecht. 
That all reſtraint, with regard to the confederates, ſhould be laid 
| aide ; and that the Britiſh plenipotentiaries ſhould act, in concert 


| De Torcy, tom. ii. =. Tbid, — 
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-with- thofe of France, in preſcribing laws to ſuch as ae refuſe 

to ſubmit to jut and reaſonable conditions of n eit 
(17 EY 

FRANCE owed a chatige fo great — fo naetretied, to II 

able accidents more than to her own policy and intrigues. Though 


the Britiſh miniſtry had long perceived, that they muſt either re- 


linquiſh their power or conclude a peace, their late vehemence, in 


carrying on the negociations, proceeded from their fears rather 
than from ambition. The Queen, herſelf, frightened at the real 
or ſuppoſed conſpiracies of the Whigs, was anxious to end the 
war. The ſupport given by the confederates to a party whom 
ſhe dreaded, threw her inclinations in the ſcale of France; and 


ſhe ſeemed even willing to derive protection from a prince whoſe. 


power had been fo lately broken by her. arms. The fame atten- 
tion to her own ſafety raiſed her reſentment againſt the preſump- 
tive heirs of the crown. She was no ſtranger to the dangerous 


intrigues of the Baron de Bothmar. She knew that ſhe had been 


long diſtruſted by the family of Hannover. The apprehenſions 
incident to her ſex had taken entire poſſeſſion of her mind. Though 
ſhe probably entertained little affection for a brother whom ſhe 
had never ſeen ; though, with a zeal ſuitable to her family, ſhe 
was utterly averſe from his ſyſtem of religious faith, and wedded 


to her own; though ſhe was as much afraid of his preſence in 


Britain as ſhe was terrified at the coming of a prince of the elec- 


toral family ;- ſhe ſeems to have entered with a en 15 e 
into his cauſe *, 


Tuiwoialtdch of the Whigs and the imprudence of the Baron 
de Bothmar- might have precipitated the meaſures of Anne in 
concluding the peace ; but there is reaſon to believe, that her 
ſchemes in favour of the Pretender were prior to her late fears 
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from the houſe of Hannover. When Mr. Menager, in the pre- 


L—— ceding September, had finiſhed the buſineſs of his maſter, he is ſaid 


1712, 


of the Pre- 
tender to the 
throne; 


to have endeavoured to ſerve the views of the court of St. Germains. 
He firſt opened himſelf to Mr. Secretary St. John. He was intro- 
duced, by his means, to Mrs. Maſham, the Queen's favourite. 
Two articles of importance were ſettled in this conference. The 


Queen deſired to be permitted to difown her brother, to ſatisfy 


the confederates. But ſhe agreed, that the treaty ſhould not be 
underſtood to preclude France from aiding the Pretender, in caſe 
of her own deceaſe. Mrs. Maſham is ſaid to have declared, with 
freedom, the ſecret ſentiments of her miſtreſs. She told Mena- 


ger, that the Queen reckoned it an unhappineſs to poſſeſs the 


throne of her brother. That ſhe had a ſecret uneafineſs on that 
head. That this was not all her misfortune. That ſhe was 
obliged, againſt her diſpoſition and principles, to promote mea- 
fares calculated to exclude her own family, for ever, from the 
throne; and that ſhe would be inexpreſſibly happy to be delivered 
from the neceſſity of doing ſo much wrong *. 


Ms. Maſham, at the ſame time, declared, that though the 
Queen wiſhed to promote her 'brother's intereſt, ſhe could fix 
upon no meaſure of ſerving, effectually, his cauſe. That though 
a majority of the better ſort were attached to the hereditary 


deſcent of the crown, the common people. entertained a mortal 
averſion to a Popiſh ſucceſſor. That it was utterly impoſſible to 


enter into any treaty, without confirming the ſettlement of the 
crown in the Proteſtant line. That ſhe had no hopes but ſuch as. 
aroſe from the moſt Chriſtian King. That ſhe wiſhed to relieve 
that Prince from every obligation of not aſſiſting her brother, in 
caſe of her own demiſe. That ſhe could not truſt her plenipo- 
tentiaries. But ſure,” -faid ſhe, © ſome reſerves may be made, 
for the time to come Sentiments expreſſed with fo little 


Stuart- papers. | » Ibid.. 


reſerve, 
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reſerve, to a foreigner, could not have remained a ſecret to the © =" P, 
Queen's ſervants. Such of theſe as had principles of the ſame 
kind were impreſſed with fears like her own, An intelligence ſo cd 
favourable to their views was ſoon conveyed to St. Germains. 

The Pretender inſtructed his adherents, in both houſes of parlia- 

ment, to forward the meaſures of the crown. He was no ſtranger 

to the principles of the Earl of Oxford. But he hoped, that the 

bad treatment he daily received from the agents of the court of 
Hannover, would, at length, induce him to oppoſe their views, 

or, at leaſt, ſoften the oppoſition of that miniſter to his intereſt . 


THE Queen was extremely ſenſible of the ſervice rendered to NN as 
her meaſures by the Pretender's adherents', Though ſhe had vigry. : 
created twelve new peers, the majority for 'government in the 
houſe of lor1s was ſo ſlender, that every vote was liable to acci- 
dents. When, upon rejecting the Duke of Hamilton's patent, 
the peers of Scotland abſented themſelves, the Whigs carried a 
diſagreeable addreſs from the upper houſe to the throne. The 
efforts of the treaſurer, though he was ſuppoſed to have offered 
weighty arguments upon the ſubject, was not ſufficient to recall 
the refractory Scots to their duty in parliament. Many of them 
were, from principle, attached to the Pretender. Reſentment 
had rouſed others to a determined reſolution of oppoſing all the 
meaſures of the Whigs. A kind of reſcript from the court of 
St. Germains ſent them back to the houſe of lords; and the op- 
poſing party loſt all the benefit which they hoped to derive from 
their ſhort-lived victory. The ſame influence was extended to 
the houſe of commons, where it was leſs neceflary '. The Earl 
of Oxford was no ſtranger to the ſupport he received from the 
Jacobites. He refolved, therefore, to encourage outwardly their 
views. He admitted the agents of the court of St. Germains 
into his converſation and intimacy. His myſterious character 
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| poſe that minifter was to throw the whole into the hands of the 


ter. But her inclinations were ſufficiently known. She even 
_ expreſſed her terror, that France would not let him eſcape from 
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gave an air of importance to his very nods and inlinusttsns He 


zeal for their own cauſe. The Lady Maſham, adopting the in- 
clinations of her miſtreſs, was much in the intereſt of the Pre- 
tender. Her friendſhip for Oxford had long ſince declined. She 
wrote to M. Menager, on the ſecond of March, that the affairs 
of the court of St Germains had fallen into the hands of the 
treaſurer ; and that he would value himſelf upon deceiving: their 
hopes, and diſar ointing all their views *. 


Tae Pretender himſelf, it 9 be confeſſed, never believed 
that the Earl of Oxford was ſincere. But he knew, that to op- 


Whigs. The lord-treaſurer ſtood on a dangerous precipice. He 
was deteſted by both ſides. The Whigs talked of aſſaſſination 
and death. The Tories threatened to deliver him over to the 
rage of his political enemies. In the midſt of this ſecret ferment, 
the Chevalier de St. George wrote to the Queen. He told her, 
that, in the preſent ſituation, it was impoſſible for him to remain 
longer filent. He put her in mind of the honour and preſerva- 
tion of her own family. He aſſured her of his eternal gratitude, 
thould the uſe any efficacious meaſures towards his eventual ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne,” He promiſed, he ſaid, the beſt to himſelf 
from her good-nature and humanity. He was ready to agree to 


whatever ſhe might chuſe to propoſe for her own intereſt,” which 
he reckoned inſeparable from his own. The Queen was too 


prudent, or, perhaps, too timid, to make any anſwer to this let- 


her hands. The example of M. Fourbin, who refuſed to land 
him in Scotland in the year 1708, was produced as a preſumption 


„ MSS. paſſim. 
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who might hereafter favour. his own. debgos” SH tnt 


— 


from the court of Hannover ſeem to have weighed more with her 
mind, than her affection for her brother. The intelligence, 
which had been induſtriouſly conveyed to her ears, concerning 
domeſtic conſpiracies and foreign invaſions, had even removed, 
for a time, her objections to the Popery of the Pretender. Urged 
by the Jacobites, and the moſt violent of the high- church party, 
ſhe is ſaid to have reſolved to lay before the parliament the ſecret 
practices of Prince Eugene, and the dangerous. ſchemes of the 
Baron de Bothmar. The principles: of the. Earl of Oxford had 
been highly ſerviceable to the intereſts of the Electoral family. 
Though the idle project of an invaſion proceeded from the indiſ- 
creet zeal of his miniſter, the Elector himſelf had avowed openly 
his diſapprobation of the conduct of the Britiſh. court. The de- 
ſigns of the. Whigs, if - theſe. could be proved, might, by. impli- 
cation, be. carried home to his highneſs by: his enemies. What- 
ever che event of the inquiry might have been, the diſcuſſion of 
a matter. ſo. delicate would prove extremely. diſagreeable to the 
Electoral family, A nation ever ſubject to extraordinary panics - 
from plots and. conſpiracies; might be rouſed to a dangerous re- 
ſentment, upon very weak grounds. The Earl of Oxford 
foreſaw theſe - difficulties, and he dexterouſly prevented” the 
ſcheme, propoſed, for laying an account of his diſcoveries” before 
the parliament. To foothe the. violence of the Pretender's ad- 
herents, he made a. ſhew of: entering, with ſome zeal,” into his 
cauſe; and, by inſinuating that his ſucceſſion to the throne could. 
not be prevented, contrived to ſerve effectually the Untexeſly of the 
houſe of Hannover”. x x 
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Tun Earl of Oxford, not content with having judiciouſly 
prevented an inquiry in parliament concerning the intrigues of 


the confederates and Whigs, had made every uſe of his diſ- 


coveries to haſten the great work of peace. Though he diſap- 
pointed Plunket, in not encouraging his intrigues in Holland, 


he had the addreſs to render that Jeſuit ſubſervient to his views, 
He was no ſtranger to the circumſtance, that Plunket's vigilance 
in detecting the ſchemes of his enemies proceeded from views of 
ſerving the cauſe of the Pretender, He therefore employed him 


in communicating to the court of France the diſcoveries which 


had been made, and the conſequent reſolution of Queen Anne to 


conclude a ſeparate peace. To pleaſe the Jacobites, he held forth 
a ſpecious tale to that impatient and credulous race of men. He 
inſinuated, that the Pretender could not be immediately ſerved, 
on account of the watchfulneſs of the Whigs, and the unſur- 
mountable prejudices of the vulgar againſt his family, and eſpe- 
cially his religion; but that there was a fixed reſolution formed 
of keeping a good correſpondence with France, to enable that 
kingdom to favour his pretenſions to the Britiſh throne. That it 
was now in the power of the French King, by cloſing with the 
wiſhes and demands of the Queen of Great Britain, to impoſe 
what terms he pleaſed upon the confederates, of whoſe ingrati- 
tude and conduct ſhe had juſt grounds to complain * . 


DURING theſe ſecret tranſactions in Britain, the daughter born 
to James the Second, in his exile, died of the ſmall-pox at St. 
Germains. The Pretender himſelf had fallen ill, with ſuch danger- 
ous ſymptoms of the ſame diſorder, as deprived his friends of every 
hope of his life. The fears of Queen Anne for her own perſon 
and authority increaſed in proportion to his danger. The proofs 
which ſhe had received of the deſigns of the Whigs and confe- 
derates had made a deep impreſſion on her mind *, She thought 
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herſelf 


QUEEN ANNE 
herſelf defenceleſs and alone, ſhould the check of a pretender to 
the crown be removed, from the ſuppoſed views of the family of 
Hannover, whom ſhe was taught to regard i in the light of ene- 
mies and rivals. But though theſe were her inclinations, the 
ſame happy timidity which gave riſe to her anxiety, prevented 
her from entering, with effeQtual eagerneſs, into her brother's 
cauſe. She reſted all her hopes upon the court of France, She 
hoped, from the gratitude of Lewis the Fourteenth, for the re- 
poſe which ſhe alone could beſtow, a ſupport againſt the ſchemes 


of the confederates and Whigs. Urged. by theſe and ſimilar 
motives, ſhe could no longer hide her anxiety for peace. In the 


moment that fortune, by the demiſe of the Dauphin and his ſon, 


threatened to throw back the houſe of Bourbon into all the 
perils of a diſaſtrous war, they were ſuddenly relieved, by the 
timidity of the Queen of Great Britain, The miniſtry, rouſed 
by terrors for themſelves, were equally eager for breaking, by a 
ſeparate peace, the power of, the confederates. 'Thus every thing 
conſpired to extricate France with advantage, and a degree of 


reputation, out of a war that once threatened the difolution of 
her monarchy. 


On the ſixth of June, the Queen came to the houſe of lords, 
and made a ſpeech from the throne, She obſerved, that though 
the making of peace and war was the undoubted prerogative of 
the crown, ſhe was reſolved, in conſequence of her promiſe, to 
communicate to her parliament the terms of the treaty, before 
the ſame ſhould be concluded. That, with regard to the concerns 
of Great Britain, the French King had agreed to acknowledge 
her title, and the eventual ſucceſſion of the family of Hannover 
to the throne, That the works and harbour of Dunkirk ſhould be 
demoliſhed, Gibraltar and Portmahon remain in the poſſeſſion of 
Great Britain; that the iſland of St. Chriſtophers ſhould be ceded, 


the Streights and Bay of Hudſon reſtored, the iſland of New- 
Vol. II. 4 B foundland, 
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8 LA ?. foundland, with Placentia, delivered up, and all Acadia or Nova 
wins, Scotia yielded for ever to the Britiſh nation. That the trade and 


1712. 


before her 
parliament. 


Arguments 


againſt 


commerce of Great Britain ſhould be ſetiled in the heſt and moſt 
permanent manner; and that the aſſiento or contract for furniſh- 


ing the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with negroes, ſhould be granted to 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, for the term of thirty years. 


Wir n regard to che States-General, ſhe told them, that France 
had agreed to almoſt the ſame barrier that had been offered in the 
negociations of the year 1709. That the Spaniſh Low Countries 
were to be fecured to the Emperor. That the Rhine ſhauld be the 
barrier of the Empire; that Briſac and the fortreſſes of Khel and 
Landau ſhould be ceded; that the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany 
ſhould be ſettled on the plan of the treaty of Weſtphalia. That, 
on the fide of Italy, the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, the 
dutchy of Milan, the Spaniſh territories on the Tuſcan ſhore, 
ſhould be yielded to the houſe of Auſtria ; that the fate of Sicily 
remained ſtill undecided ; but that all diſputes were for ever re- 
moved, with regard to the ceſſion of that iſland by the Duke of 


Anjou. That the difference between the barrier demanded by the 


Duke of Savoy, in the year 1709, and that offered at preſent by 
France, was very inconſiderable; beſides, that ſhe herſelf was 
endeayouring to procure for his Royal Highneſs {till greater ad- 
vantages. That, in return for all, Spain and the Weſt-Indies were 
to remain to King Philip; but that, to prevent the umon of the 
crowns of France and Spain upon one head, that Prince was to 
renounce for ever, in the moſt ſolemn manner, all pretenſions t to 
the French monarchy 


Tuis ſpeech was received by the nation, as individuals were 
attached to one or other of the parties, that ſtrove for the manage- 
ment of public affairs. The adherents of the Whigs affirmed, 
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thats mould thefe conditions of peuee be accepted, they eoud not © HA P. 
percetve why the war was at alt begus. That the grand eonfede- 
racy was intended to depreſs the exorbitant power of France by 7 
the acceſſton of a Prince of the houſe of Bourbon to the throne of 
Spain; but that, by the preſent treaty, that power was left in 
the ſame ſtate as when hoſtilities commenced. That the renuneia- 
tion of Philip, offered as = ſeeurity, was rather a matter of ridi- 
cule, than any ſerious propofal. That the promiſes and oaths of 
Princes were but weak obſtacles in the way of their ambition. 
That France herſelf had been fo juſt as to own, that any agreement 
of & Prince to break the ſueceſſton of + ctowh Wis nugatory, as 
being contrary to the fundamental laws of the kingdom. That, 7 
ſhould King Philip think himfelf bound by his own renuncia- 
tion, neither his poſterity nor the French themſelves would allow 
that he had a power to extend the obligation beyond his own 
life. That, however ittfignificant the rights of menarchy might 
appear to the people of Great Britain, who had broken the line of 
ſucceſſion in their own country, the thing was regarded with 
another eye in France, Where the defcent of the crown was 
deemed the firſt link of that great chain which kept together the 
vaſt body of the monarchy. 


O the other fide, it was affirmed, that, firice the commence- and for the- 
ment of the war, the face of things was totally changed; that P** 
France, broken by a ſeries of uncommon misfortunes, had ceaſed | 
to be dangerous; that, as the ftate of affairs tiow ſtood, freſh ex- 
pedients and meaſures were not only proper, but even neceſſary. 

That when the war began, King Charles the Third was only a 
titular monarch, without a revenue, without power, and without 
importance. That the caſe was now much altered, as that Prince 
had obtained the hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, 
together with the Imperial crown. That it would be the height of 
folly to revive, in the perſon of the preſent Emperor, the power 
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which endangered Europe in the days of Charles the Fifth. 


bat, ſhould the confederates reſolve at any rate to place the 
crown of Spain on the head of the Emperor, the ſucceſs would 


at beſt be doubtful. That it would be extremely idle, and highly 
impolitic, to throw away blood and treaſure on an undertaking, 


which, by being accompliſhed, would deſtroy that very balance 


for which the maritime powers had ſo long contended with the 
houſe of Bourbon. That, as to Philip's renunciation, though a 
lender thing in itſelf, it derived great force from the efforts of 
thoſe who were to enjoy its benefits; that, as matters were 
ſituated, the beſt means had been uſed for anſwering the end for 
which the war began; that there was at preſent but a bare poſſi- 


bility that the ſucceſſion of France ſhould fall to the ſhare of the 


King of Spain; but that there was a certainty of preſent danger, 
from the union of the Spaniſh monarchy to the power of the 
houſe of Auſtria, ſtrengthened by the influence derived by that 
family from an uninterrupted poſſeſſion of the Imperial crown. 


IN. the houſe of commons, an addreſs of thanks was voted, 
without one. diſſenting voice. But the lords adjourned the 
buſineſs to the next day; and, when they met, fell into warm 
debates. Though the Whigs affected to deſpiſe the articles of 
the propoſed peace, theſe were well received by the body of a 
nation already groaning under the burden of an unprofitable war. 
The terms were deemed by the diſpaſſionate favourable to the 
kingdom. In the treaty of the year 1709, upon which the ex- 
cluded party highly valued themſelves, no ſpecific advantages to 
Great Britain were propoſed. In the preſent, ſhe had not only 
obtained a ſecurity to her commerce, but even an acceſſion of 
territory. The truth 1s, that the whole was very inadequate to 
the expence of the war, and unſuitable to its uncommon ſucceſs. 
Na. doubt can. now be entertained, that, had the confederates- 
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continued to preſs. France on the ſide of Flanders, but the crown. Cc 7 N P. 

of Spain muſt have been relinquiſhed: by the houſe of Bourbon. 

But it is extremely doubtful, whether the Britiſh miniſtry were ye, 
acquainted with a circumſtance, which the French only owned 

when the ſeaſon for redreſſing the evil was paſt. The oppoſition 

in the houſe of lords, deſpairing to prevent the addreſs, endea- 

voured to clog it with an amendment. They propoſed: an addi- 

tion to the motion for obtaining the guarantee of the Allies to the 

treaty: but, upon a diviſion, it was rejected by a great majority 

A proteſt, entered by ſeveral lords, upon this queſtion, was, after bs: 

a warm debate, expunged out of the books of the houſe. 4 15 


TREIR approbation of the articles of peace was the laſt buſineſs 3 | 1 


of importance tranſacted in this ſeſſion of parliament. Beſides. 4 
the great buſineſs of the treaty, and the conſequent conteſts of .4 
| 


parties on that ſubject, ſome other affairs, that deſerve to be men- 
tioned, fell under diſcuſſion in the two houſes. The act for a. 
general naturalization of all foreign Proteſtants. was repealed *. 


This law, which had been paſſed. by the Whigs when in power, l FL 
had been always odious to the high church party. They ſaid, | $1] 
that as moſt Proteſtants abroad differed from the church-govern- 4 "1 
ment eſtabliſhed in England, ſo the naturalizing bill was cal- | 0 
culated to increaſe the number of Diſſenters in the kingdom. | {i 
But, after the ſurmiſes of a projected invaſion were carried to the | "4 
miniſtry, one other eſſential reaſon was added to the former, for | fl 
repealing the at. The party affirmed, that when that law ſub- | oY 
ſiſted, no importation of foreign Proteſtants could be deemed 4 $4 
illegal 3 that a foreign Prince might become, when he pleaſed, | | *| 
maſter of the kingdom, by ſending, judiciouſly his ſubjects before = M 
him into a country where they became denizens, at the expence | „ 
of a ſhilling a head, the common price of an oath to the govern- | 


ment. That, ſhould ſuch a Prince, which was likely to be ſoon 
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the caſe, aſcend the throne of Great Britaiti, he might, without | 


any breach on the laws of the Kingdom, enſlave me nation with 
an army of his native ſubjects. EN 


THe repealing of the act of naturalization was conſidered by 
the Diſſenters in the light of an attack upon themſelves; But 
this was not the only invaſion on their eſtabliſhed opinions, of 
which they choſe to complain. The commons, in their attach- 
ment to the church of England, extended their protection to the 
epiſcopal clergy in Scotland. A bill was introduced, for granting 
a toleration to all ſuch as ſhould uſe the liturgy of the church, 


in that part of the kingdom. The thing ſeemed ſo reaſonable, 


that no oppoſition was made. But a clauſe in the bill required 
the civil magiſtrates to execute none of the ſentences of the ju- 
dicatory of the church of Scotland. The Preſbyterians were 
alarmed at a circumſtance, that annihilated their eceleſiaſtical 
authority. The bill, however, paſſed wittr little oppoſition in 
either houſe. It was followed by another, which was contrary 
to the Preſbyterian principles. The courts of judicature in 
Scotland were commanded, by an act, to diſcontinue their ſit- 
tifigs, during ſome days at Chriſtmas, though the obſerving of 
holidays is contrary to the tenets of Preſbytery. But the moſt 
mortifying act of all, was that for reftoring patronages, which 
had been aboliſhed in King William's reign. In vain was it 
urged, that ſuch an invaſion on the church of Scotland was a 
breach upon the union of the two kingdoms, by which the rights 
of Preſbytery were unalterably ſeeured. The bill paſſed with 
little oppoſition, notwithſtanding the complaints and Pen of 


ſeveral of the Scotiſh clergy *. 


WHILE the nation were in a ſtate of ſuſpence, with regard to 
the negociations carried on between Great Britain and France, the 


* Burnet, vol. iv. 


confederates 
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confederates took the field in Flanders. The Prince of Savoy had CA? 


received a reinforcement of Germans, that increaſed the army to — — 
1712. 


the number of one hundred and twenty-two thouſand men. The 
Duke of Otmond, who had ſucceeded Marlborough in the com- 
mand of the Britiſh forces, and ſuch troops as were in Britiſh 
pay, arrived in the camp near Douay, in the end of April, That 


Which he was placed. He had carried orders from the Queen to 
hazard, by no maans, a battle, unleſs he perceived an apparent 
and great advantage. He was ſenſible of the extreme difficulty 
of executing ſuch undecifive orders, and, at the ſame time, of 
concealing the real motive of his conduct from the penetrating 
eye of the Prince of Savoy. He, however, reſolved to obey her 
Majeſty's commands, and to prevent, as much as poflible, the 
cauſe of his conduct from being even ſuſpected. The ſtrong 
ſituation of the French. army, under the Mareſchal de Villars, 


who had poſted himſelf bebind the Scheld, had induced the Duke 


to hope that no action could happen. The Prince of Savoy, 
however, finding that the enemy had not oceupied with entrench- 
ments the ſmall ſpace between the ſource of the Somme and that 
of the Scheld, made diſpoſitions for attacking Villars. His deſign 
was to decide the fate of the war by a battle, or to force the 
French to retire, and to leave Cambray expoſed to a fiege. He 
communicated his intentions. to the Duke of Ormond, on the 
twenty-eighth of May. His Grace declining to give an imme- 
diate anſwer, confirmed the Prince in the ſuſpicions which he had 
far ſome time entertained, The deputies of the States ſent an 
immediate account of Ormond's inactivity to the Hague. The 
States ſent an expreſs to the court of Great Britain. The Whigs 
brought the affair into the houſe of lords. But the miniſtry were 


neither moved with -the repreſentations of the Dutch, nor the 


k M. de Torcy, tom, ii. 


majority 


3 


nobleman found himſelf extremely uneaſy. in the high ſtatian in 
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CHAP. majority of the peers perſuaded by the clamours of the excluded 
party. ks * "FR 

F 3 DourING this ſtate of altercation and ſuſpence, the Prince of 
confederates, Savoy reſolved to ſit down before Queſnoy. This ſiege was but 
of ſhort continuance. The town ſurrendered after a weak de- 

fence, and the garriſon were made priſoners of war. The ſpirits 

of the confederates, depreſſed by the inactivity of Ormond, were 

greatly exalted by this ſucceſs. But as the propoſed ceſſation of 

arms between Great Britain and France was no longer a matter of 

mere 1uſpicion, the former dejection of the allies returned. I hey 

pretended to make no doubt, but that all the troops in Britiſh pay 

would follow the Britiſh forces. They dreaded, that the Mareſchal 

de Villars would take advantage of the ſeparation, and attack the 

Prince of Savoy. The States, in particular, were afraid of a 

terrible reverſe of fortune, at the end of a proſperous war. Their 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht reproached the Biſhop of Briſtol with 

the odious conduct of his court. They perceived themſelves ex- 

poſed, in a defenceleſs ſtate, to the vengeance of an enemy whom 

they had treated with haughtineſs and contempt. They exag- 

gerated the perils of their condition. They even mixed threats 

with expreſſions of deſpair. But their former courage returned, 
when they underſtood that the foreign troops in the pay of Great 

Britain refuſed to follow the Duke of Ormond. 


Intrigues of THIS meaſure, ſo diſtreſsful to the Britiſh miniſtry, proceeded 
dich es from the aſſiduity of the Duke of Marlborough. That nobleman 


with the 
N. wrote to the penſionary Heinſius, and the Prince of Savoy, to 


hinder the foreign troops from obeying the Duke of Ormond. 
He hoped to prevent, by this contrivance, the French King from 
delivering up Dunkirk to the Britiſh forces. That circumſtance, 
which was likely to happen, would infallibly raiſe the clamours 


1 Journals, Publications of the Times. 


of 


* 


QUEEN ANNE. 


of the populace againſt the miniſtry, terrify the Tories in — e 


ment, and give a plauſible pretext to the Whigs to ſend the 
authors of the ineffectual peace to the Tower. The Dirke; in 
conjunction with the Lords Halifax and Somers, propofed another 
ſcheme, more deciſive in its conſequences, but leſs eaſy to be accom- 
pliſhed. They : adviſed the States to aſſiſt the Elector of Hannover 
to paſs with a force into Great Britain. The project was to 
ſpread : a report, that the Pretender, at the inſtigation of the mi- 
niſtry, was preparing to invade tte kingdom with a French 
army ; and, at the ſame time, to declare in a manifeſto, that his 
EleQoral Higbneſs Was: arrived, to ſecure the ſucceſſion of the 
crown in the Proteſtant line. They affirmed, that the people, 
alarmed for their religion and: liberty, would flock round his 
ſtandard; and that the Queen, like her father, would make her 
eſcape to France, This plauſible project is ſaid to have been 
tranſmitted to the Princeſs. Sophia. But the leſs violent Whigs 
are reported. to have adviſed, her clandeſtinely to refuſe her con- 
ſent; as that meaſure might furniſh the Tories, already averſe 


— 
1712. 


from the intereſts, of her family, with a pretence for altering the 


ſucceſſion 


Tux refuſal of the foreign troops to obey the Duke of Ormond 
transferred the perplexity of the other confederates to the Britiſh 
court. They had agreed with the French, that the Queen's 


troops, conſiſting of. twenty-five battalions and ninety- four ſqua- 
drons, ſhould ſeparate themſelves from the army under the Prince 
of Savoy. But when Ormond, communicated, his orders for that 


purpoſe, to the generals, of the auxiliaries, they refuſed to obey. 
One battalion and four ſquadrons of the Duke of Holſtein, and 
two ſquadrons of Walif's regiment of dragoons of the country of 
Liege, were the only foreigners that ſeemed ready to follow the 
Britiſh general“. The intelligence was received in London by 


k Stuart- papers, 17 13. I Ibid, = De Torcy, tom. ii. 


The auxili⸗ 
aries refuſe 
to obey the 


Duke of Or- 


mond. 
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1712, 


The French 
refuſe to de- 


liver up Dun- 


kirk, 


mands from his court. The miniſtry were thrown into a degree 


cipal terms of the ſtipulated ceſſation was the delivery of Dun- 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


different. perſons, as they were variouſly inclined to the con- 
tending parties. The joy expreſſed by the Whigs was un- 
bounded. The indignation of the Tories was equally exceſſive. 
Reports were ſpread, that a deſign was formed by the Prince of 
Savoy to diſarm the Britiſh forces, and to confine the Duke of 
Ormond. This queſtion had certainly been agitated at the con- 
ſults of the malecontents with Prince Eugene, in the month of 
February. But whether it was ever intended to be put in exe 
od. is rather to be ſuſpected than proved. 1. 


Tux refuſal of ite aaa to obey his orders, reduced the 
Duke of Ormond to a ſtate of the utmoſt perplexity and uneaſi- 
neſs. He delayed his march, till he ſhould receive poſitive com- 


of conſternation, by freſh complaints on the ſubject from the 
French King. They had loſt the confidence of the allies. They 
had fallen under the diſtruſt of the court of Verſailles. The prin- 


kirk, and the immediate confirmation of the renunciation made 
by King Philip, of his eventual ſucceſſion to the crown of France. 
Lewis the Fourteenth informed the Queen of Great Britain, that- 
he underſtood. the propofed ceſſation to be general between the 
two armies. That, ſhould he even ſatisfy himſelf with a parti- 
cular ceſſation, he wiſhed to be underſtood, that all the troops in 
Britiſh pay ſhould quit the reſt of the confederates. That, till 
this condition ſhould be fulfilled, he thought proper to ſuſpend 
his orders for admitting the Britiſh troops into Dunkirk. - Mr. 
Secretary St. John ſoon removed this difficulty, by the expreſs 
orders of his miſtreſs. He wrote to the Marquis de'Torcy, that 
the Queen was reſolved to unite herfelf effectually with France, to 
defeat this laſt effort of men, who, to ſatisfy their private reſent- 
ment, wiſhed to protract the calamities of war. That, to ſhew-- 


> Stuart-papers: De Torcy. Swift's four years. 


_ the 
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QUEEN ANNE! | 


the firmneſs of her mind and ſincerity of her intentions, ſhe had 
commanded him to ſignify to the miniſters from thoſe Princes 
whoſe troops were in the Britiſh pay, that, ſhould they perſiſt to 
ſeparate themſelves from her native troops, they ſhould expect no 
more of her money 9. That poſitive orders were, in the mean 
time, ſent to the Duke of Ormond, to ſeparate: the Britiſh forces 
from allies Wat neither deſerved nor Mould receive her se | 
\ 3 

THe court of Frakes were too eager for a aten that was 
ſo neceſſary to their affairs, not to ſuffer themſelves to be con- 
vinced by St. John's letter. They foreſaw, that the confederates, 
upon being deſerted by Great Britain, would either ſeriouſly think 
of peace, or become ſubject to a ſudden reverſe in war. Orders 
were immediately diſpatched for delivering Dunkirk to the Britiſh 
troops. The obſtructions experienced already by the Duke of 
Ormond induced the miniſtry to place the fate of the peace in a 
kind of independence upon accident. They ſent'Sir John Leake 
to take the command of the fleet in the Downs. They ordered 
him to provide tranſports for carrying troops to occupy Dunkirk 
from Great Britain. On the eighth of July, Brigadier Hill 
took poſſeſſion of the place. Two days before this event, the 
Prince of Savoy ſeparated himſelf from the Britiſh troops, 
and ſat down before Landrecy. The Duke of Ormond, di- 
recting his route to Aveſne le Seiq, declared, at that place, a 
ſuſpenſion of arms. In his march toward Ghent, which city, 
together with Bruges, he intended to occupy, he was refuſed 
by the confederates a paſſage through Bouchaine. He was 
treated with the ſame diſreſpect and diſtruſt by the garriſons 
of Douay, Tournay, Oudenarde, and Liſle. On the twelfth of 
July, the Duke took poſſeſſion of Ghent, and, ſoon after, of 
Bruges; and thus, by commanding the navigation of the Lys and 
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They, hows 
ever, yield; 
and a ſuſpen- 
fion of ame 


is declared. 
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Ser Seheld, became the umpire of the apetatiens eee che con- 
— n armies 1 $4347 
1712. 7 Aim t a Sew 0 6 
The llic Tue e of the confederates ceaſed at the ſeparation 
Ated at 


Denn. of the Britiſh forces from their army in Flanders. The happy 
raſhneſs of the Duke of Marlborough, in the preceding cam- 
Paign, had rendered the Prince of Savoy, the only rival of bis 
glory, more enterpriſing. Having opened the trenches before 
Landrecy, he placed a body of his troops at Denain, to favour 
the paſſage of his convoys from Marchiennes . His own camp 
was fortified, and independent of inſult. But the Mareſchal de 
= Villars, however, had the addreſs to render the Prince afraid of 
_ | being attacked; which induced: him to weaken the bedy of troops 
= : commanded by the Earl of Albemarle at Denain. That lord's force, 
1 at laſt, oonſiſted of fourteen thouſand men. Villars, having made 
2 feint of advancing towards his right, on the fide. of Landreey, 
turned ſuddenly to the left, and arriving at Neuville in the morn- 
ing of the twenty-fourth, threw at onee three bridges acroſs the 
Scarpe. The Prince of Savoy, apprized of the unexpected march 
of the enemy, haſtened to the lines between Denain and Neuville. 
He reinforced the Earl of ' Albemarle with ſix battalions. He 
went in perſon to haſten the march of his right wing. He had 
ſcarce quitted the lines, when they were entered; almoſt without 
reſiſtanee, by the Count de Broglio. Four battalions of Palatines 
and other German auxiliaries threw down their arms and fled. 
The whole French line, having paſſed the Scheld; were led by 
Villars againſt the camp of, the Earl of Albemarle: He marched 
up to the enemy, without firing a ſingle ſhot. He entered the 
intrenchments, cut thoſe who reſiſted to pieces, and forced the 
furvivors to fy, But their retreat was cut off by the precaution 
of the Ereneh general, who had occupied a 8 which they 
had built behind, on the Scheld. 
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Tux loſs of the confederates was conſiderable, in an action © HA f. 
which decided the fate of the war. One thouſand were flain in 
the engagement and flight. Fifteen hundred were drowned: Rapid 2. | 
Two, thouſand five hundred fell into. the hands of the victors. — 
Many officers of great diſtinction were taken, killed, or loſt in 
the Scheld. The Prince of Savoy had the mortification to arrive 
when his friends were incapable of receiving relief. He attempted, 
in vain, to force the bridge occupied by the French, This, how 
ever, was only the beginning of a long chain of misfortunes. 
Marchiennes, where all the magazines of the confederates were 
depoſited, was taken, in three days. Prince Eugene, inſtead of 
annoying the enemy; was not able to defend himfelf,, He raiſed 
the ſiege of Landrecy. Douay ', Queſnoy *, and .Bouchain *, were 
ſucceſſively taken, in his ſight. The taking of Marchiennes, in 
depriving the-Prince of the means of war, enabled the enemy to 
profecute their operations with vigout; A ſucceſs ſo uncommon and 
fo unexpected elevated the French beyond meafure. The joy of 
the Britiſh miniſtry. was equal, but leſs obvious, than that of the 
court of Verſailles. They were glad to ſee the haughtineſs of the 
Whigs humbled, their hopes diſappointed, their oppoſition to the 
peace, as it were, puniſhed in a fignal manner; their affected con- 
tempt of their ow nation, ſince they ceaſed to be commanded by 
a general of tkeir party, all revenged by a defeat, which could 
not fail to be followed by conſequences fatal to their views. 


* 
* 


TRE ſignal events of this campaign were confned to Flanders; Campaign in 
No enterpriſe of conſequence was undertaken, no action of re- Deke? : 
nown, happened on any other ſide of the war. In Italy, the Im- 3 the 
perialiſts beſieged and took Porto Hercole. In Spain, the Count | 

de ,Staremberg, though deliyered from a formidable eneniy by 


the death of Vendome, attempted nothing important. King 


f Auguſt 27. © Sept. 25; | t OR. 7. 
« Hiſt, d' Angleterre. Hiſt, de France. Kane's Mem, 


Philip, 
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Cc KA P. Philip, having a near proſpect of peace, permitted the war to 
L-——) languiſh on his fide. In Dauphine and Savoy, the ſummer was 
171% ſpent by the contending armies in obſerving each other's motions. 
| An inactivity, which bore every appearance of a perfect tran- 
quillity, prevailed on the frontiers of Portugal. The Duke of 
Wirtemberg, who commanded the army of the Empire on the 
Rhine, formed a project, toward the end of the campaign, to 
| | NIE force the lines of Weiſſembourg, and to penetrate into Alſace, 
Having detached two bodies of his troops, by two different roads, 
they were deceived by their guides, and, meeting in the night, 
charged one another as enemies, and returned, in the utmoſt 
confuſion, to their own camp. Thus ended, in misfortune and 
diſgrace, the operations of a war, which had covered the arms of 
the confederates with ſo much renown *. 


e Tux diſappointments on the part of the allies diminiſhed their 
2 hopes. But the time for putting an end to the war was not yet 


arrived. The Queen of Great Britain herſelf, though ſhe ap- 
peared anxious for peace, endangered the ſucceſs of that meaſure, 
by peremptorily inſiſting upon the ceſſion of the kingdom of Sicily 
in favour of the Duke of Savoy. Mr. Secretary St. John, who 
had been raiſed to the peerage, on the ſeventh of July, by the 
title of Viſcount Bolingbroke, had demanded that article, in 
terms more likely to create a quarrel, than to facilitate the con- 
cluſion of the negociation. But when the court of France was 
embarraſſed about the anſwer moſt proper to be made to his Lord- 
ſhip, he informed them, by letter, that he was commanded by 
the Queen to go in perſon to France. He accordingly arrived at 
Paris, in the end of the month of Auguſt, His inſtructions fur- 
niſhed his Lordſhip with full powers to bring the negociation to 
a ſpeedy concluſion, But this power was annexed to the indiſ- 
penſable condition of obtaining Sicily for the Duke of Savoy. 


_ * Hiſt, of Europe, Hiſt, de France, tom, iii. * M, de Torcy, tom. ii, 
: Tux 
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The Queen of Great Britain expreſſed a, particular attention to © r 
that Prince, which might be conſidered unaccountable upon any g 
other grounds, than her deeming bis family, after herſelf and * * 


the Pretender, the next in blood to the ſucceſſion of the crown; 
upon the ancient form. But though ſhe inſiſted upon obtaining 
an immediate kingdom for the Duke, her principal object in his 
favour was the eventual ſucceſſion of the houſe of Savoy to the 
throne of Spain, after the failure of une Philip and his poſ- 
terity. 8 


Fats fudden reſolution of ſending Boliaghroke to ms pro- Bolingbroke: 
ceeded from the earneſtneſs for peace expreſſed upon every occa- _ 
ſion by that lord. He had adviſed the Queen to prefer a ſeparate: 
treaty to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, as the moſt certain means of 
obviating the difficulties which the enemies of peace oppoſed to a 
ſimple ceſſation of arms. The example of Great Britain, he 
affirmed, would be ſoon followed by the confederates. The Kings 
of Portugal and Pruſſia, he ſaid, as well as the Duke of Savoy, 
and the Dutch, were too prudent to continue the war after the 
ſeparation of ſuch a powerful ally as Great Britain; and, ſhould: 
the Emperor and empire ſacrifice their convenience and intereſt to. 
their reſentment, he aſſured her, that they would ſoon drop a 
conteſt which they could not maintain with any effect. The 
Earl of Oxford oppoſed the advice of Bolingbroke, to avoid giving 
offence to the Elector of Hannover. Though he was attached: 
from principle to that Prince, he was apprehenſive of being called 
to an account whenever he ſhould aſcend the Britiſh throne. This 
event ſcemed to be at no great diſtance, as the Queen daily de- 
clined in her health. This was the cauſe of all thoſe delays and. 
uneaſineſſes which might have been prevented by a definitive 
treaty between Great Britain and France. This conduct was ex- 
tremely impolitic in the miniſter, as it gave an appearance of 
umidity to his meaſures ; a circumſtance which expoſed him to- 
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TG 0 the peace. 1 
Terms ſet. led WuzN Bolin W arrived at Paris, be eee conferences 
and de Tony, with the Marquis de Torey on the object of his embaſſy. The 
two miniſters, poſſeſſed of unlimited powers from their reſpective 
courts, ſoon agreed: That the Duke of Savoy and his deſcendants 
ſhould be called to the throne of Spain, in default of King Philip 
and his male poſterity. That this ſubſtitution ſhould be inſerted in 
all the public acts, with regard to the renunciation of Philip's right 
to the crown of France. That the renunciation itſelf ſhould: be 
regiſtered in the books of the parliament of Paris, and admitted 
ſolemnly by the cortes or ſtates of Caſtile and Arragon. That the 
ceſſion of Sicily to the Duke of Savoy ſhould for the preſent re- 
main a ſecret for various reaſons. But that he ſhould never be 
ſuffered to alienate that iſland for any other territory. The article 
of the barrier to this favoured Prince was not ſo eaſily ſettled. 
The French miniſter refuſed to grant more for that purpoſe than 
Exilles, Feneſtrelles, and the valley of Pragelas. This whole 
affair was therefore referred to the general congreſs at Utrecht. 
The two ſecretaries of Great Britain and France having ſettled 
theſe terms, the Viſcount Bolingbroke had an audience of the 
French King. He was received with the utmoſt politeneſs by that 
Prince; and was treated by the whole court with a reſpect ſuitable 
to the earneſt deſire of the kingdom for peace. The ceſſation of 
arms was prolonged for four months; and Bolingbroke, having 
left Prior to manage the affairs of his nation in France, returned 
to London, highly ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his  cmbaſſy*; 


CHA P. all the machinations and intrigues of his own enemies and thoſe 
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States eager IHE chapge of affairs 1n Flanders had nde the ITY 
for peace, rates ſenſible that they were incapable. to maintain the war ſhould 
Great, Britain deſert. the grand alliance. The Dutch, who had 
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"QUEEN ANNE 


moſt to loſe by a contimtion of hoftilities, were the firſ# who © 
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IX. 


ſeriouſly thought of peace. The defeat at Denain, the ſubſequent w——— 


misfortunes, the difappointment of the project of the Prinee of 
Savoy, had blaſted their hopes and humbled their pride, Their 
eyes were opened to the true late of their affairs. They deſeended 
at once from that haughtineſs with which they had been infpired 
by the ſuceeſs of the war. 
houſe of Bourbon, they ſolicited the good offices of Great Britain, 
for renewing the conferences, which had been long interrupted 
by their own obftinacy. "They dropt their pretenſions of receiving 
all the anſwers of the French plenipotentiaries in writing. The 
latter, therefore, agreed to renew the conferences, upan condition 
that the Queen of Great Britain's ſpeech to her parliament ſhould 
be admitted as the plan of the traty. The miniſters of the other 
allies were alarmed at the -pufillanimity of the Dutch. Count 
Zinzendorff, the Imperial miniſter, repeated his exhortations and 
promiſes. He aſſured them, chat the Prince of Savoy Was on his 
march to fight, Villars. That he was ſure of victory. That, as 
there was no riſk in ſuſpending the conferences, the States dan 
to temporize, by waiting | for the reſult of events. 


Inſtead of preſeribing terms to the 


77. 


ZiNz EN DORT prevailed. The conferences under various pre- An incident 


tences were delayed. But when time brought no favourable 


interrupts 
the con- 


change, the Dutch fell into their former fears. They redoubled ferences. 


their ſolicitations for the renewal of the conferences of Utrecht. 
A filly quarrel between the ſervants of M. Menager, one of the 
French plenipotentiaries, and thoſe of the Count de Reehterenz 
deputy of the province of Overyſſel, interrupted again the great 
work of Peace. The French King took advantage of the folly of 
Rechteren, as it was not his intereſt to confer with the allies till 
he had ſettled his meaſures with the Viſcount Bolingbroke. The 
pretence itfelf was ptaufible. He infiſted that the States ſhould 
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. conduct, or whether he had purſued the dictates of a paſſionate 
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mind, inflamed by the arts of the houſe of - Auſtria. If he acted 
ia obedience to his maſters,” there was no ſafety, he ſaid, for his 
miniſters at Utrecht. If he had no guide but his own. paſſion, the 
States were called upon to diſavow the conduct of a ſervant who 
had abuſed their confidence. The French King therefore told 
them, that Rechteren ſhould be recalled by his conſtituents, and 
another deputy be appointed in his place. This dictatorial con- 
duct, ſo contrary to the abject behaviour of the court of France in 
the year 1709, was not capable to raiſe the indignation of the 
States. The haughtineſs which aſſumed the name of ſpirit at 
that period, had vaniſhed with their good fortune; and they ſuf- 
fered an enemy whom they ae to retort N them their 
own wanton inſolence with mpeg. 


Tuz abject behaviour of the States was, at preſent, o ſome 
advantage to their affairs. Their ſubmiſſion to the French recon- 
ciled the court of Great Britain to their intereſt. The reſentment 
of the Britiſh nation ceaſed, with the obſtinacy of the Dutch. 
The miniſtry reſolved to interfere in their cauſe. They preſſed, 
therefore, the court of France to a ſeparate peace. They deſired 
them to regiſter, immediately the renunciations,, as on them. 
the peace of Europe depended. That, upon the fulfilling of this 
eſſential article, the Queen of Great Britain ſhould declare, that 
ſhe could obtain no other plan but that offered by France. That 
it was the buſineſs of the confederates to determine upon this: 


head. That they ſhould have three months to conſider; but that 
the French King ſhould be no longer obliged to grant even theſe 
terms, after the expiration of the time. The Queen inſiſted, in. 
return, with the court of Verſailles, to depart from their claims, 
That town, ſhe ſaid, as it was. 


on the reſtitution, of Tournay.”. 
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che great object of che States, was alſo neceſſary to their barrier. 


Though Lewis had reſolved to retain Tournay, he yielded pru- w——_ 


dently to her requeſt. - He found, that by the bad tate of the 
Queen's, health, there was reaſon to fear ſhe might die in the 
midſt of an unfiniſhed war. He knew that the miniſtry muſt 
fall with her life. That their enemies and his own would again 
poſſeſs themſelves of the whole power of the kingdom. That a 
Prince, who had declared himſelf averſe from peace, was to 


mount the throne, and was likely to renew or rather to.continue 
the war ©. | # 5 Fre 227 


Tuts prudential conceſſion of Lewis the Fourteenth, abet 
the way for a treaty which was not deſtined to be ſoon concluded. 
But though the clandeſtine meaſures, for reſtoring peace, employed 
much of the time of Queen Anne, a part of her attention was 
turned to views that were ſtill more ſecret. Thoſe who were 
moſt about her perſon, perceiving her inclinations, ' urged: her 
perpetually with regard to the intereſt of the Pretender. She 
ſeemed' willing to favour his views. But ſhe perceived obſtacles 
in his way, which he himſelf had not the ſtrength of mind to 
remove. In her own attachment to the church of England, ſhe 
ſignified - her inclinations that the Pretender ſhould relinquiſh 
Popery, and place himſelf in a capacity of being ſerved. When 
ſhe was urged, by the Duke of Buckingham, to endeavour to 
break the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant line, her anſwer, though it 
conveyed a regard for her brother, was ſuitable to good ſenſe and 
prudence. . + How can I ſerve him,” ſhe ſaid, my Lord? He 
makes not the leaſt ſtep to oblige me, in what I moſt deſire. You 
know a Papiſt cannot enjoy this crown in peace. But the example 
of the father has no weight with the ſon. He prefers his religious 
errors to the throne of a great kingdom. How, therefore, can 1I 
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EH A Þ undo What H kave ulteady done? He may dank Himndfelf for hes 
S ckdufion. He knows that T love my own family better than chat 
n, of any othbr.” All would be eaſy, ſhould he enter the pale of the 
chureh of England. - Adviſe him to change his religion, as that 
ay oa ante che opintoae of mankind, zn his favor © vic: 
with regard F. oe Buckingham had aſſured the Emile, of 7 — 
to the Pre- 
render, that he had been perſecuted by the Whigs, for, his attachment. to 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion *, he conveyed his intelligence to the 
court of St. Germains. He, at the ſame time, ſeconded the 
requeſt of the Queen. But his arguments were loſt on the Pre- 
Tender and his ſervants. Though that unfortunate Prince was in 
0 danger of becoming an apoſtle, like bis father, he was, pete 
haps, equally attached to the Romiſh faith. Under a pretence 
that his converſion would be deemed inſineere, he evaded the 
requeſt of his friends. He affirmed, be had fo little prejudice: 
againſt the religion of his country, that he intended to carry 
along with him to the place of his exile, a Proteſtant clergyman, 
to officiate to his Proteſtant ſervants. That when he thould be 
permitted to return to Great Britain, he would be ready to hear 
ſuch arguments as might induce him to change his preſent faith. 
That it wat even the intereſt of England to have a Prince on the 
throwe, whoſe religion would leſſen che power which the conſti- 
tution had placed in his hands. That, as he was ready to relin- 
quiſh, during his own time, the prerogative of nominating. 
Biſhops, and of appomting clergymen to livings, no danger could 
be apprehended by the eſtabliſhed church. That he was willing 
the preſent teſts, fo far as they regarded Popery, ſhould continue; 
and, as he entertained no prejudice againſt the doctrines of the 
church of Baan], he was 3 to have no ſervants but ſuch as 
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ans. might be bones, but they were an arrefea © 7 AP, 


5 of weakneſs... A man who relinguiſhed his 
great kingdom, far. a ſpeculative. teact of faith, diſoovered à de- 
gree of enthuſraſm that ought never to be truſtod. Infincerity 
itſelf as, leſs. a Frame in a Prince than folly... He who waſhes, 
govern nations, muſt rule them through their, principles ;; other 


wiſe his government becomes a tyranny, and only laſts as long as. 
it is not oppoſed, Among a people agcuftomed 40, monarchy, dhe 
Sovereign only id capable of ſhaking his own-throne, Je differ 


from his ſubjects, in their religious opinions, is almoſt the only 
prerogative which he may not, without danger, 


is not willing 40 go to heaven; in the ſame way with his people, 
they will ſcarce acknowledge the Jegality, of his authority on 


earth. That public affection, which is the chief ſupport of his 


employ. Of all 
mankind: is has the Jeait' rigtit to be fingular in his faith. If he 


hopes of a 3 


174. 
Reflections. 


throne, muſt be changed for ſuſpicion and jealouſy. A mutual 


diſtruſt prevails, which will foorr degenerate into that unforgiving 
aver ſiön, cat invariably follows a difference of faith, in feeble 
minds. When ſociety"! is even mellowed down into an mdifference,. 
which borders on infidelity, the worſt conſequences are to be 
expected and feared. Indignation againft the weakneſs of a bigot 
will, even then; ſupply the place of religious zeal; and violence 
itſelf Wers met juſt, in a certain Lenne when It 1s d to- 


folly. | 


Tux generality of the Tories, in their vehement zeal for the The Tories 


urge the Pre- 


hereditary” deſtent of the crown, overlooked the attachment of 
the Pretender to the Popifh faith. Afraid only of the violence of 
the common people, they recommended to him to make a ſhow 


of changing his religion. They affured: him, that ſhould he 
declare hitmfelf'a member of the church of England, without the 


formality. of a public con verſion, they would endeavour to obtain 
che repeal of the act of ſettlement, in the preſent parliament. 
That, 
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law. That the diſpoſal of the crown, according to the precedents 
of former times, ſhould be veſted in the reigning Queen. That, 
however, ſhe muſt be reſtricted to leave her throne to a Proteſtant. 
That, as her affection for her brother was not to be fuſpected, 
they had no apprehenſions of her not making a will in his 
favour: That, in the mean time, to obviate every danger of 
diſappointment, he ſhould be permitted to live in Scotland. That 
they expected, from his own prudence, a moderate comportment, 
during his ſiſter's life. That, confidering the bad Rate of her 
health, the poſſeſſion of the crown could be no diſtant object; 
and that an outward compliance with the forms of worſhip eſta- 
bliſhed by law, in Great Britain, was frat WING to wn 
pletion of the whole delign “. . | 


| Trovcn the hopes of the Tories were too e to be fo 
very eaſily accompliſhed, there was a degree of good fortune in 
the religious obſtinacy of the Preterider. Had he been leſs, pre- 
judiced, or, perhaps, more diſhoneſt, he might, at this period, 
break, or, at leaſt, greatly endanger the ſucceſhon of the family 
of Hannover to the crown. Though men of diſtinction and 
eminence have aſcribed the ſucceſs of the Revolution and Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion to their own abilities and patriotiſm, the benefits 


of both were derived from the happy zeal of the common people 


for the eſtabliſhed religion. Though the excluded family were 
guilty of many follies, they were only odious on account of their 
Popery. A popular cry againſt, their bigotry, which Was far 
from being ill- founded, was more fatal to their hopes, than the | 
act of ſettlement. The moſt zealous of their abettors were unable 
to ſtop this torrent. When they planned. their meaſures, i in ſecret, 
for the reſtoration of their favourite line of Kings, they were ter- 
rified from all their ſchemes, by the clamours of the popu lace- 
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ſhould change his — were his beſt friends, Without re- — 
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conciling the lower ſort, in ſome degree, to his perſon, by | bis, 
adopting their faith, it is extremely brut, v e E he abr . 
gation” of the act of ſettlement, the Zeal of tis 1721 — ; r 155 


efforts” of all his friends, could tender vim becute Pon be 
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conveyed inh nuations concerning them to the | publi ic, with es 
aggravating circumſtances, they were not able to gain the people 
to their views. They affirmed, that by a ſecret article of the 
ſeparate peace between Great Britain and France, Scotland was to 
be immediately ceded to the Pretender. They carried their ſur- 
mizes, with unabated diligence, to the preſs. But there they met 
the enemy upon diſadvantageous ori? The Earl of Oxford 


1 10 
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and perſerering writers. He owed this circumſtance, 7 his 
power, to the ſtate of the times, and neither to his own liberality 

nor conduct. The dangers of domeſtic conſpiracies, from the 

Whigs, and even of an invaſion from abroad by the confederates, 
were inculcated with vivacity and force. Though no effectual 
meaſures for carrying 1nto execution either of theſe deſigns, had 
been taken by the diſcontented, they failed more from the want 
of opportunity than inclination. The excluded party, and 
eſpecially the Duke of Marlborough, who ſtill preſerved an in- 

fluence with the Dutch, continued to urge the confederatès to 


continue the War. They were even faid to have eagerly ſuggeſted. 
an attempt, ſimilar to that which had proved ſo ſucceſsful at the 
late Revolution. They aſſirmed, that the fleet and army were 


both ayettſe from the Queen's 8 We and that a change in the 
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throne, und confequently an alteration" of meaſures,” "might" de 
accompliſhed, whhout drawing the ford. 8 a1 a | 


Donixg ſchemes, tanned by N — * Aa 
Oxford purſued a ſecret line of his own... Perceiving the dedin- 


houſe of Har- ing health of the Queen, he Was, anxious to ſtreteh beyond ber 


life che term of his power; or, at leaſt, to inſure his ſafety. To 
this point was directed all his care and attention, in times ſuffi- 


 ciently agitated with more important concerns. To accompliſh 
[96.1 his purpoſe, he endeavoured, by. deceiving the: court af St. Ger- 


Duke of 
Hamilton ap- 


inted am- | 


aſſador to 
F rances 


mains, with his myſterious conduct, to gain the favour of the 
houſe of Hannover. In both he was equally unſucceſsful. . The 


Jacobites formed ſome. hopes, on the neceſſity of his ſituation, 
but none upon his attachment to their cauſe.. The EleQorat 


| family, ſwayed by the miſrepreſentations of the Whigs, became 


inſenfible to all his ſubmiſſions and earneſt profeſſions *. Ta 


folicit their good opinion, he had ordered Mr. Thomas Harley 


from Utrecht to the court of Hannover. To beſpeak a favourable 
reception, Harley carried to the Princeſs Sophia the act, paſſed 
in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, for ſettling the precedence of her 
family, as the next heirs of the crown of Great Britain. Harley, 
who from the ſtation of an aſſiſtant ta the ſecretary of the treaſury, 
was thus raiſed to the character of ambaſſadot- extraordinary. 
arrived at Hannover, in the month of July. If he was charged 
with any ching but profeſhovs of attachment from the miniſter, 
he had not the good fortune to ſucceed. The Hector continued, 
with all his influence, to oppoſe the peace; and made, at the 


ſame time, no ſecret of his Aeg of the Queen, her prinei- 
pal ſervants. 


WiTH regard to the latter, the Elector was certainly nd, 
But a doubt can ſcarce be formed, that Anne herſelf was extremely 
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averih S the ſucceſſion of his Highneſs to the throne. ed © * 


was no ſtranger to the 
houſe of Hannover. She knew that Bolingbroke had never 
brought any principle in competition with his own intereſt. She 
was reſolved to truſt neither, in an affair which ſeems to have 
engaged the greateſt part of her thoughts. With a natural jea- 
louſy of her own authority, ſhe declined to gratify the Jacobites 
by calling her brother into the kingdom. But ſhe was extremely 
anxious to ſettle, with France, ſome plan to ſecure his eventual 
ſucceſſion, after her own death. To accompliſh her purpoſe, ſhe 


had, very early in the preſent year, fixed her eyes on the Duke 
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of Hamilton, as a proper perſon to be ſent ambaſſador to the 2 


court of Verſailles. Bolingbroke,” who managed the treaty, hi- 
therto, fruſtrated this deſign, by taking that province to himſelf, 
in the preceding ſummer. But, ſoon after the return of that 


nobleman from Paris, ſhe appoi inted the * her "I 


extraordinary to the French King: 


Ax accident, fatal to the Duke of Hamil ton, Ag pointed at 
once che deſigns of the Queen and the hopes of the Jacobites, 
from his embaſſy.” The Duke and the Lord Mohun, a man of 
an infamous character, who had been twice tried for murder, had 
been engaged in a tedious law-ſuit, for many years, the circum- 
ſtances of which had kindled between them, the moſt bitter 
animoſity and enmity. Being both preſent at the examination of 
witneſſes, at the chambers of à maſter in chancery, Hamilton 


threw a kind of reflection on one of the perſons examined, which 
ſeemed to glance at the Lord Mohun. His Lordſhip, urged by 


one General Macartney, a perſon attached to the Whigs, and 
eſpecially to the Duke of Marlborough, ſent a challenge to the 
Duke; and they met, in Hyde- park, in the morning of the 
fifteenth of November. Hamilton killed his adverſary, on the 
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ſpot, though be himſelf was  wounided. | When, aint with The 


ss of blood, he was leaning in the arms of his ſerond, he is ſaid 


1712. 


to have been barbarouſly ſtabbed in the breaſt by Macartney . 


He died, in a few minutes, in the field. Macartney made his 


eſcape. A proclamation was iſſued againſt him by the privy- 
council. The Tories aſcribed the Duke's death ro the malice of 
the Whigs. The Queen was terrified. The populace were va- 


Duke of 
Marlborough 
quits the 
kingdom. 


riouſly affected; and the writers of government accuſed, 1 in open 
_— their rg N enemies der murder *. | 


Tur current running violently againſt the Whigs, upon this 
occaſion, the Duke of Marlborough, who was, perhaps unjuſtly, 
accuſed of being privy to the challenge, thought proper to retire 
from the kingdom. The Earl of Oxford is ſaid to have em- 
braced this favourable opportunity, for ridding himſelf of an 
enemy whom he had reaſon to fear. He informed his Grace,. 
that he was well acquainted with his correſpondence abroad, and 
his intrigues at home. That he knew of his ſecret applications to 
the States, his clandeſtine meaſures to induce the troops to deſert 
the Duke of Ormond, his feeret deſigns againſt the government, 
his dangerous conſults with the Prince of Sayoy. That he had 


| long been no ſtranger to his correſpondence with the court of 


St. Germains. That he had been apprized of his negociations 


for ſelling the peace to France, on a former occaſion; and his 
preſent project for invading the kingdom with a foreign force.. 
That, notwithſtanding the proofs in his hands, he meant nothing. 
teſs, than to ſeek his life or to ruin his fortune, That, however, 
for his own. ſecurity, he muſt requeſt his Grace to quit the king- 
dom, as the only means to put an end to his own ſufpicions and 
the fears of the Queen. They had a meeting on this ſubje& at 
che houſe of Mr. Thomas Harley; and Marlborough left London, 


* Swift's four laſt years. Examination before the council, 
? Publications of the Times, 1 Stuart-papers, 1712, 1714. 
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e honda Mevienber,: Having paſſed iam Dover s | 
to Oſtend, he was received with diſtinguiſhed honours by all > 
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Tas death of the Duke of Rande made way * the Duke Dake of 
of Shrewſbury, as ambaſſador to the court of Verſailles, The | og * 
jealouſy of the lord-treaſurer is faid to have raiſed his Grace to Fance. 
this dignity. Both. Shrewſbury and Buckingham, were much 
attached to the cauſe of the Pretender. They had great influence 

with the Queen, and they led the cabinet-council, To remove 
them from office was beyond the lord-treaſurer's power, Yet 

they were great checks upon the execution of his own deligns. 

He apprehended from Shrewſbury, though a Jacobite,. no danger 

in France; as the timidity of his character was a ſufficient ſecu- 

rity againſt his principles. Though. the peace with the houſe of 
Bourbon was not formally concluded, acts of confidence and 
friendſhip had paſſed, for ſome months before, between them and 

_the court of London. The Lord Lexington, having been; ap- 
pointed ambaſſador-extraordinary to Philip the Fifth, had arrived 

at Madrid, in the middle of October. The profeſſed buſineſs of 
Lexington was to be preſent at the King of Spain's ſolemn renun- 
ciation of the crown of France, for himſelf and his poſterity ; 

which ceremony was performed in the preſence of the council of 
Caſtile and Arragon. Philip, in return to the embaſſy of Great 
Britain, ordered the Marquis de Monteleone to repair to London 

in a public capacity. No Prince could owe more to another, than 

the King of Spain to Queen Anne; and, therefore, the politeneſs 

of the ambaſſador was expreſſive of his maſter's gratitude 


WHILST the war in the Weſt of Europe was haſtening to a Afairs 
period, that in the North and Eaft was carried on with various 
| © Publications of the Times. | 
4E 2 | turns 
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the Pruth. Peter was now in the fame deſperate condition with 


of the North. 


Ruſſians, led by Czeremetoff, under whom the Czar ſerved in 


ftrengthened his requeſt with large prefents to the Vizier. He 
obtained advantageous terms, when he had nothing to expect but 
misfortune. Charles, who had declined to attend an army which 
Ruſſians, haſtened to the Ottoman camp. He arrived juft in time 


He could obtain nothing. He returned, in a furious manner, to 
Bender *. | | 


dom of Sweden. The kings of Denmark and Poland entered 
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turns of fortune. The obſtinacy of the King of Sweden detained 
him ſtill at Bender. His kingdom was preſſed on every fide by 
powerful enemies. His intrigues at Conſtantinople effectuated 
various changes in the Ottoman miniſtry. In the year 1711, the 
T urks, by his influence, declated war againſt the Ruſſians.” An 
army of one hundred and fifty thouſand men paſſed, in ſeven 
columns, the Danube. They advanced to the ſouthern bank of 
the Pruth, eleven leagues from the mouth of that river, The 


perſon, 1n quality of lieutenant-general, had the imprudence to 
fuffer themſelves to be ſurrounded, in a narrow paſs formed by 


Charles himſelf at Pultowa. But though he was equally unfor- 
tunate, he was more prudent. He defired to capitulate. He 


he was not ſuffered to command, hearing of the ſituation of the 


to ſee his mortal enemy relieved from his diftreſs. He reproached 
the Vizier. He demanded a detachment for purſuing the Czar. 


Tre Czar, unexpectedly relieved from his misfortunes on the 
fide of Turkey, reſolved to turn his whole force againſt the king- 


Pomerania with their united forces. But their ſucceſs was not 
anſwerable either to the fears of the Swedes, or their own expecta- 
tions. Having ſat down before Stralſund, they could make no 
impreſſion on the place. They attacked Wiſmer, with no ſucceſs. 
They retreated to their reſpective dominions, and cloſed the cam- 


* Hiſt, du Nord, tom. ii; J 
paign 
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paign-of 1711 with diſgrace. In the ſummer of the preſent year, 


the King of Denmark turned his arms againſt the dutchy of Bre- 
men. He croſſed the Elbe, with a numerous army. He fat. down 
before Stade. His troops, in the mean time, held Wiſmer in 
blockade. The Swediſh general, Steinbock, aſſembled his- army, 
fortified Stralſund, and came to battle with the enemy. Though 
the Danes had all the advantage of ſuperior numbers, and of the 
weather and ground, they were totally routed and put to flight. 
The unfortunate King Staniſlaus had the ſatisfaction to be preſent 
in an action where his allies acquired ſo much renown”. 


Tux affairs of Great Britain conſiſted more of the ſecret in- 
trigues of parties, than of tranſactions that commanded the atten- 
tion of the public. The hopes of the adherents of the Pretender, 
and the jealouſies of the friends of the houſe of Hannover, were 
encouraged and fomented, with great induſtry, by the violent 
leaders of both ſides. The year 1712 cloſed with the arrival of 


8 
1712. 


1713. 
Progreſs to- 
ward a gene- 


ral peace. 


the Duke d' Aumont, as ambaſſador from the court of Verſailles 


to that of London. Though the defection of Great Britain. from 
the grand alliance promiſed a certain end to the war, the progreſs 
toward peace was made but by very ſlow degrees. The reſolute 
conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry gradually overcame the delays of 
the allies. The Earl of Strafford, repairing to the Hague, with 
orders from the Queen to ſettle a new barrier-treaty with the 


States, induced the Republic to accede to the plan of pacification 


ſettled between Great Britain and France. Their example was 
ſucceſſively followed by the Duke of Savoy and the king of Por- 
tugal. The firſt owed too much to the Queen to oppoſe longer 
her pacific meaſures. The latter, already tired of the war, was 
forced ſuddenly to patch up a peace, by a Spaniſh invaſion of his- 
kingdom, The Emperor, though determined to continue hoſti- 
lities, found himſelf incapable of ſupporting any military opera- 


r Hiſt du Nord, Dec. 20, 1712. 
ons 
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tions in Speis. | He, therefore, agreed to the evacuation of Bak - 
celona; and thus, though indireduly, Oe to own the title of 


Philip the Fifth. 


e theſe advances towards a. peace, the parliament was 
prorogued from day to day. The Queen, daily expecting the 
concluſion of the treaty, was willing to prevent all further ani- 
madverſion on its progreſs from the oppoſing party. In this ſtate 
of ſuſpenſe, a kind of unſettled tranquillity prevailed. The 
Whigs made in ſecret every preparation for opening, with effect, 
the operations of the political campaign. Diſappointed 1n their 
violent meaſures, they refolved to purſue the line of oppoſition, 
in a leſs dangerous and more legal way. The jealouſy which they 
had raiſed in the court of Hannover, continued to diſtract the 
councils of the EleQoral family. Ignorant of the bigotry of the 
Pretender, they were beyond meaſure alarmed at the report of his 


intentions to change his religion. They were no ſtrangers to the 


Projefts of 


ſolicitations of the Tories to induce him to place himſelf in a way 
of being ſerved in parliament. - Should even the report of his 


converſion prevail, they were perſuaded, that a bill to repeal the 


act of ſettlement was likely to be propoſed. They were informed 
from Paris, that the pretended Prince, by diſmiſſing his Popiſh 
ſervants, was preparing for an alteration in religion. They de- 
termined, therefore, to uſe every meaſure, that prudence could 


ſuggeſt, to defeat his deſigns on the Britiſh throne *, 


THE Baron de Grote, his Electoral Highneſs's reſident at Lon- 
don, was directed how to proceed in this delicate affair. He was 
deſired to.conſult the leaders of the Whigs, particularly the Lord 
Halifax, upon the ſubject of propoſing a bill for excluding the 
Pretender from the throne, and his poſterity, even though he 


» Hift, of Europe. Hiſt, q'Angleterre, Report of the ſecret committee, &Cc. 
* Hannover-papers, 1713. 


ſhould 
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ſhould become 2 Proteſtant. The houſe of Hannover hoped to © 1 A P. 
derive a double advantage from this unneceſſary project. Should 
the act paſs, a material point would be gained. Should the bil! 2 
be oppoſed by the miniſtry, that conduct would unmaſk them to 
the nation. They obſerved, as a great defect in the act of ſet- 
tlement, that no clauſe was inſerted for excluding the Pretender, 
ſhould he relinquiſh the Romiſh faith. They averred, that, upon 
the ſlighteſt appearance of a feigned converſion, the whole fabric, 
which the Whigs pretended to have reared for the Princeſs So- 
phia, would fall at once to the ground. Theſe fears had made ſo. 
much impreſſion, that they were willing to be reconciled to the 
Earl of Oxford, though they diſtruſted his principles and views. 
The Lord Halifax, who was, in ſome degree, in his confidence, 
was requeſted to ſound the treaſurer on a- point, which was deemed. 
important to the higheſt degree. 


Tur new act, for the. ſecurity of the ſucceſſion; was not the the houſe of 

only ſubject that was to employ the embaſſy of Halifax to the er. 
_ Earl of Oxford. He was deſired to diſcover his ſentiments on 

the ſubject of a penſion: to the Princeſs Sophia. A proviſion, and 

even a houſehold to the next heir of the crown, was thought nei- 

ther an extravagant nor unreaſonable demand. In the preſent 

ſituation: of the Elector's affairs, a freſh ſupply of revenue was. 

much wanted. His agents every where complained-of their too 

ſcanty allowance. The Whigs, with all their patriotiſm, were 

ſoliciting for penſions *, Some lords; who were zealous for the 

Proteſtant ſucceſſion, were, it ſeems, too poor to follow their con- 

ſciences. They had ſold their votes to the miniſtry. But they 

would take ſmaller ſums from his Electoral Highneſs. The Earl 

of Sunderland, in his attachment to the family of Brunſwick, had 

advanced three hundred pounds to one of theſe poor conſcientious 

tords*. The Earl wiſhed to ſee this ſum repaid; Though the- 


Hannover- papers, Jan. 3—6, 1713. 8 Hannover-papers, 171 3. I did. 
; EleQtor: 
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3 reaſon to expect that they would help to ſerve themſelves. They 


1713. 


penſion demanded for the Princeſs. 


Their jea- 

louſy ot the 
Queen and 

miniſtry. 
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Elector might be willing to gratify ſuch faithful friends, he had 


were, therefore, deſired to promote, with all- their influence, the 
His Highneſs was no ſtran- 
ger, upon the preſent occaſion, either to the abilities or poverty 
of the Duke of Argyle. The whole world knew his love of mo- 
ney. He deſired that nobleman, and his brother the Earl of Ilay, 
to promote the allowance to the Electreſs, as they might expect 
good penſions to rhemſelves from that fund. 


Tux bill for eſtabliſhing the penſion for the Princeſs Sophia 
was to furniſh another trial of the intentions of the lord-treaſurer. 
But, in the opinion of the Elector's ſervants, no further trial was 
neceſſary. They were already convinced of that miniſter's at- 
tachment to the Pretender. Had his profeſſions in favour of the 
ſucceſſion been even fincere, the court of Hannover concluded, 
that he was too far engaged with France and the Queen to retreat. 
They ſuppoſed, that his prudence, and even his ſafety, dictated a 


firm adherence to the cauſe of the pretended Prince of Wales. 


The Queen, they ſaid, was too much attached to her brother, to 


be ever brought back to proper meaſures. 4 Should Oxford at- 
tempt to change her views, he muſt fall like Godolphin and 
Marlborough.” He had too much regard, they thought, for his 
own intereſt, not to profit by the misfortunes of his predeceſſors. 
He muſt not, they thought, be truſted. They afhrmed, there- 
fore, that the friends of the ſucceſſion ought to ruin his power, 
by expoſing his conduct to the nation. That no meaſure was 
better calculated for this purpoſe, than the new bill of excluſion 
and the penſion. © But what need have we of further proofs ?” 
they ſaid. © We have long known that Oxford is irrecoverably 
devoted to the Pretender. His couſin endeavoured to impoſe on 
the Electreſs and the Electoral Prince, with empty profeſſions of 


d Hannover-papers, Jan. 27, 1713, 


zeal. 
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zeal. But, though he might deceive them, his treachery could 


not ckape; the penetrating eyes of the EleQtor.”—* Both Oxford 


and Bolingbroke,” ſays Robethon to Grote, &« are inviolably at- 


tached to the Prince of Wales. But the ſentiments of theſe two 


JacoBITE lords ought. not to be attributed to the memorial of the 
Baron de Bothmar *.” . | 


WeriLz his ſervants entertained ſuch ſuſpicions of the Britiſh 
miniſtry, the Elector himſelf. ſeems to have become indifferent 
concerning the ſucceſſion of his family to the throne. Teaſed by 
the unmeaning profeſſions of the Tories, and haraſſed by the 
demands of the Whigs, he dropt all perſonal correſpondence with 
both parties. He ſuffered his ſervants to continue their intrigues 
in London. He liſtened to their intelligence. But to the requi- 
ſitions of his Whiggiſh friends for money he turned a deaf ear. 
He was, however, perſuaded, at length, to order fix hundred 
pounds to the Lord Fitzwalter, to enable that needy peer to repay 
a debt of three hundred pounds to Sunderland *, He allowed 
forty pounds to the author of a news-paper, for conveying to the 


public paragraphs favourable to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion * He 


added ten pounds to that ſum, after various repreſentations from 
his council. and ſervants. The difficulty with which he was 
brought to grant ſuch trifles, furniſhes a ſtrong proof that his 
Highneſs was either diſguſted with ſuch pitiful demands, or very 
indifferent with regard to the throne. 


WHILST the Elector was b with N of money 
from London, the Duke of Marlborough ſuggeſted another article * 
of expence, from his retreat at Antwerp. He informed his 
Highneſs of the neceſſity of having a ſpy in the Pretender's court, 
to obſerve the motions of that Prince. He offered, for fifty 


8 Hannover-papers, Feb. 17—21, 1713, 
d Ibid. Feb. 14, 1713. | © Ibid, Feb. 10, 1713. 
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louis-d'ors a month, to find a proper perſon to execute that im- 


L—— portant ſervice. He took, in the mean time, a part of this 


1713. 


Secret views 
of the Pre- 
tender, and 
of the trea- 
ſurer . 


neceſſary function upon himſelf *, He conveyed: ſome intelli- 
gence to the court of Hannover, But his want of information 
ſeems to prove, that his Grace was no longer truſted with the 
ſecrets of the excluded family. The ſervants and the friends of 
the Elector were ill informed concerning the Pretender. They 
were perſuaded, that he was reſolved to enter into the commu- 
nion of the church of England. They heard, that he had left all 
his Roman Catholic ſervants at St. Germains, when he retired to 
Chalons ſur Marne. That none but Proteſtants were in his train, 
but the Earl of Middleton, who had yielded to convenience, more 
than to conviction, in his converſion to the Romiſh faith. Their 
fears increaſed in proportion to their ignorance of the Pretender's 
bigotry. They could not, for a moment, ſuppoſe, that he would. 
ſacrifice his proſpect of the Britiſh throne to a ſpeculative tenet of 
religion*. The excluded party in Great Britain haraſled, at the 
fame time, the Elector, with propoſals of his invading the king- 
dom with a body of troops. They ſuggeſted, that, ſhould. the 
Dutch refuſe a ſquadron of men of war, fome ſhips of force 
might be obtained from Denmark. But the Elector rejected the 
ſcheme, as utterly improper, as well as impracticable *. 


DURING theſe intrigues on the part of the court of Hannover, 
the agents of the Pretender were equally buſy, and ſtill more 
anxious, in their negociations and intrigues. He himſelf. had 
retired from St, Germains, in the preceding ſummer. Having 
obtained a ſafe · conduct from the Emperor and the Duke of Lor- 
rain, he now reſided at Bar. Though he entertained ſuſpicions 
of the Earl of Oxford, upon much better grounds than the houſe 
of Hannover, he built much on the affections of the Queen and 
the zeal of the Tories. The lord-treaſurer, however, broke art- 


# Hannover-papers, Feb, 21, 1713. r Ibid, March 21, b Ibid; March-7. 
fully 
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fully the deſigns of the firſt. He fruſtrated the ſchemes of the 


bury and Buckingham remained in the cabinet-council, he deemed 
juſtly that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger. But he had 
removed the firſt, by appointing him ambaſſador to France. The 
ſecond was broken with infirmities, and weighed down with years. 
Oxford endeavoured, in the mean time, to gain the moſt mo- 
derate Whigs. He laid ſchemes for obtaining a moderate par- 
lament. The ſheriffs, pricked for the counties, were of the 
low-church party. He endeavoured to impreſs the” electors with 
the neceſſity of chafing fuch repreſentatives as ſhould favour the 
ſucceſſion in the Proteftant line. Though ke was on the point of 
loſing the Tories by this conduct, he was ſo unfortunate as not to 


gain the Whigs. While he made the moſt vehement profeſſions 


to the Electoral family, they were firmly perſuaded, that he was 
an obſtinate and determined Jacobite, Though he was courted 


by the Pretender, that Prince knew him to be an inflexible 
Whig. 
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Tus ſecret intrigues on both ſides fill a period remarkable Peace of 


for no public tranſaction. The parliament continued to be pro- 
rogued, as the tedious negociations at Utrecht had not yet been 
brought to a cloſe. Great Britain, who firſt began the negocia- 
tion, was deſtined to conclude the treaty, The Duke of Shrewſ- 
bury and the Marquis de Torcy ſettled the plan of a general peace 
at Paris, which a courier carried to Utrecht, in the middle of 
March. The Portugueſe and Dutch had already agreed to put 
an end to their part of the war. Others prepared to follow their 
example. On the twenty-ſeventh of March, the lord privy-ſeal 
and the Earl of Strafford acquainted the miniſters of the allies, 
that they had appointed the thirty-firſt for ſigning a treaty of 
peace, and one of commerce, between the Queen of Great Britain 
and France. They requeſted, therefore, the plenipotentiaries of 
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the confederates to be prepared, at the ſame time, to ſign their 
reſpective treaties. The conditions of peace to be allowed to the 
Emperor and the Empire had been ſettled by the Queen of Great 
Britain and the French King. Theſe were delivered, in form, 
to the Count Zinzendorff, his imperial Majeſty's miniſter. But 
the Emperor, yielding to his reſentment, reſolved to continue the 
war. The Britiſh and French plenipotentiaries were the firſt 
who ſigned for their reſpective ſovereigns. Their example was 
followed, in the ſpace of a few hours, by the miniſter of the 
Duke of Savoy, and by thoſe of Portugal and Pruſſia. The States 
were the laſt who ſigned the treaty; the French plenipotentiaries 
having inſiſted, that the miniſters of ſuch Princes as their maſter 
had acknowledged as Kings, ſhould take place of the ambaſſadors 
of a republic. 


i Swiſt's four Years, Publications of the Times, Boyer's Queen Anne.. 
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Neſlections on the peace of Utrecht, Critical ſituation of the 
lord-treaſurer. He is hated by both parties. His views 
and mtrigues. Dueen averſe from the houſe of Hannover. 
Parliament meets. - Their proceedings. Treaty of 
commerce examined, Diſcontents of the Scots. Character 
of the-Duke of Argyle. Motion for diſſolving the Union. 
Lord-treaſurer terrified. Addreſs againſt the Pretender. 
Parliament prorogued. Intrigues and difſenſions in the ca- 
binet. Cabal of the Whigs. They demand money, in vain, 
from the Elector. Views of the Pretender. Campaign of 
1713, — 4 ferment in England. Seditious conduct of the 
Scots. Afairs of Ireland. Facobitiſm of Sir Conſtantine 


Phipps. Diſſenſions between the Queen's ſervants, In- 
trigues of Bolingbroke with Marlborough. Marlborough 


correſponds with the Pretender, 
Poor lords. [he friends of the houſe of Hannover deſpond. 
A general panic. Mr. Harley ſent to Hannover. 
Some Tories join the Whigs. Peace of Raſtadt. Treaty 
with Spain. Parliament meets,—— Miniſtry reform the army. 
—The Elector refuſes to gratify the Whigs. Their un- 
manly fears. Their conſpiracy to ſeize the Tower, Succeſ- 
fron voted out of danger, — Motions of the Whigs againſt the 
Pretender.— 
the Queen. — A writ for the Electoral Prince demanded. 
The Qucen's anxiety.—— Ihe Elector's demands. —— Intrigues 
of the tord-treaſurer.——Views of the Pretender. Procla- 
mation againſt him. Ihe Queen endeavours to gain the Elec- 
tor. Death of the Princeſs Sophia. State of the miniſtry. 
Parliament prorogued, — Open rupture among the Miniſtry. 
| — Concert 


Whigs demand money for 


Their vain fears.——Their ſcheme to embarraſs . 
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m— Concert between Bolingbroke and Marlborough. heir 


vie. Diſiniſſion and character of the Earl of Oxford. 
Death and character of the Queen, 


HE peace, ſigned at Utrecht on the laſt day of March, 
1713, has been ſtigmatized as diſgraceful by the moſt of 
thoſe writers who have recorded the events of the times. The 


great ſucceſs and enormous expence of the war could ſuggeſt no 


and reflec- 
tions | 


demands that were not likely to be granted, by an enemy re- 
duced to the laſt extremity. The French nation, unſucceſsful 
in all their efforts, were broken by diſaſters. Their ſovereign, 
deſtitute of reſources for action, became timid and undeciſive in 
his counſels. He had implored the pity of the confederates, in 
a manner that, by expoſing his own weakneſs, contributed to 
augment their demands. Inſtead of deriving ſpirit from indig- 
nation and deſpair, the court of Verſailles yielded to thoſe un- 


manly complaints, that deprive even misfortune itſelf of regret. 
In this untoward ſtate of their affairs, the fate of the houſe of 
Bourbon depended upon the Queen of Great Britain; and, as 
the humanity, which ought ever to be extended to private diſ- 
treſs, is frequently ſacrificed to utility in public tranſactions, ſhe 
could ſcarce be blamed for making a more rigorous uſe of the 
advantages which fortune had placed in her hands. 


BuT though more ſplendid conditions. might certainly have 
been obtained, the peace of Utrecht was. neither diſhonourable 
nor diſadvantageous. Great Britain, it is true, bore the greateſt 
part of the weight of the war. But ſhe was manifeſtly the ſole 
arbitreſs of peace. She impoſed terms on the victors, as well as 
on the vanquiſhed. Without gratifying the pride of France, ſhe 
checked the inſolence of the confederates. She favoured thoſe 
the moſt, who firſt acquieſced in the plan ſhe propoſed. She 
treated with neglect, or puniſhed with diſappointment, ſuch as 


Were 
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were either obſtinate or flow. The advantages which ſhe ob- © 
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tained for herſelf, though neither adequate to her victories no! — 


her expence, were ſolid; and even ſplendid. She ſecured the 
dominion of the Mediterranean, by obtaining Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca. She ſtrengthened her limits and extended her dominions 
in America. She forced France to relinquiſh all pretenſions to 
Newfoundland, to cede Hudfon's Bay, and to yield St. Chriſto- 
pher's. She obliged the French King to acknowledge the Pro- 
teſtant ſueceſſion, and to eeaſe to protect, and even to abandon 
the Pretender. She reduced him to the humiliating neceſſity of 
deſtroying Dunkirk, whoſe very ruins were to remain as a mo- 
nument of his diſgrace. As the laſt triumph over his pride, ſhe 
terrified him into the greateſt conceſſions to the Duke of Savoy, 
whom); of all the allies, he hated the moſt. 


W1TH regard to the confederates, the moſt of them were 
highly ſatisfied, and none had any great reaſon to complain. 
The King of Pruſſia obtained all his demands. The Duke of 
Savoy was recompenſed beyond his moſt ſanguine hopes. He 
had obtained the ceſſion of Savoy, the diſtrict of Nice, with all 


that he had received in Italy, from the Emperor Leopold. He was 


raiſed to the regal title and to the throne of Sicily; and he was 
eventually to ſuceeed to the crown of Spain, in default of Philip 
the Fifth and his iſſue-male. The King of Portugal had con- 
tributed little to the carrying on of the war, and his demands 
from the peace were few, and, without heſitation, granted. 
Luxembourg, Namur, Charleroi, together with the other cities 
already in their poſſeſſion, were given, as a barrier, to the States. 
Their commerce with France was placed on the foundation eſta- 
bliſhed by the tariff of 1664. With regard to the Empire, the 
Rhine was to form its limits on the ſide of France. All fortifica- 
tions, either poſſeſſed or raiſed by the French, beyond that river, 
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Perilous ſitu- 


ation of the 
Earl of Ox- 
ford, 


rial Majeſty ; and the reſt of the dominions of Italy, that had 


changed maſters in the courſe of the war, were to return to their 
former ſovereigns. There was a conſiderable difference, it muſt 
be confeſſed, between theſe terms and thoſe offered by France in 
the year 1709. But a change of circumſtances may- juſtify an 
alteration of ſentiments. Without abandoning the project of re- 
ducing the too great power of the houſe of Bourbon, the Britiſh 
miniſtry might allege, that there was an equal neceſſity for pre- 
ſcribing limits to the vaſt claims of the family of Auſtria. 

THE lord-treaſurer obtained a triumph over his enemies, by 
concluding the treaty of Utrecht. But he ſtill ſtood upon very 
dangerous ground. Diſtruſted equally by both ſides, he was 
deſtitute of friends; and his whole ſecurity reſted in the impla- 
cable jealouſy of the two parties; who were alike his enemies. 
In this tottering ſituation, he endeavoured to ſupport himſelf, by 
flattering the Tories in private, and by taking publickly the 
ground of the Whigs. In the political farce, he was, in ſome 
meaſure, the ſole actor; and the populace were the ſpectators, 
who were to decide his merit, and even his fate. To the com- 
mon people, the appeal of the rivals for power had been made, 
for many years. The terrors of the vulgar for Popery, and their 
principles in favour of the proteſtant religion, had been the great 
ſupport of the eſtabliſhed form of government. The bulk of the 
nation were hitherto favourable to the miniſtry, To retain their 
confidence was a matter of the laſt importance to the Earl of Ox- 
ford; as, by the triennial act, the preſent parliament was near 
its end. The Whigs, to influence the approaching elections, 
bad propagated, with more aſſiduity than ' ſucceſs, an opinion, 
that the Queen and her ſervants were irrecoverably in the intereſt 


 "__ 
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of the Pretender, 'To prevent the bad conſequences of this dan- 
gerous impreſſion, was a'meaſure of neceſſity; and it employed 
the whole attention of the leaders of the Tue. 


— 


Tur boldeſt and the leaſt politic beet the paſſing of a- ſep- 
tennial bill, as the beſt and moſt polyp 
continuance of their own power. The lord-treaſurer was too 
timid, or, perhaps, too prudent, to follow their advice. He 
perceived, that a meaſure ſo unpopular would deprive him of the 
ſupport of the vulgar, and place an uncontrolable power in the 
hands of the high-flying Tories. The cabinet-council were his 
enemies. He knew, that the moſt vehement of thoſe who ſup- 
ported his meaſures in the two houſes, wiſhed only for the con- 


tinuance of their preſent influence in parliament :' That, ſhould 


they attain their purpoſe, they would be willing to join with his 
avowed enemies, the Whigs, and to ſend him to the Tower. 


To amuſe the Jacobites, he admitted the agents of the Pretender 
into his converſatioa and privacy. He endeavoured to per- 


ſuade them, that all his meaſures tended to the accompliſhment 
of their wiſhes and views. But he had the misfortune to be as 
little believed by the excluded family, as he was by the legal heirs 
of the crown. His caution, his flow meaſures, his myſterious 
character, were by no means calculated to create in others any 
confidence in his conduct. His only hold of his power, was the 
aſcendant which he had obtained over the Queen. By terrifying 


that timid Princeſs with reports of danger, and by inſinuating 


artfully, that ſhe could be ſafe only in his own hands, he re- 
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means of ſecuring the ties, 


duced her into a ſtate of dependence on himſelf, and generally | 


ſubſervient to all his deſigns, ' 


IN one important 1 her habitual obedience to the mi- 
niſter is ſaid to have yielded to her prejudices.  .'To ſecure himſelf 
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Queen and her ſervantà, had been long a favourite topic with 
that party. They were at great pains to inform the public, that 
the courts of London and Hannover were upon the very worſt 
terms. Though this was a notorious fact, they had hitherts 
found it difficult to perſuade the populace on that head. To re- 
move every impreſſion of this kind, the miniſter formed a deſign 
of indueing the Queen to aſſure her parliament, in her ſpeech 
from the throne, that the utmoſt harmony ſubſiſted between her 
and the preſumptive heirs of her crown. He even attempted to 
reconcile the Jacobites to the propriety of this meaſure. He told 
them that, ſhould the houſe of Hannover, upon theſe aſſurances, 
deſert the Whigs, that party, who were ready to facrifice their 
profeſſed principles to their paſſions, would declare for the Pre- 
tender. That this circumſtance would ruin their importance with 
the populace; and enable the real friends of the excluded Prince 
to fexure for him the ſucceſſion * py 


 Tmoven the adherents of * Pretender were too zealous and 


ſanguine to be ineredulous, they gave little faith to the aſſurances 
of the Earl of Oxford”. But though they relied in nothing upon 
his attachment to their cauſe, they affected to place the utmoſt 
confidence in his meaſures. The Queen, however, was not. ſo 
eaſily won to his project of aſſuring the nation of her zeal for the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion. Either from a returning affection for her 
own family, or rendered averſe from the intereſts of the pre- 
ſumptive heirs of the crown, by the intrigues of their agents in 
London, ſhe, for ſome time, refuſed to make any mention at all 


of the houſe of Hannover in her ſpeech *. The lord - treaſurer 


made the ſtrongeſt repreſentations againſt this unexpected reſo- 
lution. He applied to her prudence. He alarmed her fears. 


* Stuart- papers, March 1713. P Ibid, 1 Hannorer- papers, May 16, 1713. 
8 He 
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He told her, that the ſafety of her government, and PIBY of 
her perſon, depended upon her quicting the minds of people with 
regard to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. That her filence upon the 
preſent occaſion, would confirm the reports induſtriouſly ſpread 
by the Whigs. That, by exprefling zeal for the family of Han- 
nover, the would defeat the deſigns of their adherents ; and that 
by taking the only ground upon which the Whigs fortified them- 
ſelves againſt her authority, ſhe would reap all the benefit of 


approaching elections 


SwAYED by theſe arguments, or yielding to her own fears, the 
Queen at length conſented. She opened the ſeſſion of parliament, 
on the ninth of April, with a ſpeech from the throne. She 
informed the two houſes that the negociations of peace were 


their ſituation, and enſure to her ſervants every advantage in the 
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brought to a happy concluſion. She mentioned what ſhe had 
done for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. She exprefled 


her hopes, that the perfect friendſhip which ſubſiſted between 
her and the houſe of Hannover, would effectually diſappoint 
ſuch perſons as made a merit of ſeparating their intereſts. She 

demanded of the commons the neceſſary ſupplies. She earneſtly 
recommended the cultivating of the arts of peace, as the beſt 
means for repairing the loſſes ſuſtained by the enormous expence 
of the war. She complained of the-licence of the preſs, -and the 
dangerous growth of the impious practice of duelling. She men- 
tioned the neceſſity of reſtraining both theſe evils, with new 
laws; as the old were inadequate to that ſalutary purpoſe. She 
left, ſhe ſaid, the force neceſſary for the protection of the nation, 
to the wiſdom of her parliament. As for herſelf ſhe wanted no 
protection but the loyalty of her people; no guarantee but the 
intereſt ſhe had in their hearts. Having recommended unanimity 
in their councils, and requeſted them to uſe their endeavours to 


r Hannover papers, May 16, 1713. 8 
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c H. A P. calm the minds of her people, ſhe concluded with a reflection on 
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. he the party-rage which had ſo long are the nn of ava | 


The Whigs 


diſconcerted, 
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verian reſi. 
cent. 


Bauen 


„Tu 1s judicious/ ſpeech FOG the Whigs in all their. pro- 


jets. In the houſe of commons an addreſs of thanks was voted, 
with but one diſſenting voice. It was carried with a great ma- 
jority in the houſe of lords. Diſappointed in their public 
exhibitions, the party had recourſe to their ſecret intrigues. Sun- 


derland, Orford, Townſhend, Halifax, Somers, Cowper, and 

the Lord-Chief-Juſtice Parker conſulted together for two days. 
But tey could contrive no probable means for preventing the 
lord-treaſurer's deſigns. The Lords Townſhend and Halifax 
went twice, in the name of the reſt, to Kreyenberg, the Hanno- 
verian reſident. . They affirmed, that the Queen's ſpeech had 
given a fatal blow to the influence of the Whigs, and the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion. That the authority of the Sovereign had 


overturned all the defigns of their party. That the nation gave 


implicit credit to the Queen; and conftrued into party-rage all 
inſinuations againſt the exiſtence of a perfect friendſhip between 
her and the court of Hannover. That the EleQor only could 
undeceive the people. That, therefore, a deciſive ſtep was ne- 


ceſſary; otherwiſe, the intereſts of his family and = _—_ of 
his friends would be for ever loſt*, 


In this diſtreſsful bee they implored Kreyenberg to lay 
their humble ſolicitations at the feet of the Elector. They en- 
treated his Highneſs, for the ſake of God”, to ſend over the 
Electoral Prince. Without the preſence of one of the family, 
they ſolemnly averred, that the ſuccefſion muſt inevitably be de- 


feated. This requeſt they had frequently made, to no purpoſe, 


Journals, April gth, 1713. | t Stuart-papers, * 28 againſt 43. 
Hannover- papers, 17 73. * Ibid. April 14, 1713. Hannover- papers, 1713» 


before 
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before the meeting of - parliament.” They now renewed their 
entreaties with more confidence, as their own condition was more 
helpleſs, and the juncture irſelf more favourable. They deſired 
the Prince to' take advantage of the Queen's declaration. To 
feign to believe her ſincere, and to come under pretence of return- 
ing thanks, in perſon. They ſaid, that without his preſence, 
they could move nothing effectually in parliament. That they 
could not even mention the penſion expected for the Prin- 
ceſs Sophia. That the only queſtion of party they could propoſe, 
was the removeal of the Pretender from Lorrain. But,“ ſay 
they, © if the Electoral family ſhall not interfere deciſively, the. 
Earl of Oxford will fave us the trouble of that motion. He has 
gained the people by the artifice of the Queen's ſpeech. He 
will alſo ſucceed in the approaching elections; and eſtabliſh the 


Pretender in the kingdom, as the eventual ſucceſſor to the 
throne $.39 | | 


- WriLE the Whigs were thus diſconcerted, the miniſtry carried Proceedings 


all their meaſures, with little oppoſition, in parliament. Though 
no communication of the treaty had been made to the two houſes, 
they had returned general thanks for the peace. The commons 
granted the demanded ſupplies *. They reduced the troops and 
navy, according to the directions of the court. They gained the 
army by allowing half-pay to the officers. They ſecured their 
influence with their conſtituents by reducing the land-tax to two 
ſhillings in the pound. In the midſt of this attention to the 
nation, they ſhewed their attachment to the miniſtry, The com- 
miſſioners for examining the accounts of the army made. a report 
that bore hard on former miſmanagements. Some inſtances of 


corruption and embezzlement of public money were detected. But 


it ſoon appeared that the houſe was more eager to expoſe the 
enemies of the prevailing party, than to puniſh the guilty. One 


2, Hangover-papers, 1713. ® Journals, April 13. 
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thouſand pounds. But, as this inſtance of corruption happened 
before the act of general pardon, the houſe took advantage of that 
circumſtance, and reſolved to proceed no farther in the matter. 


Tuls appearance of unanimity in the houſe of commons, was 


ſoon interrupted, by an important debate. Though the terms of 


the treaty had not hitherto been communacated to parliament, the 


proclamation of the peace, on the fifth of May, had been attended 


with the loudeſt acclamations of the populace. The nation in 
general were highly pleaſed, that a period was put to a war 
whoſe exceſſive weight had rendered them inſenſible to its re- 
nown. The treaty which ſettled the ceſſion of territories between 
her Britannic Majeſty and the French King, was accompanied by 
a treaty of commerce between Great Britain and France. The 
ratifications of the two treaties had been exchanged. at Utrecht, 
on the twenty-eighth of April. On the ninth of May, Mr. Ben- 


ſon, chancellor of the exchequer, delivered to the commons a 


meſſage from the Queen. She informed the houſe, that though 
it was the undoubted prerogative of the crown to make peace and 
war, ſhe had reſolved from the beginning to communicate to her 
parliament the treaties ſhe had now concluded. The houſe ap- 
pointed the fourteenth of May, for reſolving themſelves into a 
grand committee, to conſider the eighth and ninth articles of the 
treaty of navigation and commerce. A converſation, rather than 
a debate, paſſed between the. parties, on the treaty of peace. The 
Whigs found, in the treaty of commerce, the beſt ground for op- 
poling the court, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, | | 


WHEN the houſe met, on the fourteenth of May, a motion 
was made to bring 1n a bill to make good the eighth and ninth 


Þ May 16, E Journals, May gth, 


articles 
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articles of the treaty of commerce. A violent debate aroſe between © "_ p. 
the friends of the miniſter and the leaders of the Whigs. 1heũ„ß— 


firſt endeavoured to prove, that a great advantage would reſult to 
the nation from a free commerce with France. The latter 
affirmed, that a trade with that Kingdom would prove extremely 


prejudicial to the woollen, ſilk, and paper manufactories; and 


above all, to the commerce with Portugal, which brought an- 
nually ſo much bullion into the kingdom. The friends of the 
miniſtry deduced their arguments from an enumeration of the vaſt 
quantities of Britiſh commodities exported to France before the 
two laſt wars. The Whigs averred, that ſince the Revolution, 
the ſtate of commerce was entirely changed. That France had 
ſet up and encouraged woollen manufactures of her own. That 
Britain had learned, in the courſe of ſo many years, to accommo- 
date herſelf without the product of France. That the French, 
having the work performed for leſs money, could ſell their goods 
at a cheaper rate. That, ſhould Britain even be capable of ba- 
lancing her own trade with France, ſhe could not prevent the 
latter kingdom from engroſſing the commerce of other countries. 


That the increaſe of the trade to Portugal, the moſt valuable 


branch of - Britiſh commerce, was owing to the high duties, 
which amounted to a kind of prohibition of French wines, That 
ſhould the duties on theſe wines be reduced to an equality with 
thoſe on the wines of Portugal, the trade with that kingdom would 
de loſt; as men in general would prefer the wines of France, 
when they could be purchaſed at the ſame rate *. 


THE adherents of the miniſtry advanced arguments equally ſolid Bin concere- 
and concluſive. But when parties are inflamed againſt each ing it rejected. 


other, paſſion decides in the place of reaſon. Upon a diviſion of 
the houſe, the bill was ordered to be introduced, by a great ma- 
jority *© The Whigs, adhering to their purpoſe of diſtreſſing the 
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C 's r. miniſter, called the prejudices of the nation to their aid. They 
— carried their arguments to the preſs. The lord-treaſurer oppoſed 
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them, on the ſame ground. But the fate of the bill was not 
ultimately determined by this public conteſt, Many of the Tories, 
to the laſt degree offended at the trimming conduct of the Earl of 
Oxford, had reſolved to join the Whigs, on the preſent occaſion, 
to accompliſh his ruin. Sir Thomas Hanmer, though he had 
been inſtrumental in concluding the treaty of commerce, oppoſed 
it, with vehemence, as the beſt ground for affronting the lord- 
treaſurer. He was at the head of a ſociety of forty members of 
the houſe of commons, who called themſelves the October- club. 
This junto reſolved to throw their whole, weight in the ſcale of 
the oppoſing party; and to terrify the Earl of Oxford into de- 
ciſive meaſures for the Pretender. They had frequently requeſted 
him, in vain, to remove the Whigs from the lieutenancy of the 
counties, the commiſſions of the peace, and the offices of the 
revenue. He had repeatedly made the moſt ſolemn promiſes | 
upon this ſubject. But though the diſſolution of parliament was 
approaching, he had hitherto done nothing in an affair upon 
which the ſucceſs of the Tories, at the new elections, ſo much 
depended *. When, therefore, the bill was brought to a debate, 
the moſt violent of the Tories, led by Hanmer, oppoſed its being 
engroſſed; and, upon a diviſion of the houſe, carried their point, 
by a majority of nine votes“, 8 We 
DuRiNG the dependence of this bill, RE matter of till 1 
greater importance employed the attention of parliament. The 
houſe of commons, in renewing the duty on malt, for another 
year, extended that tax to Scotland. The members for that part bs 
of the kingdom, unanimouſly oppoſed the meaſure. They com- 
plained, that the duty, in itſelf too great a burden for their country, 
was contrary to an expreſs article of the union between the king- 


Stuart- papers, June 23, 1713, 5 194 againſt 185. 
doms. 
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doms.- That it had been ſtipulated by that treaty, that no duty © HA P. 
ſhould be laid on malt in North-Britain during the continuance —-—- 
of the war. That, though hoſtilities had ceaſedy no formal peace * © 
was yet concluded with Spain. That, though a pacification 
between the two crowns was no longer a matter of uncertainty, 
yet it was a maxim in law, that odious things were to be literally 
underſtood. * But that matters of favour were to be interpreted 
with more liberality. That as the tax itſelf was, by the expreſs 
words of the bill, to be applied to deficiences in the war, this act 
laid an impoſt on the Scots, from which they were evidently 
exempted by the treaty of Union. Theſe arguments made a 
great impreſſion on the houſe. But, on a diviſion, a majority 
appeared on the fide of the bill. The Scotiſh members, in both 
houſes of parliament, were ſo much offended, that they met at a 
tavern, and having appointed two lords and two commoners to 
wait, in their name, upon the Queen, they requeſted her per- 
miſſion for bringing in a bill for the diſſolution of the Union“. 


Tuovo the Queen expreſſed the greateſt uneaſineſs at the Charader of 
addreſs of the Scots, they reſolved to proceed in their intended are 
motion. Several of the Jacobite part of the Tories entered with 
eagerneſs into a meaſyre, which was well- calculated to diſtreſs 
the Earl of Oxford. The Whigs, for the like reaſon, were 
ready to throw their weight into the ſame ſcale. But the perſon 
who animated the whole oppoſition, on this ſubject, was the 
Duke of Argyle. This nobleman, eſpouſing the principles or 
paſſions of his family, had uniformly profeſſed his attachment to 
the Proteſtant ſueceſſion, and his conſequent averſion to a miniſter 
who was deemed to favour the Pretender. Careleſs and eager 
in his diſpoſition, he neither concealed his reſentment nor dil. 


guiſed his deſigns. With a commanding manner, which ſtamped 
e Burnet, vol. _—- i Mss. paſſim. 
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his very forwardneſs with an appearance of authority, he was 


w—— feared by many, but beloved by none. Brave in his perſon, but 


1713, 


Motion for 
diſſolving the 
Union 


not remarkable for his conduct, he might be conſidered, in his 
military capacity, as a bold partiſan, rather than a judieious com- 
mander. - In his civil character, his fire degenerated into a vio- _ 
lence, that often defeated his views. In his public exhibitions in 
parliament, he was rather ſpirited than eloquent; better cal- 
culated to terrify his enemies, than to ſupport his friends. His 
great defect was a love of money and emolument, which he could 
not effectually conceal, with all the efforts of his pride *. His 
chief talent was an addreſs in managing the prejudices of the vul- 
gar. He marked their opinions as ory ages; and fell dex - 

terouſly down with the tude. 2 


Tux Earl of Oxford, no ſtranger to the importance of the 
Duke of Argyle, had reſolved to gain him by promiſes of advan- 
tage. His object was to place him as a kind of ſpy upon the 
Whigs, and to terrify, upon occaſion, that party, by his means. 
But the Duke declined to enter into the views of the miniſter, till 
he ſhould: obtain the office of maſter-general of the ordnance, 
vacant by the death of the Duke of Hamilton. The lord- trea- 
ſurer was unwilling to truſt a place of ſuch importance in the 
hands of a man whom intereſt only could gain to his fide. Dif- 
appointment heightened the Duke's reſentment. He reſolved to 
gain by force what he could not obtain by favour. He oppoſed 
the court with vehemence. He treated the miniſter with inſult, 
He therefore entered, with great zeal, into the ' counſels of his 
countrymen, for the diſſolution of the union between the two 
kingdoms, To czrry a point of ſuch great importance, was 
likely to introduce a confuſion into the meaſures of government, 
that would prove fatal to the power of the Earl of Oxford. The 
reſentment of the moſt violent Jacobites kept pace with the warmth 


* Hannover and Stuart-papers, 1713. I Stuart-papers, 1713. 4 
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and vehemence of the Whigs. Both reſolved to ruin the lord- 
treaſurer, as each looked upon bim in the light of an enemy. 
They flattered, therefore, the prejudices and 1 the re- 
ſentment of the Scotiſh members 5 


On the firſt of June, the Earl of Finlater, having recounted, 
in the houſe of lords, the various grievances reſulting to the 


Scotiſh nation from the Union, concluded with a motion for diſ- 


ſolving that treaty, Finlater was ſeconded by the Earl of Mar. 
The debate became general on this important ſubject. But the 
force of argument was leſs apparent, on both ſides, than the irre- 
concilable ſpirit of the two parties. The violence of Argyle 
againſt the Earl of Oxford was. ultimately ſerviceable to that mi- 
niſter, at the ſame time that it contributed to defeat his own 
_ defigns. The Duke having, in the courſe of the debate, men- 
tioned, with the utmoſt contempt, the Pretender, offended ſome 
lords, who ſecretly favoured his cauſe. Though they were 
willing to humble the Earl of Oxford, they were averſe from 
the principles of his more open enemies. Two biſhops, in 
particular, who poſſeſſed, between them, three proxies, by quit- 
ting the houfe ", carried five votes from the Scots and Whigs. 


When the queſtion for bringing in the bill was put, it was car- 


ried in the negative, by a majority of four voices, A cir- 
ciumſtance, which preſerved the kingdom from confuſion, was 
highly favourable to the Earl of Oxford. Had the motion been 
carried in the affirmative, it was to have been followed by another, 
for ſending the treaſurer to the Tower". The Scots, diſappointed 
by their want of ſucceſs, and incenſed by the ſpeech of Argyle, 
fell again into the views of the court. Thus the precipitate 
zeal of one of their own number prevented the Whigs from re- 
gaining the power that had been ſo long the ole object of their 
intrigues and deſire. 
| | MSS. 1713. m MSS, paſſ m, 1713. 
n Tbid, Hannover and Stuart-papers, 1713. | 
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Tar E defertion of his friends, upon the treaty of commerce and 


the motion. for diſſolving the Union, threw the Earl of Oxford 


175 


into a kind of political deſpair. He ſaw that he was ' hated by the 


Tories, at the ſame time that he was proſcribed 'by the Whigs. 
„he ixreconcilable animoſity of the two parties had been hitherto 
: the only. ſupport. of his power. The predominaney of either was 
to him alike deſtructive. His prudence was now in arms againſt 
his principles. The moſt direct way to preſerve his authority, 
was to gratify the more violent Tories, by abetting the views of 

| the Pretender, But even that obvious path was beſet with diffi- 


culties and dangers. Should his meaſures aſſume the appearance 


of Jacobitiſm, the jealouſy of the people againſt, Popery might 
throw them into the ſcale of the Whigs. To retain the favour of 


the populace, was now as neceſſary as to regain | the ſupport of 


the Tories. He had, therefore, recourſe to the old expedient of 


Proceedings 
of parlia- 
ment, 


giving private aſſurances to the Jacobites, while he marked his 


public conduct with a zeal for the houſe of Hannover. Though 
this artifice was too ſtale to deceive the Tories, the Whigs ſhewed 


ſuch an intemperate joy for their ſueceſs in the affair of the treaty 
of commerce, that the former reſolved to ſupport a miniſter they 
hatody to exclude a yy whom 1 had die reaſon to fear. 


ö b with this opinion, ſuch T ories a8 had oppoſed the 


treaty of commerce endeavoured to give a proof of their reſolu- 
tion to change their conduct. Sir Thomas, Hanmer, - by whoſe 


influence the bill was rejected, moved for a palliative addreſs to 
the Queen, approving of the treaties of peace apd commerce, 


His motion was carried by a great majority.”, 3 veen an- 


ſwer was full of art and addreſs. She an he,commons for 


en and the great difficulties with "which ir had been ob- 
tained. The treaſurer, by this a over his enemies, became 


» MSS. paſſim, 1713. . 1 56 3 Fog 
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more important in the eyes of his party and ſuppoſed friends. OH Ar- 


11 


civil lift, prior to the year 17 10, when the late changes in the 
miniſtry happened, had run greatly in arrear. That her Ma- 


. jefty, therefore, requeſted the houſe to enable her to raiſe a ſum * 


ſufficient to pay her debts upon the funds of the civil liſt. As 


the meſſage contained a kind of reflection upon the former mi- 
58 niſtry, the conſequent, motion was oppoſed with great vehemence 


by the Whigs. But they found, upon this occafion, chat their 
late triumphs were not owing to themfelves. A bill, empower- 
ing the Queen to raiſe five hundred and ten thonſand pounds, for 
the payment of the debts of the civil liſt, paſſed the houſe, by a 


. great majority. The Whigs complained, that advantage had 


been taken of the abſence of many of their party, who had retired 


into the country when the buſttoſs of the treaty of commerce was 
finiſhed ©. 2 264 | * Ho 


i] 


X, 


= „ reſolyed to profit by their zeal. On the twenty- fifth of June, nne 
A meſſage from the Queen was preſented to the commons, by the 
Wert pig of the Exchequer, This meſſage imported, that the 


1713. 


Tun Whigs, ſenſible of their own: inferiariey, bh had hitherto Addreſs for 
— declined to make any of the motions in parliament that had been 
recommended to their party by the court of Hannover *.. The 


Dill for excluding the Pretender, ſhould he turn Proteſtant, was 


a neglecded, as either uſeleſs or dangerous. The penſion to the 
21 Princeſs Sophia was not propoſed, though the ſucceſs of that meaſure 
Ow might Have furniſhed the Elector with an opportunity of enabling 
ſome NEEDY LORDS? to follow their conſcience. To ſhew their 


LP 
1 


attachment to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, or, more probably, to 


'Y haraſs the Queen and her miniſtry, who were conſidered as averſe 
.. fro rom "the houſe of Hannover, the Whigs reſolved to move for an 


removing the- 
Pretender. 


' addreſs, that tlie moſt preſſing inftanices'ſhould' be uſed with the 


5 uke of Lotrain 0 remove from his Uominidas the nu. to 
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the crown of Great Britain. This motion was oppoſed in the 


—-— houſe of lorda by none but the Lord North. The commogs voted 


1715 


Parliament 
prorogued, 


the addreſs, without one diffenting- voice, This ſpirit of com- 
pliance defeated the views of the Whigs. They hoped, that their 
political enemies would have the imprudence to outvote them in 
their motion. That this cireumſtance would, to uſe their own 
expreſſion *, open the eyes of the nation. That the mob, who 
had hitherto fupported their antagoniſts, would change fides, or, 
at leaſt, entertain ſuch jealouſies of the Tories, as might be hurt- 
ful to that party, in the approaching eleCtions for a new * 


hament . 


TRR addreſs for the removal of the Pretender concluded all 
buſineſs of importance in the preſent ſeſſion. On the ſixteenth 
of July the Queen prorogued the parliament, with a ſpeech from 
the throne. She thanked, in a particular manner, the commons, 


for the ſupplies, by which they had amply provided for the pub- 


lic ſervice. She hoped, at the next meeting, the affair of com- 
merce would be ſo well underſtood, that the advantageous condi- 
tions obtained from France might be rendered effectual to her 


people, by law. She expreſſed how ſenſible ſhe was of the af- 


fection, zeal, and duty of the commons. She recounted their for- 
mer ſervices. She enlarged upon their late favours. She acknow- 
ledged her gratitude for their having furniſhed her with ſupplies 
for continuing the war, and for ſtreugthening her hands in ob- 


taining peace. She ſaid, that, at her coming to the crown, ſhe 


found a war prepared to her hands. That God had bleſſed her 
arms with many victories in that war, which ſhe had improved, 
by procuring an advantageous and honourable peace. She re- 
queſted her parliament to make the people ſenſible of what they 
had gained by the late treaties. She entreated them to remove 
the groundleſs jealouſies, which had been fo induftriouſly raiſed, 


Hannover papers, 1713. $ Ibid, | 
To 


"QUEEN ANNE. 


To prevent all urappy diviſions, that might not only weaken, 
but even endanger the advantages which ſhe had obtained for her 
kingdoms. '* There are ſome, very few, 1 hope,” the ſaid, 
« who will never be ſatisfied with any government. Shew, 
therefore, your love for your country, by obviating the malice of 
the ill-minded, and by undeceiving the deluded. Nothing can 


* - 


pened during the war, but a ſteady adherenee to the conſtitution 


in church and ſtate. None but ſuch as are true to theſe principles 


can be truſted. They have the beſt title to my favour, as T have 
neither intereſt nor aim, but to ſecure the 3 of my coun- 
try and the liberty of my people. 


Tur uct pronounced this ſpeech with a kind of energy and 
vehemence, that ſufficiently ſhewed the ſentiments were her 
own. The enemies of the miniſtry were loud in their com- 
plaints againſt the reflections thrown, from ſuch a height, on 
themſelves. It was ſtrange, they ſaid, that the Queen, who con- 
feſſedly knew nothing of trade *, ſhould paſs a cenſure on her 
parliament for rejecting the treaty of commerce. They made 
exceptions againſt the expreſſion, that ſhe found a war prepared 
to her hands, as an inſult upon the memory of the late King. 
They obſerved, that, in the whole ſpeech, no mention was made 
of the Pretender, none of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; But they 
were moſt offended at the contempt with which ſhe treated the 


oppoſing party, and the impreſhon which ſhe gave to the nation 


of their conduct and views. The adherents of the Whigs carried 
their arguments and complaints to the preſs. The Tories and 
the miniſtry deſcended to meet their adverſaries in the ſame field. 


The nation was overwhelmed with eſſays, papers, and pamphlets. 


Aſſertions, without proof, were on both fides improved into 
facts; and a ſuſpicious people were rendered unhappy, by the 


* Journals, July 16, 1713. v Publications of the Times. Burnet, vol. iv. * Ibid. 
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artifice and clamour of contending knaves. The object of the 


each endeavoured to ſerve themſelves with the people in the * 
proachung elections. 


Tux ſpeech, chat gave ſo much allouce to the Whigs, ſeems 
to have been fabricated without the advice of the Earl of Oxford. 
Though he was the oſtenſible miniſter, he guided no longer the 
cabinet. When he was, in a manner, proſcribed by the two 
contending parties in parliament, he was violently attacked in the 
cloſet. The Viſcount Bolingbroke, who had, from the begin- 
ning, traverſed his meaſures, had long fixed his eyes upon his 
power. Having gained the Lady Maſham, by gratifying her 
paſſion for the public money, he inſinuated himſelf into the fa- 
your of the Queen, by entering, without heſitation, into all her 
prejudices, The lord-treaſurer was equally hated by both the 
great parties. The Whigs pretended that he did too much, the 
violent Tories found that he had done nothing, for-the Pretender, 
His manner and his opinions were alike diſguſtful to both ſides. 
With a ſhow of application to buſineſs, he never brought 
affairs to a period. He heard repreſentations with an appearance 
of attention. But his anſwers were ſlight, undeciſive, and vague. 
The Viſcount Bolingbroke, yielding to his own intemperate am- 
bition, or the natural violence of his character, deſpiſed Oxford, 
and thwarted his deſigns. When a diviſion happened among the 
Tories, before the beginning of the laſt ſeſſion, he endeavoured 
to place himſelf at the head of an independent party. The mor- 
tifications, which the treaſurer experienced, proceeded from the 
machinations of his rival, more than from the inveteracy of his 
enemies. The treaty of commerce muſt'be reprobated, as It was 
THEN ſupported, by the Earl of Oxford ; and a breach, ** the 


7 Oxford to Queen Anne, June , 1714. 
6 union 
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union of the two kingdoms was gg as it was een to 
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. DyRING theſe. intrigues in the pu by the Whigs continued 
their own ſecret cabals. In their eagerneſs for power, | they per- 
ſuaded themſelves that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. was in danger. 
They continued their ſolicitations to the Elector of Brunſwick, to 


ſend, to Great Britain the Electoral Prince. They had repre- 


ſented, in che ſtrongeſt and maſt deciſive, terms, that the Queen 


and her ſervants were irrecoverably attached to the Pretender. 
They threw his Highneſs, in the affair of the Succeſſion, irito à de- 
ſpondence, that degenerated into a kind of deſpair. He became 
careleſs and indifferent about a, throne, which was repreſented ſo 
difficult to aſcend. To humour, however, thoſe ho called them- 
ſelves his friends, he agreed, at length, to ſend his brother Duke 
Erneſt, to Great Britain. The Whigs, diſappointed by this pro- 
poſal, formed an opinion, that his Highneſs was jealous. of the 
influence which might be acquired by his ſon, in Great Britain. 
They requeſted him, therefore, to come in perſon, But he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to comply with a demand, that ſeemed at once 
im praQticable | in itſelf, yl. inconſiſtent with his own Gann 


Tnopan * E Mage ws of the Eleftor 1 a 7 uk on 
his party, his ſervants continued, with a degree of eagerneſs, a 
correſpondence with the Whigs. His Highneſs having poſi- 
tively declared, that he would not riſk an expedition i into Britain 
in a hoſtile manner, prior to the Queen's death, his miniſters had 
begun to take precautions in expeQation of that event. I hey 
had ſent, eatly in the year, ſeveral queries to the leaders of the 
Whigs. The anſwers Which were to form the line « of their con- 


duct, were given, by the lords Somers, Cowper, and Halifax. 
They declared, that no commiſſion, granted either by the Princeſs 


* MSS. paſſim. ＋ * Hannover- papers, 1713. 
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Sophia or the Electot could be valid, ſhould thefe be Gigned und 


. executed during the Queen's life. They declined for theindelves. 


1713. 


They de- 
mand money 
in vain from 
the Elector. 


to act upon authorities neither eſtabliſhed by precedents nor ap- 
pointed by law. The Duke of 'Matlbotough and General Cdo- 
gan who ſignified their inclination to have the eventual command 
of the troops, were dot To ſcrupulous. They declared, that a 
writing in French, without any adherence to forms, would be 
fulficient. © That the ##thrity of the Duke of 'Martbvrough' was. 
ſo great among the foldiets, that any piece of parchment was 


enough to enfute their obedienee to his command. Rs for Cado- 


gan, he wiſhed only for a ſhow of authority to take poſſeſſion of 
the Tower, or to place himfelf in conjunction with the Electornl 
Prince at the head of the Britiſh troops, that' OY in mee in 
ſome cities in Flanders 


TAE Whigs had, in the beginning of ai d haraſſed the 
ElkeQor with demands of penſivtis for poor lords. They had per- 
petually teafed his Highneſs for money to political writers and 
for ſpies planted round the Pretender. Though their ſolicitations 
on theſe ſubjects had been attended with little ſueceſs, they con- 
tinued to take applications of the ſame Uifagreeable kind. When 
the ſeſſion was drawing to a concluſion and a diſſolution was 
foreſeen, they demanded one hundred thouſand pounds from the 
Elector, to corrupt 'boroughs, to influence the elections, and to 


return men of conſtitutional and Whiggiſh principles to the enſuing 


parliament *. The magnitude of the ſum left no rom for hefi- 


ation in rejecting their requeſt. One repulſe, however, was not 


ſufficient either to intimidate or diſeourage a Patty ſo eager in the: 
purſuit of their deſigns. They diminiſhed their demand to fifty 


thouſand pounds. The Elector plainly told them, that he could 
not ſpare the money. That he had done the greateſt ſervice con- 


ſiſtent with his own particular ſituation and the ſtate of Europe 


b. Hannover-papers,, paſim, 1713» 8 e Ibid. : 
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in general, to the well affected in Great Britain, That he had 
engaged the Emperor and Empire to continue the war againſt 
France. That he employed ſeventeen thouſand of his troops 
againſt that kingdom. That this circumſtance had-deprived the 
French King of the power of fending an army into Great Britain 
with the Pretender. That, could he even advance the money, 


which was far from being the caſe,” the ſecret could never be kept; 


and that a diſcovery might be dangerous, from the offence that 
ERA AHI uch 199 4s W canpatranonac 6 


Bund . lattägwes * the nen n we Pre- 
tender lived in great ſecurity at Bar- le- duc, under the protection 
of the Duke of Lorrain. Though he had declined to change bis 
religion at the ſolicitation of his adherents, his ſervants were al- 


had yielded to policy more than conviction, bis former ſyſtem of 
faith, was the only Roman Catholic of any conſequence in his 
train. A clergyman of the church of England had come from 
Britain at his deſire, to-exercife the: functions of his order in his 
family. In daily expe@arion: of à change in his favour, he 


moſſ all of the Proteſtant per ſuaſton. The Eart of Middleton, who- 
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declined all correſpondence, except ſuch as ſolely conveyed in- 


telligence of the flate of opinions and the fecret intrigues in 
government. The fame: diſtruſt of the lord - treaſurer that pre- 
vailed at Hannover, was entertained, with much more reaſon, at 
Bar- le- due. But both agreed in the opinion, that his own ſafety 
would, at length, induce the Earl of Oxford to throw himſelf in 


the ſcale of the Pretender. The adherents of that Prince placed, 


however, their greateſt hopes in the inclinations of Queen Anne. 
They knew that an interior cabinet was formed in oppoſition to 


the trimming conduct of the lord-treaſurer. That Bolingbroke, 


who had long hated that nobleman, had flattered the prejudices of 
the Queen and her favourite, ta ruin the miniſter. That the 


Hannover- papers, July 11, 1713. © Ibid, 1713. Stuart-papers, 1713, 
hy | 41 2 | latter 
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latter had applied: to the principal Whips: for protection "Oe 
his colleagues in office. That the Whigs had rejected his ſup- 
plications; and that he was thrown into political deſpair. The 
Jacobites, therefore, hoped to derive from his ſituation an ald 
which they could not nnn from his principles”. 0 | 


TRE Whigs, in their cancenely for power 5 * had ex- 
tended their intrigues to the councils of foreign powers. Their 
expectations and their fears for themſelves, had induced them to 
flatter the Emperor and Empire to the continuance of an unequal 
war. They inſinuated through the court of Hannover, that one 
of two events, very likely ſoon to ariſe, would turn the balance 
againſt the houſe of Bourbon. That, ſhould the Queen, already 
manifeſtly near her end, happen to die, the war would be inſtantly 
renewed by Great Britain, under the Electoral family. That, in 
caſe of the demiſe of Lewis the Fourteenth, who was now broken 
with infirmities and age, France, by falling under the dominion 
of a minor, would be rendered incapable to defend herſelf, and 
much leſs would ſhe be able to keep Philip the Fifth on the throne 
of Spain. That the houſe of Auſtria might recover a crown, of 
which they had been unjuſtly deprived, by the timidity.and.ſfiniſ- 


ter deſigns. of the Britiſh miniſtry, whoſe) power was to expire 


Campaign of 


1713. 


with the life of the Queen. That to accompliſhi this great deſign; 
nothing was neceſſary, but to remain on the defenſive, on the 
Rhine. That to make conqueſts was of much leſs importance than 
to maintain the ſhow of war; and, that even flight diſaſters 
might be of ſervice, as they would contribute to alarm the Britiſh 
nation, by the progreſs ne by the arms of France 


Taz ambition of Charles the Sixth, cinching with the repre· 
ſentation of the Whigs and the court of Hannover, he reſolved 
to proſecute the war. Foreſeeing the event that deprived him of the 


s Stuart-Papers, 1713. Þ Ibid, © Stuart and Hannover-Papers, paſſim, 1713. 
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aid of his allies, he had accommodated the differences which had H 8 
. long ſubſiſted between his family and the malecontents in Hun- Wale PS 

gary. Preliminary articles, containing a general amneſty on both * 
ſides, had been followed by a formal treaty. The famous Ra- 

gotſki, diſappointed in his views, had fled to Poland, and twenty- 

two regiments of Hungarians, taking the oaths to the Emperor, 
paſſed into his army. The Prince of Savoy commanded the Im- 
perialiſts, When he was making preparations for paſſing, with 

great caution, the Rhine, he was: ſuddenly ſtopt, by the approach 

of a ſuperior force, under the Mareſchal de Villars. 'The French 

had acquired their uſual confidence, by the deſertion of the mari- 

time powers from the grand confederacy. They took Worms, 

Spire, Keiſerlauter, and other places, with little reſiſtance. They 

inveſted- and took the important fortreſs of Landau. Villars, 

having formed greater deſigns, forced the paſſage of the Rhine, 

attacked and defeated the General Vaubonne, in his intrench- 

ments, and;took Fribourg, before the end of the campaign, The 

Emperor, unwilling to continue a diſaſtrous war, began feriouſly 

to with for peace. Conferences, that afterwards terminated in a 

treaty, were accordingly opened, at Raſtadt, between the Prince of 

Savoy and the Mareſchal de Villars *. 


x 


Dunixe theſe n f 75 clamour, and con- A ſerment in 
fuſion prevailed at home, The Queen, having diffolved the Sand. 
parliament | „in terms of the triennial act, the two parties took 
the field. To influence the elections, they had long carried their 
diſputes to the preſs. Each endeavoured, by their writers, to 
impoſe upon a credulous multitude. Poſitive aſſertions were ad- 
vanced, according to cuſtom, as facts; and declamation was ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of argument. The Whigs, diſappointed in 
their expectations of money from Hannover, had endeavoured to 
gain the mob of London, through their habitual prejudices againſt 


* Hiſt, d' Allemagne, tom, vil, Annals of Queen Anne, 1713. MSS. paſſim. 
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the French. The terrors from the Pretender were inculcated, in 


vain, againſt the poſitive aſſurances of the Queen, in favour of the 


Proteſtant ſucceſſion. The imprudence and inattention of the 


Duke d'Aumont, the French ambaſſador, had furniſhed the dif- 
contented with an opportunity of inflaming the populace againft 
his nation, and conſequently againſt the miniſtry, To gain 
Popularity, that miniſter had, upon his entrance into London, 
ſtrewed whole handfuls of filver coin among the rabble, Their 
acclamations ended with his generoſity. The crowds, whom 
their avarice had aſſembled before his houſe, diſappointed in their 


expectations, gave free vent to their averſion to France and 


Popery. They were eaſily induced to connect the intereſts of 
the Pretender with the object of D'Aumont's embaſſy; and thus the 
Whigs contrived to inſtil a jealouſy into the populace, to favour 


their own 1ntereſts in the general elections. 


Tu ferment raiſed in England by the general elections, ex- 
tended itſelf to Scotland, with equal violence. The Whigs, as 
well as the Tories, in that part of the kingdom, were averſe 
from the miniſter. The firſt were offended at his oppoſing, with 
ſuch ſucceſs, the breaking of the Union. The latter could not 
forgive his flow councils. in favour of the Pretender. The Scotiſn 
Jacobites, with their uſual vehemence, carried their zeal into 
folly and imprudence. Some boroughs were induced, by their 
ſuggeſtions, to addreſs the Queen. upon the hereditary deſcent of 
the crown. Whole ſocieties, 'as well as individuals, celebrated 
the birth-day of the Chevalier de St. George, and drank his 
health at their entertainments and carouſals, Lockhart of Carn- 
wath, an avowed Jacobite, was unanimouſly choſen member for 
Edinburgh. A great number of the inhabitants, upon this oc- 


caſion, ſigned a petition to be preſented to the houſe of commons, 


for the bringing in a bill to diſſolve the Union. The populace, 
having aſſembled round the ſtatue of Charles the Second, in the 
parliament- 


QUEEN ANNE. 
patlĩament- cloſe, dmnk, attended with the loudeft ſhouts vf joy, 


riotous mood, to the market · eroſs, and filled the whole 18 with 
eee noiſe 


. = 


CHAP, 


healths to the Queen, the diſſolution of the Union, and the ww——w 
hereditary deſcent of the crown. 'They adjourned, in the fame 


IRLAND could not be ſuppoſed to remain free from the con- Afirs of 


fuſion which ꝓrevailed in every corner of Great Britain. The 
Duke of Shrewſbury was appointed lord-lieutenant; and he 
arrived at Dublin, in the month of October. Though his Grace 
had uniformly pailed for a ſtaunch friend to the Revolution *, he 
owed his preſent preferment to the miniſter's certain knowledge of 
his Jacobitiſm ?. The Earl of Oxford, thwarted in the cabinet 
by Shrewſbury's zeal for the Pretender, had wiſhed for his re- 
moval from the kingdom. He had ſent him, with this deſign, am- 
baſſador to France; from which kingdom his Grace had returned, 
jn the month of Auguſt. The lord-treaſurer found more difli- 
culty in perſuading Shrewſbury to accept of the government of 
Ireland. The former, however, was aſſiſted in his ſcheme by his 
rival the Viſcount Bolingbroke. That Lord, having long formed 
the deſign of placing himſelf, in conjunction with the lord- 
chancellor, at the head of the high-charch party, became as 
jealous of Shrewſbury as of Oxford. He therefore found 
means, through the Lady Maſham, to prevail with the Duke to 
accept of a government, more honourable in itſelf, chan important 
in the great line of public affairs. 


Tre Duke of Shrewſbury, upon his arrival at Dublin, found Duke of 


that city in a ferment concerning the election of a lord mayor. 


Shrewſbury 
lord-licute- 


The Whigs and Jacobites carried their conteſt, on this ſubject, t. 


to a degree of violence little ſhort of frenzy. The latter were 


m Publications of the Times. n Oct. 27» ® Hiſtories and Publications of 
the Times. P Stuart-papers, 17 13. 4 Mss. paſſim. 
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C HAP:* ſupported, © with great "zeal and addreſs, by Sir Conflantias | 
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Proceedings 
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— Phipps, lord- chancellor of the kingdom, who was at no pains to 


conceal his attachment to the Pretender and his cauſe. 2 * N 
Duke of Shrewſbury-profited by the violence of Phipps. 
contealed; with ſucceſs, his own principles in favour of the Hwy 
ditafy deſcent of the'crown. He averred, in public, that he was 
fill” the ſame he was in the year 1688. He drank, with an 
appearance of zeal, to the pious memory of King William; though 
it is well known he deſerted the cauſe of that Prince when alive. On 


the anniverfiry of King William's birch-day, his Dutcheſs, then 


in correſpondence with the excluded family, gave a magnificent 
ball, and flattered'the principles of the Whigs upon the occaſion. 
The elections for members of a new parliament were, in the mean 
time, carried on with induſtry, contention, and animoſity. The 


two parties of Whigs and Tories, as in Great Britain, oppoſed 


each other with violence, and even bloodſhed. The troops were 
obliged to interfere in the elections for the city of Dublin, where 
force only could fuppreſs * ungovernable fury of the AY 
on both tides”; Ty” | 


THOUGH the advantage was viſible, on the fide of the Whigs, 
in the Iriſh elections, the Tories formed a numerous party in the 
houſe of commons. Upon a diviſion, on the choice of a ſpeaker, 
the former were found to poſſeſs only a majority of four votes. 
In the houſe of lords the intereſt of the latter ſeemed to prevail. 
The violence that had ſubſiſted without doors, was carried into 
the debates and reſolutions of the lower houſe. They inquired 
into the late riots in Dublin. They examined into the proſe- 


cutions in the court of Queen's Bench againſt the authors and 


printers of ſome treaſonable publications. The object of the 
Whigs was to attack the Lord Chancellor Phipps; who, being at 
the head of the law, was averſe from exerting its rigour againſt 


r Publications of the Times, 7 
writers, 
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that a book, intitled, Memoirs of the Chevalier de St. George,” 498: e 


was a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel. That the deſign of that libel 


was to impeach her Majeſty's title to the crown, and the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the houſe of Hannover. That Sir Conſtantine Phipps, 
lord-chancellor of Ireland, had acted contrary to his duty and 
the Proteſtant intereſt, by repreſenting the author as an obje& of 
the Queen's mercy. That the lord-chancellor had, in a ſpeech 
to the lord mayor and aldermen of Dublin', by declaring his 
opinion, prejudiced a cauſe depending in a court of law. That, 
therefore, an addreſs ſhould be preſented to her Majeſty to remove 
Sir Conſtantine Phipps from his place of lord-high-chancellor, 
for the peace and ſafety of her Proteſtant ſubjects in Ireland. 


In the houſe of lords, principles ſimilar to thoſe of the chan- 
cellor, combining with the weight of government, obtained votes 
of an oppoſite kind. They reſolved, that Sir Conſtantine Phipps 


had, in the feveral ſtations wherein he had ſerved her Majeſty, 


acquitted himſelf with honour and integrity. That a committee 
ſhould immediately withdraw, and prepare an addreſs to her 
Majeſty, on the ſubje&t of theſe votes. The commons, 
offended at the reſolutions of the lords, extended further cen- 
ſures to the conduct of Phipps. They accuſed him openly of 
abetting the views of the Jacobites, from his refuſing his ap- 
probation, - as chancellor, of a perſon elected lord mayor of 
Dublin, merely becauſe that perſon was attached to the principles 
of the late Revolution. The flame could be only extinguiſhed by 
a prorogation. The Duke of Shrewſbury, apprized of the de- 
clining health of the Queen, was willing, of himſelf, to put a 
period to the conteſts in Ireland, and to return to London. 
Efe the indiſereet Jacobitiſm of the lord chancellor mern 
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CHAP. cenſure, th conduct of the Iriſh commons was much blamed by 
3 the Britiſh Tories. The figure which Phipps had made at the trial 


1713. 


Domeſtic 


affairs. 


of Doctor Sacheverell, had gained the affection of the chureh- 
party, The Whigs were loud on the other fide of the queſtion ; 
and the truth is, that the chancellor had been, in fome meaſure, 


the cauſe of unhappy diſtinctions between the Proteſtants of 
Ireland. | 


DURiNG theſe tranſactions in Ireland, the ferment raiſed in 
Britain, by the arts of the two parties, continued. Though the 
Tories were, in general, the moſt ſucceſsful, more Whigs found 
their way into the houſe of commons in the prefent than in the 


preceding elections. The new parkament, which was to have 
met on the twelfth of November, was further prorogued to the 


tenth of December. This meaſure was, at the time, aſcribed to 
the manifeſt decline of the Queen's health and the ſquabbles 
among her ſervants. The Earl of Oxford, having received a 
repulſe from the Whigs, in the month of Auguſt *, had endea- 
voured to regain the confidence of the Tories. To gratify their 
prejudices, ſome changes were made in the principal departments 
of the ſtate. To influence the elections in their favour, ſome 
alterations were made in the inferior offices of the revenue. 
With regard to the firſt, men, remarkable for the Tory prin- 
ciple, were placed in eminent ſtations, which had been rendered 
vacant by deaths, diſmiſſions, or removals. The Earl of Mar, 
then actually in correſpondence with the Pretender, was made 
third fecretary of ſtate. The Eatl of Dartmouth, having received 
the privy feal, made a vacancy for Mr. William Bromley, as 
one of her Majeſty's principal ſecretaries. Sir William Wyn&- 
ham became chancellor of the exchequer, m the room of Robert 
Benſon, raiſed to the peerage, by the title of Lord Bingley. The 
Lord Lanſdowne, in his principles. a Jacobite, had received the 


Hanno ver-papers, 1713. 
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place of treaſurer of the houſehold, which had been for ſome time C —_ . 
vacant by the removal of the Earl of Cholmondeley, the laſt Whi g 
of any importance that remained in office.. "_ 


- WHtLsT the lord-treafurer endeavoured to gain the Tories by Diſſenſions 
theſe changes, he only ſtrengthened the hands of his enemies enters 2 
againſt himſelf, Bolingbroke, encouraged by the acceſſion tf 
Secretary Bromley and Sir William Wyndham, continued his 
intrigues in the cabinet. The animoſities between the members 
of adminiſtration were no longer unknown to the public. The 
writers employed by government were buſy in preparing the 
nation for an approaching change*. The Earl of Oxford him- 
ſelf, though fond of the diſtinction paid to his high tation, was 
difpleaſed at beirig deprived of its power. He thought ſeriouſly 
of retiring from buſineſs. | But there was now no ſafety in re- 
treating. He had too much offended the Whigs, to be either 
forgot or forgiven by that party. The Tories, ſhould he join 
with their political enemies, would ſeek an opportunity, and they 
actually poſſeſſed the means of revenge. In this ſtate of affairs, 
he ſacrificed his pride to neceſſity. He reſolved to bear with 
mortifications, rather than reſign his office. His indignation 
againſt his rival might contribute to his preſent firmneſs, He ſaw, 
that the very perſon who had already ruined his intereſt with the 
Queen, wiſhed to deprive him of the influence with the nation, 
which he ſtill derived from his office. 


Tae enmity ſubſiſting between the treaſurer and bis rival in "Rey 
influence, was greatly fomented by the uninterrupted connexion — 
between the latter and the Duke of Marlborough. The Duke, 
not remarkable for friendly attachments, ſeemed to have departed 
from the uſual indifference of his character, with regard to the 

| . y J 
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CHAP. Viſcount Bolingbroke. He is ſaid to have declared, upon the 
Ws. death of the Marquis of Blandford, that he had now no comfort 
715. left in the world, except in Henry St. John, whom he regarded 
and loved as his own ſon . During his campaigns abroad; he 
held an intercourſe, by letters, with St. John, even When that 
gentleman was cloſely connected with Harley, his mortal enemy. 
When Harley, through the intrigues of Mrs. Maſham and the 
changed opinions of the nation, brought about a change in the 
miniſtry, in 1710, St. John, without breaking with Marlborough, 
gratified his own ambition, by accepting the office of ſecretary of 
_ Nate. When, therefore, the Duke was on the worſt terms with 
the court, he had a friend in the cabinet, who ſupported his in- 
tereſt when the current was not too ſtrong. to be ſtemmed. When 
the dangerous intrigues of Marlborough, in the end of 1711, 
furniſhed the lord-treaſurer with an opportunity of removing him 
from all his employments, St. John yielded to the times, and ap- 
rover of a meaſure which he could not t oppoſe % 


He takes ad- Tus difficult ſituation of the Earl of Oxford, the prnpenal 
the _—_ conteſt between his intereſt and principles, his. awkward manner, 
late of mind and a conduct throughout undeciſive, ſoon rendered him ob- 
noxious to the Tories, and hated by the Whigs. He, however, 
retained, throughout the year 1712, his influence with his ſove- 

reign, by finding means to perſuade that timid Princeſs, that he 

bimſelf was neceſſary to her ſafety, againſt the dangerous deſigns. 

of the Whigs. When time had expunged from her memory a 

part of her fears, ſhe began to liſten, to the inſinuations of Boling- 

broke againſt the treaſurer. Subject to frequent illneſſes, and 

ſenſible of the decay of her own conſtitution, ſhe became appre- 

henſive, that ſhe was faſt approaching to her end. An enthuſiaſt, 

like the moſt of her family, ſhe became anxious for the eyentual 

ſucceſſion of her brother to the throne, from motives of religion. 
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Her ſolemn. i to her father, a letter written to her by that Cn. AP. 
Prince in his laſt illneſs , DET having been, by her deſertion, the 3 
obvious, cauſe of his ruin „ were always preſent to a mind en- N 
feebled by ſickneſs, as well as ſuperſtition. She degmed, the death 

of her children a ſignal puniſhment, inflicted by Providence for 

her own. injuſtice to a parent, as ſhe was pleaſed, to conſtrue her 

conduct. Haying left her father in his extremity, with a view 

of ſecuring his throne to her own poſterity, ſhe weakly thought, 

Wee 55 interfered to inppoin per deſigns .ĩ 
13014191554; ic $6399" i 00-358 

| Botang BROKE, had, long watched the. emotions of her mind, 2 
and he endeayoured to turn them to his advantage. Having flat- te =” 
tered her prejudices, by pretending to enter into her views, he 

gradually ſupplanted the influence of the lord-treaſurer. He re- 
, preſented the languor of his meaſures. He gave inſinuations con- 
cerning his ſecret intrigues. with the Whigs. The artifice which 
he uſed with the Queen, he employed, with equal ſucceſs, on the 
more violent Tories. In the beginning of the preſent year, he 
- formed a ſerious deſign of placing himſelf at the head of a party, 
independent of the Earl of Oxford. But a well-grounded fear of the 
Whigs induced him afterwards to adhere to the lord-treaſurer: He 
was, however, at the bottom of all the mortifications which that 
miniſter ſuffered, by the deſertion of ſome of the high-church party 
in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament. To humble his rival was ſuitable 
to his violent paſſions. To ruin him entirely, conſidering the 
times and his own precarious / ſituation, was inconſiſtent with 

common prudence. His object was to ſtrengthen himſelf, with 
the return of the Duke of Marlborough. That nobleman would 

have no objection to join with any party, who ſhould contribute 
to the fall of his enemy, the Earl of Oxford. To feel the pulſe 
of the Tories, and to ſound the inclinations of the Queen, reports | 


"7 Vihanover pepers, 17 13. Her letter to her father, Dec. 1691. | 
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C mu r. were induſtriouſly ſpread, in the ſummer, that the Duke was to 


e 1H 
1713. 


His iatrigues 
in favour of 


Marlbo- 
rough, 


Who corre- 
ſponds with 


or. 


the Pretend- 


return to Britain, at the expreſs deſire of the mirtiftry *. 


THE inſinustions produced not the expeſted: effect. The 
Queen was averſe from the meaſure. The Tories expreſſed no 
defire for the Duke's return. His Grace, having ſpent the ſum- 
mer in making vain ſolicitations to the houſe of Hannover for 
ſending the Electoral Prince to Britain, ſeemed to be ſuddenly. 
feized with an impatience, not unnatural to his diſpoſition, how- 
ever much it was concealed. He repreſented to the Elector, that, 
being now in the fixty-ſixth year of his age, he wiſhed to paſs the 
reſt of his life in quietneſs, in his native country. That, as his 
Highneſs ſeemed ſo indifferent about the ſucceſſion, it was time 
for his friends to take care of themſelves. That, by coinciding 
with the views of the miniſtry, whoſe almoſt avowed intentions 
were to reſtore the Pretender, the friends of the houſe of Han- 
nover might, pethaps, obtain ſecurity from a Prince, whoſe fa- 
vour they could not, in reaſon, expect. Theſe chidings, bearing 
the appearance of zeal, were neither regarded nor feared, In the 
mean time, Bolingbroke proceeded in his intrigues. He daily 
gained the ground which the unhappy manner of the treaſurer 
was deſtined to loſe. . He had often complained to the Queen of 
his principles. He now loudly accuſed him of dilatorineſs and 
indolence. He affirmed, that, by neglecting the power which 
the influence of government had placed iti his hands he had 
permitted a greater number of Whigs, than was conſiſtent with 
the Laer; of government, to obtain ſeats in the houſe of 


commons. 


ExyxctinNG much from the intrigues of Bolingbroke, and 
tired | of his own fituatioh, the Duke of Marlborough again 
formed hopes of his ſpeedy return, To regain his former power, 
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he 
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he ſeemed inclined 400 defer his. preſent friends, PRO — 
to govern Anne, by yielding to her prejudices, Under a cer- 3 


tainty that ſhe was attached to her brother's intereſt, he endea- 

voured ſecretly to gain the conſidence of the Pretender's adherents 
abroad. He wrote to the Dutebeſs of Berwick, He even dent a 
letter to the late King James's Queen, He diſpatched one of his 
retainers to France. He empowered him to convey the moſt 
ſolemn proteſtations of his attachment to the Chevalier de St. 
_ George. He aflured him, with an oath, that he would rather 
cut off his own right-hand, than oppoſe his views on che 
throne, That, provided he himſelf might be rendered ſecure, he 
would not helitate a moment to uſe all bis credit, both privately 
and publickly, for bis ſervice. He inſtructed the Duke of Ber- 
wick, he ſaid, mere largely on the ſubjeQ;z/ and he had reaſon to 
hope an anſwer ſuitable to his fancerity and zeal ”. Theſe relent- 
ings of Marlborough, if they were at all fincere, were prevented 
from having any effect, by the fears of the Queen. The dan- 
gerous intrigues of the Duke, in the preceding year, had made 
ſuch a deep impreſſion on her mind, that ſhe was even terrified 
at the very mention of his name; and though ſhe could not 


legally continue his exile, ſhe reſolved never to give her conſent 
to we return 


blow to her own views. To ruin the treaſurer, by ſupporting 
himſelf with the prejudices of the ſovereign, the Duke might 
have probably deſerted the principles of the Whigs; which, like 
many af the party, he had only adopted to favour his own de- 
Ggns. But when he found that the Queen was obdurate, and 
that the Pretender himſelf treated his propoſals with caution and 
even diftruſt, he fell back with vehemence into his former pro- 
feſſions to the houſe of Hannover. He correſponded with that 
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Tus terrors of the "REF for Marlborough proved a fatal Miſrepreſen- 


tations of the- 
Whigs. 
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C'HA'P. family. Without either ceremony or distinction, he aceuſed the 
3 miniſtry of incurable Jacobitiſm ; and in the general accuſation 
even involved his friend Bolingbroke. He was joined in theſe 
aſſurances by moſt of the leaders of the Whig- party. The Duke 
of Argyle, yielding to perſonal reſentment, affirmed to the envoy 
of Hannover, that he knew, from his own experience, the 
lord-treaſurer was a falſe and deceitful man. That he exerted 
himſelf with all his might againſt the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. That 
he was reforming the army, to facilitate the reſtoration of the 
Pretender; and that even his friends acknowledged, he was too 
far engaged to retreat. The Earl of Ilay extended his accuſations 
much farther than his brother, the Duke of Argyle. He aſſured 
the Hannoverian reſident, that the Preſbyterians were the only 
friends of the ſucceſſion of the Electoral family; and that all the 
members of the church of England, eſpecially in Scotland, were 
Jacobites, without exception“. 


%* ai >... «+ 


. — 5 Tur Whigs in general were impreſſed with uncommon * 
| for poor They again urged the Elector to invade the kingdom. They 
lords, &c promiſed to furniſh him with ſums, upon his credit, to ſave their 
country, and to execute his own deſigns. But, with an incon- 
ſiſtence repugnant to theſe large promiſes, they reverted to their 
former demands of money from his Highneſs. They aſked pen- 
ſions. for poor, conſcientious lords, who were in want of ſub- 
| ſiſtence. They demanded, with the moſt vehement entreaties, 
| two thouſand pounds, to carry the elections for the common- 
council of London. They repreſented, that, with that ſum, | they 
could chuſe their own creatures; and terrify the Queen and par- 
liament with remonſtrances and addreſſes, throughout the winter. 
« Should we fail to engage,” they ſaid, the Elector to agree to 
any of our propoſals, we muſt, in prudence, provide for our- 
ſelves, and yield to the times.“ 


= Hannover-papers, Dec. I 713. - © Ibid, Dec. 16, 1713. 
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the Elector to make remittances, threw his ſervants into a kind of 
political deſpair. If we ſhall do nothing ourſelves, they faid, 
for the fucceſſion, we cannot expect to ſucceed, without à miracle. 
But our diſappointment of a crown is the leaſt evil we have to fear. 
Our troubles will only begin when our hopes ſhall come to an 
end. Having raiſed ſo many enemies, by our proſpect of the 
Britiſh throne, we can enjoy neither peace nor ſafety in the Elec- 
torate. Thoſe who either feared or envied our elevation, will 
never be ſatisfied, till we are fo low that they may be aſſured 
they have nothing further to apprehend*.” During the terrors 
of the Whigs and the deſpondence of the Elector's ſervants, they 
fell upon an expedient, that ſeemed; for the time, to alleviate a 
part of their fears. A pfopoſal, made by the Baron de Bernſtorff, 
preſident of the Elector's council, was received by Marlborough 
and Cadogan with eagerneſs and joy. He infinuated, that his 
Electoral Highneſs might be induced to borrow to the extent of 


twenty thouſand pounds from his friends in Britain. This ſum | 


was to be laid out on the poor lords and the common“ council of 
London, during the three years the parliament was to fit. The 
firſt would be thus enabled to vote according to their principles : 
the latter might ply the government, and haraſs the Queen and 
her miniſters with remonſtrances in favour of civil liberty and the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion. Marlborough” and Cadogan "undertook to 
furniſh the money, on the obligation of his Electoral Highneſs, 
provided the intereſt of five per cent. ſhould be regularly paid“. 

But his Highoeſs would give no obligation, either for the prin- 
cipal or intereſt. He, however, lignified to his agents, that his 
friends ſhould advance the money, as they might be certain of 
being reimburſed, as ſoon as his Highneſs, or the Electreſs his 
mother, ſhould come to the throne * a 


Hannover- papers, 1713. 35 © Ibid. Dec. 30, 1713. 
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Poning theſe ſecret intrigues of party, the nation was haraſſed 
$5 with yague rumours and idle reports. The Veen, whoſe health 
had Jong. declined, fell into, a. dangerous illneſa, in the end of 
December. The minds of the two parties became ſtrangely 


agitated, by yarigus expectations or fears. The adherents of the 


Pretender fondly imagined, that the period. of his reſtoration was 
near, . The Whigs, foreſeeing their danger, lamented the fate of 
the kingdom in their own. The malicious and intereſted,, on 


both tides, were. buly 1 in this ſtate of public ſuſpicion and ſuſpenſe. 
A. report was induſtriouſſy ſpread. that a ſquadron of fourteen 
men of war were fitting, out in the ports of France ; and that 
theſe ſhips were to take on board fourteen thouſand troops, . The 
public funds fell gradually in their price. On the twenty: ninth 
of January, a, ſudden panic ſeized, the minds of monied men. 
There Was , A great. run on the Bank. The directors, in the 
utmoſt terror, applied to the lord - treaſurer for his aſſiſtance and 
advice. He endeavoured, in vain, to diſpel their groundleſs fears. 


Nothing could remove their apprehenſions, till che Queen herſelf 
wrote a letter, on the firſt of February, to the lord-mayor, 


announeing her recovery. The public melancholy and panic 
were changed at once into feſtivity and joy. The armies, reported 
to be aſſembled in the Bologneſe, and the ſquadrons ſaid to be 
preparing in the ports of France, diſappeared his an idle dream; 
and the Pretender, whom fame had placed at the hęacb of a power- 


ful invaſion, was found to have remained in his obſeure retreat 


in Lorrain | 4014? din ad za 257M bug, 
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His own unhappy manner and the arts of his enemles ha 8 
073 


prived of credit all his profeſſions, in the minds 'of the anno- 
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verian agents in London. He reſolved, therefore, to fend 3 gain 
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his relati6h; Thotnhs Hafley', to the court of Hibnover:” He CHA 
Was ils unfortunate-in the choice of his mefſenger;"as HE Was il 
the affurances whith he intended to make to the Electoral family: SEM 
Harley had tendered himſelf ſuſpected of Jacobitifm, by His never 
writing tb" the Princeſs Sophia after his former '«tmbally** not- 
withſtanding his warm profeſſions of attachment to the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. The Whigs and the Hannoverian agents put the worſt 
conſtruction on the advances made by the lord - treaſurer. They 
were ignorant of his having loft a great patt of his influence itt 
the cabinet. They affected to conſider his proteſtations of zeal 
as ſo many baits to deceive. They wrote to Hannover, that tlie 
object of Hatley's commiſſion was twofold : That either the 
Queen appeared to the lord - treaſurer to be in ſuch a bad ſtate of 
health, as to render it prudent to pay court to her legal ſucceſſor; 
or that his own meaſures were not 12 come to Maria in "a 
vour of the Pretender *. 4 | Nin 


Tuobon the Queen bad, in iv aging nwo FRF Parliament 
her late indiſpoſition, ſhe was not capable to open, in perſon, the 
ſeſſion of parliament. That aſſembly having met on the fifteenth 
of 'February, Sir Thomas' Hanmer was choſen ſpeaker, by the 
commons, without any ' oppoſition. Hanmer, who abetted in 
public the principles of the Tories, had privately made his peace 
with the Whigs. Under a promiſe, from the Hannoverian 
agents, of titles and preferments, when his Electoral Highneſs 
ſhould mount the Britiſh throne, he had become ſuddenly a friend 
to the Proteſtant line“. The ſpeaker was not the only Tory who 
cloſed in fecret With lde Whigs, The Earl of Nottingham, diſ- 
appointed a ſecond tim in his views on the privy-ſeal *, laid 
it down for 4 Bain, that the lord-treaſurer was averſe from 
che Proteſtant ſuceſtion, and a friend to the aer de 10 


7 — oof jan. 23, 1710 Ibid. 1712. * Ibid Jan, EA 1714. 5 
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c we p. Gebrge⸗ He Waited“ upon the reſident of the houſe G Han- 
over. He endeavoured” to prove, by various arguments, chat 


1714 


Some Tor es 
join the 
Whigs, 


the miniſtry were reſolved to place the Pretender on the throne, 
during the Queen's life. But though you" are ſo negligent 
yourſelves,” ſaid Nottingham, * your friends ſhall not fall, with- 
out employing their efforts to ſecure for you the crown. But as 
they ſee, that all their repreſentations are in vain; that you do 


not deſign to believe their profeſſions; that you even aſcribe, 
perhaps, their conduct to their paſſions: and regard to intereſt; 


they are determined to demand a writ for the Electoral Prince 
to take his ſeat in the houſe of peers. This meaſure will unmaſk 
your enemies, and dns ager to yOu friends what ay are to unde 
from e | | 


TRE Farl of Ates whoſe principles, when not oppoſed to 
his intereſt, were inclined to Jacobitiſm, ſuffered himſelf to be 
guided by motives ſimilar to thoſe of the Earl of Nottingham. 


He met, in private, the leaders of the Whigs. He held con- 
ferences with the Hannoverian reſident. He promoted with 


vehemence the meaſure of demanding the writ for khe Electoral 
Prince. The whole party reſted their hopes on this one article. 
They formed no other plan of oppoſition.” They had nothing 
further to propoſe in parliament*. | But, "notwithſtanding the 


acceſſion of ſo many Tories to the cauſe of the houſe of Hannover, 


their agents were extremely diffident of the ſueceſſion. They 
informed their court, that out of ten, who were for the Electoral 
family, nine would accommodate themſelyes to the times. That 


whatever their principles might have been it ſpeculation, they 


would hazard nothing in practice. That, in the affair of 2 
fucceſſion, they would embrace the cauſe of the firlt of the rivals 
for the throne that ſhould arrive in the kingdom. That thoſe 
who expreſled. the greateſt zeal for the Proteſtant line, flattered 


* Hannover- papers, Feb. 27, 1714s 2 Ibid, » Ibid, March 6, 1714. 
themſelves, 
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_.. them(clyecs,,that, the government of the Pretender, whom they © Hf f. 
looked upon as a WEAK, Prince, would not be ſo great an evil as a W 
"PAP civil. war © 108 1 
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1 


Tursx were Early the ſentiments of the gteateſt number of Sentiments of 
the Tories, and, perhaps, "thoſe of all the'moderite Whigs gs. The _—_ . 
Lord Guildford, who openly avowed the Tory Nine, Ba _ Haan 
privately much attached to the pretended Prince of Wales, made 
no Tecret of the « opinions of his own party. He told the Lord 
| Comper; that thoſe Tories who were moſt attached to the houſe 
. of Hannover, would hazard no part of their fo rune "againſt the 
Pretender. That though they might allow, their religion and 
liberty would be more ſafe by adhering to the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment, they flattered themſelves, that, by good laws, both the 
one and the other might be very well ſecured, That, for his 
own part, he could ſolemnly ſwear, that he neither knew nor 
| believed there exiſted any ſerious ſcheme in favour of the Pre- 
tender. But 1 frankly acknowledge, he continued, 60 that, 


o 
— 


ſhould ever matters be puſhed. to any length on that ſide, the. 


Caf fs „ 


greateſt part of us Tories will ſubmit ; ; while ſome. of 3 you | Whigs 

will, perhaps, be fools enough, to expoſe the kingdom to a civil 
War, and ſuffer 4 country to be laid waſte, on the one hand, 

by che Frege b, a nd, on the other, by che Germans.“ 

* 7 Mil the two. parties, in Britain w were e haralline chemfelves Affairs of 
with, idle hopes and vain fears about the ſucceſſion, /a peace was þ%* 


Peace of 


| concluded a at Raſtadt between the Emperor and the French King“. Raſtadt. 
The conditions of the treaty; were little changed by the operations 
of the preceding campaign , Things were left on the confines of 
France, and Germany on the plan delineated by the peace of 
Riſwick. With regard to the Netherlands, the two powers agreed 
to the terms ſ ſettled at Utrecht, The Emperor conſented to reſtore 


n * T. mp » — 
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CHAP. their territories to the Princes of Italy whom he Had fript of their 
— dominions. He engaged to continue the neutrality, To not to 


1714. 


Peace with 
Spain. 


diſturb the repoſe of that country. The Electors of Bavaria and ; 
Cologry were re-eſtabliſhed in their dominions and dignities. The 
title of the EleQor of Hannover was recogniſed, in form, by the 


French King. The Emperor, moved by his reſentment. for 


having been, as he thought, deſerted, had reſolved to conclude. 
the treaty, without either the participation or intervention of the x 
maritime powers, To mortify the court of Great Britain, he ſet | 
on foot a new treaty with the States-General for a barrier i in 
the Netherlands; and, having brought to fome maturity the 
buſineſs at the Hague, removed the negociation, ſoon after, to 


Vienna. . 


Tux King of Spain might have concluded a peace with all the 
confederates, except the Emperor and Empire, at Utrecht. But 
he ſuffered that important work to be ſuſpended till the preſent 
year, by the ambition of a fooliſh woman. The Princeſs Orſini, 
having obtained an aſcendant over his counſels, employed her 
credit to make herſelf a ſovereign. She wanted that a principality 
ſhould be erected for her in the Netherlands. The court of Great 
Britain and the States-General had agreed to this prepoſterous 
propoſal. The Spaniſh plenipotentiaries inſiſted ſtrenuouſly with 
the reſt of the confederates to conſent to a condition deemed. 
eſſential by their maſter. They were, however, forced, at length, 
to abandon their demand. The Emperor would never conſent to 


the diſmemberment of any part of the Netherlands. The French 


King interfered with his grandſon. He perſuaded that Prince to 
pay more regard to the repoſe of his people, than to the eaprice 
of a woman. But, notwithſtanding his remonſtrances, the peace 
itſelf was not ſigned at Utrecht till the preſent year. The Princeſs 
Orſini, who had ſo long obſtructed the great work of , fell, 
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n the twenty-ſeventh of February, 2 ; meſſenger arrived den Queen opens 
the ſeſſion of 

Holland, wich the ratifications exchanged of the /treaty of com- parliament. 
merce between Great Britain and Spain. The peace. between the 
two kingdoms was formally proclaimed on the firſt of March. 
The Queen, had returned to London, in the middle of February, ; 
amidſt the acclamations of the populace, v Who were. .ayerjoyed at 
the proſpect of her recovery from her late, dangerous Wneſs;:: But 
as her health was not ſufficiently reſtored to open, with the uſual 
ceremony of a ſpeech, the buſineſs of parliament, the two houſes 
had adjourned to the ſecond of March. The Queen, having gone 
to the houſe of lords on that day, addreſſed her parliament in 
terms ſuitable to the ſtate of the times. Having animadverted 
ſeverely on thoſe who inſinuated that the ſucceſſion in the houſe 
of Hannover was in danger, ſhe aſſured the two houſes, that, to 
weaken her authority, and render her uneaſy in the poſſeſſion of 
the crown, could never be proper means to ſupport the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. She had done and ſhould continue, the ſaid, to do 
her beſt for the good of her ſubjeQts. She recommended to her 
parliament to follow her example, by uniting the differences of 
parties, and by improving Jotatly the benefits abtained 1 25 the 
trcatp:of We | 
_ zdl}gadl 18 bavio 70, þ 

Tur Whigs, Hbviog EP TOP? by concert, Wee to They cenſure 
the projected demand of a writ for the Electoral Prince, no oppo- e 
ſution Was matleʒ in either houſe, to warm addreſſes to the throne. 
The commons followed their addreſs with a vote of ſupply. In 
conſidering an article of the Queen's ſpeech, with regard to libels, 
the two en oy! into their uſual flame. A motion was 1 |: 
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in the Houſe of commons againſt a pamphlet, written with geit 
acrimony and boldneſs, charging the ſervants of the Queen with 
mal-adminiſtration; and aſſerting, in expreſs terms, that the 


Proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger, through their machinations. 


This performance, though the work of a Mr. Moore', was 
aſcribed to Mr. Richard Steele, a name well known in the 
republic of letters. Steele, who had obtained a ſeat in the houſe 
of commons, acknowledged himſelf the author of this obnoxious 


publication. After various and long debates, he was, upbn a 


diviſion, expelled the houſe. In the houſe of lords, the Whigs, 
foreſeeing the ſeverity againſt Steele, extended their animadver- 
ſions to a publication, written in oppoſition to his pamphlet. 
This anſwer, which reflected ſeverely on the Scotiſh nation, had 


been aſcribed, by public report, to the famous Dr. Swift. It was 


chiefly levelled againſt the Duke of Argyle, who was hated by 
the Doctor's patron, the Earl of Oxford. But though the 
violence of the Whigs yielded not to that of the Tories, they 
were not equal to them in point of numbers, when the mat- 
ter came to a vote. The miniſtry, however, choſe to remove 
the whole affair from before the lords into a court of common 
law. 


DuRING' the conteſt between the parties in parliament, ſecret_ 
animoſities ſubſiſted in the cabinet. The two rivals for the 
Queen's favour were, however, united in their public meaſures 
againſt the Whigs, on account of their common fears. The 
miniſtry were no ſtrangers to the deſigns of that party. They 
knew, that the Elector had been long ſolicited to undertake an 
invaſion. They reſolved, therefore, to be prepared againſt an 
event that threatened their own power, as well as the Queen's 
authority. It was upon this account, and not in favour of the 
Pretender, that they fell upon the ſpecious meaſure of new- 


: MSS. paſſim. * March 18, i714, 


modelling 


QUEEN ANNE: 


modelling the army. In the middle of March, che Duke of 
Argyle, the Earl of Stair, and other officers of rank, whom the 
miniſtry ſuſpected, were removed from all cheit military employ- 
ments. The Queen, however, paid an equivalent, in money, to 
the diſmiſſed officers. The meaſure furniſhed the artful with an 
object of clamour, and terrified the credulous and timid.” The 
Viſcount Bolingbroke, who was known to have obtained the 
aſcendant over the lord-treaſurer, was accuſed of being the author 
of theſe dangerous counſels. His enemies affirmed, that, defpair- 
ing of the Queen's life, and excluded from every hope of the 
favour of the houſe of Hannover, he precipitated every thing to 
pave the way for the reſtoration of the Pretender. 


Tux leaders of the Whigs, terrified by this appearance of de- The Fra 
ciſion in the miniſtry, fell into their uſual deſpondence. They — 


declared their opinion, that no hope remained, but in the death of 
the Queen or in that of the Pretender. They blamed the court of 
Hannover for having ſacrificed their friends, as well as their own 
hopes of the throne. The Elector argued in vain againſt the 
propriety of yielding to their deſperate requeſts. He knew, he 
ſaid, that the Queen was averſe. from ſeeing auy of his family 
in her dominions. That, notwithſtanding her prejudices, he 
would have ſent the EleQoral Prince to London, had he not been 
perſuaded, that the meaſure, would bring matters to an open rup- 

ture. That, as it was impracticable to bring the lawful ſucceſſor 
into the kingdom, they ought to ſecure the ſucceſſion, by re- 
moving his competitor. That he had already made repeated 
inſtances to the Queen on that ſubject. That he was reſolved to 
renew his remonſtrances. That, as to their unceaſing demands 
of money for poor lords, common=councils, bribery of members, 
and private penſions, he would hear no more of that affair. 
That, from the narrowneſs of his own income, he could not enter 
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upon theſe heads, into any competition with his antagoniſt, the 


ord- treaſurer. But that, except in the article of r he was 


1774. 


Unmanly 
fears of that 


Panty. 


Their con- 
ſpiracy to 
ſeize the 
Tower, &c. 


willing to ſupport to een their en WD 


Tusk affurgnern on he . of we EleQor neither cri 
the hopes, nor removed the fears of the Whigs. Though ſuch 
Tories as were in the intereſt of the houſe of Hannover, though 
the lord-treaſurer himſelf, though the concurring voice of the 
whole miniſtry declared, that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was in no 
danger, the leaders of the party gave way to their own unmanly 
terrors. They drew inferences from uncertain facts. They 
improved into ſtrong realities idle rumours. They even believed, 
that preparations were already made for ſending ſeveral of their 


leaders to the Tower. In this ſtate of doubt and uneaſineſs, they 


reſolved to make one other effort to gain the people, by awaking 
their fears. The lords having taken the ſtate of the nation into 
conſideration, the Earls of Wharton, Nottingham, and Sunder- 
land, with other peers of the ſame party, repreſented; in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the-danger that threatened the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. 


They moved, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to her Majeſty, 


on the ſubject of the removal of the Pretender from Lorrain, and 
on other points, calculated to raiſe the reſentment of the populace 
againſt the miniſtry. On this occaſion: the Earl of Oxford made a 
motion, which ſeemed prepoſterous, as the motive was then un- 
known, He moved for leave to bring in a bill for the further 
ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, by making it high-treaſon to 
bring any foreign troops into the kingdom = 


Men who aſcribe to policy every meafure of a miniſter, will 
find it difficult to account for the motion made by the lord- 


treaſurer. If, as he averred, in the houſe, he only meant to 


m Hannover-papers, March 20, N. S. 1714. 
Hannover- papers, paſſim, 1714+ | 
preelude- 
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preclude. the adherents of the Pretender from invamd 48 fe Ein . q A 


dom, his {expedient was altogether” nugatoty and Sent 
Such troops as ſhould attend that Prince, would Have bel n 
enemies, if foreigners, and rebels, if natives. The treaſurer 
ſeems to have had reaſons for his preſent” conduct, which he did 
not chuſe to n. The States-General, alarmed by the ter- 
rors of the Whi „ and the zealous repreſentations of the agents 
of Hannover, began to make preparations for aiding effeQuilly 
the Elector in his views on the Britiſh throne. Some ſhips 
of war were made ready for ſea, in their ports. Some troops, 
eſpecially the Scots in the ſervice, bad received orders to march to- 
ward the coaſt, The Whigs at home were ready. to ſecond the pro- 
jected invaſion from abroad. A ſet of inferior conſpirators were 
prepared to ſupport 1 with action the deliberations of their leaders. 
Meaſures were concerted, by a ſociety called the Kit-cat club, 
to ſeize the Tower, to declare for . the family of Hannover, to to 
ſecure the perſons, off ſuch as were ſuſpeQed of favouring . the 
Pretender. In this number the lord- treaſurer himſelf had the 
misfortune of being comprehended by his enemies; and he 
awkwardly choſe this prepoſterous motion, as a kind of Proof of 
his Deng no ſtranger to the deſigns of the Whigs *, 8 2 
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In all ſtates that poſſeſs any portion of public freedom, the Refeaions. 


appeal of parties is always made to the people. Though the body 
of the nation enjoy but a very ſmall ſhare of any government, 
they make up with their weight and numbers, what they want 
in authority as individuals. The candidates for office endeavour 
to gain their favour, by applying to their principles, but oftner 
to their prejudices; and thoſe ſucceed the beſt who impoſe with 
the moſt addreſs and dexterity upon. their credulity and fears. 
The good opinion of a people is therefore the citadel, if the ex- 
preſſion may be uſed, to which factions direct all their irregular 


7 Harmover-papers, paſſim, 1714. Publications of the Times. MSS. paſſim. 
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attacks; and when à party happens to poſſeſs tliemſelves of that 
ſtrong hold, they overawe their antagoniſts, and govern, at de 
cretion, the noify populace; by. whoſe ſuffrages they have 
aſcended to power. The domeſtic hiſtory of the preſent reign 
contains little more than a continued. ſeries of fuch political hof- 
tilities. In this clamorous conteſt, as well as in real war, the 
combatants acquire an experience, from length of time, that 
frequently ſuſpends the fate of the e when: a deciſion is 
moſt to be nnn 


ns Whigs, with a perſeverance woke of a better cauſe, 
than any deſign on power and office, had. long continued their 
attacks on the Tories, The weight of government, the efforts 


of the church, and the great popularity of the Queen her- 


ſelf, had hitherto fruſtrated all their efforts. Diſappointed in 
their public conduct, they had lately recourſe to private mea- 
fures, and ſucceeded in gaining over ſuch Tories as were diſ- 
contented with the miniſtry. The agents of the houfe of Han- 


nover, at the ſuggeſtion of the leading Whigs, had prevailed: 


with the Earl of Angleſea, and his followers in the houſe of 
lords, to deſert the Tories, upon promiſes of future advantage“. 
Sir William Dawes, though ſpontaneouſly raiſed by the Queen 
to the ſee of York, promiſed, upon the like affurances, to deſert 
the meaſures of the court, and to carry over to the Whigs à ma- 
jority of the bench of biſhops'. Encouraged by this unexpected 
defeCtion, the party introduced a warm debate, in the houſe of 
lords, on the fifth of April. After various ſpeeches, the queſtion 
was propoſed, whether the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger ? 
On a diviſion, the court-party prevailed, by twelve votes The 
Earls of Abingdon and Jerſey, the Lords Aſhburnham, Herbert, 
and Carteret, who had uniformly ſupported the miniſtry, joined: 
the Whigs, on the preſent occafion. The ſame queſtion. being. 


\ Haunover-papers, 1 14. 2 bid, 76 againſt 64. 
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= eee by a greater en. e hy a 
Lande eee dae eee 
Thoben . deſertion of fo. many Tories hat — minifiry -- ory 
may be aſcribed, in ſome degree, to the promiſes of the Hanno- ſome Tories. 
verian agents, they had motives of another kind. The moſt of 
thoſe who joined the Whigs, had been highly irritated againſt the 
Earl of Oxford, They knew that a party had long been forming 
againſt him in the cabinet, and that a defeat in parliament was 
only wanting to the completion of his ruin, He was abandoned 
by his brethren in office. He was no longer ſuppotted by the 
Queen herſelf. The ſcanty majority, in a queſtion on which his 
power depended, was equal to a partial defeat. Every body ex- : 
. pected to ſee him next day without his ſtaff as treaſurer. He him- 
ſelf offered to reſign ®. But he contrived to inſinuate to the 
Queen, by one of his friends, that her ruin would ſucceed his fall. 
Struck with this application, her uſual feats began to return. 
Though at the folicitation of the Lady Maſham, ſhe had eonſented 
to diſmiſs the treaſurer, ſhe became againreconciled to that miniſter, 
upon certain conditions. The Earl of Nottingham, who hoped 
to ſucceed. Oxford in ates; was again diſappointed”; and 
| thus was forced, by his reſentment; to abet a party of whoſe 
principles: he nn n 


Tux . by * late acceſſion to their party, Motions of 
carried farther; their oppoſition againſt the crown. On the ſub- work ly: ot 
ject of the Chevalier de St. George only, they could raiſe the fears Pretender 
of the people. They moved, therefore, for an addreſs to her 
Majeſty, for renewing: her inſtances with the Duke of Lorrain, 
to. expet the. Pretender from his dominions. An addition, made to: 


their motion, feemed levelled againſt the ſuſpected feelings of the- 


e 256 againft 208; Hannover-papers, April 1714. *Ibid. 
7 Ibid. SEL 


| Queen's: 


car P. Queen's mind. It was propoſed to requeſt her Majeſt Y to iſſue a 
—— proclamation, ſetting a price on her brother's head! 


Their fears 
ſuperfluous 
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The Lord 
North and Grey, ſeconded by the Lord Trevor, oppoſed, with" 


vehemence, this latter meaſure *. They repreſented, that the 

motion was as inconſiſtent with common humanity, as it was 
repugnant to the Chriſtian religion. That, to ſet a price on any 
man's head, was to encourage aſſaſſination, by public authority. 
That, for their own parts, ſhould ever the caſe come before them, 
as peers and judges, they would think themſelves bound, in juſ- 
tice, honour, and conſcience, to condemn ſuch an action as murder. 
The Whigs argued upon the ground of expediency. But the Tory 
lords who had joined them, ſome days before, deſerted them on 
this occaſion. The biſhops, either from principle or decency, 
were averſe from this ſanguinary meaſure; and, upon a diviſion, 
the addition to the firſt motion was rejected. 


Tur addreſs to the Queen was preſented only by a few Whig 
lords. Could a judgment be formed of the ſtate of things, from 
the conduct of parliament, one might ſuppoſe, that the nation 
was then in imminent danger. That the. Pretender was ready to 
make a deſcent upon Britain, with a powerful army; or that he 
was invited by a formidable party at home. That his friends 
only waited for his arrival, to dethrone the Queen, and utterly 
extirpate all the Whigs in the kingdom. The contrary of all 
this was the truth. The French, who could only ſupport the 
Pretender, were unwilling to plunge into thoſe diſaſters from 
which they had been lately extricated by a ſpecies of miracle. 
Lewis the Fourteenth, never hearty in the cauſe of the excluded 
Stuarts, was now more averſe than ever from giving them any 
effectual ſupport, His ambition and his love of glory had va- 
niſhed with his power. He felt the decline of years. 'Though 
ſtill eager to live, he foreſaw his own approaching death. The 


2 April 8, 1714. 0 Journale, April 8. 
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prolaett. of 8 beyond that perod- He cn, r. 
was to leave the ſcepter in the hands of a ſickly infant, unde 
the tuition of an unprincipled relation, who, from the very miſ- 75. 
fortunes of the late war, had perhaps extended his views to the 
crown. In this melancholy ſtate at home, Lewis thought of 

nothing leſs, than to Kindle a war abroad, by TC the Pre- 
tender. | 


Were then the fears of the Whigs an idle PRO ? Or dime Obſervations 
they only at the perſecution of an unfortunate woman, already 4,8. — 
driven to the verge of the grave by ſolicitude as well as diſeaſe ? 

To ſave the honour of that party, the anſwer to theſe queſtions 
muſt be made at the expence of their underſtanding. Having firſt 
endeavoured to alarm the populace with the fears of Popery and 
the Pretender, they began at length to be the dupes of their own 
arts; and to believe ſeriouſly what they had ſo often averred. 
Their precipitate ſchemes had created the only dangers that now 
threatened the object of the act of ſettlement. Had the Queen 
been leſs timid, or the miniſter more violent, or even more re- - 
gardleſs of his original principles, the firft to preſerve her autho- 

rity, and the latter to fecure his power, and, perhaps, ultimately 
his life, might have entered into meaſures that would have proved 
fatal to the fucceſſion in the houſe of Hannover. The conduct 
of the Whigs was, throughout, more calculated to irritate than to 
intimidate, had the miniſtry carried into their councils that con- 
tradictory boldneſs and obſtinacy, which bad treatment invariably 
raiſes in the minds of the ſpirited and proud. 


Tove the Whigs, in a fit of deſpondence, had threatened' Their ſcheme: 
to embarraſs- 
to the court of Hannover to abandon their principles and to ſhift the Queen. 
for themſelves, their ſucceſs in the late queſtions had animated 
them to further attempts againſt the Queen and her ſervants. 
They had propoſed to the Hannoverian reſident, in the beginning 


of 
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CHAT. of thefoihon, to demand a writ for the Electoral Prince to fit in 
w—— the houſe of peers, as Duke of Cambridge. The reſident, with 
„ out any direct orders from his court, communicated his deſigu to 
the lord-treaſurer, who had uniformly made the moſt violent, yet 
the leaſt effeftual, profeſſions of the zeal for the Proteſtant line. 
That miniſter plainly told him, that to bring over any of the 
family of Lunenburgh, would be to place her coffin before her 
Majeſty's eyes; and that thoſe who had any reſpe& for her 
friendſhip, or hopes from her favour, ſhould never propoſe a 
thing ſo utterly diſagreeable to her mind. The EleQor himſelf 
was as much averſe from the meaſure as the Queen. He had 
uniformly refuſed his conſent to the ſending over the EleQoral 
Prince, in the preceding year ; and his refuſal was fo peremptory, 
that the Whigs, and even his ſervants, made no ſcruple of aſcrib- 
ing his conduct to a jealouſy of his own ſon *. 


& wel 1 oy | THOUGH the Elector had not probably changed his ſentiments, 
- the Electoral he yielded, in part, to the earneſt inſtances of the Whigs, He 
2 permitted Schutz, his envoy at London, to demand, in the name 
of the Electreſs, a writ for the Electoral Prince, as Duke of 
Cambridge. Schutz, whoſe eagerneſs had frequently extended 
his meaſures beyond the limits of his inſtructions, took the firſt 
opportunity for executing his commiſſion. On the twelfth of 
April, he waited upon the Lord-Chancellor Harcourt, and de- 
manded the writ, in form. Startled at this unexpected requeſt, 
the chancellor declined to give any anſwer till he ſhould conſult 
the Queen. He haſtened to the palace. A cabinet-council was 
immediately called. The Queen exhibited, upon the occaſion, 
every ſymptom of violence and paſſion. She: commanded the 
chancellor to write inſtantly to Schutz. She ordered him to ſig- 
nify, that, as ſhe had heard nothing of the matter from the court 


of Hannover, ſhe could not perſuade herſelf that their miniſter 


Hannover Papers, 2g Fe 1714. : < Ibid. 1713. paſſim. 
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acted in me preſent caſe by their inſtruQtions *. This was the © Td * 
only anſwer the reſident could obtain to his demand. The &x- xü4?q 

ultations of the Whigs increaſed the reſentment of the Quden. . 
She declared, in the moſt peremptory manner, that ſhe would 

rather ſuffer the laſt extremities, than permit any Prince of the 

Electoral family to come to Britain to reſide during her life. That 

ſhe conſidered the conduct of the reſident in the light of a perſonal 

affront. As a mark of her ultimate diſpleafure, ſhe ſent the 

maſter of the ceremonies to forbid Schutz to appear any more at 

her court. She ordered that officer to deelare, at the fame time, 


to the envoy, that ſhe intended to ſolicit the Elector and Electreſs 
for his inſtant recall“ 


Tre lord-treaſurer, terrified at an incident that was likely to The lord. 
: G treaſurer's 
create an open rupture between the Queen and the preſumptive profeſiions, 
| heirs of the crown, began to make freſh profeſſions of zeal to the | 
latter. He aſſured them, that he was entirely and. unalterably 
devoted to the intereſt of the houſe of Hannover. That this 
proceeded not only from the conſcience of his oaths, but out of a 
profound reſpect for their many virtues. That he might without 
yanity ſay, he had the chief hand in ſettling their ſucceſſion to the 
crown. That the Lady Maſham was for the Proteſtant line. That 
he was ſure the Queen was inclined to the ſame ſide. That nothing 
therefore could endanger the ſucceſſion, but the ſending over any 
of the Electoral family without her Majeſty's conſent fo He, 
however, altered his language in a few days. - He declared, that 
he never thought matters would have been puſhed ſo far. That 
he was apprehenſive of his own ſpeedy diſgrace. That he was 
- Hefired to enter into the views of the Pretender; and that the 


Queen was more determined than ever to ſtrengthen the intereſt 
of her bee, and to ſecure for him the throne®, 


4 6 April 24, N. S. 1714. © Ibid, April 29. 
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Ir Anne was before attached to the eventual ſucceſſion of the 
Pretender, the preſent incident was calculated to haſten her de- 
ſigns. She was alarmed, on the ſubject of the writ, to a degree 
that gave an unuſual animation and even vehemence to her con- 
duct. She wrote to the Princeſs Sophia. She ſent letters to the 
EleQor and the Electoral Prince. She expreſſed to each her ſur- 
priſe at the deſign of ſending the Prince to England. She, almoſt 
openly, threatened, that his coming to Britain might endanger, 
if not prevent, the ſucceſſion of his family to the throne. In 
this determined conduct, that timid Princeſs ſeems to have been 
chiefly ſupported by her own fears. She found, that the attach+ 


ment of her ſubjects to her perſon declined. with the ſtate of her 


The Elector's 
demands, 


health. That, though ſhe had many ſervants, ſhe was totally 
deſtitute of friends. That thoſe whom ſhe truſted the moſt were: 
the leaſt likely to adhere to her cauſe. That a miniſter, who. 
derived his. claim to her favour from his pretending to ſupport 
her meafures, was making terms for himſelf with her political 
enemies. That her authority, and even her very title, as ſove- 
reign, would depend upon the moderation of her ſucceſſor ; and 
that ſhe would be either forced: to reſign her crown, or to exert 
its prerogatives, in ſubſerviency to a party whom ſhe both hated. 
and feared .. 


DvuRING the convulſions in Britain, the lord-treaſurer's couſin = 
arrived at the court of Hannover. The Whigs, and eſpecially 
the Duke of Marlborough, had, by letters, raiſed prejudices in 
the mind of the Elector, with regard to the real object of Harley's. 
embaſſy, His Highneſs received him with manifeſt coldneſs. 
He paid little attention to his profeſſions. He, however, ordered 
a memorial to be given to Harley, couched in the moſt decent 
terms. He informed the Queen, that he was ſenſible of her 
former favours; but that ſomething ſtill remained to be done; 
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He repreſented to her Majeſty, that it was neceſſary to oblige the 
Pretender to retire to Italy. That his remaining in Lorrain was 
dangerous, as his Highneſs was well aſſured, that he meditated 


a deſcent in North-Britain. That, for the ſecurity of her royal 
perſon, her kingdoms, and the Proteſtant religion, it ſeemed 
neceſſary to ſettle in Britain ſome Prince of the Electoral family, 
who might be attentive to ſuch important concerns. That he took 
the liberty to renew his inſtances for a penſion and eftabliſhment 
for the Electreſs, as the neareſt heir to the crown; and that he 
hoped her Majeſty would grant the titles belonging to the Princes 
of the blood to ſuch ſons of the houſe of Hannover as were not 
already raiſed to dignities *. | 


THrovcH the lord-treaſurer had the misfortune to procure no 
credit to his profeſſions, he continued to make advances to the 
court of Hannover. To retain the confidence of the Queen, he 
was forced to declare publickly againſt the coming of the Elec- 
toral Prince. But he, at the ſame time, inſinuated to the Han- 
noverian agents, that he would not be ſorry to ſee the Prince 
arrived in Britain. He took, however, advantage of the preſent 
terrors of the Queen, to recover the influence he had loſt, He 
aſſured her, that it was the violence of Bolingbroke that induced 
the Elector to demand the writ'. He pretended to have gained, 
with promiſes of advantage, the Lady Maſham. His emiſſaries 
privately accuſed Bolingbroke and Harcourt of a fixed deſign for 
eſtabliſhing the Pretender on the throne ®. He even boaſted to 
his friends, that he would ſoon compel both his antagoniſts to 


reſign. But, notwithſtanding theſe pretences, he found that his 


credit with the Queen was greatly upon the decline. He, there- 


fore, entered into ſecret negociations with the Whigs. He ex- 
preſſed his fears for the ſucceſſion, He repreſented their own | 
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Dun re this Luſpicious, rather than buſy Ade of 4 


ment, the two houſes paſſed two bills of conſiderable importance. 


The firſt limited to a certain number the officers, civil and mili- 
tary, that ſhould be capable of becoming members of the houſe 
of commons. The ſecond was calculated to prevent the growth 
of ſchiſm, in a manner deemed extremely ſevere, by the Diſ- 
ſenters. This laſt bill furniſhed an ample field of conteſt for the 


two contending factions. It was ſaid to have been introduced by 
Bolingbroke to haraſs Oxford, who favoured the Diſſenters; and 


'to gain to himſelf the ſupport -and affection of the high-church 
party. In matters of religion, men are frequently as inconfiſtent 


with themſelves, as in politics. The leaders of the miniſtry, 


who ſupported the bill with all their own eloquence, as well as 


with the weight of government, were themſelves bred Diſſenters. 
The Earl of Nottingham, deemed inviolably attached to the church 
of England, forgot his religious principles in his political reſent- 
ment. Though he had made the bill againſt occaſional con- 
formity the price of his joining the Whigs, he oppoſed with 
vehemence the preſent bill. The lord-treaſurer himſelf retired, 
without voting upon the queſtion, This conduct was, at the 


that it proceeded from his ſecret coalition with the Whigs “. 


WHILE the courts of Great Britain and Hannover, the two 
houſes of-parliament, and the whole Britiſh nation, were diſtracted 
with hopes and fears about the ſucceſſion, the Pretender*lived, in 


a tate of anxious obſcurity, in 'Lorrain. Foreigners, [judging 
from the fears of the friends of the houſe: of Hannover, formed 


» Hannover-papers, May 26, 1714. o Journals. 
Hannover- papers, May, 1714. 


 ® Publications of the Times, 


time, aſcribed to his religious principles. But it is now known, 
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3 the paſt, and to maintain for the future his ny % 827 180! 
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no doubt of his ſpeedy reſtoration to the throne. They concluded, 0 
that his ſiſter was heartily in his intereſt : That her ſervants were — 


forming effectual ſchemes for ſecuring his ſucceſſion to the crown, 
The Duke of Lorrain, gained by the ſoftneſs of his manners, 


touched with his misfortunes, or forming hopes upon his future 
proſpects, entered heartily into his cauſe. Perceiving the andif- - 
ference of France, he endeavoured to gain the Imperial court to 


the intereſt of his gueſt. He even directed his envoy at the 
court of Vienna to aſk for him in marriage one of the daugh- 
ters of the Emperor Jofeph. 


diſparity in their age. The arch-dutcheſs was but twelve years 
old; but the Pretender was in his ſix and twentieth year. The 
Emperor recommended his own ſiſter, as a more ſuitable match. 
He, however, prudently obſerved, that the times were too critical 


to come to a determination on this head. But that, when an oc-; 


caſion ſhould offer, he was much diſpoſed to give to the Chevalier 
de St. George ſolid marks of his eſteem and regard. A 


Many zealots in Britain maintained, in the mean time, a cor- 
reſpondence with the Pretender and his ſervants. The miniſtry 
continued to admit his agents into their converſation, to ſerve or 
ruin his cauſe, as might beſt ſuit with their own intereſt. But, 
amidſt inſinuations of attachment, and, perhaps, profeſſions of 
zeal, they were, betrayed into a meaſure, which might convince 
him, that his hopes from their favour were ill · founded. An. lin- 
formation having. been obtained, by the vigilance of the Earl of 
Wharton, againſt ſome Iriſh officers, who inliſted men for the 
Pretender, they were ſejzed by a warrant from the Queen's 


Bench. The people were alarmed. The Whigs added artfully 
The adherents of the miniſtry were terrified. 


to their fears. 
The lord- treaſurer now,, in concert with the Whigs, had wrought 


* Staart- papers, Feb, 22, 1714. 
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ſo much upon the natural timidity of the Duke of Shrewſbury, 


: & Iv 


3 that he joined him in an important meaſure upon the preſent 


occaſion *, The diſcovery made by Wharton having fallen under 
the deliberation of the cabinet-council, it was carried by a ma- 
jority of votes, that a proclamation ſhould be - iſſued againſt the 
Pretender. Shrewſbury deſerted his principles of Jacobitiſm, and 
his political friend Bolingbroke, upon this point. A proclama- 
tion was accordingly iſſued, on the twenty-third of June, pro- 
miſing a reward of five thouſand pounds for apprehending the 
Pretender, whenever he ſhould land or attempt to land in Great 
Britain, The two houſes voted an addreſs of thanks to the 
Queen; and the commons, in their zeal for the Proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion, extended the reward to one hundred thouſand pounds. 


Tn conduct of the Queen, upon the preſent occaſion, ſeemed 
inconſiſtent with her ſuſpected attachment to the intereſt of the 
Pretender. But her fears from the family of Lunenburgh had 
ſuſpended her affection for her own. Her object was to ſooth 


the EleQtor, to agree to her requeſt of keeping the Prince at home. 


She had taken early precautions for this purpoſe. Soon after the 
writ was demanded, ſhe appointed the Lord Paget her ambaſſador 
to the court of Hannover, But his Lordſhip having declined that 
ſervice, ſhe conferred that character on her own coulin, the Earl 
of Clarendon. The Elector, on his part, ordered the Baron de 
Bothmar to repair to London, to ſupply the place of Schutz, who, 
upon being forbid the court, had left the kingdom. Bothmar 
endeavoured to defeat the object of Clarendon's embaſſy, by raiſing 
prejudices againſt that nobleman in the mind of the Elector. He 
informed his court, that Clarendon was a ſelfiſh and preſumptuous 
fool. That, when he was governor of an American province, 


* MSS. 1714. t Hannover-papers, = p 1714. 
u Journals, June 24, 1714. * Hannover-papers, June 16, 1714. 


he 
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he dreſſed himſelf as a woman, the better to repreſent the Queen's © $A P. . 
perſon, That this fool, to uſe Bothmar's words, was appointed 3 
without the treaſurer's knowledge. That Bolingbroke had ac. 
quired the ſuperiority; and that Oxford had made, through 


Kreyenberg the refident, the moſt ſervile advances to Bothmar 
himſelf : & A ſure ſign, ſays he, of his approaching fall 7.” 


DURING theſe tranſactions, the Electreſs Sophia died ſuddenly Death of the 
at Hannover, in the eighty-fourth year of her age. She re- Nia 5 
tained her faculties to the laſt. But there is reaſon to believe, | 
that, had ſhe even ſurvived Queen Anne, ſhe would not mount 
the throne. She was a Princeſs poſſeſſed of great prudence, good 
ſenſe, lively parts, and a conſiderable degree of knowledge, with 
an affability of diſpoſition that rendered her much beloved. 

Though ſhe was the only perſon mentioned by name in the act of 

ſettlement, her great age had prevented her from being the prin- 

eipal object of attention. The Elector, without conſulting her, 

ſeems to have inſtructed his envoys in her name; and the parties 

in Britain, who ſtrove to pay their court to the family of Lunen- 

burgh, had, for ſeveral years, much neglected the Princeſs. Her 
demiſe, as it was not unexpected, was regarded as a common 

occurrence. Scarce any mention is made of that event in the 

papers of the Hannoverian agents in Britain, except where it is 
announced in form to the Queen. Her death, therefore, could 

produce no change on the preſent ſtate of affairs. 


Bur though the Elector was now one ſtep nearer the throne, State of the 
his efforts to ſecure the ſucceſſion were far from keeping pace 
with the ſanguine hopes of his friends. He made no prepara- 
tions for ſending the Electoral Prince to Britain. To gratify the 
Whigs, to put an end to the teaſing entreaties of his ſervants, 
and, perhaps, even to terrify Queen Anne, he had given per- 


Hannover- papers, June 16, 1714. * May 28, O. 8. 
miſſion 
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L—— that he altered his firſt ſentiments on that ſubject, or that he ever 
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Parliament 
*prorogued, 


ſeriouſly deſigned to permit his ſon to depart from his dominions. 
This conduct would have thrown back the Whigs into their for- 
mer deſpondence, had not their hopes of power been, from time 
to time, revived by the difſenſions in the cabinet. The common' 
ſafety of the two candidates for the Queen's favour had hitherto 
preſerved a kind of union in their public counſels. The meaſures 
of the crown, though languidly ſupported, were carried forward 
with a degree of unanimity. The jealouſy of the Tories, except 
in a few queſtions, on which ſome of their leaders joined the 
Whigs, from motives of private intereſt or reſentment, had ce- 
mented them together, in a manner not to be disjoined by the 
ſquabbles between Oxford and Bolingbroke. But as the quarrels 
of theſe men were likely ſoon to accompliſh the fall of the one or 
the other, the Whigs looked forward to the confuſion expected 
from that event. They watched with eagerneſs the cabals of the 
two rivals; and hoped, through the diſſenſions of their political 


enemies, to reſume the reins that had been ſtruck from their 


own hands, 


Tux ſupplies being granted, and the public buſineſs, in ſome 


' meaſure, finiſhed, the Queen came in perſon to the houſe of 


lords, on the ninth of July. In her ſpeech from the throne, ſhe 
made no mention either of the houſe of Hannover, or of the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion. Her fears from the coming of the Electoral 
Prince were diſſipated. But her reſentment was not yet abated. 


She told the two houſes, that her chief concern was to preſerve 
the liberty and the religion of her ſubjects, and to ſecure the pre- 


ſent and future tranquillity of the kingdom. That, to attain 
theſe deſirable ends, her parhament ought to ſhew the ſame regard 
for the juſt prerogatives of the crown, and for the honour of 


government, as ſhe had always expreſſed for the rights of her 


People. 


— 


people ** finiſhed this ſpeech, ſhe ordered the chancellor 
to prorogue the parliament to the tenth of Auguſt. Men, who 
aſcribed to ſome deſign all the meaſures of Anne, 'put various 
conſtructions on a 'prorogation which was not ſo ſuddenly ex- 
pected. "Thoſe; who argued with moſt deciſiveneſs on this ſub- 


Je, attibuted the meaſure to the manifeſt decline in the health 
of the Queen. They affirmed, that a droply; under which ſhe 


laboured, increaſed from day to day: That the miniſtry had their 
reaſons for wiſhing that parliament might not be ſitting at her 
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5 In reaſoning in this aner mankind muſt have ſuppoſed, that 


the miniſtry were united, by the ſame principles and the ſame 
views. Nothing, however, could be more contrary: to truth, 


than this ſuppoſition. The chief ſervants of the crown were 


divided between two irreconcilable rivals; men obſtinately re- 


ſolved on each other's deſtruction. During the fitting of parlia- 


ment, the animoſities between Oxford and Bolingbroke were, in 


ſome degree, reſtrained. by their common fears. Their mutual 


friends eſtabliſhed, from time to time, a temporary recontiliation 
between thoſe rivals for power. But, when the parliament was 
prorogued, they obſerved neither moderation nor common decency 


in their conteſts. The firſt could bear no equal in the Queen's 


favour. The latter was reſolved to yield no longer to a ſuperior. 


They deſcended into altercation, perſonal reflection, and mutual 


accuſation. The lord-treaſurer made no ſcruple to declare, that 
he could produce evidence that Bolingbroke was a determined 
Jacobite. | Bolingbroke, ' on/ his part, openly affirmed, he had 


proofs i in his hands,” that Oxford was in the intereſt of the Pre- 


tender. Though the allegations of neither ſeem to have been well 


| founded, they had both the misfortune to be believed ©. 


« Journals, July 9, 1714+. e Hannover-papers, July 1714. *Ibid. 1714. 
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THrovcH. the difference in their characters, and a perpetual 
ſtruggle for power, had rendered the treaſurer and ſecretary.irre- 
concilable enemies, a late incident in parliament was the obvious 
cauſe of their preſent fury. A few days before the prorogation, 
the lords took under conſideration the trade to Spain and the 
Weſt-Indies, as lately ſettled by the treaty coneluded at Madrid. 
This examination was ſuggeſted by the lord-treaſurer, mow ſe- 
cretly in the antereſt of the Whigs, to procure the fall of Boling- 
broke. The Queen had reſerved for herſelf the fourth part of the 
aſſiento or contract for negroes. This ſhare was privately divided 
into ſixteen parts. Five were deſigned for the lord-treaſurer, - five 
for Bolingbroke, four for Lady Maſham, and two for one Arthur 
Moore, the agent of the junto in this affair. The Earl of Ox- 


crificed an uncertain intereſt for certain revenge. In the courſe 
of the examination, he made himfelf a party aguinſt his aſſociates 
In ſpoil. He joined thoſe lords who inſiſted to hear the Spanith 
merchants againſt the treaty”. He encouraged an addreſs to the 
Queen, requeſting her Majeſty to apply to the uſe of the public ' 
her part of the profits of the aſſienio contract. "Bolingbroke 
m«MQated an anſwer, that gave great offence do the lords. Neither 
he nor the Lady Maſham could forgive the treaſurer for a mea- 
fare, which, in hurting their intereſt, had deeply wounded their 
Tas incident haſtenod the fall of the treaſuter. But it was 
far from being the ſole cauſe of his diſgrace. Though Boling- 
broke had failed in his project of bringing Marlborough into 
office, in the ꝓrecediag winter, he never laſt ſaght of that object. 
During'the whole ſeiſion, he is fail to have held a corteſpondence 


wih the Duke, whoſe only objection to the preſent men and 
meaſures was an irreconcilable averſion to dhe Earl of Oxford. 


Jay 2. © Hennoverpapers, July 244 1 OW That 
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That miniſter, by his ſuggeſting. no difficulties- in any ie. 8 * 
was a ſervant. calculated to pleaſe a weak ſovereign; that was 


always haunted by political fears. He had, therefore, obtained 
a dominion over the Queen, which neither the arts of Boling- 
broke nor the influence of Lady Maſham could remove. The 
demand of the writ, made by the envoy of the houſe of Hanno- 
ver, was one of thaſe few incidents that had raiſed any appearance 
of ſpirit in the mind of Anne. Bolingbroke had 'the- addreſs 
to perſuade her, that this meaſure was privately promoted by the 
Earl of Oxford. His cabals with the Whigs, his vehement pro- 
feſſions ta the Electoral family, his myſterious conduct, which ſhe 
had now, for the firſt time, remarked, confirmed the infinuations 
of Bolingbroke. She, therefore, reſolved to diſmiſs a 3 
whom — gh n in the light of” a friend ®. 


T7: : » _ 


all her prejudiees. He ſuggeſted to her, that to pay any atten- 
tion for the future to the houſe of Hannover, was incompatible 
with her ſervice*. Her reſentment had placed her in the ſcales 
of the Pretender, as far as ſhe was permitted by her own timidity 
and jealouſy. The principal object of Bolingbroke was to per- 


had no objection to his entering into any meaſures, ſhould that 


petuate his influence; that of Marlborough to regain his 
former power. The firſt knew that he could not ſupport him 
ſelf. alone, after the removal of the lord-treaſurer. The latter 
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borough, 


miniſter be removed from the cabinet. The views of both were 


turned to their own intereſt. Should the Queen live and continue 


her favour” for the Pretender, they would probably have paved 


his way to the throne. Should ſhe happen to die, before matters 


were ripe, the Duke had eſtabliſned an intereſt with the family 
of Hannover, that might preſerve” his friend. Though no de- 
ciſive proofs of their intrigues can be now produced, a probable 


N e Hannover-papers, July 20, 1714+ | 
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conjecture may be made. They 44 b8 8, phtegeh b hpbs u 
Pretender, by the means of Sweden. The ambaſſador of that king - 
dom made no ſecret of his expecting REAL aſſiſtance, through the 
means of Bolingbroke, from the Britiſh court; and he openly ex- 


| 1 his wiſhes, on the Pretender were OW yer”. nn 


Their views. 


TRX Duke of Matlbotroughy afared of the projected diferace 
of Oxford, haſtened to Oſtend, to embark. But he was detained 


there for a fortnight by contrary winds. © In this interval of ſuſ- 


penſe, the difficulty which Bolingbroke found in forming the 


thow of a miniſtry, was the cauſe of the delay in the treaſurer's 
fall. His own object was to continue ſecretary of ſtate to com- 
mand all the foreign correſpondence. He was, however, to diſ- 
miſs Bromley, his colleague in office, and to place the ſeals in the 
hands of Sir William Wyndham. The treaſury was to have been 
put in commiſſion. The Earl of Anglefea was to have been at 
the head of the board *, But either ſome of theſe men declined 
the offices allotted for them, by Bolingbroke, or he himſelf be- 
came undeciſrve, through the weight of his own power. He, 


however, reſolved to remove the Earl of Oxford, and to truſt the 


Diſmiſſion ard 


Character 


reſt to fortune. On the twenty-ſeventh of July, when the trea- 
ſurer came to court, he was deprived of his ſtaff. He was, 


however, permitted to fall gently from his high ſtation, being 
fuffered to retain all his other offices '. 


Tur Gender of the Eart of Oxford has been deſcribed in all 
its ſingularities as the incidents aroſe. But the throwing into one 


view its moſt ſtriking features, may give a more complete portrait 


of the man. Ihe talents beſtowed upon him by nature were 


neither extenſive nor obvious; and theſe ſeem to have been little 
improved by education, though he has been called a patron of 
learning and of learned men. His whole progreſs in literature 


+ Hannover- papers, July 31, 1714. . Ibid, July 20: 1 Ibid. 1714. 
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which men intended for public life generally bring from ſchool, 1 


He neither underſtood foreign languages, nor wrote, with any 
degree of elegance, his native tongue. In the diſpoſition of 
his mind he was reſerved, diſtruſtful, and cold. A lover of ſe- 


creſy, to ſuch a degree, that he aſſumed its appearance in mere 


trifles; fond of importance, without any dignity of manner; ſo 
full of profeſſions, that he was always deemed inſincere. In his 
public meaſures he was rather tenacious of his purpoſe, than 
either firm or reſolute in his conduct: yet much more deciſive in 


1714. 


the means of annoying his enemies, than in thoſe calculated * 


gratify his friends. With a facility of temper that could deny no 
requeſt, but with a defect of mind that could beſtow nothing with 
grace, he offended the diſappointed, and even loſt thoſe whom he 
ſerved. The diſpoſal of offices, which gives influence to other 
miniſters,” was a real misfortune to the Earl of Oxford. He often 


promiſed the ſame place to five perſons at once; and * four 
enemies, without making the his friend. 


Bor if the Earl of Oxford was not remarkable for ſtriking 
virtues, he had the good fortune to be free from glaring vices. 
Though undecifive in the great Tine of buſineſs, he was not ſub- 
je& to perfonal fear. Though thoroughly ambitious, he was a 
ſtranger to haughtineſs and pride. Though perſevering in his 
oppoſition to his enemies, he was not in his temper revenge- 


ful; and though he made no ſcruple to tempt the honeſty of 


others, with money, he himſelf cannot be accuſed, with juſtice, 
of the leaſt tincture of avarice. In his public meaſures he can 
never deſerve the character of a great miniſter. There was a 
narrowneſs of ſentiment, a vulgarity of policy, and even a: 


meanneſs in his conduct, that frequently excited the contempt 
of his beſt friends. In his private intrigues for power, in his 
dexterous management of two parties, by whom he was equally 


hated, 


of the Earl of 
Oxford. 
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hated, i in his tempering the fury of the Jacobites, in his a 
the vehemence of the Whigs, in his advancing the intereſts of the 
houſe of Hannover, when moſt diſtzuſted by themſelves and their 
adberents, he ſhewed a conſiderable degree of addreſs and politi- 
cal knowledge. The nation owed. to a defect in Oxford's mind, 
a greater benefit, than they could have derived from a miniſter of 
more ſplendid talents. ' Had he been, poſſeſſed of the pride inſe- 
parable from great parts, his reſentment for the ill uſage, which 
he experienced from the, Whigs and. the agents of the houſe of 
Hannover, might have induced him to defeat the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, and bring about thoſe very evils of which he was unjuſtly 
accuſed. 


IN a country where freedom prevails, 8 talents are fas. 
from being the neareſt, path to the poſſeſſion of power. Their 
prior condition muſt place mankind, in the line of .preferment ; 
otherwiſe their abilities, inſtead of being employed by the ſtate, 
become, through want of uſe, a burden to themſelves. The moſt, 
intelligent ſovereign, at the head of a popular government, is 


extremely circumſcribed in the choice of has ſervants. He muſt 


govern his people through the medium of perſons whom ſome 
accident, independent of themſelves, have fixed in a certain rank 
in the community. But, as the advantages which favour am- 
bition, are enemies to the toil neceſſary for improving and en- 
larging the mind, men frequently come to the management of 

the concerns of a great kingdom, with abilities ſcarce ſuſſieient to 
regulate the affairs of a private family. Hence, and not from a 

want of talents in a nation, proceed the. confined ſyſtems, the vul- 

gar policy, the uniform undeciſiveneſs of public councils. A 

miniſter, inſtead of moving the whole machine 'of government, 

ſuffers himſelf to be carried forward, by its inherent motion; and 

ſhould no accidents happen, the praiſe muſt he given to providence. 

Theſe obſervations may be applied, with a degree of juſtice, to the 

2 Earl 


Qvxen ANNE. bs: 
Earl of "Oxford; who catried into his quiblic conduct, all tie nur- CHA f. 
ume of "his private character. 2 
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THoven the Viſcount Bolingbroke had the addreſs to remove Confuſion in 
the 16rd-treafurer, he was not able to ſetze the reins which he hall de cabinet. 
ſtruck from bis hands. Wild, viſionary, and vehement, in all 
his projects, he had not foreſeen difficulties, or lie was found in- 
capable to ſurmount them, when they came. During three days 5 
of anarchy and confuſion in the cabinet, the minds of men were 

apitated with the viciſſitudes of hopes and fear. The Queen 

herſelf, in a dangerous ſtate of health before, had increaſed the 
violence of her diſtemper, by the agitation of her ſpirits. Hav- 
ing aſſiſted at a council of her ꝓrineipal ſervants, in the night of 
the twenty-ninth of July, the becaine perplexed, beyond meafure, 
at their differences in opinion, and want of deciſion. The uſual 
diſcharge, from an impoſthumation in her leg, was topped. The 

gouty matter, tra auſlating itſelf to the brain, threw her into a 
dozing inſenſibility, in which ſhe expired, at Kenſington, on Aug. 1. 
Sunday the firſt of Auguſt, about ſeven of the clock in the morn- — * 
ing. In a tranſient interval of her lethargy, ſhe delivered the 
treaſurer's ſtaff to the Duke of Shrewſbury, who had been recom- 

mended to that high office by ſuch of the privy council as were 
aſſembled, upon the occaſion, at Kenſington, 


Tuus died Anne Stuart, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Her perfon 
in the fiftieth year of her age and thirteenth of her reign. In — my 
her perſon ſhe was of a middle ſtature, and before ſhe bore chil- 
dren well-made. Her hair was dark, her complexion ſanguine, 
her featyres ſtrong but not irregular, her whole countenance 
more dignified than agreeable. In the accompliſhments of the 
mind, as a woman, ſhe was not deficient, She underſtood muſic: 

She loved painting : She had even ſome taſte for works of genius. 
She was always generous, ſometimes liberal, but never profuſe. 


Like 


ö 
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Cc Hire the reſt of her fumtty, the wear goodd-natured, 10 degree of 
I weakneſs, Indolent in her diſpoſition, timid by nature, devoted 


* to the company of her favourites, eaſily led. She poſſeſſed all 


e virtues of her father, cept political churage. She was ſub- 

Jet to all his weakneſſes except enthuſiaſm in religion. She was 

F 3 of her authority, and ſullenly irreconcilable toward thoſe 

w bo treated either Herſelf or her prerogative with diſreſpect. But, 

n like him alſo, ſhe was much better qualified to diſcharge the duties 

* Private life, than to act the part of a ſovereign. As a friend, 

222 mother, A wife, ſhe deſerved every praiſe. Her conduct, as a 

4 Sgr. eould ſeareely be excuſed by a virtue much ſuperior: to 

40 55 all theſe. Upon the whole, though. her-reign was crowded with 

great events, the, cannot, with any juſtice, be called a great Prin- 

2 Subject to terror, beyond the conſtitutional timidity of her 

ſen, dhe Was altogether incapable of deciſive eouneils; and no- 

thing, but her irrefiſlible popularity could ee 
ei amidſt the ferment of thole diffradted t times. . 
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-ABHORRERS and petitioners, two political par- 
ties, when! and how they commenced, i. 514. 
The former perſecuted by parliament, 329. See 


which the Iriſh and French are 


. 


Agbrim, battle of, in 
i Was“ 
1 a treaty-of peace concluded at, i. 
108. 14 f at g 
 Albeniarle, Dulce of, i. 17. His behaviour in Scot- 
land during the Commonwealth, 21. Commands 
the fleet, 8 2. Is beaten by the Dutch, 85. Suc- 
coured by Prince Rupert, ib. Defeats the Dutch, 
in the battle of four days, 8. Purſues them, and 
inſults their coaſta, ib. His death and character, 
air en e | 167200 ad 
e of, made captain of the guards; i. 


—— Duk 


304. Oppoſes che Duke of Monmouth at Brid- 


rt, 4 | | MAS. 
A, rode, Marquis of, ambaſſador to the States- 
General, i. 495, His character, ib. Betrays his 
maſter to the Prince of Orange, and the latter to 
the French King, 510. | 
Algier, peace with, i. 147. N ub ets 
ns, admiral, commands the fleet, and bom- 
bards Copenhagen, ii. 18. 
Al!yboyne, a puiſne judge at the trial of the biſhops, 


i. 
* battle of, in which the Engliſh and Portu- 
gueze are routed by the French, ii. 367. 
Almenara, battle of, ii. 44. 585 
Alphonſo the Sixth, King of Portugal, i. 61. and 
ſee Portugal, | 45 
Amerial, battle of, i. 62. | | 
Angus, Earl, killed in the battle of Steinleirk, ii. 18. 
nne, Princeſs, the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh comes to 
Evgland to pay bis addreſſes to her, i. 398. 
Married to Prince George of Deamark, 399. Fhes 
from court under the conduct of the Biſhopof Lon · 
don, 531. Joins the Prince of Orange, 532. 
Writes a penitential letter to her father, 682. Is 
_ difgraced and „ of her guards by King 
William, ii. 7» k L 
Kis forgiveneſs, and promiſes to join him when- 
ever he ſhould land in England, ib. On the 
death of her ſiſter ſhe writes a letter of condolence 
40 King William, 75. She is reconciled to him, 
Vor. II. a WIL 
J. 


rites again to her father, aſcs 


x4 
; 


to the office" of lord high admiral. 235, Diſ- 
ſolves the parliament and calls another, 244. 
Makes a progreſs, ib. Settles an eventual penſion 
on the Prince of Denmark, 246. Confers titles, 
252 Huy, Limbourg and Gueldres fall into the 
hands of her general, z72. Her fleet defeated in 
the Welt Indies by the French, 275. Calls her 
- parliament,'276, + Obtains ample ſupplies, 277. 
Is viſited by the King of Spain, 279. Her arms 
are victorious at Blenheim, 296, Diſſolves the 
.. parliament, 329. Calls one, 330. Sends Lord 
_ Halifax with the bill of and the garter for 
the Electoral Prince, to the court of Hannover, 
338. Succeſs of her arms at Ramillies, 342. 
Brabant, Lovain, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Mechlin, 
. Aloſt, Ghent, and Qudenarde, conquered by her 
arms, 343. Succeſs of ber arms in Spain, 346. 
Dnites England and Scotland into one kingdom 
by the name and deſignation of Great Britain, 
360. Calls her parliament, 363. Settles a dif- 
ference between the King of Sweden and the Em- 
ror, 36). Calls the firſt parliament of Great 
ritain, 380. Diſmiſſes Harley, 385 ls threat- 
ened with an invaſion from France 'under the 
Pretender, 388. Diſſolves the parliament, 393. 


Her army defeats the French at Oudenarde, 39;. 


And takes the city of Liſle, 396. Sardinia and Mi- 
norca reduced, 401. Her grief for the death of 
her huſband, 402. Calls a new parliament, 403. 
Extends the laws of treaſon to Scotland, 405. 
Paſſes an ad of grace, 406. Urged by parlia- 
ment to a ſecond. marriage; 408. Rejects the 
propoſals of France for peace, 415. Tournay 
falls into the hands of her general, 421. Her 
arms are victorious at Malplacquet, 422. Mons 
taken, 424. Calls her parliament, 430. Douay, 
Bethune, St. Vincent, and Aire, conquered by her 
arms, 440. Diſmiſſes Sunderland, 45 3. The 
Emperor and the States uſe their offices with 
her, ” vain, for the declining credit of the Whigs, 
9 N 453. 


! 


. " 
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] 458. Diſmiſſes the Whigs, and changes her mi- 
r | — 


455. Calls a new parliament, 488. 
Obtains immenſe ſupplies, 472. Raiſes Harley 
to the peerage; by the double title of Earl of Ox- 
ford and Mortimer, 476, Receives a letter from 
the Pretender, 48 1. Is favourably.diſpoſed to- 


ward him, 482. Is bent on the proſecution of P 
the war, 485. Bouchain taken by her arms, 487. 


A memorial ſent to her from France, 491, Her 
demands, 4902. Sends Strafford to the Hague to 
negociate a peace, 498. Meets her parliament, 
506. Paſſes the bill of occaſional conformity, 
zog. Diſgraces Marlborough, 5 12. Makes a 
majority in the houſe of lords, 526. Prince 
Eugene of — arrives in her court, 327. Is 

| terrified at the deſigns of Prince Eugene and the 
Whigs; 534. Is anxious fot peace, and why, 
547. Her attachment to the eventual ſuccefiion 
of the Pretender, 548. Receives a letter from 
that prince, 550. Her eagerneſs for peace, '55 2. 
Lays the treaty of peace before the parliament, 
554. The auxiliaries refuſe to obey eral, 
561, Dunkirk delivered up to her by the French, 
563, Creates Mr. Secretary St, John Viſeount 
Bolingbroke, 5 ſends him to 2455 8 of — 
to ate a ſeparate peace, Preſſes the 
Ferenc King to agree to terms of peace with the 
States, 570. Her ſecret views with regard to the 
Pretender, 572. Sends Shrewſbury her ambaſſa- 
dor to France, 579. Concludes peace at Utrecht, 
87. Is averſe from the intereſts of the houſe of 
nnover, 593, Her ſpeech to her parhament, 
595. Diffolves it, 613. Her ſtate of mind, 620. 
Sends Mr. Harley to the court of Hannover, 626, 
Aſſembles her parliament, ib. Her ſpeech, 631. 
Refuſes the writ, as a peer of Great Britain, to the 


Electoral Prince of Hannover, 640. And forbids 


the Hannoverian reſident to appear again at her 
court, 641, Her anxiety, 642. Iſſues a procla- 


mation againſt the Pretender, 645. Endeavours to 


ſooth the Elector, 646. Diſmiſſes Oxford, 65 3. 
Her death, 654. And character, 655. | 
Anng/ly, , created Earl of Angleſey, i. 32. 
Appin, Stuart of, joins the Viſcount Dundee in 
Lochaber, i 616. +}; 
Agfetey, Sir Allen, i. 301. N 5 
Argyle, Marquis, comes to London and is com- 
mitted to the Tower, i. 23. 1s condemned and 
executed, 24. FA 
Earl, condemned, i. 36 1. But eſcapes from 
priſon, ib. Engages in a conſpiracy with Mon- 
mouth, Ruſſel, and others, 390. Undertakes an 
' invaſion of Scotland, in concert with the Prince of 
Orange and the Duke of Monmouth, 441. Lands 
in that kingdom, ib. ls defeated, taken, and 
executed, 442. 1 5 
— .-. Duke of, his character, ii. 601, 
Arlington, Lord, in chief power, i. 103. His in- 
trigues in the cabinet, 114. His character, 132, 


""" Kity of an Karl,” by e fame” name "is 


EA member of the cabal; ib. Raiſed to che dig- 
„ 156. Sent 
daſſador - extraordinary to treat with the States 
for 1 165. Is lord chamberlain of the houſe- 
hold, 199. Is ſent to Holland to negociate a 
. 
11 8 » UC r 0 J 
.. York, — 2 „N 
Armſtrong, Captain, engages in Monmouth's con- 
ſpiracy, i. 386. Executed, 42. 
Arran, the Iriſh Earl, lord*deputy of Ireland, i. 416. 
. the Scotch Earl, attends King ſames to Rocheſ- 
ter, i. 546. His motion to invite back the late 
King, 589. le in the inteteſt of the court of 
St, Germains, ii. 33. 1199 0 $2.1 
Arundel of Wardour, Lord, accuſed in the - popiſh. 
plot, i. 259. Is a member of a ſecret popiſn ca- 
inet, 468. Lord-privy ſeal, 480. * 
Abley· Corper, Sir Anthony, created Lord Aſhley, 
1. 32. Made chancellor of the exchequery 103. 
A member of the cabal, 134. — i, 
Is created an earl, 156. See Shaft i 
7 . . "<8! een 9 1 
After, Lord; d 800. 36 106 Tnok Hori been 
Athlone, Earl, accuſedivf poſſeſſiug Himſelf of lriſh 
forfeitures, which ought to have füllen to the 
public, 43 22 
Athlone, fiege of, raiſed, 1669. Taken, 692 4 
Athol, Marquis, i. 587. W149 Hon S96. 
——, Duke, enters into the views of the excluded 
family of Stuart, i. 374. 1 1 „ lee | 
Aubigey, Lord; marries King Charles I to the In- 
fanta of Portugal, i. .... 
Auguſtus, — aided by the Czar, i 256. 
Ar ver gpurrgur, M. de; a Dutchman, made matter of: 
the horſe to King William, i 57. 
Axtel, —, x regieide, condemned, i. 333 > 
dreary, Earl, attends King James to Rocheſter, 
1, 54 4 * 9 ad 1 „e 
| men of, their caſe, il. 316 
Hyliffe, —, enters E144 the Rye-houſei plot, i. 
350. 47199 . 635 „ l. 
Ayres, Captain, his ſuppoſed treachery when the 
Duke of Vork e ſcaped ſhipwreck near the Lemon 
and Org , n gall | 
Ay/cough, admiral, Sir George, taken priſoner by. 
the Dutch, i. 88. 5 91 
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4 mars. 
. af: x N28 olaIddart 12. bebe 
Bag ſhaw, Mr. ſent from Magdalene- college wick a 
- petition. to King James the Second, i. 485. 
Baillie of Jerviſwo6d accuſed in the Rye · houſe plot 
by the Duke of Monmouth, i. 40% His trial, 
- ſentence, and execution, 41 . 


8 4 


Balfour, captain, prevents the Scotiſti dragoons from 


joining the Viſcount Dundee, i. 6166: 22 
| - FHGalmerino, 


a] 


———— Robert, 


x N D E KX. 


— Lord, bit attachment to- the excluded 


family of Start, ii. 38. 
Barely, Sir George, — the 
court of $t. Germaine . in 


England, i, 6 it 
Bar ne; Praiſe God, accuſed ia a oo i494 
Barkfead, a regicide, executed, i. ANT 
Bavaria, EleQor of, his progr reſs, Rovted 


by the allies pt Blenbeim, av Ivy dominions 

fall into the hands of che Emperor, 299. 

Bath, Earl, declares. for the Prince of Orange, i. 
532. His r to the w , St. Ger- 
mains, ii. 25. 1 

Bedford, Earl, engages in Monmouth's conſpiracy, 
387. 

oaks; William, his hi FP 364. > pits oh 
dence in the Popiſh plot, ib. Accuſes the Queen, 

266, His dexterous evidence ink France, 274. 

Bedingfield, Mr. conſeſſor, to the Duke of York, ac- 


| cuſed in the Popiſh plot, i. 249. Feigned letters 


* — — 1 ch Union, ii 

Beba ven, Lo e i. 389 · 

Bellaſir, Lord, necuſed by Otes in the Pooiſh plot, 
1. 259, Member of a Popiſh —— 465. Is 
made firſt lord of the treaſury, 479: 

Bembove, admiral, commands tithe cet in the diſ- 


graceful bade wich the French Cages, ii. 


27. 
” Henry, made c of tte, i. 54. 


Banner, Sir 
. See Lord 
wy conduct with regard to the 
Dutcheſs of Gordon's medal, ii. 30 
Bentinch, M. de, ſent by the Prince of Orange to 
the court of London to negociate for him a mar- 
riage — Princeſs wa i. 225. * — 
Lady Anne with the Prince of — 410. 


Made groom of the ſtole and purſe to Kin 
8 William, 577. hr 0c wi - 
Bergen, affair of, 1. 78. 


Berkley, Lord, lord-heutenant of Ireland, 1. 171, 
2 the fleet and * St. Maloes, 


N Duke, attends James in his fli 
France, i. 547. And to Ireland, 623. D 
the Engliſh and Portugueſe at Almanza, 11. 366. 

* * Mr. attends / ing James to France, i. 


* 


. Biſbops petition King James againſt his declaration 


of indulgence, i. 497. Comminted to the Tower, 
498 ried before the court of king's bench, 


499- Aequitted, geo. 


Blenheim, battle of, ii. 295. Its conſequences, 297. 


Blood, Thomas, his crimes, i. 140. And pardon, 
141. : 

Bohemia, Queen of, in England, i. 14. 

Bolingbroke, Viſcount 1 to the court 
of Verſailles to conclude a ſeparate peace, it. 567. 


Bridgman, Sir Orlando, tor 


His intrigues in concert with Lady Maha, 608. 
Hie intrigues in favour of Marlborough, 622. 
- Hipiatrignes N Oxford, 643. Quarrel with 

Oxford, 650. Concert between him and n 

borough, 51. His views, 652. N 
Bothmar, Baron de, the Han noverian envoy, arrives 

— London, ii. 504. His ſchemes with Marl- 

h and the Whigs, 530, 


— bridge, rout at, i. 296. 
Beuchain, town of, taken 


„ii. 487. 

7, Mareſchal de, taken prifoner by the Eng- 
hh at Namur, ii. 87, 

Begin, battle of, i. 659. 


Boyle, Mr. ſlain in the fr Datch war on 6 bud the 
Duke of Vork's ſhip, i. 75. 


*Bredalbin, Earl, correſponds with the late King, 
33. His engagements with the court of St, bog . 


mains, 308, 


Dc. 5 a regicide, attainted though 


dead, i. 

Brandon, — attends the Duke of Monmouth in 
his diſgrace, i. 303. 8 accuſes him in 
the Popiſh plot, 407. 1 461. 


keeper, i. 103. R 
ſigns, 168. mY * * 


72 Earl, his charge of treaſon agaigſt Clarendon, 


8. Propoſes Far to find a new 
wif for che Kin g 1,115. 
Bromley, a, ic © Gn ſpeaker , of the houſe of 
commons, ii. 468. 
his remarkable behaviour 
board he Dake Doke of Yo 's ſhip in the firſt Ditch 
war, i. 76, 280 which h 15 expelled the houſe of 


Brunfovick Zell Zell, Duke. 1 defeaty. the, French, i. 


— Marries his daughter to the Biſhop of Oſna- 
400. 


Buckinghaws, Villiers Duke of, choſen head of the 


faction in parliament, i. hi His infinuations 

againſt Clarendon, 103. His intrigues againſt the 

Duke of Ormond, 114. His molent ſchemes 

againſt tHe Duke of York, 1 17. His character, 

132. A member of the cabal, ib. Choſen chan - 
cellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, 147, Is 
ſent ambaſſador extraordinary 40 treat with, the 
States for peace, 165. Superſeded. by the Kiog 
in the chancellorſhip-of Cambridge, 199. Sent 
to the Tower for moving in the houſe of lords 
that the parliament was legally diſſolved, by a re- 
ceſs of fifteen months, 217. His oppoſition in 
parliament, 232. His attempt to get into the 
magiſtracy of London, 334. 

, Sheffield, Dube of, bis corepipündence 
with the Elector of Hannover. and with the court 
of St. Germains, ii. 466. Endeavours to lay the 
deſigns of the Whigs and Prince Eugene before 
the] parliament, 534+ But n by Ox- 

| » 5350 


4P 2 | Burnet, 


1 % „ 


Burnet, Doctor, i. 117. 961 NO; 
5 M. de, the Dutch envoy; his intrigues, ii. 


e. admiral, Sir George, engages the French 
tis s ruxging . W394 % % +64 Y 
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Cadal, character of, i. 131, Their coungils,; 135. 
Caermarthen, Marquis, bis attachment to the late 

King, ii. 5. Engages to deliver Hull ta bim as 
ſcon as he ſhould land in 73 * Created 
Duke of Leeds, 6g See LA 

Cadogan, general, his corrupt 1 4. 398. 

Cambridge, Unie erſity af, an attempt to introduee 
Papilts 1 into it, 1. 484. lle: 

C anailles, the Marquis de, the Spaniſh ambaiſaor, 

his violent memorial to the lords of the-regency, 
ii. 167. For whe he is ordered to depart the 
kingdom, 168. 

Caune, Sir Robert, ext 
for declaring * 

25. 

CT colonel, joins the Viſcount ane wk 4 
reinforcement of tioops from. Ireland, i. 618. 
Succeeds him in the command of King James's 

army, 620. 

Capel, Sir Henry, admitted into the privy council, 
i. 284. | Reſigns, 312. 

——_ lord, made lord-deputy of Ireland, ii. 93. 

let, 119. 

Car dannel, Adam, accuſed of peculations with re- 
gard to the army- contracts in Flanders, ii. 512. 
Expelled the honſe of commons, ib. 

Car liſſe. Earl, propoſes to the King to own the le- 
gitimacy of Monmouth, i. 116. Is made firſt lord 
of the treaſury, 1. 219. 

Caftlemain, | arl of, accuſed by Dangerfield of ade- 
ſign 0 aſſaſſinate the King and to murder the Earl 
of Shafteſbyry, i i, 308, Member of a Popiſh ca- 
binet, 465. tent ambaſſador from King James to 
the court of Rome, 466. 


led the ho ple of come commons 
ere was BO opilh: plot, 


don, 4 + 

Catherine, of Portugal, arrives in England, i, 44 
And is married to King Charles the Second, 45+ 
Accuſed by Otes and Bedloe in the Popiſh Plot, 
266. 


Catinat, Mareſchal de, defeats the Duke of Savoy | 


at Stuafarda, i. 674, 


Cavendiſh, Lord, preſents the Duke of York to the 


grand jury of Middleſex as a Popiſh Recuſant, i. 
car Mrs. her connexion with Dangerfeld, i. 


N II. Kir of England, proclaimed at Lon- 
don, i. 1. Eaters that city, ib, His charac- 


2% 


> 2 2 


» Counteſs, her intrigues againſt Claren- 


stet, ig. „Chuſee bia miniſters, 4. » of 


indemnity, G. Confirmg judicial proceedings, 7. 
Gets the 2 
aun ſeveral, . 10. Reſtores 
Diſſolves the pailiament; 44. - Ap- 
a conference of diviies at the $avoy, ig. 
is miniſtry in Scotland, 22. Calls a ent 
— ib. Settles the affairs of Jrel 28. His 


8. 


cCoronstion, 32. Calls new parliament, 37. 


His neceſſities and want of money, ib. Paſſesthe 
corporation · act, 39. And the act of uniformity, 
41. Marries the infonta of Porwgal, 48. + Sells 
Dunkirk to the a 50. le diſturbed by 
- quarrels an his court, 53. To favour.the-Preſby- 
terians he. difoenſes. with the aft of uniformity, 
$5 An addreſs preſented tohim againſt Papi 
To which he gives a moſt gracious anſwer 
6 ib, - Makes-a-pyogreds, 30. Se e par- | 
liament to make war on the States, Gr. Seizes 
Cape Verde and New Vork, Dutch colonies, 70. 
Prepares for war, 22. Borrows money from the 


& city - of London, ib, Aſſemhles his parliament 


73. Declares war againſt the States, ib. HFlis 


fleet nber the Dake of York defeats the Dutch, 


75. Hisunſucceſsſulnegocjationgwith France and 
Spain, 79. ls joined by the Biſhop of Munſter, 
80. bad terms with France and Denmark, 

81. Declares war againſt France, 82. Deſeats 
the Dutch in the battle of four days, 86. His 
acdivity f in extinguiſhing the fire af London, 89. 
Calls his parliament, 9. Lays up the fleet, g2. 
Is inſulted by the Dutch, 94. ..Concludes-a peace 


* S — the States, 96. Pit 


miſſes Clarendon, 100. His new midiſtry, 103. 
Concludes the triple alliance with the States at 
Breda, 10% Induces Spain to accede to the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 108. Makes peace 
between Spain and Portugal, 109. Calls his par- 
liament, 112. His diſſips bod lewd life, 2 
Buckingham propoſes to him to disorce the 
116. Paſſes an act — — 118. | 
Changes his meaſures, 12 1. His ſecret negoci- 
ations with France, 123. Is ſaĩd to have declared 
himſelf of the Catholic faith, ib. Concludes a 
2 with Lewis XIV, 125. Meets his 
iter the Dutcheſs of Orleans at Dover, 126. 
who prevails with him to declare war againſt the 
States, ib. Conditions between him and the 
French King, 127. Calls his parliament, 137. 
Is viſited by the Prince of Orange, Pardons 
Blood, 141. Makes: > with. Algier lgter, 147. 
Breaks with the Du 148. His 1mperious 
. conduct to his miniſters, and particularly to Buck - 
ingham, 149. His neceſſities, 150. Induce him 


to ſhut up the exchequer, 151. Attacks the 


Dutch Smyrna fleet, 154. 


the States, ib. N 
155 - Confers * 


Declares war againſt 
aration of indulgence, 


n ſeveral, 154. Beats 
the 
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me Dutch at Southwold- bay, 160. Reſuſes their 
ambaſſadors a bearing, 166. © Sends ambaſſadors 


w Holland to propoſe terms f tb, -- Makes 
N 168. Aſſembles bi parliament, 173. 
Kecalle hin declaration of 'indelgeace, 175. 1s 


urged by Shaſteſbury to own the — 
- — For 178. Which be abſolutely refuſes, 
ib. Aſſembles his parli 185. Diſmiſſes 
Sbdaſteſbury, 189. Makes wich the Dutch, 
194. Meditates in vain & peace between France 
and che States, 197. Changes his miniſtry, 299. 
Gains the city, 200. Receives its freedom, 28. 
His iations with the Prince of Orange to 
make peace with France, 204, Enforces the laws 
againſt non -conſormiſts, 202. Calls his parlia- 
ment, 203. Enten into a new ſecret treaty with 
France, 2086. Reprimands the commons io ſevere 
terms for” encroaching . on bis prerogatives, 220. 
Adjourns chem, ib. His views, 224. Receives 
the Prince of Orange with affection and eſteem, 
225. Aud gives * 3 the — 
Mary, in marriage, i es, in concert wi 
the Prince, the plan of a [general peace, 226. 
Requires the French King in two days either to 
. accept or reject it, 227. His duplicity, 228. 
Concludes a treaty with Spain and the States, 229. 
Calls his parlament, ib. Is importuned by them 
io declare war agaioſt the French, 234. Enters 
into à monepreaty, with France, 237, Con- 
cludes a general peace at Nimeguen, 240. En- 
deavours in vain, and 1 8 the my of 
Nimeguen, 242. -+ Cauſe bis eager or 
War, 243. ls diſtreſſed by his ſubjects, 248. Is 
intormed by Kirby of the Popiſn plot, 248. 
Which he diſbelieves, 249. Calls his parliament, 
258. Diſſolves it, 277, Adviſes the Duke of 
ork in vain to conform to the eſtabliſhed religion, 
ib. Ordets him to retire abroad, 258. Diſavows 
the legitimacy of Monmouth, ib. Makes ineffec- 
tual propoſals for a new treaty to the French 
- King; 279 Calls a new parliament, ib. Re- 
je cte che r of the houſe of commons, 280. 
Pardbns Dauby, 282. Chuſes a new privy- 
council; 283. Paſſes the habeat corpus act, 288. 
Diſſolves the parliament, 290. Sends Monmouth 
to quaſh the inſurrection in Scotland, 296. Com- 
pliments him at his return with the title of High- 
neſs, 297. Falls ſick, 300. Diſgraces Mon- 
mouth, and arders him to quit the kingdom, 302. 
+ Refuſes to admit him into bis preſence, 304. 
Aſſembles a nes parliament, 312. Encourages 
x the Whi „ 3152 4 320. Permits the 
ace of Vork i go to Scotland, 322. Diſſolves 
the pärliament, 338. Permits the Duke of York 
to negociate a ſecret treaty with France, 341. 
Calls à parliament to meet at Oxford, 344. Diſ- 
ſolves ãt, 347-- To vindicate his conduct he iſſues 
.- declaration, 351, ' Which produces addreſſes 


* 


A conſpiracy ſormed againſt his life, 385. 
is — 5 ” Con 


from all quarters, 352, Reprimands the iy, 
N. Sends Mr. Hyde to Scotland to intreat 
. Duke of Vork to conform, 362. Enters into 
new treaty with' Lewis XIV, - 364. Ts r 
with a joint remonſtrance from Spain and the 
States to cloſe with his parliament, 365. Is viſited 
by the Prince of Orange, 366. His conference 
with him, ib, Paſſive obedience of his ſubjects, 
370. By irregular means he poſſeſſes himſelf of the 
- City, 376. Iſſues the writ of u warrants, 382. 
Which 
by an accident, 391. ſpirators 
ſeized and puniſhed, 393. Marties his niece, the 
Lady Anne, to Prince George of Denmark, 399. 
Iſſues a declaration concerning the Rye-houſe 
| 400. Appoints the city magiſtrates, 401. 
ardons Monmouth upon his confeſhon, 407. 
Bat having retracted he forbids him the court, {4 
Raiſes the Duke of York to the office of lord high- 


- admiral, 412. Makes changes and promotions, 
414. His fituation at home and abroad, 418. 


His death, 420. And behaviour in bis laſt mo- 
ments, 421. His character, 423. 
Charles II. King of Spain, ii. 125. See Spain. 
Charleroi talen by the French, ii. 43. | 
Charnock, "»——=," his concern in 'a conſpiracy 
againſt the life of King William, ii. 106. Con- 
demned and executed, 110.. 
hurchill, John, a: domeſtiek of the Duke of Vork, 
_- attends him from Bruſſels to London, i. 301. His 
meſſage to the King, 340. One ff the few 
whom the Duke took along with him when he 
eſcaped ſhipwreck near the Lemon and Ore, 375. 
Created a Lord, and ſent by King James to the 
French court do announce the death of his brother, 
431. Offers his ſervice to the Prince of Orange, 
484. His ſuppoſed deſign to ſeize King James 
and to him to the Prince, 530. Joins 
the Prince of Orange, ivd. 


larendon, Earl, abets the Portugal, match, i. 30. 


Briſtol's charge of treaſon againſt him, 58. His 
character, 98. His credit declines, 99. And 
why, ib. Reſigus the ſeals, 100. Is attacked 
by the commous, 101. -Impeached, 102. Re- 

tires abroad, ib. ls baniſhed by act of parlia- 
ment, ib, - watt vs 


Orange, i. 484. e 
Clifford, Sir Thomas, his character, i. 132. One 
of the cabal, ib. Cieated a lord, 156. Lord- 
treaſurer, 169. Reſigus all his employments, 
9 . nn | 
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Cochran, Sir John, an agent of the court of St. 


. Sir James, his concern in Monmouth'? 
conſpiracy, i, 390. © 


Cote, 


„ Erl, offers” bis ſervice io the Prince of © 


Cole, , committed to the Tower, for a ſpeech 
dee, Me. accuſed. by Otes ti the popith plot, 
Coleman, Mr, accu 7 in the popiſh plot, i. 
9 Is ſeized, 13. His letters, 252. 
condemned, and executed, 267. 
College, ——, tried and condemned, i. 358. 
Comprehenfion, ſcheme of, i. 145. 
Cond, Prince of, defeats the Prince of Orange at Se- 


neff, i. 198. 

Convention of eſtates, aſſembled by the Prince of 
Orange, i. 556, Vote an addreſs of thanks to 
him, 558. The grand refolve, 568. Debates in 

| the hodke of lords, 561, A letter from King James 
rejected, 563. ' Conference between the houſes, 
665. They declare the Prince and Princeſs of 
. King and Queen, 566. Their declaration 

of rights, 568. — into a parliament, 571. 

Cooke, a regicide, tried and condemned, i. 12, 

——, Sir Thomas, governor of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, makes a diſcavery to parliament of corrupt 
practices, ii. 81, 

Copenhagen, city of, bombarded by the combined 
fleets of England, Holland, and Sweden, ii. 185. 
 Cornbury, Lord, the firſt who joined the Prince of 

Orange, i. 527. | 

Corniſh, ——, choſen ſheriff of Middleſex, i. 319. 
Tried and executed, 455. His blood rettored by 
act of parliament, 63. 

Corporation, act of, 1. 39. 

Corporations refign their charters, i. 383. 

Courtney, Sir William, enters into Monmouth's con- 
ſpiracy, i. 388. 3 

Coventry, Sir William, in office, i. 103. Diſmiſſed, 

416 | 

— Sir John, an affault on his perſon, i. 142. 

„Sir Henry, ſent ambaſſador to Sweden, i. 

150. Is ſecretary of ſtate, 169. | 

— att, i. 143. 

. Crawford, governor, undertakes to deliver the fart of 

Sheerneſs to the late King, ii. 52, 


oe 


D. | P 


Danby, Earl of, lord high-treaſurer, i. 200. Abetts 
the Popiſh plot, 257. His letters to e 
269, Is impeached, 270. His defence, 272. Par- 

doned, 282. Admitted to bail, 411. Offers his 
ſervice to the Prince of Orange, 484. Sends an 
invitation to him, 506. Declares for that Prince, 
532. Favours the right of the Princeſs of Oran 
to the thione, 555» With Halifax, Shrewſbury, 
and ſome others, he is called to a converſation 
with the Prince, 55%. See Caermarthen. = | 

Dangerficld, » his hiſtory and plot, i. 307. 
Fined and pilloried, 432. 

Dartmouth, Lord, commands the fleet, i. 524. Is 
prevented by centrary winds from fighting the 
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g 


Dutch, 5255 "Offers hls ferien ip che late King, 
1 . | 1 


D' Avazx, Count, preſents a threatening memorial to 
the States, in the flame of the French King, i, 
511. Attends King James to Ireland, 601. His 
conduct toward that 6as. | 
Davis, Mrs. a favourite of Chailes IL i. 142. 
Delamere, Lord, engages with „Monmouth, Ruſlel, 
and others in a conſpiracy, i. 389. Is acquitted 
on pardoned, 8 22 arms for the Prince 
Orange, $32, t with others by him, to 
A e 3 | 
Delawal, Admiral; Sir Ralph, commands the red 
ſquadron ia the battle of ſa Hogue, ii. 13. One 
of the commiſſioners of the admiralty, 37. Com- 
mands the fleet, 46, Favours the views of the late 
King, 50. Is diſmiſſed, 6g, / "2/08 
Denmark, Prince George of, marries the Lady Anne, 
daughter of the Duke of York, i. 399. Deſerts 
King James, and joing the Prince of Orange, 531. 
Is lord-high-admiral of d, ii. 238. Aa 


T eventual penſion ſettled on him by his wife, now 


_ 2 246. His death, 402. And cha- 
racter, ib. | i | 
„Frederick III. King of, his treacherous 
behaviour in the affair of Bergen, i. 78. Enters 
into a treaty with the King of England, and with 
the Dutch, 79. Adheres to his engagements with 
the latter in the war again England, $1. Enters 
Sweden with. an army, 209, But is defeated at 
Lunden, and forced to retire, ib. Chriſtian V. 
King of, 399. Dies, ii. 168. and is ſucceeded by 
his ſon, Frederick IV. ib. Who is forced into a 
- treaty with Sweden, 185. Hs. defeated by the 
Sener. 446. 12 3 we 6 "a 
De Ruyter, a Dutch admiral, takes all the Engliſh 
acquiſitions except Cape Corſe on the coalt of 
Guinea, i. 71. Commands the Dutch fleet, 83. 
Fights Albemarle, 84. Beats him, ib. . Surpriſes 
the Duke of York, 158. Eugages him at Soath- 
wold- Bay, ib. And is defeated, x60, Engages 
Prince Rupert, 182. Retires, before him, 183. 
Killed in battle with the French before Meſſina, 


209. | 
Derry, ſiege of, i. 631. Raiſed, 634. {1 


. 


DEA, Mary, a princeſs of Modena, married to th 
Duke of York, i. 186. 

D Eftries, a French admiral, i. 186. 

Dewonſhire, Earl, offers his ſervice to the Prince of 

| Orange, i. 484. Sends an invitation to the Prince 
to came to England, 506. Declares for him, 532. 
Is ſuppoſed to favour the excluded family, ii. 4. 

„Duke, his engagements with the court of 

St. Germains, ii + | 


» Datcheſs, an agent for the late King, ii, 


98. | 

De Mit, penſionary, the States place | diflatorial 
power in his hands, i 71. His cloſe engagements 
: g 1 with 
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wich tub Prench Ring, 79. Lewis XIV. join bim 

in the war againſt England, 81, Gains Denmark 
by a'fubſidy, ib: Gees aboard the Dutch fleet, 8 3. 
Oppoſes in vain the Printe of Orange election ta 
"the RadrbolderiMip, 164. 


— 


— i. — Is robted 
Ty their auxiliaries, ib; Takes 
up arms gail Queen-regentc of Spain, 222, 
Is declared prime miniſter of — kingdom, ib. 
Douglary Sir Joſephy drowned near the Lemon and 
Ore, on dis way wich che Dukes of York to Scot · 


Dover; conference at, i. 126; oh ww ante 
. Lotd, a member of the Popift eabiitt, 4. 


Is ſent from Ireland by King lumen, 2 


the French court, 633. 
Downing, Sir George, ambaſſador to the States- ge- 
neral, his vigilance in ſeizing Okey and Barkſtead, 
| two regicides, 46. 
Dugdale, a new evidence in the Po pic plot, i. 288, 
Dunuet, Viſcoum, attends Kin 14 Nile; to Rocheſter, 
i. 546, His ſpirited coun 
 'Secedes from * conveition” of Scotland, 592. 
Lesves Edinburgh at the head of fifty horſe, ib. 
Goes to Inverneſs, 675. Settles a- difference be- 
teen that town and Macdonald of Keppoch, ib. 
Retires to Lochaber, id. Where he holds a gene- 
ral rendezvous of the chiefs of clans, 616. Many 
| 8 id. Takes the caſtle of Ruthven, ib. 
| Goes again to Lechaber, 017. Marches" againſt F 
| the enemy, 618. Meets them at Rinrory, ib. De- 
feats Mackay, 619. His death and character, 620. 


N Earl, Joins the” Viſcount Dundee, i. 


Denti+4,. old te de French, z. 50. Delivered up co 
the Engliſh, ii. 563. 

Dumbarton, 1 ancends King Jones to Rocheſter, | 
i. 546. | a 
Drumere, root as 1, 599. ad T C* {7 | ” 


B. 


be : Jiidin-company, their corrupt ene detected, 
17 80. Ke company eſtabliſhed by act of par- 
— 146. . wo 0 

Peel ical commiſſion, court of, i. 47%. They 
2 —_ London, .472. And Dr, Sharp, 
Pb. They eprive Dr. Hoogh, and ſuſpend the 

_— * 2 Magdalen college, 486. 

of, Rafhvof his 9 to the excluded fa- 

5 i ji. 308, Promiſes them his ſervice, 374. 
e, Lord Howard of, is * i. 369. En- 


to that Prince, ib. 


es in Monmouth conſpiracy, 489: iu ſeiniede 

5 Is evidence againſt Ruſſel, 494. Ageiaſi 
Sidney, 403. And againſt Hampden, 410. 

Eſer, Earl, lord-lieatenant of Ireland, i. 156. 0 
made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 284. 


ſigut, 310. But joins not the oppoſition, hey 


Retires from the council, 339. Engages with 


Monmouth, Ruſſel, and others, in a conſpiracy, 


397. Is ſeized, 393. Dies by his own hand = 


be Tower, 398. 
Eugene,” Prince of Savoy, is defeated by the French, 
. 45. Obtains a victory over the Turks at Zenta, 
636. "Defeats the French at Carpi, 210. Aud at 
.*Chiara, 211. His ſucceſs at Turin, 344. 


ſiege to Toulon, in vain,” 470, T akes Liſle, he, 39% 2 


Is one of the arbiters of Europe, 410. ä 
racer, 525. At the neee the —* he 

comes to England, 5 27. ol ogy wr, dons — 
with Martboroogh,.'5 n 


531. His — Kerpen; ib. 
with the Whigs, Departs, 54. 


| Evertjon, a Dutch Aa ſlain, i. 84. 0 
„another, commands the Puck feet, i. 669, | 


Exchequer, ſhut, i. 151. 
Exclu/ion, bill of, i. 286. 
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F. * 


Falmouth, Rail, killed-6it board che bote of York's 


hi dE firſt Dutch war, 1. "IS 
PN tart Sir Richard, ambaſſador to Sp Spain, 1. 7 
Farmer, Mt. recommended by mandate to the Gel. 


dentſhip of the college of St. Mary Magdalen, Ox- 


ford, i. 5 7 ' Rejected, ib. 
Fauconbery, e they: 1. 


284. Carries a letter from Not ofy te 2 Kiog. 
304. Which he refuſes to "open, ib; 
Ferwick, Sir Joho, his caſe, ji! 121. in 1 attainted 
and executed, 122 
Ferguſon, „eaters with Ruſſel and offer into a 
conſpiracy, 89. Attends the Earl of Shafteſ(-- 
bury eee id. Flies, 393. Attends Mon- 
mouth in hie ex ion againſt England, * Is 
taken, but di 
comes an agent for the court lof St. Getmains, ii. 
„ Intreats — *. to mvade England, 5 2. 
iſcovers the Scotiſh plot, 286. 
erg, Franciſco; an evidence in i the Popiſh plot, 1. 
320. 
Feverſbam, Earl, ſent ammbeſl dor to the French nm 
to require Lewis XIV. in the ſpace of two days, 


either to accept or refuſe terms of peace, i. 227. 


Commands the Bugliſh army, 446. Defeats Mon- 
mouth at Sedgmoor, 447. His cruelties to the 
infurgents, 4 l Carries a letter from King James 
to the Prince of Orange, 542; Who'commits him 
Wan 543. 


Fifthe 


without puntſhment, ib. Be- 


1 
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Fifth mo nnen, their inſurrection, i. 17. 
Finch, Sir Heneage, lord- high · chancellor of England, 

1. 189 | 
Fiber, Captain, diſcqvers a conſpiracy againſt the 
life of King William, ii. 1797. | 
Fitz-harris, his hiſtory, i. 341. His libel, 342. Its 

effects on the Duke of York, 343. Is condemned 
and executed, 355. 


Fletcher, Andrew, of Salton, a Scotſman attends 


. Monmouthin hisexpedition againit England, i. 445. 
Leaves his camp, and ths His character and 
hiſtory, ii. 267. the Union, 355. 
Fleurus, battle of, in which the Duteh and Spaniards 
are defeated by the French, i. 673. i 
Foley, Mir. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
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Fourbin, M. de, à French admiral, carries the Pre- 

tender to the coaſt of Scotland, ii. 388. But re 

. - Fuſes to land him there, 389. And returns to 

| Dunkirk, ib. ns $54) ne 160 1 

France, Lewis XIV. King of, forwards a marriage 
between Charles II. King of En „ and a 
daughter of the King of Portugal, i. 31. Buys 
Dunkirk from the Engliſh for 400,000 pounds, 
50. Falls on the dominijons of the Duke of Lor- 
rain, 63. Evades an alliance with the King of 
England, 80. Joins the Dutch in the war againſt 
that kingdom, 81. Concludes a treaty with Charles 
II. 96. His character, 105. His haughtineſs to 


other powers, 106. Concludes a treaty of peace 


at Aix-la-Chapelle, 108. Enters into ſecret ne- 
gociations with the King of England, 123. Sends 
the Natcheſs of Orleans to that kingdom to induce 
her brother to make war on the States, 125. 
Conditions of the treaty between the French King 
and Charles II. 127. Invades and conquers the 
dominions of the Duke of Lorrain, 137. Declares 
war 


that of, England, 156, Progreſs of his armies 
into the territories of the States, 161. Reduces 
three vinces, 162. Recals them, ib. His 


fleet avoids to aid their allies the Engliſh, 182. 
Takes Maeſtricht, 183. Succeſs of his arms in 
Germany and Flanders, 198. An unſucceſsful 
campaign, 206. Enters into a ne ſecret treaty 
with the King of England, 208. His fleet defeats 
the Dutch and ſuccours Meſſina, 289. Offers 
terms of peace to Spain and the States, 214. 
Takes Valenciennes, Cambray, and St. Omer, 
218. And defeats the Prince of Orange at Caſſel, 


ib. His negociations for peace, ay 6 State of 
his finances, ib. Is required by King of 


England, in the ſpace of two days, to accept or 
Tiefuſe terms of peace, 227. His dexterous evaſion, 
ib. His armies take 
Eaters. into a money-treaty with Charles the 
Second, 239. Concludes a ſeparate peace with 
the States, at Nimeguen, 240. Refuſes to pay to 
the King of England the ſubſidy ſtipulated for his 
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_ defeated and Namur taken, 


inſt the Dutch, 154. Joins his fleet o 


hent and Ypres, 237. 


- neutrality, 243. Declines. to enter into another 
- treaty with that Prince, 279. Negociations re- 
 newed for that pur paſe through the Duke of Vork, 
A new peg is concluded, 364. His en- 
croach ments on the Spwniſh monarchy, ib. Refuſes 
chis conſent. to the principality of the houſe of 
Orange, 408. Demands Aloſt from the Spaniards, 
417. Blockades Luxembourg, ib. It is ceded to 

- him, 418. Makes peace with Spain at Ratiſbon, 
ib. Revokes the edict of Nantz, 461. Offers his 
 aſliſtance to King James againſt the Prince of O- 
range, 509. Preſents by. his ambaſſador a;threat- 
ening memorial to the States againſt the. intended 
expedition of the Prince of Orange, 5 10. Receives 
ames II. into his dominions, 547. Furviſhes that 
rince with an army, and tranſports him to Ite- 
land, 600. At war with England, 605. Defeats 
her fleet, 607. Takes Mentz, 640. His projects 
in favour of King James, 662. ats the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch fleets, 670. Defeats the con fede- 
rates at Fleurus, 67 3. Succeſs of his arms in Ger- 


many, 674. Takes Mons, 684. Liſteos to a 


ject of an invaſion of Eogland under the late Kin 
ii. 8. His preparations for that purpoſe, 9. His 

fleet is defeated by the Engliſh and Dutch off 
La H 12. Commands in perſon his army. 
16. Takes Namur, 17. Returns to Verſailles, 
tb, His army defeats the Engliſh, under King 


William, at Steinkirk, 18. And again at Lan- 


den, 42. 'Takes Charleroi, 43. His army is 
165 He furniſhes 

ames with the means to invade England, 106. 

e exhauſted ſtate of his kiagdom, 113. His 
intrigues and deſire of peace, 114. Gains the 
Duke of Savoy, 117. Concludes a peace with 


England and the Empire at Riſwick, 136. His 


negociations in Spaio, 149. Propoſes a. partition 
treaty to the King of England, 150. Concludes 
it. 156. another, 183. Accepts the 
will of the King of Spain in favour of the Duke 
of Anjou, 191. His army is defeated by Prince 
Eugene at Carpi, 210, And at Chiara, 211. Ex- 
hauſte d ſtate of his dominions,. 21. He declares 
the ſon of the late exiled King James II. King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 215. At war with Eng- 
land and the Dutch, 234. A favourable cam- 
paign, 273. His army is deſeated by the confe- 
derates at Blenheim, 296. But ſucceſsſul in Italy, 
299. Defeated at Ramillies, 342. And at Turin, 
344. He offers terms of peace, 362. Which are 
rejected, ib. His diſtreſs, 305. ktis army under 


the Duke of Berwick defeats ibe Eogliſh and Por- 


fGigns of the allies at Toulon, 371. Threa ens to 
invade England, 388-, Sends a fleet wich the Pre- 
tender * the coaſi of Age ib, rer re- 
turns without effect, 389. His army takes Ghent, 
Antwerp, and . 394% But . deſeated at 
Oudenarde, 395, He offers peace, 409. But ip 
| A. vain, 
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vain, 412, His melancholy tuation, ib. Offers 
extraordinary terms, 414. Which are 
the allies, 416. Refuſes to aid = + =gpon 418. 
His army is defeated” at Malp! 
Mons taken by the allies, r "Takes t land of 


St. Thomas and Fort St. John, 427. He makes 


-- overtures" for peace, 428. Offers inaries, 
43% © Dovayy Bethune; St. Vineent, and Aire, 
Joſt to the allies, ' 
Villa-vicioſa, 441. His condition and views, 488. 
His memorial to-the court of En » 491, Sends 


Menager privately to London, 493. Death of the 


princes of, 543. His arguments concerning here- 
ditary right, 545. Refuſes to deliver = Dunkirk, 
56s. A n the Queen 

of of England, $03: Aud a ſuſpenſion of arms is de- 
* feats the ales he Denain, $64. His 
progres, 565. 


* Frajer; ptain use his character, A. 28t. His 

hiſtory and crimes, 282. Is pardoned, ib. Flies 
to France, 283. Returns, and engages himſelf 
with Queenlberry, 284. His conduGt. in Scotland, 
ib. Goes again to — 2 Is thrown into 

the . 5 His plot di by Fergu- 
ſon, ib. L 
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| Earl, commands the Engliſh army 


wh 


in Por- 


tuga 
the French at Almanza, 366. 
Gaunt, Mrs. her trial, i. 455. 


Gaultier, Abbe, French py in London; a, 491. 
ava, a jeſuit, accuſed in the Popich plot, i. 25 f. 
Germany, Leopold, Emperor of, joins —— Dutch 

-agannit France, * 197 At JETS France, 
418, Oppoſes the peace of Riſwick; ii. 24. And 
hy, 128. Je ut peace with the Porte, 164. His 
_ reſentment againſt France, 193. 
_ of, in conjunction with the Allies, obtains a vic- 


tory over the French at Blenheim, 295. By Which 


the dominions of the elector of Bavaria fall into 
bis hands, ib. Defeats the French at Turin, 344. 
Dies 384. Charles III. King of Spain, is choſen 
' "Emperor of, 487. Is encouraged dy the Whigs in 
England to continue the war, 612. 
Geriaydenbirg) Freie conferences for peace at, ii. 
4 8. 
my ne the Evplih; ii. 299. 
| Ginehle, Baron de, a'Dntchman, left . golmes in 
' - the command of the army in Ireland, i. 668, 
Takes de, 692 Defvury che Triſh wAghrim, 
3. ei 
e, Earl; incellow of Beides i. 22. 
lenco, Macdonald of, r bony Dundee, 
12 "Nx FF 3:4 1 
— maſſacte 051 1 thereon, 
4} A LE 4 


Vor. II. 


rejetted by 
4 And 


4407 His army defeats them at 


| / with ſuoceſo, ii. 346. Is totally defeated by 


Joſeph, emperor 


Glengary, Macdonald of, joins Dundee, 616. 
Ghoucefter, Henry, Duke of, i. 14. His character, 


ib. 
» William, Duke of, his death, ii, 189. 
+ Godfrey, Sir Edmund-Bury, his extraordinary death, i. 
3. Strikes a general panic into the nation, 254. 
His body is expoſed to public view, ib. And [ou 
ried with a melancholy ſolemnity, 255, Reflec- 
tions, ib. 
by Sidney, is gained to the views of the 
Prince of Orange, i. 311. Made ſecretary of ſtate, 
413, Firſt commiſfioner of the treaſury, ib. And 
© ſoon! after created a baron, by the ſame name, ib. 
Sent by King James to treat with the Prince of 
Orange, 533. ' Offers his ſervice to the late King, 
680. One of his friends, ii. 5, His interview 
with Lloyd, the” agent of the court of St. Ger- 
mains, 63. © Informs james of the deſign upon 
: Breſt, 67. Is accuſed by Sir John Fenwick of 
correſponding with the excluded King, 121. Is 
made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 194. Sup- 
| Planted in his office, 219. Is lord-high-treaſurer 
of England, 232, His correſpondence with the 
late King, 233. His intrigues with the court of 
St. Germains, 303. Is intimidated, and joins the 
Whigs, 320. His ſecret conduct, 339. 1s ſuſ- 
pected of a deſign to break the union; 377, An 
oppoſition formed againſt him, 379. His intrigues 
in favour of the Pretender, 417. His imprudenc 
conduct, 440. His credit declines, 452. Is diſ- 
miſſed, 455. His attachment to the excluded fa- 
| wily 461. And ſuppoſed 228. in favour of 
trigues with Prince Eugene and the Whigs, 532. 
- Goodendugh, — an inferior member of Mon- 
mouth's conſpiracy, i. 390. 9 
Gordon, Duke, governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
i. 589. Declared à traitor, 5 90. Surrenders the 
caſtle upon honourabſe terms, 61 5. Favours the 
views of the Pretender, and — bim his ſer- 
vices; it, 374. | ms a 
—., Dutcheſs of, 


e e of Advo- 

cates with a aye the 5 $05. 

- Gourwille; M. de, i. 108. 

Gruftun, Duke of, joins the Prince: of, Orange, i. 

30. 1 

Ora of Claverhouſe, his y againſt the co · 

-  venanters, i. 295. See Dundee. 

Graudvat,” ———, the pretended. aſſaſſin in_a conſpi- 
racy againſt who life of King William III. executed, 
i, 18. 

Gas ae betrug the nated Ingles of England 

and Scotland take that name; ii. | 

*Greemoille, Sir Richard, bis acculaon.of Sir Edward 
Hyde, i, 101. ap. 

Green-ribbon-club, a faQtious iam, beaded by the 
Earl of Shafteſbuty,-i. 308. Their project of burn- 
ing the Tope and the 8 remwkable ſo- 
lemnity, ib. . ; 
4Q Greg, 
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——, tried, condemned, and e ed for 
ener the ac f Brain be Fred, 


Il, ISW od! 2142919 


88. 
Gregory, Serjeant, i. 1 
Grenville, Colonel, 0g zes is Join 105 late King 


whenever he ſhould lah 7 ngland, ii, 52. 
Grey, Lord, preſents the Duk e 15 ork to the grand 
jury of Middleſex,” as a Popiſh recuſant, i i 317. 
Engages in Monmouth's N 387. 1 $ 1. ake en, 
393. But eſcapes, from engers, ih. At- 
tends Monmouth in bis ade. gainf | 
land, 445. His  cowar e Is, 


rd} 
upon a full diſcovery, of 0 e plot, par- 


doned, 
Guildford, od, his ſentiments; concerning. the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, li. 62 1 
1 Meg js,expedivon 
is 


Guiſeard, Marquis de, a s Fra 
to the coaſt of France, f ii. 474. 
Betrays the Engliſh Mint y - the court 2 17 
475. Is apprehended, 20 d brough t before the 
council, 476. Stabs tbe e Harle 


ib. 
Wounded by St. Joho, ib, H ., He gies, ſoon e . 


Newgate, ib. 
Cuthrie, a violent Scotiſh preacher, executed, i i. 23. 
Guy, — . ſecretary of 165 1.5 b Mo the 
Tower for receiving a bribe . 
Gwin, VIrs. miſtceſs b Charles It i. Tas,” * 


Gavynne, Sir e his ert ii. 3301 


þ fie 
avg e LOIN 


Habeas corpus ab, ' paſſed, i. 287. Its nature, and 
how ene ceſſary, 288. 

Hales, Sir Edward, his caſe, i. 467. f = brought 
about, and for what 8 by the King, ib. 
Decided in his favour, 458. He. attends King 
James in his flight, 538. 

Halifax, Lord, a privy-counſellor, i. 156. Is am- 
baſſador-extraordinary to treat with tne States for 
peace, 165, One of the council of thirty, 284. 
Is made an earl, 310. Retires from the council, 
ib. His ſpeech againſt the excluſion bill, 326. His 


expedient, 327. A marquis, and preſident of the 


council, 428, Is ſent by King James to treat with 
the Prince of Orange, 533. Is ſent by the Prince 
to defire King James to retire from I.ondon, 544. 
Favours the Prince's views on the throne, 554. 
Is choſen ſpeaker of the upper aſſembly of the con- 
vention, 556. Is called to à converſation with the 
Prince o 9 564. 

—, Lot, ii. 194. 1s impeached, 204. His 
intrigues and ſchemes 8 Prince Eugene, 531. 
Wiites in the name of his party, the Whigs, io the to the 
Elector of Hannover, 468. © 

Hamilton, Duke, his oppoſition t to the adminiſtration 
of Lauderdale, i, 212. "Repairs to London, to lay 
the grievances of his Scotiſh ſubjects be fore the 
King, ib. by choſen preſident of the convention 


in r Is commiſſioner to a patiement 


there, 6 
— — Duke of, proteſte againſt, bo ie 
ting of en parliament, ii. 237. His cha- 


r and ac biſtory; ef him, 256. Hu inſtrut- 
1 — the court of St. Germaine ib! His 
: _— in ——— 


His intrigues with 
the exiled family, 308. ** the, union with 
eloquence and ſpirit, 35 3. His patent, u 4 peer 


. of. Great Britain, the Jords, 511. Is 
killed. i in a., quel, N 1920 2190.0 di * | 2"; ft 
, Lord Baſil, comes to Landon to addreſs. 


- , the, in Behalf. of the Scotiſh nnn ii. 


282. refuſed admittance, e t 2928 90.7 
Hay —,. engages in Monmouth's:conſpirac * 
389. 1s ſeized, 393. Fined, 4tOo. And — 
* 5 461. His — remitted, / ib. Is made 

chancellor of the exchequer, 65 $8126 di at d 
Hannover, Duke of, e af Euꝑland in the 
. againſt France, ii. 16. Is acknowledged Elector 
of, 441. Declines the 4 —— the Imperial 
12 on the Upper Rhine, ib. The Queen' and 
her miniſters profeſs, great zeal and attach ment to 
biw and his family, 467. He oppoſes the peace, 
409. Is alarmed at the Scotiſn medal, 506. His 


Projects, 572. His jealouſy of the — and her 


miniſtry, 15 Becomes indifferent about the ſuc- 
Fabr. 5 55 The Whigs demand money in vain 
from him, 610, Deſpondence of his ſervants, 625. 
Refules * gratify the Whigs, 633. A writ as a 
. of great Britain, for the — demanded, 
640. The EleQor's demande, 642. 11 

—— Sophia, Dutcheſs of, named by: the Lids 
in the ſucceſſion to the erown; of | England, i. 610. 
Electreſa of, ii. a0. The ee nen her 
and the heirs of her body, ib. 

Harcourt, Sir Simon, reſigns his office efinnejocy- 
rel ii. 386 Is made lord extra appt 
465. Deſigus of the Whigs n —_— 333. 
His inttigues, 643. *. 

Harley, Robert, choſen —— che bouſe of he 
mons, ii. 195. Is made ſecretary of ſtate; 

His influence with the Queen, 379. Oppoſes E 
dolphin, ib. His inuigues in concert with Mrs. 
Maſham, 384. Reſigus, 386. His intrigues, 429. 
His ſchemes ſor power, 449. Is made chancellor 
of the exchequer, 453. Makes ſervile 9 
of attachment to, the eledotal family, 467. 
ſlabbed by the Marquis de Goiſcard, 176 25 
Earl of Oxford and lord ttesſuret, ih. Soe Oxford. 


Hedges, — Charles, made ſeeretary of ſtate, id 194. 
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Heinſius. penſionary, one. of een Europe, 
ii. 410. 53810 


nie, Priel, comene England, ig ke 
turns to France, ... 


Herbert, Admiral. goes 1 Holloadin adh gain a the 
Prince of Orange in his expedition to England, 
i. Judy 


2 N D E X. 


2 ——— fleet againſt "Fritkce, 


Herwy, „Lady, a chanQe# of her by the Duke: of York, 
1 116. cet nh Gels 01900 bf . 10 
_ Hewwie; Sir George, his death. bed conſeſſ i o. 
l. Colonel;4i,> A + on gd | 
blic'sf, at oinies with Engla nd; 1. 70. 
„ Andowhy, ib. They ſend" Van Gough 15 
—— to the court of London, 71 Nome a dic- 
F tatorial power in the hands of 4 Penffoniary de 
Wit, ib. Their fleet under De Ruyter; be 
acquiſmions of England, on the coaft of "Guinea, 
without oppoſition, ib. At ſea under Opdam, 74. 
| Engage the Engliſh fleet, and are defeated, 7 
Their conſternation, 77. 'Frarce and 1 
. Their fleet, under De Ruyter, 
with De Wit himſelf on board, en the Eng- 
liſh in the battle of four days, 83. Defeated, 85. 
They burn the -Engliſh fleet at Chatham, and in- 
fſult the cbaſt, 94. Conclude the triple alliance 
with Eogland at Breda, 107%. Their Smyrna fleet 
- a:tacked' by the — es They are at war 
with England and 


battle enſues at'Southwold-bay, ib. In which they 
ate defeated, 159. Three of their provinces re- 
duced by the French, 162. Their unprepared con- 
dition, ib. Raiſe the Prince of Orange to the ſtadt- 
bolderſhip, 165. Send deputies toEngland to treat 
about a peace, ib. A congreſs is held for that pur- 
poſe at Utrecht, 166. They reject the propoſals 
of England and France, ib. The Penſionary De 
Wit and his brother are barbaroully murdered by 
2 mob at the Hague, 167; The war by ſea de- 
ciſive on no 8 182. By land, favourable for 
the States, 183. An ineffectual congreſs for the 
reſſoration peace held at Cologne, 184. A 


peace with England, 194. Charles Il. mediates a 


peace in vain between them and the French King, 
197. They are joined by Spain and the Empire, ib. 
By land in ſome meafure ſucceſsful, 206. Defeated 
ar ſea by the French, and De Rayter killed, 209. 
Their bad ſucceſs by land, 2 10. Their negocia- 
tions ſor peace, 223. A treaty wich England con- 
. cluded, 229. They make à ſeparate treaty with 
France at Nimeguen, 240. Their army, notwith- 
- Randing, under the Prince of Orange, fall, but with 
no ſucceſs, upon the French at St. Dennis, 242. 
3 Send a memorial to the King of England, requeſt- 
ing bim 10 prorogue is parliament, 338. Join 
with Spain in a remonſtranee to 1 II. againſt 
. diſſolution of bis parliament, The depu- 


ties of Amſterdam at variance 18 the Prince of 


Orange, 409. Inſolence of the States to the King 
of England, 49, Prepare for war, 508. They 
furniſh the Prince of Orange with a fleet and troops 
to invade En and, 523. Their fleet defeated by 


JA , 7% 


| Hullin, Denzil, Es a ts 3. 8 7% Sent ambaſ- 


Their fleet under 
De Raoyter, — the he Du Lr Vork, 158. A 


their army at Fleurus, 673. 


er e 
age, 683. They en- 


4" France, ib. ores 
. #56. The Queen 


10 * Wimam III. 
; I cobference of eigen 
= to proſecute the war 
- t the firſt partition tre 
| of Bngland engages by ſeiter to ſupport New in in 
| the” wer agaly ME (239... Hoſtilities com- 


mented, 244. . e 5 Landau 
ſtom che Fresch, a 5 6 ey: 1 


ladet to Pack, ; 
Ho 11 Duck den fleet io Gpe Verde, 
1 154. 
Hoke, "Soto ett 2 5 the Fiench ing ho Sor and 


ü. 3520 Hi Ne 
Horn. e Weſtha 125 appointed 


r the 
faculty of advocates "ol mbu: * to 
Dutcheſs pt Gordon for her medal: i ii, 80 


e bh perm in he Ryc-houſ 


! | 
ame, Eutl, favours the vj 8587 the court of St. 
1 68, "la avd conhned, ib. 


OE 


Germa 
thi ; Cotond, his valour in the battle of Amexial, 


neige Earl, preſents the Duke of York for a 
Popiſh este 317... Is ſuſpedled to favour 


the views of Ki ames, 1i, I. Is ſent to the 
Tower, ib. 98 45 wy 4 


Hurſt, Major, an inferlor member” o Monmouth's 
conſpiracy, i. 4 
ence with the Elector 


Hutton, Doctor, 
of Hannover, i. $67. 

Hyde, Sir Edward, made. lord-high-chancellor of 
England, i. 4. His character, ib. Is created 
Lord Hindon, 18. And ſoon after Earl of Cla- 
rendon, See Clarenden. 

m— Lawrevce, lord-rreafurer, 1 $1. Is 
gained to the views of the Prince of Orange, 313. 
Is ſent by the King to Scotland, to intreat the Duke 
of York to confory, 362. Sce hun. 


1. 


James II. King of England, ſpcceeds to the throne, i. 
425. S'ate of public opinions on that event, 226. 
Iſſues a FR declaration, ib. Levies the cuſ- 

. toms and exciſe. without the authority of parlia- 
ment, which hd been granted only for his bro- 
ther's life, 428. Makes changes and promotions, 
ib. His generous ſpeech to Halifax, ib. His 

- prudent government at home, 430. Goes pub- 
lickly to maſs with his Queen, ib. , peturages 
converts to the Roman faith, ib. =o. engage- 

ments with France, a * * 
Calls a parliament, 4 Hi 

tains his brother's N for bo own 2 4 
Is invaded by Monmouth, 443. Rejects the prof- 
fered ſervices of the Prince Orang e againſt "that 


; nobleman, ib. - Suppreſſes .. {be inſur- 
4Q2 reQtions, 


30 8 
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rections, 447; Receives a letter from him, 448. 
Admits him into his preſence, 449. Cauſes him 


to be executed, 450. Suffers acts of injuſtice and 


cruelty to be committed, 452, His great power, 
456. Meets his parliament, ib. His imprudent 
ſpeech to them, 457. Diſpenſes with the teſts, 
ib, His imperious anſwer to an addreſs of the 
commons, 459. Diſpleaſed - with their proceed- 
ings, he prorogues them, 460. Pardons ſome cri- 
minals, 461. His kindneſs to refugees, 462, 
His views with regard to the Romiſh-religion, ib. 
Forms a ſecret Popiſh cabinet, 465. Sends, an 
ambaſſador to the Pope, ib. Who was coldly re- 
ceived, 466, ,Cloſets ſome members and judges, 


ib. To try the diſpenſing power of the erown he 


brings a feigned action againſt Sir Edward Hales, 
468, Which power is recognized by the judges, 
469. He publickly favours Papiſis, 470. Ad- 


mits four lords of that perſuaſion into the privy , 


council, ib. Eſtabliſhes a court of Eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion, 471. Orders the biſhop of London 
to ſuſpend Dr, Sharpe, ib, Which that prelate 
refuſes, and is himſelf ſuſpended, 472, Forms 
a camp on Hownſlow-heath, ib. His impru- 


dence, 473. Diſmiſſes Rocheſter, ib. Places the 


government of Ireland in the hands of Papiſts, 
475. Promotes that ſect in England, 479. Grants 
a general toleration in Scotland, 480. And in 
England, 482. His attempt to introduce Papiſts 
into the univerſity of Cambridge, 484. And 
Oxford, 485, Diſſolves his parliament, 486, 
Gives a public audience to the Pope's nuncio, 
487.. Diſmiſſes the Duke of Somerſet for re- 
fuſing to aſſiſt at that ceremony, ib. Makes a 
progreſs, 483, Courts the diſſenters, ib, Dines 
with che city, 489. His Queen declared with 
child, 491. He is inſulted by the States, 495. 
Renews his declaration of indulgence, 496. ts 


petitioned by the biſhops on that ſubject, 497. 


Commits them to the Tower, 498. His Queen 
bears him a ſon, 499. His projets, 502. ls 
unpopular, 503. His political views, 504. His 


ſecurity, 5cg. Refuſes the aſſiſtance of France 
againſt the Prince of Orange, 510. His impru- 


dence, ib, His counſels are betrayed by Sunder- 
land, 512. Is convinced of the Dutch invaſion, 
ib, Prepares for war, 513. Endeavours to gain 
the people, 514. Reſtores the charter of the city 
of London, 515. Is adviſed by the biſhops, 516. 
Retracts his meaſures, 5 17. Proves in a council 
extraordinary the birth of his ſon, 519, Diſ- 
graces Sunderland, ib. His fleet is detained in 


their ports by contrary winds, 524. He is in- 
vaded by the Prince of Orange, 525. His pre- 


parations, 526. Is petitioned by ſeveral peers, 
28, Joins his army, 5 29. Makes a ſpirited 


; peech to the general officers, ib. Many deſert 


3 


him, 530. Is taken ill with a bleeding at Nie- 
noſe, ib. Returns to London, 531. Is generally 
deſerted, ib. His daughter, the Princeſs of Den- 
mark, flies to the Prince of Orange, ib. His 


diſtreſsful ſituation, 532. Takes the advice of 


his peers, 533. Sends a deputation to the Prince 


of Orange, ib. Sends away the Queen and the 


Prince of Wales, 534. His diflreſs, 535. Flies, 


| 538. Is ſeized at Feverſham, 539. And brought 


ack to London, 542. Sends a letter to the 
Prince of Orange requeſting him to come to 
London, ib. Retires under a Dutch guard -to- 
Rocheſter, 545. Is requeſted, in vain, to te- 
main in England, 546. Eſcapes to France, 
847. Sends a letter to the convention, 5 50. 
Which is rejected, 563. His letter to the con- 
vention in Scotland received and read, 590. 
Arrives in Ireland, 600. His tranſactions at 


Dublin, 602. Wretched ſtate of his army, 603. 
Calls a pariiament at Dublin, 626. Debaſes the 


coin, 630. Beſte Derry, 631. Offended 
at the 8 order A Roſen, he fiGartbes Lord 
Dover to the court of France to ſolicit his return, 
033. Raiſes the ſiege of Derry, 634. His diſ- 
treſs, 636. Offers battle in vain, 638. Fights 


King William at the Boyne, 659 Is defeated, 
. 660. Flies again to France, 662. Enters into a 


correſpondence with Marlborough and Godolphin, 
680. Receives a letter from the Princeſs of Den- 


mark, 682, Sends Mr. Ord with inſtructions, to 


his adherents in Britain, 688, His intrigues with 
the Whigs, ii. 4. Gains many friends both in 
England and Scotland, 5. His affairs wear a 


. favourable aſpect, 7. His project of an invaſion, 


ib. Arrives at La Hogue, 10. Returns to St. 
Germains, 15. Where ia his abſence his Queen 
had born him a daughter, ib. Is accuſed in a 
conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate King William, 18. His 
intrigues, 35. Offers terms to the Engliſh, 36. 
His declaration, 38. Whigs, Tories, clergy, 
and army, favour his views, 52. Many perſons 


of rank correſpond with him, 60. ls informed 
+ by Marlborough of the deſign upon Breſt, 67. 
His teflections on the death of his daughter Queen 


Mary, 75. His inaQtivity, 91. His party in 
England increafes, 95. His fituation compared 
with that of William, 97. Prepares to invade that 
kingdom, 105. But he is undeceived with regard 
to the ſtate of his affairs, 109, His projects are 


broken, ib. Returns in a diſconſolate ſtate of 


mind to St. Germains, 110. Rejects an offer of 
the crown of Poland, 128. His ſecret views, 129. 
Refuſes his conſent to let his ſon ſucceed King 


William, 133. His inaQtivity, 189. His death, 


ai, 7 | 


Teffries, Sir George, recorder of London, i. 329. 


Is made chief juſtice of the king's bench, 402. 
| | $2 We Hig 


2 ” 
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His barbarous cruelties, 453. Is made lord-high- admiralty, ii. 37. Commands the fleet, 46. Favours + 

chancellor, 454+ Adviſes the King to proſecute the views of the court of St. Germains, 30. le 

the biſhops, 497. FR Uo UT BEET ET ĩ ĩ oe 
Fer/ey, Karl, ambaſſador at the court of Verſailles, MKilkcranky, battle of, i. 619. 

ii. 150, Made ſecretery of ſtate, 171. King. „condemned and executed for conſpiring 
Jobaſton, Archibald, condemned and executed at againſt the life of King William,” 4i: 110. 

arr 1. 64. Kirk, Colonel, his cruelties after Monmouth's rebel- 


Fngoldſoy,' Colonel, a regicide, pardoned, i, 6. lion, i. 452, Is ſent with ſuccours to relieve - 
Indemnity, general, granted in England, i, 35. | Derry, 63. : 4 3 
Indulgence, declaration of, i. 155. Renewed in Kirby, —, his connexion with Tong and Otes, . 

Scotland, 480, And England, 482. the authors of the Popiſn plot, i. 247. Informs 


Treland, kingdom of, its ſtate under the common- the King of that impoſture, 248. 
wealth, i. 28. Its condition at the Reſtoration, ——, Captain, executed at Plymouth for cowardice, 
26. Affairs of, ſettled, 28. The chief govern- li, 275: 3 
ment of, placed in the hands of the Dake of Or- Knight, Sir Jobn, his remarkable motion in the houſe - - 
mond, 65. His aſſiduity and attention in reſtorin of commons, ii. 67. | 
. that nation to tranquillity, ib. A bill which 0 * 
paſſed the Barn parliament for reſtraining the | | 
importation. of Iriſh cattle occaſions a ferment, TINS » > 
111. Ormond removed, and Lord Roberts ap- r f 
2 in his room, 117. Earl of Eſſex lord- La Baftides —— ſent ambaſſudor extraordinary 
ieutenant, 156. Affairs of, 213. Ormond re- from France to confirm Chatles II. in his reſolution 
ſtored to the government of, 297. Affairs of, to marry the Infanta of Portugal, i. 312 
ib. Ormond's adminiſtration, 416. Earl of La Chaiſe, Father, the French King's conſeſſor, i. . 
Rocheſter ſacceeds Ormond, ib, Arms taken 252. 24932 
from Proteſtants there, 463. Earl of Claren= La Hogue, ſea-fight at, ii. 13. In which the French 
don raiſed to the gorerament 'of, 464. Catho- are defeated by the Engliſh, ib. 
lics placed in chief power there, 475.. Claren- LZambert, Colonel, a regicide, tried and condemned, 
don removed, 476; + The Earl of Tyrconnel i. 48. ur 
lord-deputy, ib Affairs of, 594. Strangely —— „a ſeaman, his active behaviour in ſeizing - 
negleted by William III. 597. The Proteſtants Venner and his aſſociates, i. 18. 
tbere take arms, 598. Routed at Drumore, 509. ——. —, at whoſe houſe Otes and Tong. 
King James arrives there, 600. A parliawent formed the Popiſh plot, i. 2438. | 
called, 626. Their injuſtice and viclence, 628. CLanraſhire plot, ii. 77. 
The coin of, debaſed, 630, Military tranſactions Landen, baitle of, it. 24. EE 
there, 687. Battle of the Boyne, 660. King Landau, fortreſs of, taken by the French, ii. 271. - 
2. ſeaves that kingdom, 661. Cork and Langhorne, —, a lawyer, accuſed" in the Popiſh: 
ingſale taken by the Earl of Marlborough, 689. plot, i. 259. Tried, condemned, and executed, 
Terrible miſeties of, 690. A pacification, 696. 287. «cms 2 apt att 
Earl Wha ton lord-lieutenant of, ii. 457. Affairs Lacan, Admiral, Sir John, leſt by the Earl of 
of, 615, The Duke of Shrewſbury chief gover- Sandwich to command the fleet before Algier, 
nor, 616. | | i. 36, Fights the Dutch, 759, Dies of his 
elandy Father, accuſed by Otes in the Popiſſi plot, wounds, 76, , 
i. 25 1. I» ſcized, ib» | Lauderdale, Earl of, made ſecretary of ſtate for Scot- - 
| land, i. 22. One of the cabal, 135. His cha- 
racter, ib. Raiſed to a Dukedom in Scotland, 150. 


* 


K. His adminiſtration there, 212. Oppoſed by Duke 
> os 6 ä | Hamilton, ib. Dies, 380. | 
Kent; petition of, to parliament, ii. 206. _ Leake, Admiral, reduces Sardinia and Minorca, ji. 

Keppoch,, Macdonald of, joins the Viſcount Dundee, 408. | 
1. Fa os £51 ii 2 Leeds, Duke, ii. 68. Impeached, 81. Reſigns, 
Keys, -,.condemned and executed for being 171. His correſpondence with the EleQor of 


concerned in a conſpiracy - againſt the life of King Hannover, 467. n 
William, i. 110. S E i / Legg, Captain, engages the Dutch fleet, i. 183. 
Kidd, Captain, his piracies in the Eaſt Indies, ii. LZewis XIV. King of France, i. 31, See France. 
176. 51 18˙ 155 . Lillingten, Admiral, commands the fleet in the ex- 
Kieling, a ſalter, an inferior member of Monmouth's pedition againſt Hiſpaniola, ii. 89. 
contpiracy, i. 390. Makes a diſcovery, 392. | Limerick, foruels of, beſieged in vaing1. 666, 
Killegrew, Admiral, one of the commillioners of the 4 
1 Linde, 


8 E L 
Lindſey, Earl, his engagements with the court of 


Ste Iain 
itchfield, Earl of, attends King 


„ len 0) bis get di eien 
es to Rocheſter, 


i. 546. His engagements With the Court. of St. 


Getmains, ii. 54% 910190 19119] id lad. rot 
Littleton, Sir, Thomas, made treaſurer, of the navy, 


I. 114. Choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 


S- „ or VIX ziwod Ad ins. I en 

Lid, Captain, an agent of ale. court-of St. Ger- 

maine, ſent, with: a e/from his adherents in 
England to King James at La Hoge, ii. 1. 


Returns to England 61, „His intetvie with 


Marlbotongh. ib. Ruſſel, 62. Shrewſbury, ib. 
Go dolphin, 63. And Sunderland, 64. Ar © 
Lochiel. Cameron of, joins the Viſcount Dundee, 
i. 616. Submits to the new government, 687. 
London, city of, a plagoe there, i. 81. Fire of, 89. 
King Chatles II. receives its freedom, 205. He 

reprimands the citizens, 353. And by irregular 
means poſſeſſes himſelf of it, 376. Due warranto 
iſſued againſt it, 384 Charter af, ſurrendered, 
383. Violence of parties tbere, 384. The King 
appoints the magiſtrates, 401. Its charter te- 
ſtored, 515. General confuſion in, 5 39. A 


council of peers there, 5 40. The magiſtrates ſend 


an addreſs; to the Prince of Orange, 5441. 
—, Bi of, ſuſpended for refuſing to ſuſpend 
Dr. Sharpe, i. 472. Invites the Prince of Orange 
in a hoſtile manner to England, 506. Attends the 
Princeſs of Demark in her flight, 533. 
Lopping, another name for murder, i. 3999. 
Lorrain, Duke of, his dominions invaded and con- 
uered by Lewis XIV. i. 137. Takes refuge in 
e city of „ ib. Charles V. Duke of, 
222. Commands the Imperial and Saxon troops, 
640. Takes Mentz, ib. 

Lou deſfein, a faction in Holland known by that 
name, i. 162. Dejected by the power and influ- 
ence of the Prince of Orange, 408. 

Lowwois, M. de, i. 165. 601. 


Lowat, Lady-dowager of, - raviſhed by Captain 
Fraſer, ii. 282. £L 1 : | 
Lowther, Sit John, firſt commiſſioner of che treaſury, 


-. k: Geo ei to ii „87g. 
Lancia Lords: one of thoſe who invited the Prince 
. of Orange to Kagland, i. 50. 

Lunt, —, bis information of the Lancaſtüre plot, 


ii. 76. | 41 } 
Luxembourg, Duke of, i, 168. Is: ſurpriſed but not 
worſted by the Prince of Orange at St. Dennis, 


241. 87 10 N © : 
Lyſte, Mrs. ber trial, ij. 46 3. Her blood reſtored by 
act of parliament, 613. 


Macartney, General, murder the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, ii. $77» | 


Malaga, a fight at, ii. 300. noe N 


" 


Mackay, General, marches in queſt of Dundee to la- 


: overrieſs;>GagoinMiets hind tr Rm TV 618. Is; 
defeated far} Killicaoky, Gag..." filled in“ che 
bnttlé of Steinkirk thi, of 8229517 517 Na 578 
Mackay; Jobn, ateralni Mr. Priot tt Oanterbury, on 
his teturn from France, Ji. 4 is * 1511 
Maclean. Sir Alexander, i. 61 A abr noi; 
Macclesfield, Earl of, engages in Moamopth's conſpi- 
Tracy. i. 387. Joins | „done t k | 3 
C college;1 affair of, i. 485. . And proceed- 
inge thereon, 489. The fellows of, veprived, 
490. Reſtored to their rights and franchi(es, 5 1. 


8 * = £7 by * 
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* Biſhop, i. 6 3+: ++ ids | 
Malplacquet, battle of, ii. 44. 
Mancini, Hortenſia, according to King James II. the 
moſt beautiful woman in the world; i. 30. 
Mancheſter, Earl, made ſecretary of ſtate, i. 219. 
Marlborough, Earl, commands the Engliſh troops in 
Holland, i. 640. His ' correſpondence * with the 
late King, 680. Takes Cork and Kingſale, 689. 
Enters into a communication with the court of K. 
Germains, ii. 5. Is diſmiſſed from bis employ- 
ments, 7. Is excepted” from pardon in James's 
rojected declaration, 9. Sent to the Tower, 11. 
His intrigues, 61. Betrays the — upon Breſt 
to the late Ki inted governor to 


«s £1 . 


| King, 67. Is appoin 
the Duke of Glouceſter, 151. His correſpondence 
with King James, 23 3. Commands, with uncom- 
mon- ſucceſs, the allied army in Flanders, 240. 
The commons refuſe to perpetuate to his family a 
penſion of five thoaſand pounds a year, granted by 
the for his own life, *. His intrigues 
with court of St. Germains, 247, Is created 
a duke, ib. A marriage propoſed” between his 
daughter and the pretended Prince of Wales, 255. 
Commands the army io Flanders, 272. Fakes | 
ſucceſſively Bonn, Huy, Limbourg, and Gueldres, 
ib, Marches into Germany, and takes Donawert, 
294. Defeats che French and *Bavarians at Blen- 
heim, 296. His ſecret negociations with the Pre- 
tender, 303. The Whigs, to gafm bim to their 
party, propoſe a marriage between his daughter 
and the Electoral Prince of Hannover, ib. Arrives 
in England, 314. Is well recewed and rewarded 
by the Queen, ib. And congratulated by both 
houſes of parliament, ib. His intrigdes with the 
excluded family, 915. In his political conduct he 
favours the Whigs, ib. Takes the command of 
the allied army, 32 1. Is. raiſed to the dignity 
of Prince of Mindelheim, by the Emperor, 4 10 
_ Defeats totally the French at Ramillies, 342. 
Takes Louvain, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Meckiio, f. | 
Ghent, 343. And ſbon 'after Oſlende, 'Dender- 
monde, and Ath, ib. Is ſent by Qneen Anne into 
Saxony, to ſettle a difference between the Emperor 
and the King of Sweden, 369. His profeſſions to 
the Pretender, 378. His tucceſs at Oudenarde, 
3956. His corrupt practices, 398. His conduct 
2 with. 


=p 19 
40 General, Web animadvertcd on 
115 commons, 407. - Is ſent ambaſſador extra- 
r 
Fe ib. Favours 
the Pretender, 416. Adviſes that Prince to . 
from France, 47. Takes Tournay, 421. 
feats the French at Malplacquet, and takes Mons, 
424. Takes Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire, 440. 
His obſtinacy and imprudence with the. 
450. Declines, in his influence, 481. And: be- 
comes in ſome meaſure unpopular, ib. The Em- 
peror and the States interpoſe i 
offices in his favour, 483. Offers his ſervices to 
1 ib. 
exiled Queen, 454. Accuſes Harley to the Elector 
of Hannover of Jacobitiſm, 457 . credit de- 
choke, 552, Takes Bouchain, 487. Offers again 
his ſervices to the Pretender, go 3. 
e Harley, go. 1s accoſed by Sir Solomon 
edina of various peculations, 6 12. Is diſgraced, 
and why, ib. His character, and reflections there- 
on, 515—5 20. His ſchemes in concert with Both- 
mar,.529. And with Prince Eugene, 532. His 
intrigues with the Dutch, 560. Quits the king- 
dom, and retires to Antwerp, 579. Is a ſpy on 
2 Pretender, 385. Hi, connexion with Bolin 
.broke,. 619. His correſpondence: with the Pre- 
eser, 523. Oſſers money in loan to the Elector 
of Hannover, 625. Concert between him and 2 
ki ngbroke, N Their views, 652. | 
Masa Earl of, his connexion with the court of 
42 ere hi, 308. e es * ſervices to 
t ng 
Marybal,. a ;accuſed-by Otes i in the Popiſh plot, 
i. Mat 0 % ſeized. ib, [;-Acquitted, 290. 
2 ke Dao of the Dale of Modena, 
1 Duke of he wo i. 186. Is haves 
to uber? 75 ſon, 


brought ie bed of a da 
Kg. Wrtes a leiter to th 


454. 81 : 1 
Mery,.. 


Dake of. Marborong 
ob, 5665 LA AI 685. Her g. 
niſtratign in the abſence of her e 688. 
death and charade, il 73. 


gt wo 


en, i 


ts. a ſavoutite of Gen Anne, f ii. 384. 
Her intrigues in concert with Har ey, ib. Her 
Na Ca with | Menuager, concerning the Pre- 
tender, 548. Her i intrigues, in concert with Bo. 


Maſpan, M 


lingbroke, bo8g ee 
Maumont, NM. de, A Frenchman, engages ue hin 
near Derry. i. N Is „ib. 
Mazariz, Cardinals i. 186. 
Mead, Mrs, a penny 1 a e. plot, i. i, 407 
Meal-1uh Plate Nan 
M.diad, Sir 80 ſomon, 8 *. — Beke of Marlbo- 


rough ad Mr. ee ſome, unwarrantable 


Mee 
Melfort, Earl, his letter before the lords, ii. 798. 


in vain their good 
Receives à letter from the 


His. intrigues 


. exile, to his adherents in 


Auel, ii. 577. 


<4 
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with regard to contraſt or the army in 
— ii. 14. 
. Datth ceginser, bt ders, ii. 39. 


9 Dad 


Metvin; Lord, his concern in Monmouth's t 
racy, 1. 90. Ion ad d q £9108 47h 

Manager, Mr. ſent by Lewis XIV. to the court of 
London, to negociate a'peaces ii. 4903. His con- 


verſation wN Mrs.” Maſham concerning the Pre- 
ans 9012 Ot | >Ughg it 


parliament, i. 22. One of thoſe wiom the Duke 
of York took along wich him - when be eſenped 


| ſhipwreck near the Lemon and Ore; 35g. Is made 


ſecretary of ſtate, 414. Attends _— to 
Rocheſter, 5 46. And cen hit in vaia to ſtay 
in England, ide Is ſent/ dy that Prifiee; iu his 
and, it % Re- 
turns to France with prbpofals for his reſtoration, 
7. Urges the French court in vain*46 ifvade 


Britain, | 96. Endeavours'toperſuade Lewis XIV. 
of che praticability of an inſurreclĩon in Tn, 
376. 1 Hoigoag 1612024 


Minorca, inand of, "reduced by the'Rnptiſh, 1. 450 400. 
Mitchell, —, a Scotiſnh fanatic; executed, i. 293. 
Mohun, Lord, killed by che duale ets r a 


14 20: 


£3371 val 8 1 3G 40 


N 2. Cronni- Mader of 
horſe to King Charles 'H. 


rakes iy whe wok . 
Raĩſed Ny Dignity” of a che title of 
Albemarle; 10. See ae 


Mont, General 


* Dad nr 


Monmouth, Duke of, is ſent ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary to treat wih the States ſor peace, 3} 166. His 
character, 179, Is choſen ehanceler of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, 1 199% le mide commander 
in chief, 234. His hopes of being declared Prince 
of Wales, ib. Is declared illegitimate, 2) 8. ts 
ſent by the King to quell ny inſurrection of the 

covenanters in Scotland, Roots the infot- 
gents at Bothwell-bridge,: * Bat uſes them 
with mildneſs and humanity, ib. Returns to eourt, 
and is complimented by the King with the title of 
Highneſs, ib. Is dig ace, ſtript of his office d 

eneral, and ordered to depart the Kingdom 
eturus, 303. Is refuſed admittande tb the pg 
304. Retires to the Hague; 305. Aud enters into 
the ſchemes and views of the Prince of Orange, 
ib. Who makes uſe of him, 346.” Returns, and 
makes a progreſs, 318. Makes another, 378. Is 
apprehended, and brought to London, 379. Enters 
with Ruſſel and others into à conſpiraey againſt the 
King, 386. Flies, 393. Suirenders Himtelf, 406. 
His confeſſion, ib. Is pardoned, 407. Retracts, 
aud is fon bid the court, ib. In concert with the 
Prince of Orange and the Earl of Argyle, he un. 
dertakes an invaſion of Britain, 4 Sails from 
the Texel, 443. Lands in Lagiand;! 444. His 
„ Is attainted by act of pailiament, 
ib. 


tender, s N 
— declared commiſſioner to the Seotiſh 


—— 


- 
— 
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wb. Ie victorious at Bridport, 446. Aſſumes the 
title of King, ib. Is in diſtreſs, 446, Ie deſeated, 
447. Aad taken, ih. Weiten a feet to the King, 
admitted into his preſence, 449. Re- 


dcuted, 480. W 7. | 
| Mons, town of, taken by the French, i. 684. 
Montague, Admiral, created Earl of Sandwich, i. 
- 1 


o. 

—— . Mr. ambaſſador at the French court, i. 
149. His correſpondence with Danby laid before 
the parliament, 270. Reflections on his conduct 
in that affair, 273. 8 a 
— Mr. his dexterous conduct in reſtoring 
the public credit, ii. 121. Is W by 

the title of Lord Halifax, 194- See Halifax. 

Montgemery, Sir James, ſent by the convention in 
Scotland to inveſt King William III. with the go- 
vernment, i. 593. Heads an oppoſition there, 65 5. 
Moore, Sir John, choſen Lord Mayor of London, i. 


448. Is 


— - 


1 Lord, i. 194. Is created Earl of Mon- 


mouth, 613. 


Morgan, Sir Thomas, commands the Engliſh troops 


in the ſervice of Portugal, i. 62. 

Morrice,. —, made ſecretary of flate, i. 4. His 

character, 5. Retires from office, age 

| Mulgrave, Earl of, made governor of Hull, i. 304. 
Is created Marquis of Normanby, ii. 66. 

Munfler, Biſhop of, joins the Engliſh, i. 80. And 
makes an irruption into the territories of the States, 
ib. 


Murray, Captain, ſent by the court of St. Germains, 


with Captain Simon Fraſer, ; to Scotland, ii. 284. 
Muſterry, Lord, lain in the firſt Dutch war, i. 75. 


N. 


Namur, town of, taken by the French, ii, 16. Re- 
taken by the Engliſh, 86. 

Newton- Butler, rout at, i. 684. 

Nicholas, —, raiſed to the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate, i. 4+ His character, 5. Reſigus his office 

for a conſideration in money, 54. 


, Sir Richard, ſent to the Mediterranean with | 


. fleet, i. 70. 
Nimeguen, peace made there, ii. 240. | 
Normanby, Marquis of, made lord privy-ſeal, ii. 232. 
Created Duke of Buckingham, 252. i 
North, Sir Francis, chief - juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, i. 329. His unpopularity, ib. Is made Lord 
. keeper, 380. | 
Norton, an inferior member of Monmouth's conſpi- 
racy, 390. - 
Nottingham, Earl of, offers his ſervice to the Prince 
of Orange, i. 484. Is ſent by King James to treat 
with that Prince, 533. Made ſecretary of late, 
577+ Diſmiſſed, it. 290. 


Norwich, the deprived bibop of, becomes an 
for the late King. ii. 49. | _ 


tate of Ireland, i. 6. 
o. 
"Obedience, paſſive, recognized by the people, i. 370. 
Oecaſſonal conformity, hill of, ii. 50g, 
Oley, a regicide, executed, i. 46. | 
Opdam, 'a Dutch admiral, engages the Duke 
Vork, i, 75. His ſhip blown up, ib. 
Orange, Prince of, ' viſits King Charles II. i. 139. 
— His character, 163. Is declared Stadtholder of 
the United Provinces, 164. His bad ſucceſs againſt 
France, 168, Commands the allies againſt France, 
198. Eludes the inftances of the King of England, 
to make peace with France, 202. Enters into ſe- 
cret negociations with the country- party in Eng- 
land, ib. Has the mortification to ſee Aire and 
St. Omer taken, without being able to relieve 
them, 210. His correſpondence with the Ecotiſh 
fanatics, 213. Is defeated by the French at Caſſel, 
218, Propoſes, by Bentinck; a marriage with the 
Lady Mary, eldeſt daughter. of the Duke of Vork, 
225. Comes to England, and marries that Prin- 
dee, ib, : Agrees, in concert with the King of 
- England, upon terms for a .getieral peace, 226, 
Notwithſtanding the peace between the States and 
the French, of which he is ſaid to have had a copy 
in his pocket, he falls; but with no ſacces, with 
the Dutch army, upon that of the latter, at St. 
Dennis, 242. His intrigues in England at the 
time of the Popiſh plot, 262. His engagements 
wich the Duke of Monmouth, 305. rreſponds 
with Shafteſbury, .and, through him, foments di- 
ſturbances in England, 309. Gains to his views 
Sunderland, Gadolphin, and Hyde, 313. His in- 
trigues abroad, 324. And in England, 354. In- 
duces the States and Spain to t à remon- 
ſtrance to the King of England, againſt the diſſo- 
lution of his-parliament, 365. Comes to the court 
of 1 A — er, with the King, 
ib, His propo 367. 8, 368. Oppoſes 
in vain the marriage of the Lady Sh ve the 
Prince of Denmark, 400. His arbitrary views in 
Holland, 409. His conduct with regard to the 
Rye-houle plot, 410. Encourages Monmouth and 
Argyle to invade Britain, 436, 437, 438, 439. 
Offers his affiſtance to the King of England in 
quaſhing Monmouth's rebellion, 443. His in- 
trigues with the Earl of Sunderland, 477. His ſe- 
cret ſchemes, ib, Serids Dykveldt to England to 
ſoment diſturbances, i + Many lords offer him 
their ſervices, 484. Sends two hundred pounds, 
in the name of his wife, to the deprived fellows 
of Magdalene- college, 491. Prepares for an inva- 
, | : WY] ſion 


| - | Heotenant of Ireland, 268, 


An one hundred thouſand pound, 412. 
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Fon, 495 · "Gains the Pop to bia views, ib. His 


' intrigues, cog. Sends Zuleſtein to congratulate 
| Ling James on the birth of his ſon, 9065 Is in- 


to England by ſeveral perſons of rank, ib. 


Declares the birth of che Prince of Wales an im- 
poſture, 507, Takes his leave of the States, 521. 


is declaration, 822. 


Sails, and is driven back, 


3. Sails again, ib. Lands in England, 625. 


| b in diſtreſs, 526, Many join him, 627. His dic- 
- tatorial anſwer to the commiſſioners ſent by King 
James to treat with him, 536. His conduct, 541. 
| 3 Tuleſtein with letters to King James, 543. 
| : 
Whitehall, ib, Forces the King to retire to Ro- 
- | Cheſter, 544. Arrives in London, 548. Calls an 
aſſembly of peers, 549. 


_ of authority, 553. Borrows money from the city, 
His private intrigues for the throne, 554. 
Calls a convention, 556. His letter to them, N. 
Their addreſs of thanks to him, 
himſelf, 564. Is declared King, and his wife 
+ of England, $66. See William III. 
Ord, ys a ſecret agent of the court of St. Germains, 
4. 688. oat; the 
Orford, Earl of, i. 151, Removed from the Admi- 
ralty, ii. 171. | PER EE 
Orkney, Counteſs of, ii. 174. pores 
Orleans, Dutcheſs of, comes to England, and meets 
her brother at Dover, i. 128.  Prevails with him 
to declare war againſt the States, 126. Dies ſud- 
denly at St. Cloud, 128. . | f 
Ormond, Marquis of, made lord-ſteward of the houſe- 
bold, i. 4. His character, 5. 
of all the lands of his anceſtort in Ireland, 28. Is 
raiſed to the ment of that kingdom, 54. His 
attention to its affairs, 68. Is diſmiſſed, 116. An 
attempt made upon his life, 140. Is reſtored to the 
government of Ireland, 297. Is recalled, 416. 
. Second Duke of, joins the Prince of Orange, 
F861. Takes Fort St. Catharine aud Port St. Mary, 
242. His ſucceſs before Vigo, ib. Is again lord- 
Commands the _ 
army in Flanders, 558. His inactivity, 559, The 
5 aariiiartes refuſe 1 * him, 561. 2 ae 
Oſborne, Sir Thomas, made treaſurer of the navy, 
i. 114. Raiſed to the office of lord-treafurer, 18;, 
His K 186. Is created Lord Latimer and 
Earl of Danby, 200. See Danulx. 
O/naburgh, Biſhop of, comes to England to pay his 
addreſſes to the Lady Anne, i. 399. Departs, ib. 
 Marries Sophia Dorothy, daughter of the Duke of 
Brunſwick-Zell, 400. 5 880 
Ores, Titus, a hiſtory of him, i. 246. Becomes a 


Papiſt and Jeſuit, 247. Goes to the Engliſh ſemi- - 


nary of Jeſuits at St. Omer's, ib, He is diſmiſſed 
for bad viour, 248. - His narrative before the 
council, 249. His evidence is ſuſpected, 250. 
Is penſioned by parliament and idolized by the 
„ 260, Accuſes the Queen, 266. Is oy 
On- 


| Your, 2 II. 


ſpatches Count Solmes to take poſſeſſion of 
Who addreſs him to aſ- 
ſume the government of affairs, 5 52. His firſtat 


558. Declares 


Obtains a grant 


. viged of perjury, 432. Receives a penſion from. 
* King William, 613. 4 
Oudenarde, battle of, ii. 396. 


' Owen, Dr. an inferior member of Monmouih's con- 


ſpiracy, i. 407. | 
Oxendon, Sir James, prevents the eſcape of King 


James from Feverſham, i. 539.  - 
Oxford, a parliament held there, i. 344+ An at- 
tempt made to introduce Papiſts into the anive; ſity 


of, 485. The famous decree of, 500, 
——, Earl of, lord-bigh-treaſurer of England, his 
Character, ii. 477. On bad terms-with St, John, 
479- His rofellons to the family of Hannover, 
483. Reſolves to conclude a general peace, 490. 
His caution in treating with the court of France, 
490 His awkward fituation and views,” 522. 
iſcovers the deſigns of the confederates, 523. 
His prudence, $25, His conſternation at the 
deſigns of Prince Eugene and the Whigs, 533. 
Prevents their ſchemes from being laid before par. 
liament, 535. His cautious conduQt, 5 36. His 
| artifice, 551. Deceives the Jacobites, 552. Pays 
court in vain to the houſe of Hannover, 576. 
His ſecret views, 586, His perilous ſituation, 
59 + Is hated borh by Whigs and Tories, 593. 
His ſecret views and intrigues, ib. Is terrified, 
604. Gratifies with offices and power the Tories, 
618. Takes advantage of the Queen's prejudices 
For her brother, 620. His motion in parliament 
to bring in a bill to'make it high treaſon to brin 
foreign troops into the kingdom, 634. Is deſerted 
in parliament by the Tories, 637. His profeſſions 
to the court of Hannover, 641. His intrigues, 
64 3. Is accuſed by Bolingbroke of favouring the 
Pretender, 649.- Cauſe of their quarrel, 650, 
His diſmiſſion and character, 66 3. | 
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Panmure, Earl of, his attachment to the excluded 
family, ii. 308. . Enters into the views of the 
Os 374+ And promiſes him his ſervices, 
= x | 


Paterſon, ——, his project of a ſettlement at 
Darien, il, 90. ; | | 
Payne, Mr. an agent of the court of St. Germains, 
li. 35. | 
arliament convention, paſſes the aQ of indemnity, 
j. 6. Confirms judicial proceedings, 7. Settles 
the revenue of the crown, 8, Is adjourned, ib. 
Aſſembled, 14. Diſſolved, 1 75 Character of, 
ib. Another called, 33. ttachment of, to 
© monarchy, 34. Paſſes a new act of indemnity, 
35. Is prorogued, 36. Meets, 38. Paſſes the 
corporat:on-aft, 39, And the bill of uniformity, 
41. Settles the militia, and the revenue of the 
crown, 43. Is prorogued, 44. Meet, 55. An 
addreſs againſt Papiſts, 56. Debates in the houſe 
of lords on Briſtol's charge of Treaſon, 58. Is 
n 59, Meets, 66. Repeals the triennial 


, An addreſs againſt the Dutch, 67. Is 
prorogued, ib. Meets, 73. Grants a ſupply 
4R | and 


I. N. D E- * 


and is prorogued, ib. Meets at Oxford, 81. 


Grants a fuppiy, ib. Aid paſſes the five-mile at, 


ib, Meets at London, 90. lu an ill. humour, 
91, „Baniſhes the Earl of Clarendon, 102. An 
act againſt conventicles, 113. Coventry-act, 143. 
Addteſs of, nes the King to recal his decla- 
ration of indulgence, 178. 8 The teſt- acl, 177. 
Addreſs of, againſt the uke of Vork's marriage 
with a Princeſs of the Romiſh religion, 187. 


Violence of, occahons a prorogation, 188, Ad- 


dreſſes the King to join the confederates againſt 
France, and to preſerve Flanders, 220. But 
having refuſed the neceſſary ſupplies they are re- 
primanded and adjourned, ib. -Eagerneſs of, for 
a French war, 230. Leaders of, intrigue with 
that kingdom, ib. Violence of, with regard to 
the ' Popiſh plot, 250. Penſions Otes the author 
of that impoſture, 260. Attacks the Duke of 
York, 261. Bill to diſable Papiſts, 263. In 
| which the Duke of York is excepted, ib. Grants 
a ſupply on limited terms, 268, _ Impeaches 
Danby, 270. Is diſſolved, 277. Another called, 
279. Speaker of the lower houſe rejected by the 
King, 280. Violence of, againſt Danby, 282. 
A apply, 283. Bill of excluſion, 286. Reſo- 
Jution againſt the biſhops, ib, Habeas-corpus act, 
287, iſſolved, 290. Another parliament is 
Called, 312. Is protogued, ib. Aſſembled, 32 
Excluſion. bill, 326. Rejected by the lords, ib, 
' Reſentment of the commons, 328. The judges 
 Impeached, . 330. And the Viſcount Stafford, 
331. . Diſſolved, F1.ch A parliament aſſembled, 
39. At Oxford, 344. Quarrel between the 
| houſes of, 346. Is diſſolved, 347. Conſterna- 
tion of, 348. Another called by King James the 
Second, 432. Settlement of the revenue, 433. 
A vote about religion, 434. A ſupply, 435. 
Attaints the Duke of Monmouth, 444. Grants 
a, ſupply, 459+ _ Is prorogued, 460, The con- 
vention which ſettled the crown on the Prince of 
Orange converts itſelf into a parliament, 577. 
See Eve: 524 Frugality of the commons, 579. 
Suſpends the habeas corpus act, ib, ls refractory, 
583. Rejects a ſcheme for comprehenſion, 584. 
Addreſs of, to declare war againſt France, 604. 
"I diſcontented, 609. Is adjonrned, 612. Af 
ſembled, 645, A ſopply, 646. Inquiry of, into 
abuſes, 647. Is diſſolved, 649. Another called, 
651. Settles the revenue, 652. Supplies, 657. 
An oppofition formed there, 7co. Aſſembled, 
ji. 21, An ill-humovr in both houſes, 22. A 
ſupply, 23. Remonſtrance of, againſt foreigners, 
25, Triennial bill, 72. Proceedings of, on the 
Lancaſhire-plot, 77. Speaker of the commons 
_ expelled for corruption, 81. Impeaches the Duke 
of Leeds, ib. A coin-at, 82. Is diffolved, 97. 
A new parliament called, ib, Bill for regulating 
trials, 99. A ſupply, 100. 
the Scotiſh Eaſt-India company, 103. And ano- 
ther againſt Portland, 104. Reftores public cre- 
dit, 120, Obſequiouſneſs of, 123. Orders the 


Addreſs of, againſt 


Woe tr rg Provides 
the cisil lit, liſhes: @ new 


company, 348; © ae b a 
nt. meets, Settle el 


| aſſembled, 157. 

cron, 199. Articles for lc ſecurity! 0 2. 
ject, 200. A difference between the houſes, | 
Js Jiffolved, 218. Another called, 2 
rogued, 235. And 5 rd, 2 Firſt. 184 ia- 
ment of Queen Aue meete, 1. Settles an 
eventual penſion on, Prince G of Denmark, 
246. Bur refuſes one to eee. ib. Bill 

to prevent occa ; conformity, „ 249. Loſt i in. 
the houſe of Jords, ib. Am 12 . 277+ 
Proceedings of, on th Scotiſh 2825. Is 
diſſolved, 320. Another called, if 


bill of regency, 333. 
Britain, 380, © 


the: 
Firſt A of Great 
the houſe of lords, 
* Is angry nf. If. ag ak. mob invaſion from 
rance, 387, Is Another meets, 
403- Extends the hows * e to Scotland, 
405. Paſſes an act of grace, 406. Extraordinary 
addreſs of, to the Queen, 408. Impeaches Dr. 
Sachevercll, 433. Bill of occaſional co bk 
22 Rejects the Dake of Haien e. 


Pads Earl of, favours the e of the late 
King James, ii. Is made of the 
council, 171. Wy hi ee of England, 

bigs Is removed from that office, 235. 

Pent 


hills, a fight at, i. 111. 
Perkins, Sir William, conſpires agaioft. the life of 
ed, 110. 


King William, ii, 106. Is 


Perth, Earl of, one of thoſe whom the Duke of 


York took along with him when he W r- 

wreck at the Lemon and Ore, i. 355. 
Peterborough, Earl of, marries by 

D Eſte, ſecond wife of the Duke of York, i i. Mary 

301. 


Petitioners and Abborrens, i i. $14- | See Why and. 


Tory. 
Petre, Lord, accuſed” in the Pogiſh: plas, i is 465 
Dies in the Tower, 411. 


——, Father, member of a Popith cabines, j i. s. 


" Hh itical views, 474- | 
Pett, Commiſſioner, impeached, i. n 
Pickering a Jeſuit, accuſed by Otes in the Fopiſh 


plot, i. 249. Executed, 207: : 
ington,' , enormity of his fine, i. 79. 
Paland, throne of, filled by the EleQor of 050 
128. Affairs of, 249, Crown of, offered to 
James, ii. 128. 
Player, Sir Thomas, preſents the freedom of the 
to King Charles II. i. 200. | 
Plun a, Oliver, condemned and executed, i. 356. 
„John, his diſcovery, to the Earl of Oxford, 


pl 


ii. 524. 
Pope. remarkable i of a, i. 308. 
Popiſh plot, i. 246. 


＋ 


8 Porgſnoutb, 


> SE BE 


Rory, Dutcheſs of, wiſtreſs of Charles II. 
Dunbh of Prince, to. Shafteſbyry, 


5 N "Who preſents' ber to the fe 4 5 
| ne for — common ee 319 
the Duke of York's return flow 


88 in 
8 . 73. Gy ſettle & 22 1 RN. 
out of aße, of the — ib. Is accuſed 
by Shafieſbury'of a deſign of having her fon 15 
Date of Richmond, created Prince of Wales 
78. 
Po 9 Catherine, danger of th of the 23% mar- 
to Charles II of Eng lan i. 29. 
Alpbonſo the Sixth, King of, at wil with Spain, 
62. Obtains a deciſive, battle over the i= |} 


at Amexial, ib. His remarkable generoſit to the 
+ Engliſh Toldjers,, 63. 1s thrown. into priſon, and 
- 1 Don Pedro, declared regent, 109. 


makes peace with Spain, 110. 
Pol, he: an "agent of * court of St. -Germains, 


5 } "Doed, member of a ſecret Popiſh cabinet, 

i. 465. 

— Lord, favours the views of the late King 
James the Second, ii. 58. 

N Miles, is accuſed by Bedloe of the murder 

f Godfrey, i. 274. Becomes himſelf an evidence 
Lord bs ga: * treaſon, i. . 1 

2 e or 5 
22 ib, 
% Mr. preſents the Denbigh-petition to the 
' houſe of commons, ii. 104. 

Prior, Mr. ſent to he court of France to negociat a 


peace, ii, 492. 
Pal roa, . ii, 427: 


4 4 ""Y 


, "10; 58 5 9 815 =! 


Dueen/be: rliament in 8 
55 Ind, 2. 186 In concert „ Simon Fraſer he 
forms 5 * 228 
uerouaille 


« young lady of the name of, 
* attends the Dutche of Orleans in her journey to 
England, i. 129. Returns to France. with that 


Princeſs, and after her death comes to En nds | 


Where ſhe is created Dutcheſs of Portſmou 
See Portſinaut b. 


wwarranto, a writ of, iſſued . the city of 


London, 1. $88. 


, R. g 4 | | 
wan, Si Francis, enn by Otes in the Popiſh 
| ot, 1, 2 dg, 6- 
Naunillies, battle of, ii. 342+ Conſequences of, ib. 
Reflexions, on the ſale of 'Dunkirk, i. 51, On the 

fire of London, 
engagements wich France, 128. On his public 
conduct, 130. On the ſhutting of the exchequer, 
152, On the ſlate of the nation, 471: And on 
the Dutch war, 172. On the late of 8 
with regard to the war, 210. On the Kin 55 
conduct, 221. On that of parliament, 233. 


the peace of Nimeguen, with regard to France, 


| Raberts, Lo 


„ Oa King Charles IIs ſecret 


243. On the death öh Godfrey, 254; On the 
conduct of the Earl of Danby, 222. On that of 
r. Montague, 37. On the Oxford-parltament, 
Fd On the. ſtate of the times, 371. On the 
rivate character of Charles II. #23. On the 
th. of the Doke of Monmouth, 450, On the 
conduct of att II. 2 On 7 7 affair of 
© the E -college, 490, On the fight of King 
© James, 548. On the legality of the convention 
© Called by the pig Orange, $57. On the 
. 1 568. the rei 17 character of 


ames II. 570, ly Iz. 3 the battle of the 
* r 7 of 55 d Lewis XIV. 
7 On che n Ho 7 5 On the 


54 of La 9 4... 'On the > ate of 


ing I n the taking of 
amur, 86, On the we. vg © ot of the crown, 
202, On the Unioo, 880 On che projected 


590. * Ty 1 


defeats the 
En lim fleet, 1. 77 een dane, 


Revolution takes place, i, 566. 
Rights, A of, i. 1 
Rifvick, congrels at, fl. 124+ Peace of, concluded, 
135» 
Rivers, Earl of, ambaſſador at the ML. 8 Han- 
© nover, ii. 467. 
» 11%; 
Rechgfer, Earl of, * dent af the ' council, 
414. Lord-hig h- 28. An attempt 
2 his . ion, 473. Is difinilied for obſtinacy, 
. 2 an offer of his ſervice to the Prince 
| ran . 484. 1s raiſed to the government of 
Ireland, i 95. 55 Writes to the Elector of Han- 
nover, 467. Dies, 477; "His character, ib, 
Rochfort, Marquis of, i. 161. 
Rooke, Admiral, Sir George, ſurptiſed by the 
French, ii. 47. Commands the fleet on an ex- 
polls againſt Denmark, 185. Takes Gibraltar, 


Re/on, fon, Mareſchal de, i. 600, 
_ James's army before Derry, 631. 


Commands King 
His cru 


onder, 632, 

Rather, Eail of, | commilſiover to the Scatiſh parlia- 
ment, i 64. 
Rouſe, ——\, an inferior memher of Monmouth's 


conſpiracy, i. 390. 
Rowallan, — „is accuſed by Monmouth in the 
_ Rye-hovuſe plot, 1 407. 
een Earl of, drowned near the Lemon and 
Ore, on his way with the Duke o Vork to Scot- 


land, i. 375. 
Rupert, Prince, i. 77. Commands, jointly with 
| Albemarle, the fleet, i. 82. Comes opportunely 
2 his relief as be was flying from the ach, 85. 
Eugages De Ruyter, 182. Beats the Dutch, 187. 


Faun ues them l triumph to their coalts, 188. 


Dies, 380. 
4R 2 Runbola 


in t 


Rumbold, , his concern in the 2 6 Plot, Schomberg 


We 692 


K 4 5 97 
Ruſſel, Lord, bis n in FT RO 232. 
Offers his ſervices to the Duke of York, 733. 


b 
Carries an addreſs. up to the lords — 6 | : I ib. 
c 


King 40 declare war, 238. A member 
privy council, 285. Reſigns 312, Preſents the 
Dake of Votie for a Topf recuſant, 317. Car- 
ries the bill af eneluſion ta the lords, 326. 
gages Nie e Ks and N = con- 
piraey & 80 go! 385. ized, 393. 
| | Tried 2 l. Condemned, 395. His EY 
ib. Execution, 396." And character, 399% 
— — Admiral, invites the Prince of 
England, i; 506. His dence with the 
Court ef St. Genneiaal zl 6. © -ommands the fleet, 
pb His project. bf a deſcent; on the ' coaſt of 
Fane, 10. Sails toward La Hogue 11. En- 
ages the French, 12. Defeats them and burns 
xteen of their ſhips, 13. Is diſmiſſed, 37, His 
correſpondence with the court of St. Germains, 
61. Commands tbe fleet in an expedition againſt 
Breſt, 67. Which miſcarries, ib. Bombards 
Calais to no purpoſe, 110. Is accuſed by Sir 
— Fenwick of correſponding with the late 


f 


to 


King, 121, Is created Earl of Orford, 154, 
See Orford. _ © var. 01 PINT 
049; © Han . u ; 
Sacheverell, Doctor, impeached, ii. 432. Articles 
_ againſt him, 433. His trial, 424. Is found 
_ guilty, 436. 
Sackville, Colonel, ſent to the Tower for expreſſing 


his diſbelief of the Popiſh plot, i. 283. An agent 
for the court of St. Germains, ii. 5. 

Saliſhury, Earl of, ſent to the Tower for queſtioning 
the legality. of a receſs of parliament for more thay 
one year, 2 Is made a 1 councellor, 
28 

2 Lord, i C 363. | | 

Sandwich, Earl of, brings over the Iofanta of Por. 
tugal, i. 45. Commands the fleet, 77. Sails to 
the coalt of Norway, 78. Is ſent ambaſſador to 
the court of Madrid, 82. Commands the Blue 
ſquadron in the ſecond Datch war, 57 Is killed, 
160. His character, ib. 

Sandys, Sir Thomas, 1, 142. ' 

Saragaſſa, batile of, ii. 442. 

1 iſland of, reduced by the Engliſh, ii. 


$avy, Duke of, defeated by the French, i. 673; 

D the confederates and joins the French, 
n. 
Saxony, „ EleQor of, choſen King of Poland, i. 128, 
Sawey, a conference of divines held there, i. 19. 
Scarſdale, Earl of, accuſed of conſpiring againſt 

King William 11]. and ſent to the Tower, it. 20. 


4 


* 


—, 


En - 


berg, Mareſch maſter rdaapee 
7 Arrives in e ane . 
| Figh bis the kg 2 he 0 ww) 945 
to t Rem. 
FEE 


Duke- ve wounded abi 


th" . TK i. hs 


otland, kiogdom of'5, 20. „Stad woe Ue 
commonwealth; ' 21. The "Exp "of 2 4 : 
holds 'a parliament there,” 22. A 
there, 64. The tofegthiets Wi 1 
there, 110. But are defested near he etl 


hille, 111. Lauderdale calls a e 5 do 
ur 95 


Affairs of, 213. 8 


by the eovenmtets, 205- They ta 
- , Arms, ib, - But 2 7 cuted Un 
Bothwell- bridge, 296. "The Duke's 705 
a parliament hte: 359, The ri 
recognized, 360. A* "new . 3 , 
James II. proclaimed there, . A 5 
* called, ib. Is invadec Earl '6f A 
441. Tur beld chere, 4 48 00 
granted fairs” 
niſtration of, e on the Pri 0 0 ne 4 
589, Conveation of, meets, id. Me 5 we. 
the two Kings before them, an mem- - 
dem ſecede, 591. Crowh 15 og . 


William, 592. Convention of, ves 
| . 614. 8855 is . oy 
Hamilton, ib. A great o ppofitien 6 
liament there, 653. 18660 ues in 22 — 
King james, ib. "Their 8 to dd den 


government, 687. 1 55 1 
there, ii. 33. II- requi Win 43 . A. 
7 arliament 1 the te Mary th of Tea 8. 1 
Proceedings of, on he” uh: of Bae, 153» 
Affairs of their comp pied Wy by _. 
the King, 170. 12 of Fe ten Th. 
A petition to the King, in the name, of te. whole 
nation, 180. A'parhament held b Queenlberry, | 
189. A general ferment there, 186.8 A ſecebon 
of eighty members, 237. AR for ſertling | the _ 
crown of, rejected, 238. And by, 2 A 7 


new parliament called there, 259. A& Gf grity, * 
261, To which the commiſſioner fefüſes by _ 
affent, 263, Act for the houſe of Hannover re- 
jected, 262. Violent heats, 264. "State. of, with 
regard to England, 266. And bene. J 
thereon, ib. Act of ſecurity,” 305. Wd... 
ment there, 353. In which a reat Sie | 
* r ib. ne ere, 
nion takes place, 357. Di e e 
372. Affair of a medal there, 504. s Ken” 
Scot, a regicide, condemned, i. 12: 
Scrogs, Chief Juſtice, im ched, i. an 
2 Sebaſtian, i. 75. * | 3g. 
. rr 299964 | 
Colonel, his engagements wii the « court 
of $t. Germains, ii. 511. , 
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Why, : 
* * 45 cit 197. — oa 
E * le 
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1d 1 
is opgaſition 
Re 


u in parliament, 232. 


9 309. 
Jory;vf, 4 


York 


ndeavours to create a differ- 
e at e and the.. Dutcheſs of 
Potent, 78. "Eoj with Monmouth and 


in a f conſpi [ Ki 36. 
ARS AAS e d K. i yeh 


* 


Shargh, e eee 
| bio 85 Wy, 55. s murdered, by the. cove- 


ed 


Fas of of Monmouth ' s conſpi- 
vidence againſt Ruſſel, ib. 
Sf the, commiſſioners of 


| ira 0 a a nt ands the fleet in an 
eee l 71. Appointed to 
the chief command 9 "the. „ 316. His expe- 


dition to the coaſt of France, 342: Commands in 
an ineffefual expedition againt Toulon, 370. Is 
a near the, Sealy Iſlands, 37. His 
character, £ 

Sbr = ap * 10 Oker bis ſervice, ta 
A e ore, 4 Invites him to come 
iner to ga, 306. ls ſent by 

th e to defire King . to leave "wy | 


544, Ge A ie of. ſtate, 
a {+ 6 1 b —. * of i wa "=> 
ing, i, barten Daene St. 
e bo e A Duke 2 the — 

| ccuſe John Fenwick of cor- 
e the Jas King, 2 ke ls diſmiſled,: 

* 171, © chamberlain, 4 ** $\correſpond- 
ence both with the EleCtor o 1 and with 
the Pretender, 467. Ambaſader * we nch 
court, 579. 

, Counteſs of, her intrigues in of - 

| the late Ki James, ii. 62. 2 

Sidney, Lord Y ieounr, raiſed to the government of -- 
Ireland, ii. 29. 

— . Algernon, enters with n and Ruſſel 


EB or 8 2 5 R Ap 387. His e 
_ markable, ſpe⸗ grand - jury, 309, Preſente 
5 the D ich s.of P common. nuilanee, & 2 

ib, His ay 9 57 r one 14. 

re, t MmAgracy+ or 
Lon 1 2 1 I : kN (rh — 4g 369. Is 
act [aitte BY an ig ee ib, Offers to be 

beg e oh uk of York, 377 Which 


*; dhe crown 1 546. 
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ink; the: Ber i, 1390, 


into a - conſpi 8; *y 

Seine, 393. n 

N And aeg r and 
a hiſtory of him, 405", F 


Mr. 


n me and the Prince of © $3 
Sheen, —, ambaſſidor'at =P 29. 
Smith, Aaron, his concern ar Mo 


racy, i 46. 441g tiguet «25s _— ” 


— that 4 f Smyrna. Beet acacked, i. 155. Withdur cel, ib. | 
a receſs of ßflioen— , tber, ſurpnſed, ad r * 


taken by the Frucht,, pe ονẽͥ 


; A2 5 Or His corte Salmes Count, tales poſſeſſion of Whitehall, for de 
155. . 


Prince of: Orange, i 43. OOommands. the army 
in Ireland, ( 
at Steinkick,) ii .d 4 , 
Somers: lord-bigh-chancelior, - —_ ii. 182. 
His character, ib. I 
preſident of the counctl,:404 His Jarigues wich 
Priace Eugene, 5 nt]ĩ?i. 1157 * 
Somenſet : Duke of, i. 487 50; R N 
Sophia. Princeſe, of : Hannover, i. 200. 

See Hannover. WE 41S 4 $334 
Southampton, Earl of, eee, i. 4. His 
3 6 8 5. Adviſe the I up * * en, 


ww , —_—_ 1 | 
Southwold See Comp, battle of, 1. 158- 73 : 
Spain, Philip IV. King of, e to ob- 
ſtruct the Portugal match, i. 30. Bad ſucceſs, of 
his arms in Portugal, 62. Rejects a propoſed 
alliance with England, 79. Concludes udes peace with 
Lewis XIV. at ir. lle, 108. At peace 
alſo with Portugal, 110. "Toi 


France, 197. Charles II. King of, eſcapes from 


his mother, orders her to be con ned, and declares 


Don John, his natural brother, prime miniſter, 
222, Bad facceſs of his arms on every fide; ib. 


Joins wi . States in a remonſtrance to the King 


of England, 365. Declares war againſt France, 
416. Concludes a peace at Ratiſbon, 418. Op- 


ſes the peace of Riſwick, ii. 124. And why, * 


ib. Intrigues. for the ſacceſlion df, 126. Parti- 
tion of the monarchy of, as-ſettled in a 
between England, France, and Holland, 156. Its 
effects on the court of. Spain, 157. The ambaſ- 
ſador of, preſents an inſolent memorial to the court 
of London, 167. For which he is ordered to 
quit the Beten, 168. King of, dies, 190. 
His will in favour of the Dake of Anjou, 191. 
Exhauſted ſtate of, 214. At war with England, 
Throne of, fled by the Arch-duke, 274. 
Who 5 the. neon of 1 279. ls choſen 
of, renounces his title to 


Spragge, i Admiral, 


Sir Edward, engage Van 
Tromp, i. 182. 1 8 


killed, ib. 


* Staferd, Viſcount, his trial, 33 . Condemnation, 


332. And. execution, 7705 
Stair, Lord Viſcount, a hiſtory of him, i 1, . 


Stamford, Earl of, pardoned, i. 461, * 
' 4 


, 


oins the Dutch, againſt, 
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ger. Genera); taken priſoner, 
Di battle of, 1. 241. 9 N 
batile of i 4203227. £4 
. Gorge, Chevalier de, . ene 8 
5 ame! the 800 of Kin "2157 
A propoſed r rigor dre e we” a. Uh 
"Marlborough Undertakes an invaſion 
itain, yu 7. Salts 7 
Fea 3 But returns ſucceſs, ' 389. 
adviſed 'by Mar 1borob of to remove from France, 
419.” Which he from motives of gra- 
1 7 to 1 


1. 443. O08 


N of * 


rites to Queen Anne 82. En- 

*. in vain te ain the Eughliſtt miniſtry, 482. 

| Mirtborough's: ons for his cauſe, 500. 
Attachment of Queen Anne to his eventual ſac- 


4 un the miniſtry, 149. 
» 556%," og Wes es 


e N 
tes 
wu e [rom change rend, $73 
views, 586 > 1 
St. Germjains, palace of, is Þranky} the religevie of 
the late King" James of England, i. 547: 
8, Jobn, Ben 1 to the houſe of commons 


a bill to prevent occaſional conformity, i. 249. 
Sotvelar} at war, _ gus, 386. Secretary 
of State, 455. is intrigo es, 465, On bad 
terms with Oxfaud, $79. * 1 to the 
lectoral Rays 483. to affafſinare 


bim, 
on A bbc & of + hereditary f 545. 
— 2 Vikount ee 57. See peling. 
" broke, 

Stor mont. Viſouns, favours the Phothindas, ü. 374. 

Siraford, Earl 11 ſent. to the Hage © 0 negpcing a 
general peace, 

Strathmore, "Earl of, of, his attachment to the 9 8 
„Stnarts, ii. 374. 

St. Ruth, defeated at A 1 

Sunderland, Earl of, ſeft ambaſſador fo Spain, i. 
* 150. Made ecretary of ſtate, 284. Is gained 
i by the Prince of- Orange, 313. es for the 
bill of excluſion, 326. Diſmiſſed, 339. * 
-4ntrigues' with the Prince of Orange, 354. 
ſtored to his former office of ſectetary of ſtate, 


am, i. 693. 


38% His artifices and intrigues, 429. is 
double dealing witty * onmouth, 448, His cha- 
- rater and co cike, 464. Peng a ſecret — 


cabinet, of Which be is 8 465. 
2 ves in the cabinet, 474, with the * 
. Oranges 477. Betrays his maſter's councils, 
de His diſgrace, 5 F ours the views of the 
ate King James, i, 5 His ener; nes with that 
"Prince, 64. Is viſited by King William, 87. 
Lerd-chamberlain of the bouſchold, $175: ' Diſmiſſed, 


4 
— „another Earl of, his 
the Eleftor of Hannover, 468. 
Sweden, regency of, adhere in Miendihip to the King 
of England, i. 81. 


ndence with 


- Duwkirk * coaſt of | 


i XIV. 19. His ſchemes and 


+ Tories and eb A Os political parties, i. 31. 
Fields. — Lewis _y | 


But avoid to enter into the 
war, ib, Charles XI. King of, joins France and 
opus with misfortune, 205. The King of Den- 


wa | 
all ea — b | Hi 
qual with the = k oy WER . 
nce of Europe from his hands, Prion, $58. Gain Is ity 
| deſented by the Ruſſians at 
over the Danes, 446. 
e, „ a political writer, 11 n 
* a. ie e _—_ 2 "Is rr 
Talbot, — x 
And raiſed tg 8 e 0 


treaty 1 the — 445. 
the ES the Prince One, 92 
Nn the conncil, 3396, 14 
"I Doctor, together with 8 and Kirby. forms 

Popiſh plot, i. 246. Of which he > delivers a 
bes. bf to the Kin » 248, * 
Tempeſt, a dreadful one in England, ü. 278. 


_ * yea. former favour the — 
clu tarts, ii. 5 2, voured by the Qgeen, 2 
Their views 6s "the Pretender, 253. Their 
- inconſiſtency, 332. Their motion in parliament, 
to invite the Princeſs Sophia to England, ib. * 
jected, 333. Oppoſe the bill of regency * 55 
chief power, 163. Their proſeſſions to 

of Hannover, 4 They ate generally e. 
to ſetve in —— 468. | Urge the Preten 

in vain, ito change his religion, 5 

Torrington, Earl. of commands the tee, i i 7 Is 

defeated by the French, 670. Tried, an d ac- 

quitted, 67 8. 3 | : 

Ti N95 ſiege 70, deſerted by the allies, ü. 370. 

Tournay, town of, taken by the allies, ii. 421. 

Tourville, a French admiral, ſails to La Hogue, ii. 

11. Engages Admiral Ruſiel, 12. And is defeated, 
ih. Surpriſes: the Smyrna fleet, 47. And takes 
many ſhips, 48. 

Treby; —, a-violent patriot, diſmiſſed from the 
recorderſhip of the city of London, i, 401. Chief 
juſtice of the Common-Pleas, bis ſeyerity, ii. 39. 

Frenchard, þ engages in Monmouth's conſpi- 
racy, i. 38 

Trevor, Sir John, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
i, 651, Expelled for corruption, ü. . a 

Frienial act, i. 65. | 

Another, 212. 


Friple-alliance concluded, i. 107. 
——, an evidence-in the Popiſh plot, i. 


Tromp, Van, i. 87. See Holland. 
2 


Tullibardin, Earl of, commiſfouer to the Scotiſh par- 


liament, ii. 118. | 
Tarin, battle of, ii. 344+ 
Tevcedale, 
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 Fwvredale, Marquis of, holds a * at Edin- 


dige, fl. 90, Preizams l peilen i be name of 
tee whole Scorih'nationy''toithe King 176. 


Buy, > 1 Dal vs een i. 
Aer - wad . * : 
7x ; 1 Fa Made ** 212 This vo, 10 ade 1 0 
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0. 
er oy oh, i; 4. | Diſpenſd with by the 


Km 
Union of * two kingdoms, . 35% | 
Utretht, eace hy mne | 


V. 
Faw, W triedi i. 87. RAR 88. 
Ven dine, Deke de, ny the allies at Ville Vigioſa, 
ts 444. é N 
Venner, Thomas, his inferreAion, i. 7. Ta 
executed, 18, ': 

Villa Flor, Conde dog copies the woops of Por- 
dag in the war againſt Spain, 62. 

Fills Fre, b ay tots Ih 444. 

Villiers, Barbara, is 524 | See 'Counte/+.of geek. 
Viner, Sir — 4 oſen Lord Mayor of Londoh, i. 
20% The "pauſes wich the city R the oe- 
+ . caſion, b. 5 = D4pÞ©: 
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ets 2 Ons e 
— 8 goal 
oth by: 


„ phyſician, ac- 
i. 1 "Tied, 


wacy, i. 
oMand, 


: 285 | Attends 
tb, - Tried and condemned, 
Wola, Prince of, his birth Drone K oak extra- 


ordinary, I 


— of Bri 
5 3 LM — Great Britain 


Is; aRainted by a of 

parliament, — a che title of gen de 

St., George, 388. See, Sr. Gange. 

' Walpole, Robert? op rows; the houſe uy comr1ens, Us, 

Wikre Mrs. the Duke of Monmouth's x s mol, i. 
318. 

wiſts 4 lawyer, an jnforiar-member of Motmouth's 

. conſpiracy, i, 390, Surrenders himſelf, and turns 

evidence, 292. His teſtimony againſt Sidney, 403. 

Wharton, Lord, ſent to the Tower, for in 
the houſe of lords, that the parliament was vinaally 
diſſolved by a receſs of fifteen-months, 217. 

—. Earl of, raiſed to the government of Ire- 

. land, ii, 494. His character, 457. 

Whigs, and Tories, two political parties, how they 
commenced, i. 314. Are diſguſted with King 
William, 650. Favour the court of St. Germains, 
ii. 4. 52. In chief power, 64. Are generally 
returned to parliament, 98. Their conteſts with 
the Tories, 217. Their conduct, 251. To gain 
Marlborough to their party, they propoſe a mar- 
riage between his daughter and the Electoral Prince 
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of Hannover, ib. A gent amierity of, returned 
to 833 
| 3 Hannover, 168. Ph 1 | 
| 80%: 49 t-. ir_jytrigues,. 309. A r 
Prinee Eugene, 5 20. Tychr deſgbe, ng. And 
ſecret ſehemet, 582. nn olds 3 
Whitbread; Jeſuits aceuſed jy. Gen in. the Popith 
plot; 1. 261 t N. ! ts 
* White, Wiltiam, Kis\ nas ii * 1 2005 
Hiliman, —, an agent of the court of St. Ger- 
LD 
W Admiral, 00 fleet in an expedi- 
tion ag ainſt Hifpaniola, 41 8 0%//ę˙ i] 
2 IH. King of Englands i, s. His fuſt 
ſpeech tq: parhament, . | ' this habens 
corpus act, 3 Gives up hen tat af bearth- 
me money, 80. Jotteriag Sand ition of: bis govern- 
ment, a mia, 532. His phlia- 
F went ee, ods His Edronation; 58 9˙ Ad- 
T ion of Scotland conſetred on him, $39. 
5 letter to the convention bf that kingdom; 590. 
"ids es war 


59 7 


„ Bokiogug 1eky of. 255 
army 25 —.— — 5 668. Galli his 
parliament, 676; Goes to Holland, 692. His 
conference with | the: States, at the Hagnes 683. 
Returns to England, 6844 /Take$ the command 
of the allied army in Flanders 7 Imoffedded 
with the Preſbyterians, 688. — s % Fand, 
aud meets his pafliament, Gb. 4 * „ anpopmarity, 
70 Goes to Heiland, 7c A Warrant 
for the morder of the 
17 Whieh meature readers 


with an invaſion from Frilved, 9. "His fleet; under 
JM fails to La 1. And an engäge- 
ment enſues, 12. Th — the French re de- 
feated, 13. he joined by the Dukes of Hannbver 
and Zell, 16, Takes the commit of his army 
in Flanders, 17. Witneſſes the taking of Namur, 
without being able to prevent its ſurrender, ib. 
Attacles the French at Steinlirk, 18. Whorepulſe 
him, with loſs, ib. A conſpiracy formed againſt 
his life, 19. Returns to England; and calls his 
parlia ment) 21. Rejeds. the bill for ſhortening 
the duration of parliaments, 27. Goes to Holland, 
39. Commands the allied army in Flanders, 40. 
Is defeated by the French at Landen, 42. Returns, 


49. Aſſembles his parliament, 54. Admits Whigs 
and Tories promiſcuouſly into office, 65, Confers 
honours on ſeveral, ib, Goes to Holland, 66. His 
Miſcarries, 68. 


Takes 


deſign upon Breſt, 67, > 
uy, 


120 


. Jaſt his 


Huy, 69. 'Returts to England, 71. Gives at 


the loſs of his Queen, 74. Is reconciled to the 


- Princeſs of Denmark, 75. Goes abroad, 84. 
Commands in perſon the allied army in Flanders, 


Williamſen, Sir Joſeph, i. 119. 


ib. Takes Namur, 87. Retires to his favourite 

reſidence at Loo, ib. His 

the 98. And; to influence the new 

el „makes a progreſs, ib. Viſits the Earl 

of Sunderland at bis 3 98. Meets a 
rliament, 99. A conſpiracy formed againſt 


his lif, 106. It is diſcovered, 107. Is diſpoſed 
to make 


ake peace with France, 1 xd Paſſes into Hol- 
land, 124. Agrees that the ſon late King James 
ſhould ſucceed him in porn ak 132. — — 
a general peace, 1 137. es 
his parliament, 1389 Is diſpuſted with the reſolu- 


tions of the commons, for diſbanding the army, 
143. Diſſolves his parliament, 147. Sends Port- 


land to France to iate a treaty for the par- 
tition of the Spaniſh monarchy, 148. Goes abroad, 
151. Signs the pattition-treaty, 156, Meets a 
new parliament, 157. Threatens to abandon the 
kingdom, 160. Solicits the commons, in vain, for 
his Dutch guards, 161. Goes abroad, 165. The 


| -firſt partition-treaty being defeated, he liſtens to 
another, 166. Which being known, creates a 


miſunderſtanding between the courts of London 


7 and Madrid, 168. Orders the Spaniſh ambaſſador 


to quit the kingdom, ib. Diſcourages the Scotiſh 
company of adventurers, 170. Returns to Eng- 


nd, 171. Changes his miniſters, ib. Aſſembles 


dais parliament, 162. His ill treatment of tbe 
. Scots, 180. Changes his miniſters, 181. Con- 


cludes another partition-treaty with France, 183. 
Enters into a treaty with the King of Sweden, 184. 
_  ; His fleet bombards 
Copenhagen, ib. Is wel toward Spain, 
193. Calls a new parliament," 195, Is addreſſed 
by the lords againſt the partition treaties, 202. 
His prudent ma t of the commons, 203. 
Concludes the triple alliance, 212. Prepares for 
war, 216, His declining ftate of health, 217. 
Meets a new parliament, 219, Makes changes 


among his ſervants, ib, Falls from his horſe, 221. 


His death, 222. And character, 223. 


Y 


Yarmouth, Earl of, favours the views of the excluded 


Stuarts, ii. 51 


York, Duke of, lord high-admiral, i. 4. Marries 


Mrs, Anne Hyde, 10. His character, 68, Com- 


THE END. 


aſſent to the triennial act, 72. His grief 


fituation, 96; Diſſolves 
- war in'vain, 126. His Dutcheſs dies, 1 


| Zuleftein, , ſent 


mands the fleet, 72. Defeats the Datch, 75. Hut 

an accident prevents him from purſuing the victory, 
* "Returns to court, and is well received, 97. 

- His aQivity in extinguiſhing the fire of London, 89, 
Opn laying up the fleet, 92. Schemes to ex- 
clude him from the throne formed, 114, Embraces 
the Romiſh religion, 124. Oppoſes the Dutch 
Com- 
mands the fleet againſt the States, 156, Is ſur- 
2 by the Dutch fleet at Southwold- bay, 158, 
ngages them at Southwold-· bay, ib. And defeats 
them, 160. Returns to court, 168. Schemes of 
Shafteſbury to exclude him from the throne, 178. 

In conſequence of the teſt-aQ, he'refigns all his 
employ ments, 7 3 Marries Mary D'Eſtè, daughter 
of the Duke of Modena, 166. Marries is „17 

— daughter, the Lady to the , tince®. x 
Orange, 225, Is attacked by the commons, 261. 

- Is excepted in the bill to diſable Papiſts, 263. Is 
entreated by the King to change his religion, 278. 
Which, he declines, ib, -Retires to Bruſſels, ib. 
A bill to exclade him from the throne paſſes the 
lower houſe, 286, Returns to England, 301. Re- 
| tires to Scotland, 302. Returns, 315, His con- 
duct in Scotland, 316. Is preſented to the grand 
jury of Middleſex for Recuſancy, 317. Ketires 
again to Scotland, 322, Is accuſed by Fitzharris 
with being privy to a deſign of poiſoning the King, 
* Its effects, 343. Holds a parliament at 
"if h, 360. ls importuned, in vain, to con- 
form, 362. His adminiſtration in Scotland, ib. 
Through the iatrigues of the Duteheſe of Portſ- 
mouth, he returns, 37 3. "well received? 374. 
Oa his return to Scotland, he narrowly eſcapes 
ſhipwreck, 375. Lord high-admiral of England, 
412, His influence, 419. Succeeds to the , 


- 425. See Tamer II. 


York, Du of, 53. Her de 1 and charater, i, 
I = | 2 N 5 2 


190. . 224 = bY 
Young, — his forgeries, ii. 20s, 

B Z. 

Zinzendorf, Count, the Im 


the conferences for peace 
and France, ii. $09. 


ial miniſter, interrupts 
the confederates 


the Prince of Orange into 

England, to foment diſturbances, i, 489. Is ſent 

again to congratulate King James on the birth of 

- his (on, — Brings letters from the Prince to 

the King, 543. Maſter of che robes to King Wil- 
liam, 577. | | 
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